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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE KINGS OF MANDALA, 

AS COMMEMOKATED IN A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION 

NOW FIRST PRINTED IN THE ORIGINAL TONGUE. 

Bt fitz-edwakd hall, d.c.l. 


Presented to the Society October 17, 1860. 


In the fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, pp. 437- 
443, an English rendering will be found, executed by Captain 
Fell, and published posthumously, of the record here presented in 
its own terms and translated anew. But Captain Fell, it should 
appear, had not seen the first, thirty-ninth, and forty-fourth stan- 
zas, and that which follows the forty-eighth, agreeably to the 
numbering of the inscriptionist. As for the rest, his labors in 
connection with the monument under notice were manifestly cut 
short by his death. This inference is, indeed, fully authorized 
by the fact that his version of the original was left unaccompa- 
nied by any commentation ; whereas a land-grant, forming part 
of the same paper with that version, is annotated in copious de- 
tail. Except for the circumstance of his untimely decease, many 
of the laxities with which his interpretation of the ensuing text 
is justly chargeable, as it stends, would also, perhaps, have un- 
dergone redress. 

Sir Henry Sleeman, in the August number of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1837, has discoursed at length 
on the historical, or postmythical, princes of Mandala, on the ba- 
sis of native documents. These documents, as might be antici- 
pated, exhibit a liberal element of the incredible. They consist 
of two manuscript works in the Hindi language, of anonymous 
authorship. Copies of both are in my possession. One of them 
is considerably more specific than the other ; and they are not 
seldom irreconcilable. As, however, we have to do so largely, 
in these accounts, with palpable fables, it matters little that they 
contradict each other. Solely with a view to bring forward a 
specimen of the manner in which the Hindus associate fact and 
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fiction, do I consent to dwell, for a few moments, on such a sorry 
substitute for sober chronicles. 

According to my vouchers, the earliest among the modern 
rulers of Mandala were Haihaya Eajputs, of the lineage of the 
thousand-armed Arjuna. A story is current — all circumstantial- 
ity discarded — that, in the days of Nizam Shah, a copper-plate 
patent, emanating from one of them, and bearing the date of 
Samvat 201, or A. D. 143, was exhumed and deciphered. Their 
seats of government were Manipura, Champavati, and Mahish- 
matf ; now known as Eatnapura, Lanjf, and Mandala. This 
group of families having become extinct, the Gonds obtained the 
ascendant. 

At the period when the Gonds predominated, the lord of Ma- 
hishmati repaired to Amarakantaka for the purpose of ceremo- 
nial ablution. Attached to his train, in some ministerial’quality, 
was one Yadava Kaya, a Kachhwaha Eajput of Khandesh. Once, 
at midnight, while the rest of the camp slumbered, Yadava was 
doing duty as sentry. Suddenly there'passed by, in the dark- 
ness, without speaking, two Goad men and a woman of the same 
race, as they were in seeming. And then came a monkey, bear- 
ing in his hand the feather of a peacock. This he threw down, 
and followed the wayfarers. Yadava’s turn of watch having ex- 
pired, he slept ; when, in a vision, Narmada, the impersonation 
of the river so-called, stood before him. The men and the wo- 
man whom he had taken for Gonds were not so, she informed 
him, but Eama, Lakshmapa, and Sita ; and the supposed ordin- 
ary. monkey was Hanumat. Yadava’s fortune was to be most 
propitious ; for those sacrosanct beings rarely show themselves 
in the Iron Age. On his pressing Narmada for more definite in- 
dications, she reminded him of the feather dropped by the mon- 
key. Peacock-feathers are worn on the head by Gonds ; and 
the omen which he had witnessed w'as significant. Accession to 
the headship of the Gonds was destined as his lot. He was to 
visit Gadha, the chieftain of which place was a Gond. Him he 
should succeed eventually, by voluntary demission of power. A 
Brahman of Eamanagara, cherisher of a perpetual fire, would 
aid him with counsel. Yadava, his end achieved, was to enter- 
tain this Brahman as his premier. 

In the course of a few days, Yadava resigned his place near 
his master and bent his steps to Gadha. On conferring with the 
Brahman who had been designated, he was advised to engage 
himself, as an attendant, to the King of Gadha. This ha did, 
and by and bye insinuated himself into the entire confidence of 
his new lord. Arrived at the dignity of treasurer, he was joined 
by his family from Khandesh. The King, who had but one 
child, and that a daughter, proposed to contract her to Yadava, a 
widower, on presumption. To this overture Yadava excepted, on 
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the ground of caste. Sarve Pathaka, the Brahman before spoken 
of, was applied to for his opinion. It was favorable to the match, 
on condition that the couple should never eat together. To this 
condition the King signified his assent ; and the nuptials were 
celebrated. Upon this, the King, who was well stricken in years, 
abdicated, retaining the revenues of five villages for his mainte- 
nance; and Yadava reigned in his stead. His enthronement is 
adjudged to the Samvat year 415, corresponding to A. D. 357. 
Sarve Pathaka was installed as prime minister ; he and his em- 
ployer solemnly obtesting Karmada to their compact, and impre- 
cating perdition, each on his own family, in the event of their 
descendants' ever being embroiled. By gradual extension, the 
kingdom expanded so as to skirt the river Hiran in one direction, 
and, in another, the Gaura. Yadava, after enjoying royalty for 
five years, died, and was succeeded by his son Madhava. Seve- 
ral of Sarve Pathaka’s progeny served the chiefs of Mandala in 
course. To them the clan called Bhar Vajpeyi is said to trace its 
origin. 

Karna, it is stated, founded the city of Karanbel. But of this 
I have very grave doubts. It is to be referred, much -more pro- 
bably, to a Karpa of a different dynasty. Karanbel lies a few 
miles from Jubulpoor. I have explored its ruins. Madana Sinha 
is, further, mentioned as builder of the Madana-mahal, like- 
wise near Jubulpoor. There is no reason why he may not have 
been so. The erections and conquests of other of the potentates 
in question are specified with some minuteness. The towns and 
fortresses enumerated have mostly, if not all, been verified. In 
subjugation, Sangrama was signally successful. A list is given 
of two and fifty strong-holds which he compelled to yield him 
obedience. 

Durgavati, the lady especially commemorated in the following 
pages, was daughter of the Chandel chief of Mahoba. As queen 
regnant, her husband having demised, she ventured on a foray 
against Bhelsa. In reprisal for this incursion, A'saf Khan was 
sent, by the Emperor Akbar, to ch.astise her hardihood. At the 
time when she and her son were slain, the latter had advanced 
to his eighteenth year.^ 

Having extracted from my manuscript materials about all that 
they contain of interest, I turn, for a single matter, to the histo- 
rian Farishta. “ Pending a very sharp engagement,” says this 
writer, “ the Queen was wounded in the eye by an arrow, and 
desisted from the conduct ; and, with an extreme sense of honor 
as to being captured, resolving to die, she took a scimitar from 
her elephant-driver, and put an end to her existence.”^ A'saf 
Khan, after her death, moved on to attack the fort of Chor%arh,^ 
where her young son was in hiding. In the tumult of the assault, 
the heir apparent “ perished beneath the hands and feet of the 
throng.” 
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A lineal descendant of the magnates with whom this paper is 
concerned, having been found implicated in the mutinies, was, in 
the autumn of last year, exploded from before the mouth of a 
cannouj at Jubulpoor. This man left an only son. His family 
would, otherwise, have terminated with his own death. The mis- 
.creant had concerted a plan of smothering every Christian that 
should fall into his hands, by enclosing the head of the victim in 
a bag of powdered chillies. When apprehended, he had about 
his person a pious formula of commination, which may be repro- 
duced in these words : “ Close the mouth of the tale-bearers, 

chew up the back-biters, trample out the wicked, exterminatrix 
of our foes. Slay the English ; reduce them to dust. Mother 
Chandi. Let not the enemies escape, or their children, destruc- 
tive lady. Protect S'ankara ; keep thy slave. Hearken to the 
cry of the humble. Victory to Mother Halaka ! Eat up the im- 
pure ; delay not. Mother. This moment, speedily, devour our 
foes, 0 Kalika.”^ 

The inscription now to be given is incised on a stone which 
lies at Eamanagara, in Mandala. As I have had no opportunity 
of inspecting the monument itself, I have had to be satisfied w'ith 
fac-simile impressions, taken by rubbing. 

Insceiptiok. 

1 srarf^ i 

*7*71 II \ II 

tlrTt llt^ll 

HHI (^•Hl^ltrltM Hrfr ^rtlltilrj^l 

fFT ^ rm 11^ II 

rFnft Bril l 

;jftqTrIBTf%^FnB BBsTR ii B n 
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rTFnf jft^frTTWIrT^ 4r?imtrTl 

*C trl •i y tn td I 'TvTfff^ ^TrT rltu I 

s{ilP^ vTFTTf ?IFn^!T 11 ^li 

rlFTT^ Isf^^ OT=t)Mltt1rn 
ydIMIKrU ^HFfTf vTsIRlltoii 

rTFT grft^ ^r?TT^rTr 

^TFITfT g 7^^^: li^n 

rm grg: i 

rFTirt 

fsppq-^wig^ ^\ gg^ ii^ii 
rTFng g^^gsTFFft i 

FFnft^ ^lUon 

gggrf^: g^ft ^sTvrgtg i 

vrFTT^ >ngraTi^4^: II W II 
rm KnIh*^: I 

^fpngmjRFrr gFrt fm g n \^ii 

g?Tm^: grrt^vTsT^ gfigwnft ^st^t i 
in;[T^gg: g^ ^j'gnm^^gg ?T:ia^ii 
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^ ?JHTr{OT^ 

•n. 

Rr^TH^l^;^ II \8 H 
ggT^f%^fH5ITvr^?TTM I 

ijqwf %r itttm ^ 

^I^tTTH TdlluNsft NHrU ll\HH 
FTFT 

MTFTFmr^rFR: qi%^H: I 

^TT^TR ?RT 

O 

N{HqJllHlH^Rl' R3RT2T: ||\^II 

FT^mq^TOM ^T^TTM ^fidddW i 
fF^4qiRrm^[d^Fi T% ?IFr ^ 

^iftiroTg^ 4q sftt n n 
^f^FT dlWJR^ 
td^Run qnqq^^’^d i 
^^iqdldd qy^^Ni 

pildril rRT q^H\T:u 
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5^ FTTFr^ 

ilfri UMIH HHm I 

ylcn^Trr^T^IlRIWT 

JjfraFft 

wmi crf^FFT^:#T%*7FFTT 

^fTT'^n^rTT l^PT^^TnFTFrT^i^r^T tPTT II i^o it 
d iri^^Gl ui^rf^ M pHHi Hd 1 I qT*l 

FFT llt^^li 

^ wn^ m ^ 

siHlrl sHT^ Pr^rTFT I 

•\ -N V 

^ JTjnWFmWFTT 
flT Ft^^TFTF II II 

3T^ ^ piTf 

FF.OT m I 

FnpiFFFmH: ■ 

^fH^tpTipWTFOT; II II 
=hlrlst)*ll(^^'sj(^Mlrl4^5^rlH TF^TFFT I 

gr%Fr: ^Jpr sftciih ^nnwR^Ffr jmj \\ \\ 


* The original has JJT;, which I have not hesitated to alter. 
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3TfT ^ FFT l 

^ T%§FTT^f^ MHFiHW 
ITHofm H™^T5hHlT| llt^H 
Hi^MrTT 


^ FOTT 

4^^ t^’fcFFTTRsR II t Mr 


^TrFjq^r^^gsRTT 

in^*RT?JsFRtr ^F?RTf^t I 

^TJ^Rr II ll 

^^TTRTTfR %!pi^J7fg FT^i 









uic| PlrU ^WT ^ aTRSf: cn^TTRT 
^T^^iTRr: ^ Rlo^Tfer =^1 


H^slPl rRR FRT H^x^ll 

TOiR: I 

^FTIrlR^: ii n 
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^n^|^l^||[S||^||^rlI^grTWP41^T^rR I 

flHM 

SfrlF?: I 

fRFIFr ^WITRT HfifT 

O c. o o ^ 

^kTOTFOT Hrft^FT ^ffOTTITTW: n‘^\\\ 


^TsT^jusTt^ wt^ st^ Frf^;^: 

yl^ol RlrTlidi: SF^Tf^ ^ ^i[ 

JFFmFTOrT ?TFI%«fT ^ 
HpnrFTTO^: ^lUFjhl^^lt 


* In the Sanskrit, the visarga is omitted : clearly by error of the engraver, or of 
his exemplar. 
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FTFn^ 





iFf ^ qi^CFT sTJpT 

f^FT^FFriTOrf^ l 

'i^^nrrsFFT 

(IH Q I '• 

fl^y^^^s T ^ TT W#: I 

T%?r^45rrT:il^ \\\ 

Flf^ITI^rn^nFTrFJ I 

^•^(J|lt-<4lr|(^'rl*(*ll^ HH4 ^ l^»^|IUlf *1«^rj 

tiwlsu HsPT^TTT ^^trl ^^lrli»ll^ ^ ll^'5ii 


WF^ ^J'TFTT 


^V4j;i^4 m-. # >n#r5ri 

' \ O o 

IrrTn^rTT: 


71 ^ qwf|^ ferr q^Mi^Trii 


* I have never before met with for WT% ; and it may be a mistake. The 
dictionaries have only t!ie latter, in the sense of 'wall.’ Metrically considered, 
cither will here answer, as being a trochee. 
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FT# 

^ #FFT: WT ?R T^I 

T^iFT f^^RTfT ii^^ii 

*pT?im^ ^ iJFFJ 

W-f#^f#T ?T: ST#r 

H ^0 II 

nFTFrfni##!^: 1 

5r# ^ ^ttt: TOT 

T^^T^ T#^ ^ T%RrIHl 
%FT 

H# fen# IFT^FFlOT^li^'J li 

O \ C 'N. 

5EPT^ (Tsfr OT n#q#: i 

TOTTOT# qnOT#^ H'^NUfl II ^^11 

\*TJ 

3HT OTHT OTTOTT?#^ 

TFT: OT'-'nr: feTOTTTT^: ii il 
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JTH^RrTRl 

o o ^ 


ffTTH 



r o 




^Ti wi\TrgiOT(^i^nTJ i 

^ Fr^TOrm?Til^'lll 


^Ntt NMiu ii^^ii 

rm' ?Fn^* m^'> I 

Jix r r t m *TT%rrT: JTT^ Tmn^'ow 

FR HmSn I 

^nii 

^isTiddr jpn^Fqr wnir ^ 

H^H^JimFmt m4w\ HFWmi^h 
^^iFr#TFft f^mi RtHt mu 


g^fFFTrnmrm^Tn^ 


* For JmTcTW ; perhaps not by the intention of the versifier. ?rTT3T5r is not 
required by prosody ; and it is exceedingly rare, if not wholly unauthorised. 

f This couplet stands, on the stone, below the rest of the inscription, to the left 
hand. It has no number ; and I have assigned its place by conjecture. 

^ The stone has ^^Y°. But the author, with due regard to quantity, wrote as 
I have corrected. 
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wmwi ^rfFTf^llHoil 




II II 


R'^lrisfl Rid I 

TRMrR?^tf H' llM.t>jl 


m \^ gshdil; > 


THANSLATIOJf. 

Glory to the auspicious Gapes'a ! The auspicious Trivikra- 
ma,® the beautiful, bears sway. 

1. Salutation to thee, Vishnu, who, though, as if in thy entire- 
ty, manifoldly manifested, art yet assuredly unapprehended in 
any thy real nature® whatsoever. 

2. In the country of Gadha^ was a monarch, Yadavaraya ; a 
sea of virtuous qualities. His son was Madhavasinha ; from 
whom Sprang Jagannatha. 

3. Of him was born Eaghunatha. His son was Eudradeva ; 
and his son was Viharisinha. Harasinhadeva was his offspring. 

4. His son was Siiryabhanu ; and his son was Yasudeva. Of 
him was born Gopalasahi; and of him, Bhiipalasahi. 

5. From him issued Gopinatha ; and from him, King Eama- 
chandra. The son of Eamachandra was Suratanasinha, so called. 

6. Hariharadeva was his son. Krishnadeva was his. Of him 
was born Jagatsinha ; from whom originated Mahasinha. 

7. Of him came Durjanamalla. From him sprang Yas'ah- 
karna ; and from him, Pratapaditya. Of him was born Yas'as'- 
chandra. 

8. His son was Manoharasinha. Govindasinha was his ; and 
from him proceeded Eamachandra ; and from him, Karna : then, 
from him, Eatnasena.® 

9. Of him came Kamalanayana ; and his son was King Kara- 
harideva. Of him a son was born, Yirasinha® ; who procreated 
a duteous son, Tribhuvanaraya. 


* Is iwr , for ‘ white,’ ‘ light,’ allowable io place of TnH '( The former is by- 
no means uncommon in inscriptions, eyen where, as in this, the first and last sibil- 
ants are carefully discriminated. 
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10. From him was derived Prithwiraja. From him sprang 
Bharatfchandra. His son was Madanasinha ; and from him 
Ugrasena had his descent. 

11. Eamasahi was his son ; and from him i^ued Tarachandra. 
Of him was born Udavasinha ; of him, Bhanomitra, as was his 
name. 

12. His son was Bhavanidfea ; and of him S'ivasinha was the 
heir. His son was denominated Harinarayaiia ; and his son was 
Sabalasinha. 

18. Eajasinha was his son; and of him was born Dadfraya.^® 
His son was Gorakshadasa ; who begat Arjunasinha. 

14. His son was Sangramasahi ; an exterminating fire*' to his 
foes, as if they had been masses of cotton- wool : on the radiance 
of whose grandeur being spread abroad, the midday sun became 
like a me)-e spark : 

15. By which king, when he had reduced the orb of the earth, 
two and fifty fastnesses were constructed ; indestructible from 
their excellent fortifications — which were like adamant, and pos- 
sessed the firm strength of mountains — and because of their 
water. 

16. Of him, gem of princes, King Balapati was the son ; of 
unsullied glory : to hymn forth whose fame the lord of serpents 
hoped that all his mouths would enduringly remain : 

17. To the dust of whose feet — since his hand was constantly 
moist with the water of bounty, and as he was diligent in the 
remembrance of Hari, a refuge to those who were brought under 
his authority, and a guileless guardian of his dependants — even 
people infected with the quality of passion continually had re- 
course. 

18. His consort was Durgavatf ; in sooth the increase of for- 
tune to suppliants ; accumulated holiness actually personified ; 
the very bound of earth’s prosperity. 

19. This Purandara*® of the circuit of the earth having de- 
mised, Durgavati consecrated on the seat of royalty their son, of 
three years of age, the illustrious Vfranarayana, so called. 

20. By whom, DurgdvaA, of repute blazoned throughout the 

triple universe, the whole earth was rendered as it were another • 
by interminable glittering Hemachalas,*'* in its stately golden 
edifices; by seas'® untold, in its abundance of valuable jewels 
everywhere tossing about ; by innumerable Indra’s'® elephants 
in its herds of spirited elephants : ’ 

21. Who, Durgavati, with her daily occupation, which consis- 
ted in unceasing donations of millions of horses, elephants, and 
pieces of gold,"' depreciated, in semblance, by her exalted celeb- 
rity, the universal honor of Eiamadhenu.'® 

22. Mounted on an elephant, in person, and by force overmas- 
tenng, in. many a battle, prepotent adversaries, ever studious for 
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the safeguard of her subjects, she superseded, to all appearance, 
the protectors of the regions^® 

23. Appropriating, no less than the tribute of kings, their 
illustrious world-diffused splendor, he, the fortunate Yfranara- 
yana, as was his appellation, of renown illimitable, entered on 
adolescence. 

24. Subsequently, some time having elapsed, A'saf Khan, with 
an army,^ was deputed by King Akbar,®‘ Puruhiita^ of the 
earth, all but compeer of Partha,^ for the purpose of levying a 
contribution. 

25. At the close of an engagement, by this great warrior — a 
Bhima in prowess, whose armaments depressed the face of the 
earth — Durgavati, though she had vanquished his entire army, 

26. Being vexed with countless hostile arrows, clove her own 
head’, in an instant, with a sword in her hand, as she sat on her 
elephant ; whereupon she penetrated the solar sphere, as did he)- 
son.^ 

27. Then ^oas inaugurated the younger brother of King Dala- 
pati, Chandrasahi ; an asylum to the lordless people ; a treasury, 
so to speak, of magnificence ; the inextinguishable irradiator of 
his whole race ; opulent in glory : 

28. Of the wives of whose antagonists the trees, with their 
thorns, snatched away the robes and laid hold of the tresses ; 
while they, the ladies, exhibiting conflagrations in the sheen of 
their persons suddenly exposed, consumed them, the trees, with 
their sighs ; and ever, from very wretchedness, they wore the 
bark of shrubs for clothing. Thus, in the forests, did they, in a 
manner, wage strife with things immovable.-® 

29. Of this monarch a son was born, King^® Madhukarasahi 
— as, of S'iva,^^ Shanmukha*® — of honorable note ; as if a recep- 
tacle of noble greatness : 

30. By the triumphs of whom — resistless in enterprise, as 
repelling^ and destroying the impetuous and overweening, 
stricken deaf with the rushing torrent of the clamor of his drums, 
enough to drown the roar of huge compact cataclysmal rain-clouds 
newly come — achieved by the might of his arm, and applauded 
by multitudes of his lieges, the quarters, responsive, oftentimes, 
to this very day, manifestly cause shame to their eight presiding 
deities. 

31. The son of this king was the fortunate Premanarayana ; 
accomplishing, through his afiiuence, the desires of the pure ; 
the collective lustre of the tribe of warriors; the incorporate 
energy of Smara ; a domicile of good report ; the exaltation of 
his family ; the complete estate of virtue ; the measure of crea- 
tive cunning ; a repository of merits ; no path for reproach 

32. Of whom — humbling and routing a whole troop of chief- 
tains, by the fresh dense surge of thousancJs of legions terrible 
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with serried phalanxes of moat infuriate elephants redolent from 
the Vindhyas — the adversaries, whose slumbers were straight- 
way broken when first they perceived his refulgent grandeur, do 
not even yet readily leave the caves of the mountains, though 
separated from their wives. 

33. Kings indeed presumptuous should be rigorously coerced 
on the battle-field : hut one ought not to harbor animosity. Fame 
should be enhanced by performing meritorious acts, unremit- 
tingly, among the people : but one must not foster pride. Their 
wishes should, at all times whatever, promptly be granted to 
petitioners : but one must not wait to be entreated.®^ Such, obvi- 
ously, is the duty of rulers in this world ; and for the justness of 
these maxims the practice of Premasahi is an argument. 

34. Of him, the auspicious lord Premasahi, was born another, 
the illustrious lord Hridaya, as he was called; a source of "hap- 
piness to the pious, and mighty like his forefathers : as arises the 
year ; teeming with lunar days of numerous moments ; whose 
appearance commences with the first day of the moon’s increase ; 
ever augmented by months growing with nycthemera alter- 
nating with light and dark fortnights.^ 

35. Thoroughly defending the entire world, this monarch es- 
pecially befriends the helpless ; as a cloud, rain equably as it may, 
yet irrigates most copiously the low places with its water : 

36. By which king have been assigned to Brahmans, with the 
prescribed formalities of grants on plates of copper, sundry villa- 
ges; begirt by lines of elegant gardens, rising with stuccoed 
dwelling-houses, inhabited by a substantial tenantry, provided 
with pellucid meres stocked with water-lilies, adorned with am- 
ple and frequent habitations of herdsmen, and with spacious 
tillage^ round about : 

37. Which king keeps up all his vast domain : where, from 
goodly mansions, may be recognized diversities of enunciation ; 
which is eligible from its fine towns and palm-trees ; delightful 
from attachment to the body of revealed and memorial law ; in- 
dependent of its border-lands ; captivating the heart by the pres- 
ence of proper roads ; and easy of attainment only by men 
challenging admiration : and he is likewise conversant in the sci- 
ence of melody and the dance, with its refinements?^ 

38. The whole earth and all potentates are enclosed in the 
hand of lord Hridaya. By the same were traced, midway on a 
golden wall, as it had been fifty immense elephants. 

39. It has been no matter of surprise at all, that a minute sta- 
tionary butt was transfixed by him, who, with his shafts, can 
sever, almost simultaneously, at quite distinct points, an arrow 
launched obliquely : 

40. Who, at the time of the chase, hunting on foot, has, all of 
a sudden, slain, with his bolt, a tiger assaulting from aloft of 
forefront fearful as an enormous serpent’s, and formidable ; ' 
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Eegarding whom is this speech of Indra — when he teas thus 
bespoken : 

41. ‘Prithee tell ws, Jishnu,®® why thou art dejected ‘What! 
is it not known to you, worthy deities, that this King Hridaya 
makes, on the earth, of Brahmans, many S'atakratus 7’^^ 

42. Of this lord of earth the queen is Sundari Devi ; the abode 
of prosperity, as being, in effect, the wealth of merit, embodied : 

43. From whom are constantly obtained, by Brahmans,®® ele- 
phants, beauteous as dusky clouds, with the copious ichor of 
their frontal exudation ; given with the water of donation®® ever 
at hand ; precluding, to the needy, the cause of clustering mis- 
eries : 

44. Who shines, resplendent, throughout the world, with her 
fair fame ; earned, unceasingly, by endowments, in succession as 
ordained ; which endowments, finding, among the nations, strait- 
ened scope for encomium, reached to heaven ; giving forth such 
effulgence as a hundred autumnal moons would realize : 

45. Who observes, without intermission, the holy ordinances, 
by innumerable conservatory liberalities,^® in the making ^’reser- 
voirs, gardens, ponds, and the like, entailing munificent gratuities : 

46. Who, establishing this fane, has enshrined therein Yishnu, 
S'ambhu, Granes'a, Durga, and Tarani.^i 

47. Who is there capable of fitly eulogizing her, by whom an 
abode has been provided to the adorable S'ankara,^^ S'n'dhara,'^® 
and others, deities as they are ? 

48. Who, the queen, evermore pays worship to the gods — and 
to the comely Trivikrama as chief — in the Brahmans whom she 
employs in it, and by dispensing good cheer, by keeping jubilees, 
and by bestowing unmeted riches. 

— . Moreover, by the command of the king, the youthful Mri- 
gavatP'* constantly brings various articles of food for oblation to 
Muradwit.'*® 

49. Surpassingly victorious is the lord King Hridaya, and pre- 
eminent in power by his clemency ; even as the moon, with its 
beams, subdues by the force of gentleness. 

50. At his behest, the clerkly Jayagovinda — son of the learned 
Mandana, of favorable repute, versed in the exegesis of the 
Mfmansa, a master of dialectic, and proficient in expounding the 
sacred oracles and their supplements — ^has composed, in epitome, 
this account relating to the sovereigns of his lineage. 

51. By dexterous artificers, named Sinhasahi, Dayarama, and 
Bhagfratha, this temple was constructed. 

52. On the day of Yishnu,'*® in the light fortnight of Jyeshtha, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty-four, this 
record was transcribed by Sadas'iva, and engraven by these 
skillful artisans aforesaid. 
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Friday, tFe 12th day of the bright semi-lunation of Jyeshtha, 
in the year of Samvat 1724. 

Index to the Metres in the foregoing Inscription. 


1, 7, 11, 13, 42, 45, ) 

46, 47, — , 49, 51, 52. J 

VaJctraF 

2, 4, 5, 6, 24. 

A'rya. 

3, 8, 48. 

Oiti. 

9, 16, 27, 29, 41. 

Pushpnt&grd. 

10, 12. 

Upagiti. 

14, 15. 

S'dlini. 

17, 44. 

Avitatha.*^ 

18. 

Priyh. 

19. 

S'uhhA. 

20, 31, 34, 36, 37. 

S'ardulavikridita. 

21, 39. 

Upendravajrd. 

22, 23. 

Pkriii. 

25. 

Varidhard. 

26. 

Smriti. 

28, 30, 32, 33. 

Sragdhard. 

35. 

Pramit&kshard. 

38, 40. 

Aupachkandasika, 

43. 

Vans'astha. 

50. 

S'ikharini, 


Notes. 

1 . Durgdvati underwent erennation some ten or twelve miles from 
Jubulpore, between the Mandala road and the Nerbudda. Her tomb is 
much frequented as a place of pilgrimage. It is spoken of in Sir Henry 
Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official. 

2 . Poona lithograph edition of Farishta, i. 481. This is the correct 
paging, and not 281, as is printed. I have collated four MSS. for the 
Persian of the passage under reference and its relative context ; and I 
am -unable to suggest a single reading, out of dozens, in supersession, 
at an improvement, of what 1 find in the lithograph. Evidently it was 
prepared with great care, if one may thus judge by synecdoche. 

3 . This is in the pargana of G4darwara, District of Nursinghpoor, 
according to the prevailing official chorography of Central India. 

4 . For the original of this precious production, which runs as below, 
I am beholden to the kindness of my friend Major Erskine, Commis- 
sioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories. The language is rustic 
Hindi, and that of a very crude order. Still the Sanskrit scholar, at 
least with the aid of my version, will scarcely fail to divine the source 
of «iany of its expressions. 

^ 1 ^ 31 ^^ 

gfr Trawrprr i 
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cFT^ <C? *TRT ^33T I 

si% srwrair yyi^chi r 

w'c*i^ ^ <i^i»ii4(riyi<yi 5r7 i 

Men 1 1 sTW hiH ^Icnthl l 
^3T?T rT ^ <K'^ -llf^ cJT^ STtrT I 

cfi’l fTn'c^H snr 5RFI ^ ctill^shl I 

5. A title of Vishnu. Its import, according to the Puranas, is given 
in the dictionaries. For an e.xplanation of the V aidika Vishnu’s three 
steps, see a passage, cited from Durga A'eharya, in Dr. Muir’s Matapa- 
riksha, Part the First, p. 105 of the Sanskrit. Also see Prof. Wilson’s 
Translation of the Rig-veda, i. 53, 54. 

6 . - Such, or ‘very essence,’ pdramdrthikam sadrupam, appears to be 
the most preferable rendering of ilthambhdva; a term which, among the 
grammarians, has served as a theme of most voluminous contention. 

The various significations of ittham, and of its synonyme tatha, have 
not as yet, to my knowledge, received much consideration. The latter 
obviously implies ‘ seasonableness,’ in this couplet : 

cfiiu Irj^ chi ^ m Mmn 51^^ ftfT^ JTrl^ I 

Shad dam'ana samuchchaya, t’l. 21. 

In fact, the precise shade of meaning borne by tatha seems frequently 
to depend entirely on the requirements of the context. But even the 
natural transition of its import from ‘so’ or ‘thus’ to ‘conformably,’ and 
thence to ‘rightly,’ ‘ well,’ ‘as desired,’ may perhaps lead to a correct 
apprehension of the Bauddha Tathdgata, convertible with Sugata, or 
‘ the departed in peace.’ Cf. Mirahar hoc si sic abieret. Terent., Andr., 
I. ii. 4. If this explanation of Tathdgata be inadmissible, we may, by 
the analogy of other languages — as the Greek, in which owriu,' some- 
times stands for QciSia ; — take its element tatha to intend ‘ easily,’ ‘ with- 
out impediment :’ or, ‘ notoriously.’ Another strictly derivative sense 
of which this particle is susceptible is ‘ for.'good and forever,’ ‘ conclu- 
sively,’ ‘in perpetuity he passed away not to return. Or, ‘just as he 
w'as ;’ that is to say, absolved from the necessity of renewing his earthly 
existence. 

7 . A r^ion whose extent is not yet determined with any certainty, 
but which included more or less of the present District of Jubulpore. 
Four miles to the S. W. of the city so called lies what is now the village 
of Gadha ; a place which is supposed to have been, in former times, the 
capital of the kingdom mentioned in the te.xt. 

§. This name and the last, with the connective that couples them, are 
fused, by Captain Fell, into the portentous combination “ Karnotha- 
ratnasena.” 

9 . Sir W. H. Sleeman transposes Virasinha and his sire. 

10 . He is referred to in the Baghela-vans‘a-charita, chapter iv. In 
his time Baber sat on the throne of Delhi. 
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H. Literally, ‘conflagration at the end of the world.’ 

12. “Solemn donations are ratified by pouring water into the hand 
of the donee.” Colebrooke’s Miscell. Essays, ii. 259, foot-note. 

13. A name of Indra: ‘the spoiler of the cities’ of his foes. 

14. ‘The golden mountain Meru. 

15. Kepresented, in order to secure an equivoque, by an epithet signi- 
fying ‘ mine of precious stones.’ 

16. The original has swargMa, ‘lord of paradise;’ one of Indra’s 
appellatives. 

IT. Suvarna, in the Sanskrit; the name of a weight and of a coin. 
For its definition and value, see the As. Ecs. (8vo. edition), v. 93 : also 
Prof. Wilson’s Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus (second 
edition), i. 47, foot-note. 

18. The ever-beneficent cow of Hindu fable, who gratifies every desire. 

19. In the original there is an intention to palter with the expressions 
praja and loka. 

20. This, and not ‘ powerful,’ is, I think, here the designed sense of 
halav&n, by a strain. 

21. In the Sanskrit, Akabara. Just before we also have, partly as 
being unavoidable, A'sapha Kh4na. 

22. A title of Indra : ‘ the much-invoked.’ 

23> The same as Aijuna. Pdrtha is the matronymic of Pfith4. 

24. To entitle either the queen or the heir apparent to such a desti- 
nation as he has assigned them, the poet may be suspected of having 
taken one of the liberties of his craft. S'ridhara SwAmin — while anno- 
tating the Bhagavata-pur&na, vi. 10, 33 — cites the following apposite 
.scripture, but without supplying means for its verification : 

Oil'll I i 

?TRra;4i4J ■(Tir ot -s 

‘ These two persons noto^usly rend and enter the disk of the sun : 
the contemplative superannuated ascetic, and he that is slain in battle, 
affronting the foe! 

Captain Fell englishes the twenty-fifth and twenty -sixth stanzas in 
these words : “ Upon a battle taking place, this illustrious warrior, who 

made the earth bend beneath his vast army, and who had ever defeated 
his foes by his dreadful valor, was slain by hundreds of thousands of his 
adversary’s arrows. Durgavati, who was mounted on an elephant, sev- 
ered her own head with the scimitar she held in her hand : she reached 
the supreme spirit, pierced the sun’s orb (obtained salvation).” 

25. As following a different classification of natural objects, we should 
here say, but only as an approximate equivalent, ‘ inanimate.’ 

26. In the expansiveness of the original, ‘ the lord of the face of the 
earth.’ 
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27 . Word for word, ‘the burner of Smara,’ one of the names of the 
Hindu Eros, signifying ‘ remembrance.’ The story of his destraction by 
S'iva’s frontal eye cannot require repeating. 

2§. ‘ The six-faced K4rtikeya, the god of war. 

29 . Vidhuta; a very common, yet solecistic, form of the past parti- 
ciple, for vidhuta. In the thirty-second stanza it occurs again. 

30. Many Hindu writers, particularly the later, greatly affect this 
species of delineation by similes. An extract from the description of the 
heroine of Snbandhu’s novelette may not unaptly be introduced as a 
longer specimen in the same style ; ‘ As it were, a picture on the wall of 
versatile life, the rendezvous of the daintiness of the triple universe, the 
alchemical master-remedy of the archmagician Youth, the ideal of erotic 
conception, a lodgment of joyousness, Cupid’s ensign in the conquest 
of the three spheres, the realization of fancy, the rebuke of Love, a 
magistery to brace the senses, the fascinating energy of the Heart- 
agitator, the native pleasure-ground of beauty, chief chamber in the fane 
of good fortune, the fountain-head of pulchritude, the perfection of soul’s 
attracting incantations, the sight-deluding quality of Passion the con- 
juror, Praj4pati’a creation tor the allurement of the threefold world.’ 

For the original, see my edition of the Vasavadatta, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica ; pp. 64-67. In the Sanskrit, every clause of this passage is ac- 
companied by the quasilic particle iva. 

31 . Thus far this stanza gestates with puns. Under my obstetrication 
into English, they have fallen still-born : no loss of consequence. 

32 . More scrupulously, ‘ hemeronyktia.’ 

33 . The sense may be, ‘ taking its departure during the currency of 
the dark fortnight ;’ agreeably to the reckoning which obtains to the 
south of the Nerbudda. 

34 . Urvard. Its resemblance to the d^ovga, ‘fruitful plain,’ of Homer 
and Hesiod may, or may not, be accidental. 

35. The equivoques with which this stanza is studded are quite un- 
translatable ; except a few at the end, which are printed in italics. What 
is meant, in the terminology of Hindu music, by sthana, dharma, and 
mdrga, I am at a loss to say. The last is, perhaps, ‘ mode.’ 

I understand, by the word kinnara, ‘ a man provoking admiration ;’ as 
the context should seem to exact this acceptation, the etymological: 
kim implying ‘ surprise,’ favorable or otherwise. Kshira Sw4min and 
Lingaya Siiri, in their scholia on the Amara-kos'a, allege that ‘ a low 
man’ is also imported by this compound. As designating the celestial 
songsters, I would suggest that ‘ or’ interrogative rather represents its 
first member. Compare, on this theory, the kindred derivation of vdnara, 

‘ a monkey ;’ literally, ‘ whether a man V 

36 . Being interpreted, ‘ the conqueror ;’ a name of Indra. 

37. A hundred hippocausts are said to raise the mortal that offers 
them to the rank of Indra ; who is, accordingly, agnominated s'atakratu. 
The drift of the text is, that Hridaya’s favor for the priesthood vyas sig- 
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nalized by such muDificent liberality as to enable Brahmans, through 
the performance of meritorious ceremonies, to endanger the stability of 
the rant of Indra himself, the lord of heaven. 

38. Analytically, ‘Titan-foes of the earth;’ and the foes of the Titans 
are the gods. The result is, ‘ terrestrial deities.’ 

39 . See the note on the seventeenth stanza. 

40 . An explanation of this technicality will be seen in Colebrooke’s 
Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, pp. 274 and 334. 

41 . S'ambhu is S'iva; Tarani is Siirya, or the sun. 

43. Or ‘ the propitious a name of S'iva. 

43. The possessor of S'ri that is to say, Vishnu : S'ri, or Lakshmi, 
being his wife. 

44. King Hridaya’s daughter, probably. No mention of her is found 
elsewhere. 

A note on this distich has been given above, after its original. 

45. Or Murari, etc. ; ‘ the enemy of Mura :’ an epithet of Vishnu, 
who slew a demon so called. 

46 . With the astrologers, this day is the next after that so called by the 
theogonists : for, according to the Padma-puruna and the Brahmanda- 
purana, the eleventh of the fortnight is the prime favorite of Vishnu, 
who is its regent. The second numeral of what I now read 12, at the 
end of the inscription, is very indistinct. To ensure certainty, it was, 
therefore, necessary to resort to computation. The result is, the satis- 
faction of knowing that ‘ the clerkly Jayagovinda’ followed the astrolo- 
gers. The date in the text answers to the fifth of June, A. D. 1C67, 
N. S. 

For convenience of reference, I subjoin a list of the tutelars of the 
days of the lunar fortnights ; for both w'hich they are the same. 


1st. 

Fire. 

9th. 

Gauri. 

2d. 

Brahmd. 

10th. 

Tama. 

3d. 

Gaurt 

11th. 

The Vis'we devdh. 

4tb. 

Gajjes'a. 

12tb. 

Vishnu. 

6th. 

The serpent tribe. 

13th. 

K4ma. 

6th. 

Kartikeya. 

14th. 

S'iva. 

7th. 

The Sun. 

16 th. 

The Moon. 

8th. 

S'iva. 




The pitri-gana, or bands of manes, preside over the conjunction. 

47 , The heroic measure, according to its prescribed scheme, is stro- 
phic. Yet, as regards the adjacent pairs of its verses, all material devia- 
tions from the canons laid down in the S'ruta-hodka — such as, when 
the fourth syllable is long, of elongating, at pleasure, the fifth — are con- 
fined, usually, if not universally, to the third hemistich. This is the 
case, for instance, throughout this inscription. Thus : the first hemistich, 
conformably to the ancient rule, everywhere exhibiting an epitrite, in s'l. 
1, 46, 47, 51, and 52, the third ends, after a long syllable, with a fourth 
pseon ; in s'l. 13 and 45, with a dispondee; and, in s'l. 49, with a cho- 
riamb. 
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While usage allows greater freedom to at least the third hemistich of 
the heroic measure, in its latter half, than is accorded by the S'ruia- 
bodha, it refuses to avail itself of much of the liberty which that work 
silently permits in the first halves of the distichs generally. The middle 
syllables are not found to be a pyrrhic in any of them ; and the closing 
two, in the second and fourth, are never an iamb. 

M. Lancereau’s section on the s'loka, though correctly representing 
the intent of his author, does not, therefore, give an account of actual 
custom. See his Sroutabodha, p. 26. 

I here cite a portion of Professor Wilson’s first description of the 
Anushtubh measure, from p. 436 of the last edition of his Sanskrit Gram- 
mar ; “ In its most regular form, Ihe first foot is any one except a tri- 

brach ; the second may be a dactyl, a tribrach, cretic, or anaptest ; the 
other two syllables are indifferently long or short.” But the first foot 
is also forbidden to be a dactyl ; since it is the concurrence of two short 
syllables as the second and third that is to be avoided. Again, in the 
second and fourth quarters of the stanza, the second foot may not be a 
dactyl or a cretic, where an amphibrach or an antibacchic has preceded. 
Nor are the final two syllables arbitrary. The seventh is never short, 
in the first and third hemistichs, unless the fourth is so ; and, in the sec- 
ond and last hemistichs, it is, under no circumstances, long. Other cor- 
rections of the description just cited, and integrations of it, may be 
gathered from what has been said above. Nor is it intimated, by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, that the hemistichs of the half Anushtubh are not uniform. 

It was, thus, ill-advised; in a German editor, to prefer the reading : 

^ rcf'Miv ^ 

Three of my MSS. of the S'akuntala have ^ ; which is, for more 
than one reason, most undoubtedly to be accepted. See Professor Boeht- 
lingk’s S'akuntala, pp. Ht, 2'14, and 289. I have in vain searched 
the whole of Kaliddsa’s works for a similar license. Moreover, the 
older form is Piiru, not Puru. Professor Wilson says that “ the first 
vowel of Puru is short.” Translation of the Rig-veda, iii. 163, third 
foot-note. In the Vishnu-purana it is so ; where, by the bye, Puru’s 
brother is tfru, not Bruj contrarily to the learned translator. But we 
find Piiru in the Bhagavaia, and also in the Rig-veda ; as Professor 
Wilson afterwards discovered. He does not, however, remark on his 
former error. 

48 . The Avitatha, Narkutaka, and Kokilaka contain the same num- 
ber and the same disposition of feet : only the first has no caesuras ; and 
these pauses, in the last two, differ. Yet Sundara TTpadhyaya, in his 
commentary on the 'Vvitta-TaVnakava^ the Sugama-vvittij says that the 
Narkutaka and Kokilaka are two names for one measure. 

Colebrooke — Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 148 — has inadvertently consid- 
ered the Avitatha and Narkutaka to be identical. The stanza which 
he prints is of the former metre, a “very uncommon” one, as he justly 
observes. In the Veda-stuti — Bhdgavata-purana, x, latter section, 
eighty-seventh chapter — a number of instances of it are to be seen, with 
one stanza in narkutaka and one in kokilaka, 

Saugor, March, 1838. 



ARTICLE 11. 


TWO INSCRIPTIONS 

PHRTAINrUa^ TO THE 

PARAMlRA RULERS OF MALAVA: 

THE SANSKRIT, WITH TRANSLATIONS AND REMARKS. 

Br FITZ-EDWARD HALL, D.C.L. 


Presented to the Society October 17, 1860. 


Though the kings mentioned in the memorials' under notice 
have already been made known to the world, yet the statements 
which have been put forth concerning their connection and suc- 
cession require to be rectified. Their names are subjoined. The 
comments which have been suggested with reference to them, as 
being by -matter, are added in the form of notes. 

Bhoja Deva. 

Udayaditya Deva.*' 

Naravarma Deva. 

Yas'ovarma Deva. 

Ajayavarman.® 

Vindhyavarman. 

Subhatavarman. 

Aijunavarraa Deva. A.D. 1211-1215. 

Devapala Deva was reigning, as I have brought to light in 
another paper, in the year 1353 of our era, at Dhara. This city 
had been the royal seat of the last Bhoja, about three hundred 
years before; and likewise that of Yas'ovarman, in 1143. Jaya- 
varman dates- one edict from Vardhamanapura and Arjuna 
publishes another at Mandapa.® But these two places may have 
served only for temporary residence.® 

The copper-plates containing the following inscriptions are de- 
posited in the library of the Begum’s school at Sehore in Bhopal, 
where I examined them in February of last year. 


On the Paramara Pulers of Mdlava. 
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I/'Insceiption No. I. 

^PTRri 

R'^rTTf^ q-:ii\n 

sfImrT ^ ^•* ^1111#: I 

^ i4) u®f?r Hi^mHii^n 

?frT ^ ^ I 

#n^ ^ f^rfe: n^ii 

fT^^5Rnr^^^rftfrFTi t 

5fNtsi^ ITT i\\n 

rfrft '^■<yil\rat I 

II ^ II 

^jfrT jft^^^lfelrrRgjr ^[JpT*’ 4(«^=tnfr<s<(j|i: II t : ii 

rTFrr^ fl^^FW il 

ERPg^^ #7T ^^sfH liMl 

vot. VII. 4 
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STTOTTrf 




ft ^P% TO 


II \0 II 


rTO^ WTO q^: I 


r •^ 


sl^fsrgfr: grT: II II 


HPT ^(IH FT raNT^TTPTl 

TOT^TFnprg Fftwf^ii\^ 






gg: g^FTSRH m TtF^ 
<TFI ^hIh i^^slH'- CFTm 


JlrT mro ^TOPTH: I 

TOtro^t TO?t TOiiUn 
giFFterr^ TO sPT^ TOT®i 
^TOPT^TTOTO 31?ft ^ T%sTFTrRll\(3|| 
ch MTITO^^FH H ITO aF FRTHH l 


^ rroro^ iw toto w i 

NoiHlipi yPTM TOTOWT ii ^ 
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€niki%fH^FTOt mm 

m I r^4«HT5i ric|®^ 
wmm %irjnTOT 
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{Rirrf^ ^- 

J?T I 

3r^W cf 

Tr.1NSLATI0>'. 

Om ! Glory to Virtue, the frontlet-gem of the four human 
ends F 

1. May the Lord of the twice-born — gladdener of the world, 
from notoriously occupying the earth, in being as it were a 
shadow — bestow on you prosperity.® 

2. May he, Paras'urama, be exalted ; penetrated by the Ksha- 
tras slain, in strife, by whom, in order to become donor of the earth 
to Brahmans, the disk of the rising and declining sun has perma- 
nently acquired a coppery hue.® 

3. May Rama — who, in battle, allayed, with the water of Man- 
dodarfs tears, the fire of severance from the mistress of his life — 
be of avail for your welfare. 

4. May Yudhishthira be triumphant : whose feet even Bhima 
placed upon his head, and whom the founder of his race, the 
moon, framed, so to speak, in the similitude of himself, for gen- 
tleness P 

5. There was a sovereign, the auspicious Bhojadeva : the or- 
nament of the Paramara lineage ; in glory, a Kansajit a man 
whose ploughs overpassed the face of the earth 

6. The moonlight of whose fame having irradiated the undu- 
lating ridges of the quarters, the lilies of the abundant renown 
of hostile princes became closed.'® 

7. From him sprang Udayaditya ; whose sole delight was con- 
stant enterprise ; of peculiar felicity as a champion ; and a source 
of infelicity to his antagonists ; 

8. By whose arrows, discharged in fierce destructive war, how 
many lofty monarchs, formidable with armies, were not extirpa- 
ted !'^ 

9. Of him was born King FTaravarman : who clove the vital 
parts of his enemies ; sagacious in sustaining virtue ; the limit 
of .princes 
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10. Who, by shares'® of villages which he, every morning, 
himself bestowed upon Brahmans, rendered Virtue, one-footed 
as it was, multiped. 

11. Of him a son was born, Yas'ovarman, the frontlet of 
Kshatriyas. From him issued a son, Ajayavarman ; renowned 
for his conquests and fortune. 

12. Vindhyavarman was born as his son ; at the head of he- 
roes, of well-omened birth, zealous in the extinction of the Gur- 
jaras,"’ long-armed. 

18. Of whom, skilled in warfare, the sword, with its edge up- 
raised,*® as if to deliver the three worlds, assumed a triple edge. 

14. Subsequently, his high-born'® son. King Subhatavarman, 
affluent as Sutraman, persevering in religious duties, incited the 
earth to their observance: 

15. Of whom, conqueror of the directions, of sun-like lustre, 
the splendor, as it were a forest-fire, even to this day blazes, re- 
sounding, in Pattana^ of the Gurjaras. 

16. He having attained apotheosis,®' his son. King Arjuna, now 
sustains, with his arm, the circuit of the earth, like a bracelet 

17. Whose celebrity — since Jayasinha®® took to flight in the 
war of his juvenile diversions — as it had been the laughter of 
the custodians of the quarters, extended in all directions ; 

18. Who, a repository of the entire wealth of poesy and song, 
fitly relieved the goddess Saraswatf of the burthen of her vol- 
umes and her lute. 

19. Who, possessing three descriptions of combatants,®^ spread 
abroad his renown as threefold. Else, how have the three worlds 
acquired their whiteness ?®® 

The same, a sovereign exalted above all, in respect of the land, 
remaining over and beyond that bestowed by former princes, in 
the village of Hathinavara, on the north bank of the Narmada, 
in the district®® of Pagara, gives notice to®*^ all imperial officers, 
to Brahmans— the eminent,^ to the local village head-men,®® to 
his people, and to others, — 

Be it known to you as follows : By us, sojourning at the holy 
station of the blessed Amares'wara,®® after bathing at the junc- 
tion®' of the Eeva and Kapila, at the sacred season of an eclipse 
of the moon, at its full in Bhadrapada, in the year twelve hun- 
dred and seventy- two, and after worshipping the adorable lord 
of Bhavani,®® Onkara,®® the consort of Lakshmi, and the master 
of the discus ;®^ considering the vanity of the world, as thus set 
forth : — 

‘ Unstable as the storm-cloud is delusive primacy of earth. 
Sweet for only the fleeting moment is the fruition of objects of 
sense. Like a water-drop on the tip of a spear of grass is the 
vital breath of men. Ah ! virtue is the sole attendant on the 
journey of the other world:’®® — 
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Eeflectiag on all this, and electing spiritual recompense ; has, 
from motives q/'the greatest piety,®* with preliminary presentahbn 
q/" water, been granted, by patent ; for enhancement of the merit 
and renown of our mother, our father, and of ourself ; for dura- 
tion coexistent with the moon, the sun, the seas, and the earth ; 
to the family priest, the learned and auspicious Grovinda S'arman, 
a Brahman ; settled at the place called Muktavasthii student 
of the Vajasaneya subdivision of the Vedaf^ of the stock of Kas'- 
yapa,®^ and of the three branches, Kas'yapa, A'vatsara, and 
Naidhruva; son of the learned Jaitrasinha, grandson of the 
learned Somadeva, and great grandson of Delba, maintainer of a 
perpetual fire this land ; of which the four boundaries are de- 
fined filled with fields containing trees together with mon- 
ey-rent, share of produce, house-tax,^® ferry -tolls, impost on salt, 
and all other the like dues ; and with its hidden treasure and de- 
posits. 

Mindful hereof, the resident head man of this village, and our 
subjects dwelling here, being observant of our behests, will deliver 
to him, Oovinda S'arman, all charges, as they fall to be paid ; 
namely, share of produce, taxes, rent in cash, and so forth. 

Moreover, knowing the requital of this meritorious act to be 
common, the coming occupants of our title, born in our line, or 
strangers, should admit and uphold this virtuous donation by us 
assigned.'** 

And it has been said : 

1. By numerous kings, Sagara and others, the earth has been 
enjoyed. Whosesoever, for custody, at any time, has been the 
soil, his, at that time, has been the fruit of even the previous 
iestowment thereof.** 

2. He who resumes land, given by himself or given by another, 
transformed to a worm in ordure, grovels there with his ances- 
tors.*® 

3. Thus does Eamachandra again and again conjure all these 

and future protectors of the glebe : ‘ Universal to men is this 

bridge of good works, liberality, and to be guarded, by you, from 
age to age.’ 

4. Beckoning,*^ accordingly, good fortune and human life to 
be as uncertain as a bead of water on the petal of a lotos, and 
conscious** that all this is appositely propounded, of a surety it 
behoves not men to cut short the repute of others. 

Done in the year 1272, on the fifteenth of the light fortnight 
of Bhadrapada, on Wednesday.*® 

This was executed by Madana, the king’s spiritual adviser, 
with the approbation of Rajasalakhana,®* chief minister of peace 
and war.®* 

This is the autograph of the great king, the auspicious Arju- 
navarma Deva. 

Engraved by Bapyadeva, clerk. 
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^ qf^ I 

l^ U W iPliblsfH l!?l I 

^TrT^l 

* * -Jf ^5- * * 

\t^oo n ^ I ^i ^ ^ I 

^Rrrf^t fT° ^nf^r^LTOHHH 

5^ *7^l 

Translation. 

*****■»« 

This same sovereign, exalted over all, in respect of Ubhuvoi- 
saha,®^ in the village of Uttarayano, appertaining to Savairisole,®* 
advertises all royal officials, Brahmans — the eminent, the resident 
village head-man, his people generally, and others. 

Be it known to you as follows : After ablution at the holy 
station of Somavati, on Monday, the fifteenth day of the moon’s 
wane in A'shadha, the auspicious Arjunavarma Deva did grant, 
with prior presentation (/water, to the excellent family priest, the 
learned Govinda, a ground-plot for a temple®® to Daiffiadbipati,®® 
extending as far as the boundary of the edifices®’’ on the main 
street, in the city of Mahakala.®® 

Likewise: by us ; sojourning at the fortunate Bhrigukachchha,®® 
after bathing at the sacred season of a solar eclipse, at the change 
of the moon, in the dark fortnight of Vais'akha, in the year 
twelve hundred and seventy ; and after worshipping the divine 
consort of Bhavani ; considering the vanity of the world, etc. : 
* * * reflecting on all this, and electing spiritual reward ; 

has, from motives o/the greatest piety, with initiatory gift of 'mXer, 
vot. VII. 5 
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been granted, by patent ; to augment the merit and good name 
of our mother, our father, and ourself; for duration coexistent 
with the moon, the sun, the seas, and the earth ; to the domestic 
chaplain, the learned Govinda S'arman, Brahman ; settled at the 
place called Muktavasthii ; reader of the Yajasaneya Yaidika 
subdivision ; of the stock of Kas'yapa, and of the three branches, 
Kas'yapa, A'vatsara, and Naidhruva ; son of the learned Jaitra- 
sinha, grandson of the learned®® Somadeva, and great grandson 
of Delha, who maintained a perpetual fire; even the entire vil- 
lage aforesaic?; of which the four boundaries are defined; filled 
with fields containing trees; together with money-rent and share 
of produce, with house-tax, including all dues, and with its hid- 
den treasure and deposits. 

Mindful hereof, the local head-man of this village, and our sub- 
jects /iere abiding, observant of our injunction, will disburse to 
him, Govinda S'arman, all charges, as they fall to be paid; to-wit, 
share of produce,®^ taxes, rent in money, and the rest, the per- 
quisites of the gods and of Brahmans excepted. 

******* 

Done in the year 1270, on Monday, the fifteenth day of the 
dark serai-lunation of Vais'akha. 

This was executed by Madana, the king’s spiritual guide, with 
the acquiescence of the learned and fortunate Bilhapa, chief min- 
ister of peace and war. 

This is the sign manual of the great king, the auspicious Ar- 
junavarma Deva. 

Incised by Bapyadeva, clerk. 

Note.s. 

1 . In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1836, pp. 377 
etc., is a land-grant of Atjunavarman, edited and translated by the late 
Mr. L. Wilkinson. In a subsequent volume, that for 1838, pp. 736 etc., 
this gentleman writes, pointing to that instrument : “ I was about to 

add translations also of ’the other two inscriptions : but, finding that 
they both correspond, word for word, with that formerly sent to you, in 
all respects but the dates — which are later, the one only by three, and 
the other only by five years, than that of the former inscription — and 
that they both record grants by the same Kdja Aijuna, translations of 
them would be but an idle repetition.” But the correspondence is not 
so close as is thus asserted. The two inscriptions referred to are those 
now published. 

*. I now redeem the promise which I once made, to demonstrate 
that a mistake has been committed in throwing back IJdayfiditva to 
A.D. 618. Two facsimile copies of the TJdaypur inscription, which I 
was at much pains in getting executed, have been of material aid to me 
towards arriving at a determination on this point. 
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The person for whom that wretched scrawl was indited calls himself 
a descendant of Udayaditya of Malava: but it is clear that, whether so 
or not, he knew nothing of TJday4ditya’s family. The word — 

rightly, ui — in the monument adverted to, is not the name of a 

king. Gondala is the first regal personage whom it notices. His son 
seems to be Gyata ; for which qTriT has been printed ; the vernacular 
corruption, perhaps, of yiHI, nominative of tUtT. if such 

be the true reading, is an epithet of the doubtful Gyata, and, by no pos- 
sibility, an appellation. IJdaykditya is represented as son of the last ; 
and he is distinctly stated to have been ruling in Samvat 1116, or S'aka 
981, i. e., A. D. 1059. For four hundred and forty-six years subse- 
quently, it is alleged, the Yavanas had been in the ascendant : and thjj) 
term brings us to Samvat 1562, S'aka 1447 — which should be 1427 — 
or the year 4607 — not 4669, as printed — of the Kali-yuga, i. e , A. D. 
1506 ; at which time the person at whose instance the inscription was 
written appears to have assumed some sort of authority. Six years later, 
in S'rimukha — an item wanting to Capt. Burt’s copy — or A. D. 1513, 
he engaged in a pious transaction in honor of S'iva. His name was 
Sagaravarman — metamorphosed, as printed, into ttOriyriT — commonly 
styled Chanddeva, or Chandra Deva. Nor is S'alivAhana given as son 
of Udayaditya. 

More might be said on the present topic : but it is enough, if I have 
shown that we have here to do with a thing of no importance, abstrac- 
ted from its liability to beget error. See the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Bengal for 1840, pp. 545 etc. 

Professor Lassen, I am told, has accepted the inscription thus dispos- 
ed of, as suflScient voucher for antedating Udayaditya some four hun- 
dred and fifty years. It is scarcely credible. 

‘*:^Udavaditya was, very likely, in power in A. D. 1059, however reluc- 
tantly we receive the word of such as Sagaravarman, or his historicaster. 
.^JPhere is an inscription, still undeciphered, lying at Bhopal, in which 
occurs the name of Udayaditya. Its date is Samvat ] 241, if I may rely 
on a blundering transcript of it. In another inscription, in the Bija- 
mandira, a temple at the same place with the record just spoken of, an 
Udayaditya is mentioned, in a Sanskrit couplet, as having been king 
over BhiipAla in the S'aka year 1108, or A. D. 1186. The words are 
these : 






3 . Mr. Wilkinson quietly assumes Jayavarman and Ajayavarman to 
be identical ; though, in the inscriptions, each is said to have had a dif- 
ferent successor : the former, Haris'chandra ; and the latter, Vindhyavar- 
man. To reconcile the discrepancy resulting from this confusion, he 
resorts to the theory that Haris'chandra “ was only a prince of the royal 
family, and, as such, became possessed of an appanage, an^ not of the 
whole kingdom.” This view, he thinks, is countenanced by the title of 
being given to Haris'chandra. The same term, however, but 
dropped in the English version, is applied to his father, Lakshmivarman ; 
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who, it should seem, if not himself a king, was the eldest son of one. 
Mr. Wilkinson was unaware of this fact ; not having seen, apparently, 
the relative inscriptions translated by Colebrooke. 

Speaking of Yas'ovannan and Lakshmivaiinan, Colebrooke says, as 
touching the latter ; “ He did not become his successor : for Jayavar- 

man is, in another inscription, named immediately after Yas'evarman ; 
and was reigning sovereign.” MiseelL Essays, ii. 303. But Colebrooke 
was unacquainted with the after-history of the &mily to which they 
belonged. 

As Lakshmivarman sat on the throne with Eis sire, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he was the first-born. Ilis brother, Jayavarman, also speaks 
of himself as if a sovereign ruler. Lakshmivarman may have died while 
Haris'ehandra was still a child, and Jayavarman have acted as regent on 
behalf of his nephew, to whom the government eventually devolved 
from him ; if they did not administer it conjointly. Yet it is noticea- 
ble that Jayavarman granted away land, at one period, precisely as if he 
were the sole and substantive head of the state. Possibly the extreme 
youth of his ward prevented his being named at that time. 

Lakshmivarman being mentioned, by his son, under the title of 
rr^T5iiTr^, and not as king, it may be that he deceased during the life- 
time of Yas'ovarman. Haris'ehandra designates himself in a similar 
manner, where he would certainly have called himself, without qualifica- 
tion, sovereign, had he laid claim to undivided power. His complete 
style, in fact, is that which his father used as prince regnant. Policy, 
or some other motive, may have dissuaded him from the style of full 
royalty, his hereditary right. It may, therefore, be conjectured that 
Jayavarman was still living in A.D. 1179. 

words in which Haris'ehandra takes notice of his own accession 
are WfOrthy of remark. Premising Lis ancestors, while he passes over 


his father, he mentions his uncle, and adds, of himself : (/rtiM I rf TSrTrjtmt: 

In other words, he acknowledges that he had 
‘ obtained his supreme rank by the favor of this, the very last, ruler.’ 
Yet, notwithstanding this assertion, it will be observed that he does not 
unequivocally pretend to kingship. The delicacy of the distinction is 
truly Hindu. 


If the phrase rn^TTOTTfr be designed to indicate the succession of a 
son to like dignity with his father’s, a strain is put on it as regards its 
application to Jayavarman, provided he was not a usurper. Haris'chan- 
dra, in the body of his patent, does not say whose son he himself was : 
and, if he had done so, perhaps he could not have employed this for- 
mula with any more propriety ; as I conceive that its strict tenor, in its 
most usual acceptation, is to mark connection between monarchs succes- 
sively in actual possession. 

Ajayavarman, being son of Y’^as'ovarman, must "have been brother — 
presumably, younger brother — of Lakshmivarman and Jayavarman. 
His son, or grandson, came to the chief power ; bat how, remains to be 
discovered. "Of offspring of Haris'ehandra and Jayavarman we hear 
nothing. 

Devadhara, entitled raja-putra, or ‘ king’s son,’ is found as a subscri- 
bing witness to a donative instrument of Yas'ovarman. This is all that 
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can be said of him at present. It may be that he was simply a Kajput, 
and not of the issue of Yas'ovarman. 

These speculations are founded, in part, on the presumption that the 
sons of Yas'ovarman were not independent masters of as many distinct 
territories. 

See the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1836, pp. SV"? 
etc. ; and for 1838, pp. ’736 etc. : also Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous*Essays, 
ii. 297 etc. 

Between Yindhyavarman and Subhatavarman a King “Amushyd- 
yana” is interposed by Mr. Wilkinson, who mistakes an epithet for a 
proper name. This and several other misinterpretations are copied, 
without correction, by Mr. A. K. Forbes, in his Rds-mdld, i. 114, 208. 

I am perplexed what to make of “ Wullal, the King of Onjein,” who 
is said to have been conquered by Kumarapala of Gujerat. Kuradra- 
pdla’s time was between A. D. 1142 and 1173. Can it be that Balldla — 
as I should spell the word — was another name of Jayavarman ? See 
the Rds-mdld, i. 184-187. 

That Karavarman ruled as early as A. D. Il07, we have the evidence 
of an inscription on marble, seen by Col. Tod. Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, i. 223, 226. 

4. sgrayirr^Trr^^TaraTrT : “ from his abode at the auspicious Yardha- 

mdnapura an improbable idiom. Miscell. Essays, ii. 307, 309. Cole- 
brooke’s facsimile of his original leads me to Relieve that the right 
reading is -ss : ‘ here, resident at the auspicious 

Yardhainanapura.’ The sr is unmistakable ; and, as the ardhdkdra was 
not to be expected, there wants nothing, to bring out my wording, but 
the stroke which converts d into o. 

5. This is, probably, either the original, or the Sanskritized form, of 
the present Mdndu. We have the same word, I presume, in Kdth- 
indndu, usually derived from Kashthamandira. Whether mnndapa ever 
means ‘ city,’ I am unable to say. If it does, like pattancF&nA nagara, 
its synonymes, it has come to be an appellation. Compare ndUg in the 
vulgar Romaic ’s ndi-rj, Stambol, or Constantinople. 

6. Mr. Wilkinson errs in understanding that Haris'chandra issues a 
patent *• from his capital of Nilagiri.” The document recites that Nila- 
giri was the district — mandala — in which the land alienated was situate. 


7. According to Hindu conception, the purpose of life is fourfold : 
virtue, wealth, gratification of the senses, and final blessedness. I know 
of no warrant for considering the third, or grnr, to imply “ love of God,” 
as Colebrooke explains it on one occasion. Digest of Hindu Law etc. 
(8vo. edition), ii. 382. 

There is something peculiar in the salutations of nearly all the edicts, 
hitherto discovered, of the later rulers of Malava. In one of the grants 
published by Colebrooke, we find “ auspicious victory 

and elevation.” Another of them has ‘ auspiciousness, 

victory, and elevation.’ Colebrooke seems silently to have departed, 
here, from his facsimile. See his Miscell. Essays, ii. 307, 308. 
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8* Mr. Wilkinson changes to Jrf^SJJ^SfrraT. Imagin- 

ing the couplet to be pregnant with puns, he translates it in three differ- 
ent wavs. The true sense which would come in place of that which he 
ranks as principal is, however, defeated by reading trfw&rsnTOT ; however 
we might then find something, in the verses, about eclipses of the moon ; 
the writer of them being assumed to hold the rational opinions of Bhas- 
kara A'charya concerning the cause of those phenomena. But it is 
impossible, on either lection, to extort from the passage anything appli- 
cable to the serpent S'esha. 

The moon — but not here — is sometimes called or Isi, 

‘ chief of the twice-born.’ Its primary emanation from the eye of Atri 
counts as birth the first ; and its extraction from the sea of milk, into 
which it was cast, is its second birth. 

The nineteen stanzas which commence my original are in every wise 
identical with as many at the beginning of the inscription translated 
by Mr. Wilkinson in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1836, pp. 377 etc. I write-with a copy before me, in manuscript, taken 
from his facsimile. 

Such is a literal rendering of the scarcely less awkward original. 

Warriors who fall in battle are supposed, by the Hindus, to reach 
Paradise through the sun. 

Mr. Wilkinson, by ^vo bold strokes, alters the Sanskrit entirely : and, 
after all, he entirely misapprehends the drift of his alteration. After 
correcting an obvious error of the press, WRTT for ^trurr, his reading 
will run thus : 

^krfT -SHT ?rar: ^trtrn i 

^Trra^srrrT nT^Tfrnr h 

His English of this is in these words : “ May that Paras'urfima, who 
gave to the ^^rahmans the whole earth, after it had become red as the 
setting sun, being drenched in the blood of the race of Kshatriyas pros- 
trated in terrible conflicts, ever be praised.” I should be disposed to 
substitute as follows ; ‘ May he, Paras'urama, be exalted ; of whom, 

munificent, the earth — as measurable by the sun’s disk throughout the 
turns of the day — worn by Kshatras slain in strife, assumed a coppery tint.’ 

10 . Mr. Wilkinson turns the plurals imr: and qXT; of the original 
into duals, ipr and qr^. The latter are more nicely exact, in the 
article of grammar ; but the former are held to be more respectful. 

11 . Kansajit, ‘ the conqueror of Kansa,’ is Krishna. As none, how- 
ever, but the initiated, will be likely to look into such a paper as the 
present, I may dispense with indications of this sort. Hence many of 
the historical allusions are also left unexplained. 

12 . With the latter line of this stanza Mr. Wilkinson takes some- 
thing of a liberty, in transforming it to : 

iuIhIskici 

Bhojadeva is thus made to have ‘ subjugated the face of the earth to 
its borders.’ The old rendering of the above is : “ He traversed the 

«arth, in victory, even to its ocean limits.” 
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13 . The meaning is, that, since the influence of Bhoja reached to 
the ends of terrestrial space, all opposition vailed before him. 

There is a species of lotos which shuts at night-fall. 

In this couplet the earth is supposed to terminate in nigged declivities. 

Mr. Wilkinson alters to 

14 . The second half of this couplet palters with several words, to 
this effect : ‘ how many towering mountains, impregnable from their 
escarpments, were not eradicated !’ 

15 . Here, again, Mr. Wilkinson arbitrarily innovates, in putting 

fifrrr- for ‘ broken’ for ‘ cleft.’ 

The ‘limit of princes’ denotes their ne plus ultra. 

16 . My authority for representing by ‘share’ is an inscription 
published by me in another volume of this Journal (vi. 542 etc.). 

17 . In the original, ntTf. And so the word seems to be written 

quite as often as Still the latter alone is reputed correct. 

1§. The Sanskrit is here peculiar ; the idiom employed being of very 
questionable purity. 

19 . This is the term which, as mentioned above, Mr. Wilkinson pro- 
motes to the name of a king. It is the adjective of ‘ son of 

somebody,’ an hidalgo, a eupatrid. 

20 . Or Analavata; vulgarly, AnhilwarA AYithout much demur, 
we should so understand the word ; allowance being made for a fraudu- 
lent vaunt. But it would be just as permissible to render ‘ in the cities.’ 
The ambiguity of the Sanskrit looks as if intentional. 

According to Mr. Forbes, Subhatavarman contemplated an incursion 
into Gujerat, in the time of Bhima H, but did not carry his design into 
execution. His son, it is said, was more successful. Ras-mala, i. 208. 

Mr. Wilkinson, at the cost of sense and grammar, puts ^Tcnfn^iPT 
for 

21 . This implies a death of happy hopes; absorption into deity, and 
hence identification with him. 

22 . The frivolous equivoques of the original appear sufficiently in 
the English, without the necessity of comment. 

23 . There is a difficulty here : but, with the aid of Mr. Forbes, it 
may, perhaps, be solved. 

Jayasinha of Gujerat — taking for granted that he is intended — 
reigned in A.D. 1093-1142 or 1144 ; whereas A.D. 1210 and 1216 are 
among the ascertained regnal years of Arjunavarman. But Bhima II, 
whose date is A.D. 1178-1214, is called, in one inscription, “a second 
Siddharfija;” Siddharaja having been the title of one of Jayasinha's 
ancestors. May not Bhima have been popularly called “a second Jaya- 
sinha” also 1 If so, there was a taunting appositeness in Aijuna’s choos- 
ing to give him this designation, dropping the qualification of“ second 
since the real Jayasinha aggressed on Matava, took Dhara by storm, 
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defeated Aijuha's predecessor, Yas'ovarman, and carried him captive to 
Analavata. Has-mdld, i. 66, 113, 114, 208. 

In the inscription which Mr. Forbes speaks of at p. 66, Jayasinha 
appears as contmeror of “Wurwurk, the lord of Oojein meaning 
Yas'ovarman. Does “ Wurwurk,” (partly owing to the printer), stand 
for \ arraarka, ‘ the sun of Kshatriyas ?’ WTiat Mr. Forbes writes at 
p. 116 has not passed unnoticed. 

Col. Yod says that SiddharAja — his Siddharaya — took Naravarman 
prisoner, after seizing his capital. He adds that Siddhardja “ ruled 
from Samvat 1150 to Samval 1201.” Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, i. 222. Greatly preferring to trust Mr. Forbes, I believe that 
Col. Tod has mixed up Naravarman with Yas'ovarman. 

34 . That is to say, elephantry, cavalry, and infantrj'. In ancient 
times, chariots were added as a fourth arm. They must have been dis- 
used long before the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Wilkinson changes tjrf to 

25. Renown, in the Hindu typology', is of a white color. 

There is a play on the word iracrtroT, which means both ‘ whiteness ’ 
and ‘purity,’ ‘fairness.’ 

These stanzas, which are in the patkyd.vaktra measure, are, even in 
Hindu estimation, of rather indifferent fabric. A number of their allu- 
sions, as being of commonplace occurrence, have been left unannotated. 
Alike in these verses and in the rest of the inscription, the engraver of 
the plate has here and there omitted a visarga, and has substituted the 
dental sibilant for the palatal. All erfors of greater moment than these 
are specially pointed out. 


2®* P‘>'<ti‘jdgaranaka, in the original. I have remarked, in a previous 
paper (see this Journal, vi. 531, n. 38 ), on the word pattnld, which I 
take to intend a canton or commune. That this term and pratijdgara- 
naka are synonymes, I am indispo.sed to believe without further proof; 
especially since the latter is used as if it were the subdivision of a king- 
dom, next interior to the mandala or province. See the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1838, p. 737; and for 1836, p. 379. 

Sir H. M. Elliot, discussing the antiquity of the word pargana, as a 
geographical technicality, says that it is found so employed “ even on an 
dated A.D. 1210, discovered at Piplianugur in Bhopal;” and 
he adds a reference to the second of the land-grants just indicated. Sup- 
plemental Glossary, p. ] 86. Had Sir Henry taken the trouble to turn 
back a leaf, he would have seen that Mr. Wilkinson’s “ pargana” was 
only meant as a substitute for the Sanskrit pralijdgaranaka. 


ST- I here take prah to be a preposition ; though, as such, it is su- 
perfuous m its place in the sentence. It may be a distributive prefix ; 
and, m that case, must not stand independent. 


38 , Colebrooke, in haste, twice renders brdfimanottaran bv “ Brdh- 

anil i-vFV»m»c! T? ?? 


manas and others.” Miscell. Essays, ii. 303, 309. 


29. Patmfa/a which, Colebrooke says, “is probably the Pattdil of 
the moderns. Miscell. Essays, ii. 303. Professor Wilson could scarcely 
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hare remembered this observation, when he set down patil as the orig- 
inal form of the word, and wrote of it as follows: “the term is princi- 
pally current in the countries inhabited by, or subject to, the Marathas. 
and appears to be an essential Miirathi word, being used as a respectful 
title in addressing one of that nation, or a Sudra in general ; it may be 
derived from Pdf, a water-course, the supply of water being fitlv under 
the care of the chief person of the village; or from Pat, a register or 
roll { of the inhabitants, etc.) of the village.” Glossarv of Indian Terms, 
pp. 407, 408. 

It is at least plausible to suppose that pattakila is a depravation, by 
metathesis, of pattalika. It may, then, be allied to patiala, ‘canton 
w'hich, likely enough, besides being the same with patala, was also writ- 
ten pattala : as we have both paltuiia and 2^attana f()r ‘ city.* 

If this be tenable, the jurisdiction of the pattakila may have been 
wider formerly than it is at present ; though a funetionarv of this sort 
sometimes has, even in our day, three or four villages under him. 
Accordingly, by the phrase 'jMtfakila of such and such village’ would 
be understood an officer holding certain authority over the shire of 
country’ in which it was comprehended. 

Otherwise, if W’e connect pattakila w’ith patala, ‘the filing of suits,' 
it may have denoted the magistrate presiding over.^ court of primary 
instance. 

There is still much to detenuine as to what is imported by paitp and 
several of its real or apparent conjugates, when employed relatively to 
matters judicial. 

<tO» This place has not been identified, any more than several others 
specified in this inscription and in that which follows. The phallus of 
Amares'wara lies to the west of Mount Parvanka, according to the 26th 
chapter of the Revd-mdhdtmya. Mount Paryanka is son of Yindhya, 
in mythology. 

31 . This junction is east of the Yaidiirya mountain, in Dharmaranya, 
at Siddhimanwantara. It lies to the north of the Eeva, or Xarmadd. 
The Kapila takes its rise in the highlands of Khandesh, and disem- 
bogues opposite the temple of Onkara-mandhata, a little to the east of 
the “Churar.” It arose from the water used at a sacrifice performed 
bv King Yasudana. Great is the merit of dving at the confluence of 
the Reva and Kapila. Again : 


tf dmC oiriril; I 

' -strr oii'ci I Ji 


That is to say, so efficacious is the holiness of the Kannada, at all points 
throughout its length, that the very trees sprinkled by its spray are pro- 
nounced to be secure of future beatitude. Revd-mdhdtmya, chapters 
1-15, et alibi. 


33. This is S'iva. 


33. In the original, the anuswdra is wanting over the last syllable of 
this word. Onkara, or ‘ the syllable Om' is, among the S'aivas, the 
sensible type of S'iva; among the Yaislmavas, of Ydsudeva or Yishnu. 
von. vii. 6 
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34. I suspect that the engraver had before him, in his written exem- 
plar, ^{Rqrfw. He has cut gg^rsnfSpf, which, though it cannot be 
called altogether inadmissible, is yet anomalous. 

35. These verses I have translated in other inscriptions. Their me- 
tre is the Vasantatilakd. 

36. Colebrooke mistakes tliis expression, q^ tii iraTtlT, for M^'HT 
“to be fully possessed.” Miscell. Essays, ii. 308, 310. 

37. This name and several others to follow are misprinted in the first 
inscription published by Mr. Wilkinson. 

38. The white Yajur-veda. 

39. There are three such, named from Naidhruva, Raibha, and S'an- 
dila. The first is here denoted. 

40. A'vasathika. See Colebrooke’s Miscell. Essays, ii. 305, foot-note 24. 

41. Ghatuh-kankata-vi^'iiddha. This expression is found, among 
other places, in one of the inscriptions published and translated by Cole- 
brooke. But he forgets to translate it. Miscell. Essays, ii. 301, 305. 
The more common phrase is ehatur-dghata-vis'uddha. Kankata, in the 
sense of ‘ boundary,’ is not in any dictionary that I have been able to 
consult. 

48. Sa-vriksha-m&ldkula. Colebrooke resolves this combination 
into mala, 'field,’ and kula, ‘abode.’ He adds that “ the passage may 
admit a diflferent interpretation.” The hint proposed by Col. Tod is 
little to the purpose. Miscell. Essays, ii. 305, 306. 

In the note here cited, Colebrooke gives the Sanskrit word in question 
for ‘field’ correctly. But he considers kula to be annexed to it; thus 
lengthening it to maid; for which there is no warrant. The last mem- 
ber of the compound is dkula, ‘filled.’ For this acceptation of the 
verb kula with the prefix d, as it is omitted in Professor Westergaard’s 
Radices Sanscritee, see my edition of the Vdsavadattd, p. 249, first line, 
in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; and the 
Daa'a-rupaka, iii. 49. 

43. “Superior taxes.” Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 312. 
Both renderings are tentative. 

Mr. Wilkinson turns into mxirgKy. 

44 . Colebrooke calls a passage, almost word for word like this, a 
“ stanza.” Miscell. Essays, ii. 306 ; where he refers to another reading 
of it, at p. 318 ibid. Xe’ither of them can be reduced to any prosodial 
measure. 

The formula in the text has a number of shapes in prose ; and it is 
not unusual to find something of the same kind in metre. One version 
runs thus : 

diUiitl'. oTT 

tr JW vjoT 

rTitn On I fol^ frjrlf ^ d II 
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‘ To all future kings on eartli, sprung from my race, or descendants 
of other monarchs, with hearts free from wickedness, I clasp my hands 
to my head, praying that they will uphold this my virtuous deed.’ 

I quote the ensuing verses from Colebrooke’s Miscell. Essays, ii. 311 : 


57^ Qvrl ^ II 


“ This donation ought to be approved by those who exemplify the he- 
reditary liberality of our race, and by others. The flash of lightning 
from Lakshmi swoln with the raindrop, is gift ; and the fruit is preserva- 
tion of another’s fame.” 

This import, by the bye, cannot even be extorted from the Sanskrit. 
Colebrooke annotates ; “ I have here hazarded a conjectural emenda- 

tion ; being unable to make sense of the text, as it stands. Perhaps 
the transcriber had erroneously written tundula for tundila ; and the 
engraver, by mistake, transformed it into the unmeaning vandald, which 
the text exhibits. Lakshmi is here characterized as a thunder-cloud 
pregnant with fertilizing rain.” 

But the facsimile has, with tolerable distinctness: -'sra^Trar. I there- 
fore construe as follows : ‘ This donation — a gift of fortune, fugitive as 
is the lightning’s flash, or as a bubble — and its fruit, and the preserva- 
tion of another’s fame, should be respected by those who exemplify the 
munificent practice of our family, and by others.’ 

45 . These four stanzas have often before been translated, and by my- 
self among others. The full intent of the first couplet is something 
more than I formerly apprehended. 

46 . A common addition to the above is in these words : 


HhI ilrdl ■^mswn.cimdluH I 

‘Then he is born in the insect tribe, and subsequently among out- 
castes.’ 

Similar denunciations are forthcoming in great variety. A selection 
of them is here presented : 

firntll ItcfitcfrflilF} vltcncjijt^UllWH’. I 


‘ Resumers of land-gifts are produced anew, in another birth, as black 
serpents, lying in arid hollows of trees, in the waterless wilds of the 
Vindhya.’ 

|rrr 1 

‘ Land appropriated inequitably, or inequitably caused to be appro- 
priated, burns, to the seventh generation, the usurper and his agent.’ 
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<7TnTRt i 

xrat *iR,u<i-i-r um^ :t i 

‘ Not by laying out tlioiisands of gardens, nor even by excavating 
hundreds of reservoirs, nor by the donation of ten millions of cows, is 
happiness assured to the confiscator of land.’ 

Menace and the converse are, in some cases, propounded together ; 


tio (in viol Triccfi^T HETfT^ll 


chv^cnll6vlv>^ilm cocrMvni[6a,ifit m ^ i 
pjoTHr^ sr^mfr SaTth ji; n 


‘By withholding after promise, or by usurping what has been bestowed, 
all the benefactions conferred since one’s birth become ineffectual. 

‘ He, on the other hand, that grants awav land will abide in the sphere 
of Brahma myriads of millions of cycles, or thousands of millions.’ 

But it is the sacerdotal class in especial which the priests would en- 
sure from dispossession : 

^ ToTtr Tciul^vciii^'si'^ivci IctciM-curi I 
fd'ili|ciilictT-l ^TJfT 


‘ Poison, it is said, is not properly poison ; hut a Brihman’s property, 
■wrongfully occupied, is justly so denominated : for ordinary poison de- 
stroys but one ; whereas the property of a Brahman, illegally appropri- 
ated, ruins one’s children and grandchildren, as well as one’s self’ 


Ivi Wiact 

fimidoj vraynj vtctvivii^viiwi > 

:T^-cfi4l5piJ|FTIdHmH\M*l tT: 11 

‘ Trifling, in substance, as grass, is alt the happiness of life, in this 
world of animation, transitory as the play of the clouds. Sensible of 
this, let tliat evil-minded person who longs to fall into the whirlpools of 
hell’s profound abysses deprive Brahmans of their patents.’ 

The superior virtue of maintaining ancient assignments is thus insis- 
ted on : 

j Pr^ liity i 

‘ A gift outright involves no trouble; hut long guardianship is bnr- 
thensome. Hence the sages have declared that protection, as earning 
merit, surpasses alienation.’ 

Finally, the praise and the meed of liberality in general are quaintly 
delivered in these three stanzas : 
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iiJij tirii JTOjf ^rarfr wijtmcfr ^TiraiTr?r nior: i 

r1 \ vO €'' O 

^TTcn^ra' l-T^^xT ST; HT ^ ^ ^MTrT^U 

aic^iTi ^r^JT^^TTPT JTT^PTTniT ^ Mcsfvi: I 

snJrmr d^idd « 

^ST^QTTTTTPrf T^rt^ ‘. QG^^dT'cT I 

jTTrT; ril^i^c-iytrl II 
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‘ Gold is the chief offspring of fire ; the earth appertains to Vishnu ; 
and milch cattle are progenj- of the sun. He, therefore, who gives away 
gold, kine, and land, bestows what will ensure him the benefit of the 
three worlds. ' 

‘ For years as many as the roots of the stalks of all crops, and as the 
hairs of all cattle, will that man be honored in the solar sphere. 

‘ His parents clap their hands, and his remoter progenitors augment 
in vigor, saying : “ A giver of land has appeared in our family, and 
will work its redemption.” ’ 

47 . A portion of the stanza which here begins has been rendered by 

the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, and in a way which well exemplifies the sciol- 
ism of a certain section of Sanskrit scholars of the old school. His 
version is as follows : “ Thus [departed he] who was nothing less than 

the friend of all (Vishnu), contemplating the goddess of eloquence and 
prosperity, as she resembled a drop of pure water resting on the leaf of 
the lotus ; and at the same time gn.arding the life of man.” Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, for April, 1842 ; No. 
iv, p. 154. Dr. Stevenson’s original ended with to which he 

must have mentally subjoined % in order to make out his “ friend,” 
T!45r. 

48 . These verses likewise conclude one of the inscriptions published 

by Colebrooke. 4rVhere they have g" ^cTT he finds a difficulty in his 
original, on which he remarks : in the text, is an evident mis- 
take ; it should undoubtedly be Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 313, 

foot-note. This positiveness is a little unfortunate ; as srSNl sins against 
the metre, the Push-gitagra. 

The inscription just now referred to is one of three, published in the 
original, with English versions, by Colebrooke, in his Miscell. Essays, 
ii. 297-314. Together with transcripts of these records, in the ordinary 
Devanagari, Colebrooke has' given fircsimile impressions of them. An 
examination of the latter has discovered that the learned decipherer has 
scarcely m.ide them out with unfailing accuracy. The following correc- 
tions, supplementary to those which 1 have already noted, are confined 
to the more important errors, dependent on a wrong apprehension of 
characters. Hence I pass by the misrendcring of fT-cj-rr etc., at pp 
302 and 309. 

P. 300, 1. 11. For “inhabiting,’’ read 

See lower down the inscription, at p. 301, 1. 19. The ^dll.age head-men 
and othens, ‘throughout the entire realm,’ are addressed. Colebrooke’s 
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reading gives no sense. The case of the word which precedes the ex- 
pression is not the genitive, but the locative of relation. 

P. 300, 1. 19. For trqWsr- substitute I remark this inad- 

vertence, sliglit as it is, because Mr. Wilkinson, misled by the dental 
sibilant, puts 

P. 301, 1. 10 . In lieu of the facsimile has Cole- 

brooke says, in a note ; “ J)wivid is one who studies two vedas : as 

Trivid', one who studies three.” It is not so : and, moreover, the word 
in the text does not end in a consonant. Had it so ended, its final d 
would have become t. Colebrooke was thinking of dwivedin and trive- 
din. Dwiveda is an unusual equivalent of the first. 

At p. 308, 1. 13-15, is a couplet, printed thus ; 

nror ^ try ram; 

“ Having gained prosperity, which is the receptacle of the skips and 
bounds of a revolving world, whoever give not donations, repentance is 
their chief reward.” 

To this interpretation a note is appended : “ Valgagra-dhurd-dhdrd : 

an allusion is probably intended to Dhdrd, the seat of government of 
this dynasty. Valga signifies a leap ; and dh&ra, a horse’s pace.” 

In order to bring out a very different result, we have only to restore 
the right reading, by putting for ctmT, ‘ a wheel,’ not “ a leap.” 
The translation will then run : ‘ Having gained prosperity, whose abode 
is the rim at the top of the wheel of the revolving world,’ etc. 

is, of course, a printer’s mistake for ; as 5 ^;, be- 

sides not being in the original, violates the measure of the verse, and is 
no word. 

As for for WST, Colebrooke had said, at p. 237 : “ the Hugari 
letters 3' and are “ very liable to be confounded.” He might have 
added S'. On his reading into I have remarked 

elsewhere. See this Journal, vi. 532. 

4 !>. The mystical letters and numeral which here follow, in the Sans- 
krit, I must leave even as I found them. They’* occur again in this 
paper. Colebrooke ventures no explanation of the first, which is in one 
of the inscriptions by’ him deciphered. Miscell. Essays, ii. 311. ^ might 
stand for ‘ ambassador,’ ‘ deputy but that does not help us : and 
there is a cyclical year entitled S'rtmuJcha, which might be shortly rep- 
resented by vjTrt ; but neither does this hint an admissible explanation, 
since the same abbreviation is found in both the inscriptions, though 
dating from different years. 

50 . Depraved from Kajasalakshana. 

51 . Expressed by an abbreviation of rt ^UHrPyfdtir^ch . And so at 
the end of the next inscription as well. 
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52. The portions of this inscription which are identically common to 
it with the last are not repeated. 

53. This word has no ease-ending in the original. The place was, 
probably, a ward, or a precinct. 

54. Perhaps this means ‘ the sixteen villages of S4vairi.’ tTTCT closely 
approximates to the vernacular corruption of sTTjtfr. For an aggregation 
of villages similar to that here surmised, see Colebrooke’s Miscell. 
Essays, ii. 309. 

55. I thus translate with submission to the amendment of 

others. 

56. ‘ The primate of the mace S'iva. 

57. So signify aiil^ and WTiTVf ; and so, on supposition, does cnJTT7. 

58. This is the city of Ujjayini. Its temple of Mahakala has long 
been famous. Mention is made of it in the 103d chapter of the Beva- 
miihatmya. 

59. This place is considered to be one with Bhera Ghat, on the 
iS'erbudda, a few miles from Jubulpoor. 

60. On the plate, ttfert is abridged of its final letter, xkt the end 
of the inscription, the place of the same letter, in this word, is supplied 
by a vertical stroke. 

61. 'Without hesitation, I have exchanged »TnT»TnT for tTrnUTJT. 

Saugor, Central India, October, 1858. 
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Soon after tlie news reached this country that the sarcophagus 
of Ashmunezer, King of Sidon, had been brought to Paris and 
deposited in the Louvre through the munificence of a distin- 
guished cultivator and patron of Oriental learning, a request was 
made to Prof. Henry, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, by some members of this Society, to procure, if possible, 
for the use of American scholars, a rubbing of the inscription 
on the lid, and also of that around the head of the sarcophagus. 
Prof. Henry addressed the Hue de Luynes on the subject, and 
the latter promptly and generously complied, sending to the In- 
stitution a carefully made rubbing of both inscriptions, and also 
a copy of his own memoir on the subject. The copies of these 
inscriptions which you see before you are tracings carefully made 
from these rubbings ; and consequently they exhibit, in their 
exact proportions, each line as made by the ancient sculptor of 
this most venerable document. Upon its great philological and 
historical interest it is unnecessary here to enlarge; it is sufficient 
to say that it consists of twenty -two perfect lines of from forty to 
fifty-five lettere each, and that the whole number of its characters 
exceeds one thousand. If viewed merely as an addition to the 
pure ancient language of the Old Testament, its importance will 
be evident from the fact that it is almost exactly equivalent in 
extent to the tenth chapter of Genesis, or to the one hundred 
and fourth Psalm. 

My object in the remarks to which your attention is invited 
will be to show what is the presunt state of our knowledge of the 
contents of the inscription, and to whose learning and labors we 
are indebted for this knowledge. 
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By way of introduction to these remarks, I will here give, m 
a tabular form, the names of all the writers who have published 
a reading and interpretation of the inscription, arranged chrono- 
logically, as near as may be, according to the dates of their re- 
spective publications, placing opposite the name of each writer 
the names of those of his predecessors whose interpretations he 
had an opportunity to consult. 


Author. 

^Salisbury. 
^Turner. 
*R6diger. 
*Dietrich and 
Gildemeister. 
»Hitzig. 
*Schlottmann. 


De Luynes. 
Ewald. 


Barges. 


Munk. 


Levy. 


PreUmUmry mmrAr 

Translation. Memoir. 

May 31, 1855. 1855. 

May 31, 1855.'july 3, 1855. 

ijime 15, 1855. 

April 25, 1855. July 1855. 

iSept. 1855. 

;EndofDec.,1855. 


Prei’ious Interpreters 
consulted. 


Rodiger, Dietrich. 
iRodiger, Dietrich, 
Hitzig, De Luynes 
(prelim, transl.). In 
his supplementary 
remarks (dated Apr. 
26, 1856) he makes 
use of the memoirs 
of De Luynes and 
Ewald. 


Aug. 14, 1855.|Dec. 15, 1855 

Jan. 19, 1855. 


Feb. 1856. 


Salisbury, 
] Rodiger, 

I Hitzig. 
Salisbury, 
Rodiger, 


Turner, 
Dietrich, 

1856.f Salisbury, Turner, 
Dietrich, 
Hitzig, De Luynes, 
Ewald (1). 

.April 6, 1856. Salisbury, Turner, 

Rodiger, Dietrich, 
Hitzig, De Luynes, 
Barges (prelimin. 
transl.). 

Endof.\ug.,1856. Salisbury, Turner, 

I Rodiger, Dietrich, 
i Hitzig, Ewald, De 
Luynes. In his sup- 
plementary remarks 
(p. 59 etc.) he makes 
I use of Munk’s me- 
J inoir. 


» From the copies furnished by the American missionaries, 
t His memoir appears to have been published after that of Munk. See Munk, 
p. 27. 
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The first complete translation given to the world was a preli- 
minary one, the concluding portion by myself, in a paper drawn 
up by Messrs. Salisbury and Gribbs, and printed in the New Ha- 
ven Daily Palladium of May 31, 1855. This agrees in all essen- 
tials with the versions we afterwards published. 

As regards the order of arrangement of the several versions, 
it should be remarked that, although that of Prof. Rodiger was 
printed some weeks before those of Prof. Salisbury and myself, 
yet I have placed the two American versions first, as containing 
traits in common which separate them from the efforts of Euro- 
pean scholars, in consequence of our having exchanged views 
freely on the subject, with the intention of making a joint affair 
of the interpretation, before it was generously proposed by Prof. 
Salisbury that my paper should be given separately. 

There is one feature which disadvantageously distinguishes 
our productions from all the rest ; it is the erroneous value given 
almost throughout to the character A^. We were led astray bv 
Gesenius’s alphabet in the Monuments, Tab. 1, in which he has 
given it only the value of ■>,* although he had correctly read the 
character as t in the third Athenian inscription (Tab. 10), being 
guided by the accompanying Greek. 

A close examination of the legends wEich he cites in support 
of this value shows that it is nowhere certain. This error runs 
entirely through my reading, and ought to have been avoided 
by an inspection of the alphabet of Judas in his hltude Demon- 
strative, and of pp. 33-37 of that work, where he discusses the 
forms of the letter T. 

We also labored under a difficulty which was shared in by 
Messrs. Rodiger, Dietrich, Hitzig, and Schlottmann — that of hav- 
ing to work upon the copies of the inscription made in haste by 
the American missionaries ; so that those who had before them 
the carefully reduced fac-simile furnished by the liberality of the 
Due de Luynes after the monument reached Europe, enjoyed a 
great advantage over us. 

The Inscription and the Copies of it. 

The copies of the Inscription to which we have access for 
ascertaining its readings are the following : 

Copies of the American Missionaries . — On the 3rd of April, 1855, 
the Secretary of the Albany Institute laid before a meeting of 
that body a copy of the inscription received from Dr. C. V. A. 
Van Dyck, a corresponding member of the Institute, and of this 
Society, then in Syria. This was promptly lithographed, and 

* Gesenius has given (from a Oilician coin) X as the earliest form of Zain. Be- 
tween this and the somewliat oblique form •%. (in Cilic. H) he thinks there is a deci- 
ded difference, and so regards the latter as a Zod (p. 284), although he had seen 
2!ain in a still mure oblique position in Athen. 3. 
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published in Vol. iv, Part 1, of the Institute’s Transactions. A 
faithful copy accompanies Prof. Ebdiger’s paper in the Ztschr. 
der D. M. Gr. The IT. States Magazine of the 15th of April also 
published a copy made from Dr. Van Dyck’s manuscript. 

Another MS. copy was sent by Dr. H. A. De Forest, another 
member of the Syrian Mission, to Prof. Salisbury. This differs 
somewhat from the preceding (see Prof. Salisbury, p. 229), and 
generally on the side of correctness. 

A third copy in MS. was sent by Dr. W. M. Thomson, also of 
the Syrian Mission, to Chev. Bunsen in London, who communi- 
cated it to Prof. Dietrich of Marburg. This, as published by 
Prof D., is decidedly the worst copy of the whole. The fault 
would seem to be that of the engraver or other persons who 
reduced it ; since it emanated from the same source as the rest. 
Dr." Thomson, in a letter to Prof Salisbury, dated Oct. 5, 1855, 
says : “ The copy from which all those sent to America, and 
most of those to Europe, so far as I know, were obtained, was 
taken by me.” 

The copies taken by the American missionaries were evidently 
made with a great deal of care, and compare favorably with 
many in the great work of Gesenius ; yet, like all copies of un- 
intelligible inscriptions, in which the eye and hand of the copy- 
ist are depended upon, they leave much to be desired in the way 
of perfect accuracy. Hence they are now entirely superseded 
by the 

Copies from the Due de Luynes . — The Due de Luynes has pub- 
lished, in his memoir on the subject of the inscription, a beauti- 
fully engraved copy of it, made doubtless from a photograph, 
and from a careful examination of the stone itself The same 
plate accompanies the memoir of Munk in the Journal Asiatique ; 
and a lithographed fac-simile that of the Abbe BargEs. The 
copy appended to the memoir of Ewald was, as he informs us, 
prepared from a photograph received from the Due de Luynes ; 
the same, evidently (i. e. from the same negative), that was used 
by the Duke himself, it being of the same dimensions. 

In addition to and above all these materials for our study of 
this interesting monument is the rubbing, furnished by the Due 
de Luynes to the Smithsonian Institution, of the inscription on 
the breast, an*d also of that around the head of the sarcophagus, 
of which latter no fac-simile or engraving has yet appeared. 

External Characters of the Ixsceiptiox. 

An examination and comparison of the two forms of the in- 
scription, that on the breast and that around the head, show us 
that the former consists of twenty -two lines, and the latter of six 
perfect lines and the commencement of a seventh. Both are 

24507 
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written continuously, without separation of words, and without 
marks of interpunction or other sign of pause, except a space of 
over an inch in line 13, which divides the great inscription into 
two nearly equal parts, which, for convenience, I shall call Parts 
I and II. The lines are not perfectly straight, being more or less 
curved, especially towards the end of Part I. Those of Part II 
are straighter. The spaces between them are irregular, and the 
letters are by no means of uniform size, those in Part II being 
generally smaller than in Part I : thus the first b of ’’sbJab in 
line 1 is 2^ inches in length, while that of at the end of 

line 18 is less than f of an inch. The difference in size begins 
immediately with Part II. The letters are also placed at varia- 
ble distances apart, from half an inch to almost nothing, those 
in Part II being closer together than those in Part I. 

In the size of its characters, and their distance apart, the head 
inscription agrees with the latter part of the breast inscription. 
The letters towards the close of the 6th line are pressed very 
closely together, as if for the purpose of bringing in the whole 
of the sentence which ends Part I. The 7th line contains only 
nine whole characters, which form the beginning of Part II ; ancl 
it breaks off with an unfinished letter in the middle of a proper 
name (“iTSsam). 

All these facts lead us to conclude, with the Due de Luynes, 
that the inscription was first written out with a free hand on the 
stone (without any drawing of lines or measuring of letters as 
in modern times), and that these traces were then followed by 
the artisan. As the first letters of the three first lines of the 
breast inscription (1. 1. 1-11; 2. 1-12; 3. 1-7), are cut thicker 
and rougher than the rest, it is evident that the sculptor began 
to cut tiiree lines at once ; but, his work being unsatisfactory, he 
was either made to continue his task more neatly or was ex- 
changed for a more skillful workman. 

From the differences in execution which have been pointed 
out between the two portions of the breast inscription, it would 
appear as if it had at first terminated with Part I, Part II being 
added subsequently. As for the inscription around the head, 
the general resemblance in the size and style of its characters to 
those of Part II of the breast inscription leads one to conclude 
that it was made after this latter ; wherefore, it is difiicult to say, 
but perhaps because it was thought desirable to mark indelibly 
both parts of the sarcophagus as the property of its tenant. It 
would appear that the original intention was to copy the whole 
of the breast inscription ; but after a few letters of the second 
part had been engraved, it was concluded for some reason not to 
add it, perhaps because the ornamental line which runs round 
the outside of the sarcophagus, about midway of its height, 
would have made an ugly division of the inscription. 
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It is true that a different theory has been broached as to the 
connection between the two inscriptions. The Due de Luynes 
having reported the existence of five discrepancies between them, 
four of which were errors of the head inscription, Prof. Evvald 
suggested that it was perhaps originally intended to engrave the 
entire inscription around the head of the sculptured image of the 
decea.sed, as if to represent it as proceeding from his mouth, but 
that the errors made in it caused it to be left unfinished, and the 
whole to be engraved over again on the breast. An examina- 
tion, however, of the rubbing of the head inscription shows that 
three of these errors — viz: the omissions of a letter at the end of 
its second and fourth lines, and at the beginning of the sixth — 
have in reality no existence, the letters in question being found 
in their proper places. The mistake must have been caused by 
the circumstance that the rubbing from which the Duke drew 
up his description was not carried far enough ; this is shown, 
loo, by the reduced engraving of a portion of the head inscrip- 
tion, which he has given in the side view of the sarcophagus, 
where a blank appears in place of the initial letter of the sixth 
line. Of the two remaining discrepancies, one (nVaa for nabst:, 
1. 11) is undoubtedly an error of the breast inscription, the other 
(£iXj''iO for 1. 5) is considered to be an error of the head 

inscription. 

Allowing this (though not perfectly certain) to be the case, the 
errors are b^alanced, and no conclusion is to be drawn from them 
as to the superiority or priority of the one inscription over the 
other. 

In the breast inscription the forty-fifth character of the 6th line, 
a b, was evidently omitted by mistake and afterwards inserted. • 

The fourth letter of the 7th line of the breast inscription has 
its shaft slightly curved (a defect exaggerated in Ewald’s copy), 
and has consequently been read by several interpreters as 2. 
The head inscription, however, presents us with a well formed “i, 
the letter which the context requires. 

In the breast inscription there is a space partly occupied by 
an irregular depression between the thirty-first and thirty -second 
letters of the 9th line. The Due de Luynes correctly remarks 
that there probably existed here a little flaw in the surface of the 
marble, which was passed over by the engraver ; for there is no 
trace of any intermediate letter, and in the corresponding por- 
tion of the head inscription there is neither intermediate letter 
nor space. 

At the bottom of the large flaw in line 17th, the Duke has also 
observed that we have the word at first written erroneously 
t!3t3N, but with the tail of the first a partially obliterated, so as 

to convert it into a ® : thus, 

U-' 
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So far we are led by a comparisoii of the inscriptions them- 
selves, which shows us, among other facts, that ancient engrav- 
ers were not immaculate, even in the execution of a monument 
of such importance as the present : so that modern scholarship 
is not to be denied the right of exercising a sound and sober dis- 
cretion in occasionally correcting the readings they present. 

On comparing with the rubbing of the breast inscription the 
copies of it that have been published, a variety of minor dis- 
crepancies are perceived. We will notice, however, only the 
most important. 

In the printed copies the thirty-fourth letter of the 7th line is 
a a ; in the rubbing it is a perfectly plain B, the letter required. 
From this it is evident that the copy published by Ewald, which 
exhibits the same error, was not made exclusively from the pho- 
tograph which he received from the Due de Luynes. 

Of the seventh letter of line 16th, at the beginning of the la- 
mentable flaw made by the stroke of a pickaxe when the sarco- 
phagus was exhumed, the copies present us only with the upper 
portion of a broken-off and almost perpendicular stroke ; where- 
as in the inscription itself there are preserved both the upper 
portion of the descending shaft and the gi-eater part of the hook 
of a n, making the letter perfectly certain. So, too, the printed 
copies represent the twenty-third letter of line 20th as entirely 
obliterated by a minor flaw, whereas the marble itself exhibits 
clearly the upper part of the letter a. 

Before concluding these remarks on the external features of 
this inscription, I will call attention to one curious peculiarity in 
the forms of the Phoenician letters, which does not seem hitherto 
to have attracted especial attention : .it is that, of those letters 
which have a well deflned descending shaft, some turn, in de- 
scending, towards the right, and others towards the left, so that 
the whole alphabet may be divided into three portions : 

turned to the right ; 

nps D nirtTN 

^1 d turned to the left ; 
n S 2 V 3 t2 

^ O ^ 'V f\ ^ neutral. 

o ■’ T a 3 

If it were asked in which category it would be possible to in- 
clude these last, I would answmr that the 3 might be placed in 
the first, and the t, and ffi in the second. The characters of the 
Marseilles inscription agree precisely with ours in this respect. 
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The origin and significance of this peculiarity it may be diffi- 
cult to explain. But the degree of fidelity with which it is re- 
tained will probably serve as a valuable test in determining the 
comparative age and character of inscriptions. The mere per- 
ception of the fact will evidently be of great use in identifying 
imperfectly formed or mutilated characters, as is exemplified in 
the inscription under consideration, where two rather imper- 
fectly formed S’s (1. 16. 10, 15), were read by the American copy- 
ists, and most of the interpreters who followed them, as n, and 
where the “j of the word in 1. 2. 5; 14. 31; 15. 33 (made 
with an upturned hook, like the of the Marseilles inscription) 
is read by Schlottmann as n — mistakes which would not have 
been made, had the characteristic inclination of these several 
letters been duly observed.* 

Although the inscription, as it has been remarked, was written 
on the marble without any attempt at perfect uniformity in the 
form and size of the letters, yet the work was done with such 
care and neatness, and the characteristic features of each letter 
were so well preserved, notwithstanding the slight variations in 
their forms, that there is no difficulty in distinguishing any of 
them, except in a few instances the i and i. The characteristic 
differences of the three letters a, “i, and *i, are well exhibited in 
the words lan (!. 2. 17-19), and “OT’ (6. 27-30), where it will be 
seen that, while the down stroke of the 3 curves strongly to the 
left, those of the t and “i are straight, and inclined in the same 
direction, but distinguished from each other by that of the i 
being much longer than that of the n. From measuring a num- 
ber of examples, it would appear that the normal length of the 
entire down stroke of the T is about equal to twice the outer 
length of the loop; that is, that the portion below and clear of 
the loop is about one-half of the entire length, while in the 1 
this lower part is half as long again. These proportions, how- 
ever, have been frequently departed from, and in some instances 
so far as to be actually reversed ; so that, for instance, the T in 
9. 20 ; 14. 33 ; 15. 38 has the proportions of a ~i, and the in 
16. 29 and 18. 14 is about the proper length of a 1. Here, of 
course, a satisfactory explanation of the context can alone decide 
between the two letters, and it is chiefly on this account that the 
proper reading of several passages (in lines 6, 19, 21), still re- 
mains undecided. 


* The peculiarity of the Phoenician alphabet here referred to is fully illustrated 
in a MS. volume, prepared by Mr. Turner, with his usual industry and thoroujjhness, 
in which different forms of the letters as presented by the inscription, to the nuniher 
of three hundred and thirty -four in all, in exact fac-simile, are arranged together for 
comparison, under the head of the separate letters. The volume may be examined 
in the Library of the Society. Comm, of Publ. 
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As has been remarked, the whole inscription is written with- 
out space or points to separate the words. Yet the correctness of 
our division of the words is confirmed by the observation of the 
Due de Luynes, that, out of the twenty -two lines of the inscrip- 
tion, only four — viz ; lines 6, 7, 9, 12 — end in the middle of a 
word, while all the full lines of the head inscription end with a 
perfect word. In three instances — viz: lines 4, 6, 11 — the con- 
junction ■) is placed at the end of a line, and in one instance — 
1. 21 — at the beginning. Hence we may conjecture that it was 
regarded as an independent word. 

Reading and Tsanslation. 

The following reading and translation of the inscription are 
the result of a selection made, to the best of my ability, and I 
trust without partiality or prejudice, from the views of all the 
writers enumerated. 

{Here insert Transcript and Translation.)* 

The principle on which credit has been assigned to the several 
elucidators of the inscription must here be explained. By re- 
ferring to the table before given, it will be observed that the 
entirely original interpreters of the inscription — that is, those 
who had no previously published lucubrations to consult — are 
Salisbury, Turner, Rddiger, Dietrich and Gildemeister, and De 
Luynes. In those portions of the inscription where they agree, 
the interpretation has been regarded as their common property, 
and no mark of authorship is attached ; but where they differ in 
opinion, the initials attached indicate the author or authors of 
the reading or translation adopted. Where another interpreta- 
tion is adopted as more satisfactory than that of either of the 
writers named, the initial of that author is attached to it by whom 
it was first given to the world. 

It is by no means intended to abuse your patience by going 
into a discussion of the value of every rendering that has been 


* We cannot too much regret that this important part of Mr. Turner’s paper has 
been left a blank by bis untimely death ; his nice discernment would doubtless have 
helped us much to see where we stand as regards the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tion. The fragment which follows is, however, all that we have to indicate the con- 
clusions to which a review of the whole ground had brought him. Being but the 
beginning of a critical discussion of the difficult passages, which our lamented asso- 
ciate designed to give us at a later meeting of the Society, it was not read by him 
when the previous part of the paper was presented. That Mr. Turner had care- 
fully prepared the way for such a discussion appears from a volume in his own 
hand, found among his manuscripts, which exhibits in parallel lines the several in- 
terpretations of each line of the inscription ; and from critical notes on each publi- 
cation on the subject which had come out either in France or Germany. But it is 
not deemed just to his memory to submit to the public eye what he evidently re- 
garded only as an app,aratus for his own use. Comm, of Publ. 
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suggested. A mere comparison of all the published interpre- 
tations will show that the true meaning of more than three- 
fourths of the inscription may be regarded as perfectly clear and 
certain. My observations will therefore be confined to the more 
plausible renderings of the difficult and doubtful portions, and 
in remarking on them I shall endeavor to be as concise as the 
nature of the topic will allow. 

The repetition of the date of the king’s death in numeral char- 
acters, after writing it out in full — the very practice resorted to 
for increased certainty in modern times — shows, as Dietrich well 
observes, that we have here, as in the Marseilles inscription, an 
illustration of the commercial experience and accurate business 
habits of the Phoenicians. 

The first really difficult passage commences with the last end 
of the second line. The interpretation adopted is that of Gilde- 
meister, who renders : ‘ I was snatched away before my time 
(comp, jjbn Eccl. vii. 17) among those who look for (length 
of) days then 'was I laid to rest (n^'an i. q. Heb. ■'n''a“|3) ; with- 
out a son I was brought to silence (na?^ i. q. Heb. ’■'naVj«y -J 
meaning that, while entertaining a reasonable expectation of a 
long life, he died prematurely without posterity. This interpre- 
tation, it is true, is not so simple as to carry instant conviction 
of its correctness ; yet it consists of words and meanings author- 
ized by Hebrew usage, and is grammatically constructed : taken 
altogether, it is the most satisfactory yet proposed. As for the 
word nbn, it clearly denotes, says Dietrich, “something artifi- 
cially dug or hollowed out ; and as the sarcophagi in Phcenicia 
and Syria consist of a block of stone chiselled out, and a stone 
lid, it evidently means the stone trough which can thus be 
closed.” 

The word in line 4, has been variously explained ; but the 
only interpretations which seCm to require notice here are those 
which derive it from the Talmudic £:5p, and render ‘my curse, 
imprecatory prohibition, or adjuration,’ or which regard it as the 

Syriac uiDOiij ‘I myself.’ “The words nsbtsa Va nN ■'.asp,” says 
Munk, “ evidently begin a new sentence, and can by no means be 
attached to what precedes, as several interpreters "have thought, 
for it is perfectly evident that here, as in lines 6, 10, 11, 20, the 
word nabaa is opposed to QiN. This being the case, we must 

give up the idea of seeing in Ci3p the Syriac word jaoojLD ‘per- 
son,’ and of translating ■>B3p by ‘ my person, myself.’ ” The word 
api p figures in the Mishna among different expressions used in 
making vows or oaths, and which, according to the statement of 
the Talmudists, were borrowed from the language of the heathen 
(Babyl. Talmud, tract Nedarim, fob 10). Hence nothing is more 

VOL. VII. 8 
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natural than to render ■'a:p by ‘my adjuration,’ the suffix shou'- 
ing that we have a substantive here. It was first suggested by 
Prof. Ewald that the word nnbaa is not to be taken precisely ia 
the sense of the Hebrew rtabaa ‘ kingdom,’ as it had been by pre- 
ceding interpreters, but rather in that of ‘ magistracy,’ i. e. ‘ mag- 
istrates.’ This idea, that the word denotes a superior class of 
persons, in opposition to the common people, has been adopted 
by aU the subsequent interpreters, who render variously ‘ royal 
persona’ (Barges), ‘ royal race’ (Munk), ‘ nobility,’ i. e. ‘ nobles’ 
(Levy). Munk says : “ The word nahaa designates the ‘ royal 

family’ or all those in authority, to whom are opposed the ‘ com- 
mon people,’ designated by the term dlN, just as anft is opposed 
to ‘princes’ (Ps. Ixxxii. 7), and b'lJj ■'23 to ^■'23 (Ps. xlix. 
3) and ’to (Prov. viii. 4).” 

The best explanation of the obscure passage after the words 
icp3'' bit in line 5, appears decidedly to be that of Prof Dietrich, 
who renders : ‘ nor seek with us treasures, as with us there are 
no treasures.’ The expression p, i. q. Heb. "123 ‘ by or with us,’ 
corresponds precisely to the lb ‘to us’ of line 18. The word t32a 
he renders ‘treasures,’ and derives it from the Heb. n2a ‘to di- 
vide, apportion, allot;’ whence ■' 2 a ‘lot, fortune,’ and fr 2 a ‘por- 
tion.’ On this Munk observes ; “'The group £32a2a appears at 
first somewhat difficult, and has been variously interpreted. The 
most natural explanation, it seems to me, is that of M. Dietrich, 
adopted also by the AbM Barges. I had fixed upon it myself, 
before becoming acquainted with the translation of these two 
scholars, and M. Derenbourg had arrived at the same solution. 
This concurrence of opinions seems to prove that there is more 
in it than a mere conjecture. Accordingly I read 323 13, i. e. 
t3''23 *123, and render: ‘let them not seek treasures by us.’ The 
word 3^272 (plur. of 7i23 ‘ the weight of a mina’) might be used 
to denote large quantities of silver or gold, treasures ; just as in 
the Mishna ni27a (plur. of ‘ copper coin’) is used for money 
in general. The ancient historians have recorded many facts 
which show that under certain circumstances tombs were rifled 
in the hope of finding treasures in them.” This is fully elucida- 
ted by Dietrich, who has collected many interesting proofs of 
the fact, with specimens of similar adjurations in ancient epitaphs. 
3 is i. q. Heb. ‘’3 ‘ for’ (so the Due de Luynes) ; ■’N is a negative, 
i. q. Heb. DN used with participles, and also ''N (so Dietrich), and 
aa pass. part, as to (Dietrich), or act. Dto (Munk). As for the con- 
struction, comp. 3b b» aia to^'N Dni ‘ and no man layeth it to 
heart’ Is. Ivii. 1. 

The great difficulty in interpreting the first portion of line 6 
is how to reconcile it with the similar passage in 1. 20. If we 
read T 33B72 32 Das'* b#«i, considering 32 as the elevated base of 
the sarcophagus with Dietrich, or the body deposited within it, 
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as suggested by myself, it is necessary to suppose an ellipsis of 
the particle ‘or’ or ‘and’ before the word riba ‘cover;’ and if, 
with all the later interpreters, we regard t [of aa] as a suffix, and 
render ‘ let them not lay upon me the cover of another resting- 
place,’ then the passage in line 21, ‘ let them not lay upon me’ or 
‘ burden me,’ is imperfect, and requires an ellipsis which, although 
adopted by several, is so violent as to be altogether inadmissible. 
The difficulty, however, can be removed by considering is to be 
synonymous with nh», which its etymology as given by Dietrich 
readily allows, and rendering it ‘top’ or ‘ roof.’ We have, then, 
the following terms applied to the different parts of the tomb : 
nsp, the excavated sepulchre or burial vault ; iSBM, the couch, 
or entire coffin, as in 2 Chron. xvi. 14 (Schlottmann contends 
that it is the interior space in whicJn the body is deposited) ; 
nbn, the hollowed part forming the trough or body of the sar- 
cophagus ;****** 
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The desire to know more of early Muslim history, especially 
as determined by the character and actions of Muhammad, has 
naturally directed attention, of late years, to Muslim tradition as 
the most important source of knowledge on this subject, nest to 
the KurSn ; and the working of this mine, with such critical tact 
as Weil, Sprenger, and Muir have brought to the task, has led 
to very valuable results. Meanwhile, however, the system of 
tradition developed among the Muslims themselves into a special 
science, and constituting one of the main foundations of their 
faith and jurisprudence, has been, comparatively, little dwelt 
upon. It seems, indeed, to have been deliberately slighted, in 
the praiseworthy earnestness of criticism to avoid being led by 
it to erroneous conclusions. Yet, without surrendering our 
right of independent judgment upon the veraciousness of tra- 
ditionary statements, we may certainly profit by investigating 
the system within which they have been enshrined and handed 
down to us — even if it be regarded only as a manifestation of 
the genius and grade of scientific culture of the people to whom 
we are indebted for them ; and as constituting an indispensable 
basis, whether well or ill laid, of actual doctrinal belief and legal 
decision in all Muslim countries — ^the source of multifarious laws, 
usages, and dogmas of the followers of Muhammad, supplement- 
ary to the KurSn, like the Jewish Mishna in relation to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. With this view are offered for con- 
sideration the following contributions to our knowledge of the 
science of Muslim tradition, which have been gathered from orio- 
inal sources, either only in manuscript or so little accessible as to 
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be nearly equivalent to unpublisbed authorities — we say, contri- 
butions, because we do not pretend to have exhausted the subject. 
The sources from which we have chiefly drawn are ; 

1. The SaMh of 'al-Bubhari, in MS., being the copy numbered 
28 in the Biblioiheque de M. le Silvestre de Sacy, Tome ; 
where, however, the notice of this manuscript erroneously 
represents it as containing only a portion of the work. The 
author died A. H. 256 ; 

2. Muslim’s preface to his collection of traditions, 'al-Musnad 
'as-SaMh, lithographed at Dehli. This author died A. H. 261 ; 

■3. A treatise on the principles of tradition by the Saiyid ’All 
'aj-Jurjani, lithographed at Dehli in 1849-50, and prefixed to 
an edition of 'at-Tarraidhi traditions, 'aj-Jamf 'as-Sahik, also 
lithographed at Dehli. 'Aj-Jurjani died A. H. 816 ; 

4. An introductory explanation of some of the technical terms 
of the science of tradition by ’Abd 'al-Hakk, prefixed to an 
edition of Mishkdt 'al-Masabih lithographed at Dehli in 1851- 
52. The author was associated with Sprenger in editing a 
Dictionary of the Technical Terms used in the Sciences of the 
Musalmans, which forms a part of the Bibliotheca Indica : 
these we shall refer to, in our citations, by the letters B, M, J, 
and H, respectively, 

Haji Khalfah* defines the science of tradition to be the 
means of a discriminating knowledge of the sayings of the 
Prophet, together with his actions and his circumstances — 
xJLaslj iu — and divides it 

into two parts; 1. the science of the reporting of tradition — 
— which treats of the conditions under which 
a tradition is considered as reaching back to the Prophet, and 2. 
the science of the understanding of tradition — Ju (JL*1S 
— which treats of the meaning of a particular tradition, as ascer- 
tained by its language, by reference to the fixed principles of 
Muslim law, or by the analogy of known circumstances relating 
to the Prophet The definitions and statements which we have 
here to present relate chiefly to the former part of the science. 

The ultimate criterion of the quality of the report of any tra- 
dition is made up of the personal character and attainments of 
its reporters. It will fie proper, then, to begin by distinguish- 
ing-several grades of traditionists, as we find them stated in 
the Dictionary of the Technical Terms etc., already referred to 
1. the inquirer — 

i_.AX.y5 i—Ailiall 

“ the inquirer, that is, the beginner, the seeker after tradition ’’ — 


* Lex., iii. 23, ed. Fluegel. 


t P- 21. 
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a class represented in the early times of IsMm by followers of 
the Prophet ardently enthusiastic for the preservation of every 
memorial of him, who sometimes undertook long and perilous 
journeys for the sake of securing a single tradition, or of hearing 
it from the lips of a particular reporter : the class of pupils in 
tradition, of every age, who of course are not relied upon for 
any traditional statement ; 2. the traditionist — 

“the traditionist, that is, the accomplished teacher, also called the 
shaikh and the imkm, with the same meaning” — 

but whose teachings are at second hand, for the designation of 
this special title is more fully defined as follows ;* 

(^55 • . • . 

• • • • cr* ' I ^ .t ^ 

“ he is ... . one who has been a writer and reader of tradition, and has 
heard it and committed it to memory, journeying to cities and towns, 
and who has summed up principles, and noted special rules, from books 
of sustained tradition, of archaeology and of history, to the number of 
nearly a thousand ; according to another definition, one who takes up 
tradition as reported, and is solicitous that it should be known 

3. the magnate in learning' — 

(jLmmIj LiX/fl X iU.j » .JL c JoLs*-! 

L5>^ Bby 

“ the magnate in learning, who is one whose knowledge embraces both 
the text and the allegation of authority of a hundred 

thousand traditions, together with the circumstances pertaining to re- 
porters, constituting the ground for their rejection or approval, and their 
history ” — 

differing fi:om the traditionist only in the extent of his acquisi- 
tions in the science ; 4. the responsible teacher — 

.... kiiOkXs* \_aJ! X . ;L »* b i. 'i Xtlc JoLs*! 

cr* jjilj 

a,dl ^ LSy 0^ JasLsUij 

“ the responsible teacher, that is, one whose knowledge embraces three 
hundred thousand traditions .... according to 'aj-Jazarl . . . , the re- 
porter, the authoritative transmitter of tradition, while the traditionist is 
one who takes up tradition on its report, and is solicitous that it should 


* Diet. Teehn. Termt, p. 282 . 
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be known, and the memorist is he who reports what reaches 

him, and keeps in mind whatever may he of use.” 

This highest class of traditionists is made up of those whose 
names may be properly given as authorities for tradition, and 
who are alone relied upon for what is called sound tradition, as 
distinguished from that which is fair and that which is weak. 

The inquiry now arises, what are the necessary qualifications 
of the responsible teacher ? They are, in brief, integrity (xlIcNotj!) 
and retentiveness The first of these is thus defined 

by J. 

OUmsII uUjmI ^ blsLc [♦Lwwa LxlU kitiAxils 

“ integrity consists in the reporter’s being of full age, a Muslim, intelli- 
gent, and void of tendencies to impiety and the vagaries of opinion 

and again : 

XAoljLXjyw*^Ij Lg-dc iJlOudS 

“the being of the male sex is not made a condition, nor freedom, nor 
knowledge of the jurisprudence based upon tradition, or of any thing 
foreign to the subject, nor sight, nor the being one of many ; and integ- 
rity is determined by the affirmation of two upright men, or by common 
rumor 

and by H. as follows :f 

aJUjs^' ^ iiXLs 

M iCaLIi!! alpLX-ill Q.C 

S’ (jAoLwJi CT^ JUyJj- L^aILe 

^ vjyiJlj jCoiAi! ols"L45 oUe- 

iu.yi JiAe jJLsu OJavJ! 

iijyi J^ACj jJi) JAe qIs 30Lj.iJl JAe 1^1 

0^1^ A\ 

“ integrity is an acquisition which impels the person possessing it to act 
with decision and manliness — meaning by ‘decision’ the turning away 
from the evil deeds of idolatry, impiety, and heresy (whether even a 
little fault must be avoided, is undetermined ; it is preferable to regard 
this as not required, because exceeding the bounds of possibility ; except 
that persistence in a small fault is inadmissible, because it constitutes a 


* page 5. 


j- foL 2, rect. 
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great one), and meaning by ‘manliness’ exemption from certain gross- 
'nesses and vices whicli shock the sensibility and judgment, for example, 
certain acts of sensual license, such as eating and drinking in the 
market, making water in the highway, and the like : it is proper to be 
known, also, that integrity with reference to the reporting of tradition 
is less restricted than integrity in testimony ; for integrity in testimony 
is predicable only of the free man, whereas integrity in the reporting 
of tradition may pertain to the slave as well as the free man.” 

Of the other qualifications we have the following definitions. 
J. says :* 

sLw Lasts* I Li> . ^ 

oAs* LlisLs- aiias* ^ oAs- 

OJ^- ^:A\s. ^^1^ »J LLuLto ^ 

Xj U Isjlc 

“retentiveness consists in the reporter’s being observant and mindful, 
not heedless nor careless, nor dubious, whether in taking up tradition or 
in reciting it ; for, if he gives out tradition by his memory, he must 
needs be mindful, and if he gives it out by his book, he must firmly hold 
to that, and if by the sense, he must know how to seize the sense 

and also : 

ijli oLaifi qW 

Litb' iLuLi: OJi xXaJLi? LLLc 

“and retentiveness is determined upon comparison of one’s report with 
the report of reliable authorities, known for their retentiveness ; so that, 
if he agrees with them for the most part, and rarely disagrees, he is 
known to be certainly retentive 

and H. says :f 

0^*^- w . 1 .Nvs* oLilj 

jAiiii J o y-a i-jUjC! AiyA ^A«J! Ja.wi3 

^*5 sAic aJoLoiaj cjLAJl JiyiSj Lo-g ’ 

“ retentiveness signifies the retaining of what has been heard, and its 
being held fast from escaping or growing faint, so that it can be called 
up: it consists of two parts: retentivencss by mind, and rctentiveness 
by book; retentiveness by mind comes of committing to heart and 
keeping in memory, and retentiveness by book results from preserving 
it without change against the time for reciting it.” 

These qualifications of the reporter are more exactly defined 
by the fallowing ^ecifications of causes by which they are vitia- 
ted, drawn from H. First, as to integrity, we read 

* page 6. t fob 2, rect t foL 2, rect and vers. 
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XaljCCji Lsi 

Ka.\.^[j v— Jt\K-lj iw'L-ijij 

jl 1^5 . . , luiXi ioi ^_5_J^-^ ujk-XJu 

lOyi CT' -**J 

ti5L!3 Q-» Jj q!^ syo^xj! o'^ 

k>Lio vj'j \j>\ jj,j!.\ lA^Li IlNj! iOJvXs*- J*<sj jJ 

viiv.kX^ !iA^ ,3 yJo3 ^.^*^_} s:i«-;i w'S 5Ai? ^ 

^t\*j 0^3»»aj i3ws qLs u 53 l\j 

it\>> J, UjLr” Q_>^ O^J-^^'^- Mjw J. 3! 

IJj yii! Jjj ^Lw L*J ti533 v_3 Jb bSuX^a v^Jtj ibi 

v^VJuu !j_J.i3b9 Q_J^. VJl^jbu O^Jbu! 

oo>X=> i3 XJiAi"c>-;Sj. ^_} [•3 ^"i 3 “*',;*^i 

|k.>Miijt |jv>> i3>j)'i ivXi' j 3 XjjjyiJ ibsJLjw tXtJyi ^Jil.^. Lo 

wa biV.O^ '^Sj^ 0^-5 ^.3^ ii"Sj 1*3 

4J>/« \iOLX»^ gUwj'L> <JU o|_)Ui 

^ jAC ^b^>Xs [ (3 j J>aJ^^ 

,3 V^AaaAj^ XJ ^3i-*AS^^ J^ AA ^» .-a \,;>OA 

liliiAcIi! |3 ^ ibuXJi ,3 i}^'«> i'wj Q>S b JlAc'i! 

3 l\ 5» Xot sjiAc _^,«^C* \_ju^! i3 p', ly joC(_5 

kiAj<->*^ j. j;j*^' 




wi 


o!^ JiU.!^ uNbii iu . 


.j».T,' 


^5_jiij Ui^ Xai Xai ib'j iOb^ 0-*J AJ^bj i«,-Al ^ ib3 






Lfb-- 


»S .! 


~0 L5^' 


i-Xj> 


La 5^ Jo^XjCbl ,balj 3^-3^ i*^"^ O^ '^' v^.^ 

uSi JsaSj 3 xj) v-jUxi*! x^ Xjti .! JiAe .J»ib 

t v 3Lj** a*^^ ^£^^3 ^3'2 (3 xP^ 8 a£^ ^ 'bhXa: ^ 

^ ^.c L/O i_;^i3> (_5J^ OwV:^' y»^ bJlAtl Uj bi^j Xc„V.<j 'wc(, J,b5 

v_i>' ' -11 'i |Vjj X aa.w cr* CT^'*^' 


vXaC^ iXaC O' 


^»^*‘n3ri '3 *^ qLaJj! xul-^^ , j^aXazx LRa^ax ^v.2X,.rfl 

^ CT** xXs* ^ »Awi ^ A i^ 
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Q_jijLSwLS 0->^- ^ 

\s^yi^ ^XciAj L^S'^ (jI^ KiLy^^ _bLy^!j 

Oi.Oya _^s jJlcvXi Ju W" (_Si O^ isiSiii^ ^ q^5 ^ 

lAa-! *^45 ''*^* 

iv! (j^ 5 CcI.k:> J>a>5 Jyo'iS i».*»-Lo J'ji} V4^^5 

^Lmj jfcXii^! ^5 

i\5»! Q-« 5_yc^_jjj Qjy>^ XcU.::^ .LiLXss*^ lASj vjL^i 

cyjiArl t\:>! q 1 i_5r^^ '^4i^ !*‘^^ siA^ vi>oiA5» 

_bLx5>'^i j O-?^ or* 

vi^^Ls*'^' 0->*'^- o' <A5-'^5 j.l\c 

_^*i£! iL'i^ ^ O-^y^ 

“ As to integrity, there are five ways in which it is vitiated {^y~^ 

: 1. by falsehood ; 2. by suspicion of falsehood ; 3. by impiety ; 
4. by want of information ; 5. by heresy. 

“By falsehood on the part of the reporter V^) is meant 

his setting up some false statement of bis as part of the tradition of the 
Prophet .... either by affirmation as a deponent, or by some other 
such means ; and the tradition of one dishonored by falsehood is called 
suppositious Whoever is proved to have purposely set up 

falsehood as part of tradition, although only once in his life, and not- 
withstanding repentance, is dishonored as a reporter of received tradi- 
tion — wherein there is a difference between him and the repentant false 
witness. Such, then, is the signification of suppositious tradition, in the 
technical language of traditionists ; for it consists in this, that one is 
known to have set up some falsehood of his, definitely, as part of the 
tradition of the Prophet. In case it is a question of opinion, and one 
is judged to have fabricated and falsified by the judgment of prepon- 
derating opinion, since that affords no means of decision and certainty, 
the falsifier is esteemed truthful. This is at variance with what is com- 
monly said respecting knowledge derived from deposition, with the 
affirmation of a deponent, namely, that one may be false in such affirma- 
tion, and that preponderating opinion determines whether one is truth- 
ful ; and, if such were not the principle [as regards testimony in court], 
how could it be lawful to put to death a man who affirms that he has 
committed murder, and not so to stone him who confesses fornication ? 
Therefore, consider. 

“With regard to suspicion of falsehood in the reporter 
i_iJ\jCL), in case one is notorious for falsehood, and generally remarked 
upon for it (though he may not have actually set up any falsehood of his 
as part of the tradition of the Prophet), and there is derived from him 
the report of something which is at variance with the known and essen- 
tial fundamental principles of law — the same is to be said as before [that 
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tradition from him is not to be received] ; and this subdivision is called 
let-alone tradition as -when one says: ‘a tiadition let alone,’ 

and ‘Such a one’s tradition is let alone.’ If the man repents, and signs 
of his truthfulness appear, it is allowable to hear tradition from him. 

“ Occasional and infrequent falsehood in what one says, irrespective 
of the tradition of the Prophet, although it is a thing to be abhorred, 
does not operate to give the name of ‘ suppositious’ or ‘ let-alone’ to his 
tradition. 

“ By impiety is meant impiety in conduct, not that which 

respects belief; for the latter has to do with heresy, and the term heresy 
is most commonly applied to a corrupt faith ; and, although falsehood 
enters into impiety, yet people count that as a separate principle, be- 
cause its influence in dishonoring integrity is most potent and over- 
powering. 

“Again, want of information respecting a reporter XjLgs-) 

causes integrity to be vitiated, in the case of tradition, because, when 
one’s name and personality are unknown, it is not ascertained what sort 
of a man he was, whether he was a reliable authority, or the contrary ; 
as, for example, when it is said : ‘ a certain guarantee taught me as a 
tradition so and so,’ or ‘ I learnt from a certain teacher so and so as a 
tradition.’ Such a reporter is called doubtful and the tradition 

of a doubtful person is not to be received, unless he was a witness of 
the Prophet — for all witnesses had integrity. As to the case 

of a doubtful reporter’s declaring the integrity of his authority in express 
terms — for instance, when one says : ‘ I learnt from a person of integrity 
so and so as a tradition,’ or ‘A reliable authority taught me as a tradi- 
tion so and so,’ there is difierence of opinion — the soundest judgment 
is against receiving the tradition, because there may be the belief of 
integrity without its reality. If, however, such language is used by an 
eminent teacher possessed pf nice discernment, the tradition is received. 

“ Heresy (iCckX.^') is the holding to some novelty of opinion, at vari- 
ance with what is recognized as a part of religion, and has come down 
from the Prophet of God . . . and his Companions, by virtue of some 
figurativ'e and allegorical interpretation, not in the way of absolute de- 
nial and repudiation — which is a species of infidelity ; and the tradition 
of a heretic is most generally rejected. Some, indeed, receive it, if 
characterized by truthfulness of language and guarded phraseology. 
Others say that, if it contradicts something often repeated in the law, 
and l^ich is known to be a necessarj' part of religion, it is to be re- 
jected, and, if it has not this character, that it is to be received, how'ever 
discredited by opposers, provided it be reported with retentiveness, in a 
religious spirit, in the way of confirmation of received doctrine, and in 
circumspect and guarded language. It is best to reject it, in case it 
leans towards a heresy of the reporter, and is to him a connecting link 
of argument, and otherwise to receive it ; yet, if one reports something 
whereby his heresy is in fact strengthened, it is decisively to be rejected. 

“ To speak more generally, eminent teachers differ as to receiving the 
tradition of innovating and loose sects, and of leaders in heterodox 
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ways of thiniing. Says the author of the JamP 'al-'Vsul ‘ A num- 
ber of eminent teachers of tradition have taken from the Khavvarij, and 
from those whose distinctive names refer to their doctrine of free will 
(jiAai!), their separation and their alienation ((jia Jl), as well 

as from all innovating and lax parties ; while a number of others have 
been circumspect, and have warned against taking tradition from these 
parties. All have their motives.’ Doubtless, tradition is taken from 
these parties deliberately and approvingly ; yet should the practice he 
avoided, because it is established as a fact that these parties were once 
in the habit of fabricating traditions in order to give currency to their 
doctrines — which, indeed, used to be affirmed by themselves, after re- 
pentance and return to orthodoxy — God knows.” 

Next, as to retentiveness, we read as follows ;'|- 

olaiil Jaiill sJA 

^ ilaiili id&iJi _bj5 LI 

^ oLfli::! ^ 

aSIjuUjI cr* JylALiJ iLlyO 

Jaw^all j.Ac U5 oUtiJl xiiLs? viccLJi 

(j/» 0^ XiLy^l fLcj 

q! ll2r>l 

IjUjw cioA^! xsOS l5^ 

Haas** Ljs ^ c:.oiA=il lAPj 

^%xvAaxi!lf cAoLaw^I LawI^ 

SAS> ^3 *kL aiAju oh J Jl-syj 0^'^ 

xXjIjoS 0_5^ 0^ qI yUis i_yAA( Llj 

q1 wLaL^ Cf xiLajl^ xliass-^ iuLic* v._Ac! 

in g -1^1 ^ Isl3-L qI^ aiLaj’lj aul^yci! LjL< ^1 >_AkEl siLyAii^ »lia> 

^ aIL=> yi" q 1 xjLaj'y aAc 0%A. v -'.li 

Lcj! 1A^ u^aJU Aicj iOJcXsr. _;aAu li sA/a, oiViiS 

i_*AA«j xLsL^! JNxi*-! Joail qIj oLLI! 

t5ij ^ UaJUA? IcX^ XaXS' c::;yi _55 ayaj uSm _A 

* A critical compend of the six great collections of Muslim tradition, with ex- 
planations of unusual terms, by 'Ibo 'Athir 'aj-Jazari, who died A. H. 600, on the 
basis of an earlier work of the same sort by Kazin 'al-’Abdari; see Haji Khallah’s 
Jjer., ill. 33, and ii. 501. 

f foU. 2, vera, and 3, rect. 
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^ L*c. Sjj;*;iU 

oLajIX^ D'5 liViLX^ \> jUv! 

fi\^ 

“Again, there are five ways in which retentiveness is vitiated : 1. by 
excess of carelessness ; 2. by great blundering ; 3. by disagreement 
with reliable authorities; 4. by oversight; 5. by badness of memory. 

“Excess of carelessness (itUij! dsf) and great blundering 
are allied to one another, for carelessness is predicated of the oral state- 
ment of tradition, as well as of the taking of it up ; while blun- 
dering has respect to the oral statement and the recitation of it. 

“ Disagreement with reliable authorities (oLaiji XiiLs^), which re- 
spects either the allegation of authority or the text, and has various 
phases, promotes the violation of analogy (<.>.cVkJl) in tradition ; and 
the reason for its being set down as one of the wavs in which reten- 
tiveness is vitiated, is that disagreement with reliable authorities arises 
only from the want of retentiveness and memory, together with lack of 
care to avoid changes and substitutions. 

“ With respect to that vitiation of retentiveness which is owdng to 
the oversight and neglect whereby one commits error 

and reports fancifully, if the publication of a tradition in such fanciful 
form is accompanied with evidences of pretexts, or of originating 
grounds which impair its force, the tradition becomes simulated (J«L*.s). 
Here is the most obscure and subtle part of the science of tradition, and 
no one masters it who is not possessed of intelligence and an ample 
memory, as well as a perfect knowledge of the several grades of re- 
porters, and of the circumstances affecting the character of allegations 
of authority and texts, like the great masters of the science in former 
times, down to 'ad-Darakutni — since whose day, it is said, no one simi- 
larly proficient on this subject has appeared — God knows. 

“ As for badness of memory people say that by this is 

meant that one is not right more frequently than he goes astray, and 
that he does not remember and exactly know oftener than he lets slip 
and forgets : that is to say, if he is more habitually wrong and forgetful 
than right and exact, or equally so, that goes to constitute badness of 
memory ; so that a reporter, to be relied upon, must be correct and 
exact in his knowledge, and possess these qualities in large measure. 
The tradition of one whose badness of memory is a constant circum- 
stance of his condition, having pertained to him through his whole life, 
has no weight ; and, in the opinion of some traditionists, such badness 
of memory enters into the idea of separate tradition (oLi-'i). If bad- 
ness of memory is due to some accidental circumstance, like diminution 
of the reeollective faculty on account of one’s great age, or the failure 
of one’s sight, or the loss of one’s books, this constitutes what is called 
a confused tradition ; but what one reported before his tradi- 

tion became confused, and his memory was impaired, being distinguished 
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from tliat reported subsequently, is to be received : 'without this dis- 
crimination, there is no reaching back to the Prophet by the report of 
one whose memory has thus failed him; so too, in case. the distinction 
cannot be clearly made out. If there exist imitative (oL*:Lx.<), or wit- 
nessing traditions which answer to that which is confused, it 

is thereby elevated from the grade of rejection to that of acceptance 
and prevalence ; as is the case, also, with the tradition of a reporter 
who is of questionable character ( or who disguises (u*JiAil), 
or who gives out tradition loosely (.Jwwjii).” 

The disqualifying defects in a reporter, which render him un- 
trustworthy, are also summarily presented by J. in the following 
passage :* 

^ 131 5 I Jocsl q.» "ij cXXsT. Cf 

Jaiiil *I Jaic ^ ^^'UIlj 31yh!| 'Ojif jl 

1.5^ (*'t5 

c>-:SuJ! ^ jasLLXjI !>s>^ oUxil 

“ Eespecting confutation {^j^l). The report of one who is known to 
have been in the habit of falling asleep, or of being absent-minded, in 
the hearing read to him, or in the oral statement, of tradition, is not to 
be received ; nor that of one who teaches tradition from an uncorrected 
copy, or who is very careless when he teaches from a copy which has 
been corrected, or who reports many separate (31^3iJl), or undetermined 
Li.il) traditions : and whoever blunders in his tradition, and, after 
his blundering has been made manifest to him, holds on to it and does 
not abandon it, is said to have lost his integrity, provided, as 'Ibn 'as- 
Salah says, he does so in the way of opposition, or of captiousness in 
discussion ” — 

to which the author adds the important remark that reliableness 
in a reporter was not, in his time, estimated strictly according to 
the specified conditions of it, as follows :f 

jUac"^! slXP (jas^l hLs 

qH \.Ji5l^ J-^1 cr* *■? btpba 

hli A,->'1 ^ Ok5 gwCSUoJ! 

. * page 5, f page 6. 
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“ But, to cut tlie matter short, men in these times treat with slight 
all the specified conditions [of reliableness], and are satisfied, as regards 
a reporter’s integrity, with his being one whose integrity is neither 
proved nor disproved ; and, as regards his retentiveness, 

with the fact that what he hears read to him as a teacher is set 

down in a handwriting w'hich can be depended upon, and that his re- 
port is from an autograph corresponding to the autograph of his mas- 
ter — and this because the books of the eminent teachers include not 
only sound tradition, but also the fair, and that which is neither sound 
nor fair, so that all tradition whatever is gathered up ; besides that the 
object of the teacher’s hearing tradition read to him is only to perpet- 
uate the chain of connection in an allegation of authority which has 
currency in a particular school.” 

In contrast with the laxness indicated in this last paragraph, 
there is even a religious importance attached to the character of 
the ahthorities for a tradition, in the following from M., which 
thus hears the impress of much earlier times 

Jij' Loi\^_5 

Ljij 0j JyjtUwl U 

aiAjlaii I4I5 ^ O’*" 

Li! ( j Jdi<L- ~^ ! (k^S*!-?! qJ ^_vLs^,Jwl ili 

vi:Ua 5 LkjLb Jls ^ qU*^ LT^ 

^ idl! lXw^ Lo^Vs-j xic ph (j! Jo 

lXaAm Li ^j! Li! 0 *k>^! i.X^ 

Li^lo ^! ^w^Liaj JLo O^ 

^ ♦^ •Qg - -^ ! qJ ^j*ai LoiAs» iotc v\~2 qI/ p! JLas !A5 j 

Q_^Co iLiCj SCLjiAILi Jo a^! ^ d)bjii j^! ^^! ^^ytkAo’i! Ij 

(^i! j^! 1^4.:^ Lo^X,> aJi^^! Q.» (jok^ J'dij Oyikk:^! jky-kC U 

qLasm liiotjw Jis aJ JiaL’!j ^! ^ ^\,>Juu ii 

0 ^ 'dt>v\:sp. 1i J^lij j*^Lj! OtjtMi kiiOt.rw Jo jtMjt 

Q4 aI!! olfiA'! 1i! |*hwj aaJLc ajj! ! 


pages 10, 11. 
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^ O^"*^ CT^^ c^^jLfv. Jo ^yo i}^\ 

^0 L^ i-Lwi Jlill fc^LLw^t 

Ua^ ^'! i\aC OAjLjVi JLs (_j*L;3tI! (jro'tXs- sL'! iAaC 

0 j L! vi:AJt^ »^LS-w^^ iS^^. CJ*o^^ 

kiooLxis. ^^y4s»-S\ iAac L! U uS^L^i qJ iliS lXajlI vi>Ji Jo i^LalLLii! 

L*.^ jyjwajj liVjjj'^ ^i! lXiu qi (__ 5 L^t 

(tAP aJ c^Jti J'>i' 0 *- ^LoSXwl U b ai-J iXac aj J’Ja Jo i^yoyo 

jUjJ> ^ ^Lpo:^! cibi Jo AiiS Jo (jib> vo^ajiAs- 

^_ 2 ;Ls^u»<! Iji b Jo i^bx^ a -Jj: aiH (_^bo *11! J^-^ J j cabo Jo *jb' Jls 

b^ jjaiUj jjli« aiji (. 5 ^^ i_ 5 -aJ! jbjk> ^ q! 

o'ibs-! aaXcJS u^b (^jbH ^Lc5 

“ Chapter oil the Allegation of Authority, as a Matter of Religion. 

“Hasan Bin 'ar-Rabi’ tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘We are in- 
formed by Hamraad Bin Zaid, on the authority of 'Aiyub and Hishhm, 
on the authority of Muhammad, as follows’ — and Fudbail tells us for a 
tradition, on the authority of a saying of Hisham, as follows — and Mak- 
lad Bin Husain tells us for a tradition, on the authority of Hish4m, on 
the authority of a saying of Muhammad Bin Sirin: “This science is a 
religion : beware, then, on -whose authority ye take up your religion.” ’ 

“'Abu-Ja’far Muhammad Bin 'as-Sabbhh tells us for a tradition, say- 
ing: ‘We are informed by 'Ism&’il Bin Zakariyh, on the authority of 
’Asim 'al-'Ahwal, on the authority of a saying of 'Ibn Sirin: “People 
■were not accustomed to ask about the support ; but after there came to 
be dissension among them, some said : ‘ Name to us your guarantees 
(J'o.^),’ and so those who held to the orthodox traditional law were 
respected, and their tradition was taken up, while care -was taken not to 
take up the tradition of heretics.” ’ 

“'Ishhk Bin 'Ibrahim 'al-Hanzali tells us for a tradition, saying : ‘We 
are informed by ’isa, the son of Yhnus, saying : “'Al-'Auza’i tells us for 
a tradition, on the authority of a saying of Sulairaan Bin Musa : ‘ I met 
Ta'us, and said : “ Such an one tells me for a tradition so and so ;” said 
he : “ If he is diligent to perform all the duties of religion, take up 
tradition on his authority.” ’ 

“ 'Abdallah Bin 'Abd 'ar-Rahmhn 'ad-Darimi tells us for a tradition, 
saying: ‘We are informed by Marwan’ — he means 'Ibn Muhammad 
'ad Dimasbki — ‘saying: “We are informed by Sa’id Bin ’Abd 'al-’Aziz, 
on the authority of a saying of Sulaim&n Bin Musa : ‘ I said to Ta'us : 
“Such an one tells me for a tradition so and so;” said he : “If thy 
teacher is diligent to perform all the duties of religion, take up tradition 
on his authority.” ’ 

“ Nasr Bin ’All 'aj-.Iuhdhami tells us for a tradition, saying : ‘ We are 
informed by 'al-'Asma’i, on the authority of 'Ibn 'Abu-z-Zinad, on the 
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authority of a saying of his father : “ I saw at Madinah a hundred per- 
sons, all believers, on whose authority tradition was not taken up — of 
whom it was said that they were not the people to transmit tradition.'” 

“ Muhammad Bin 'Abu-’tJmar 'al-Makki tells us for a tradition, say- 
ing : ‘ We are informed by Sufyan, as follows — and 'Abu-Bakr Bin Khal- 
lad 'al-B&hili tells us for a tradition, in his own words, saying : “ I heard 
Sufyan Bin ’Uyainah say on the authority of Mis’ar ; ‘ I heard Sa’ad 
Bin 'Ibrahim say : “ Only reliable anthorities give out tradition which 
has the authority of the Messenger of God . . 

“ Muhammad Bin ’Abdallah Bin Kuhzadh, an inhabitant of Marv, tells 
us for a tradition, saying : ‘ I heard ’Abdallah Bln 'al-Mubarak say ; 
“ The allegation of authority is a matter of religion ; and, were it not 
for this support, whoever pleased wmuld say whatever he pleased.”’ 

“Muhammad Bin ’Abdallah tells us for a tradition, saying: ‘It is told 
to me for a traditiou by 'al-' Abbas 'Ibn 'Abu-Rizmah, saying : “ I heard 
’Abdallah say : ‘ Between us and our enemies there are the standards’ — 
meaning the allegation of authority.’’ ’ 

“ Muhammad also says : ‘ I heard 'Abh-'Ishak Tbrahim Bin 'Isa 'ap 
Tlalakani say : “ I said to ’Abdallah Bin 'al-Mubarak ; ‘ 0 'Abii ’Abd 
'ar-Rahman, what of the tradition handed down to us in the words : “ It 
ever pertains to piety that thou shouklst pray for thy parents in thy 
prayer, and fast for them in thy fasting”!’ Whereupon ’Abdallah said 
to him : ‘’O 'Abu-'Ishak, on whose authority is this !” “ to which,” said 
he, “ I replied : ‘ This is a traditiou of Shihkb Bin Khirash ;’ said ’Abd- 
allah : ‘ A reliable authority — on whose authority does he give it V to 
which I replied : ‘ It is on the authority of 'al-Hajjhj Bin Dinar ;’ said 
’Abdallkh : ‘ A reliable authority; — on whose authority does he give it 
to which I replied : ‘ That of the Messenger of God . . . ;’ said ’Abdal- 
Ihh : ‘ 0 'Abu-'Ishlik, between 'al-Hajjaj Bin Dinar and the Prophet . . . 
there are deserts in which the beast’s supply of water fails him,’* though 
no one disputes the truthfulness of that reporter.’ ” ’ 

This passage is followed, in Muslim’s introduction, by a chap- 
ter of traditions disproving the authority of certain individual 
reporters. But even so early a writer as Muslim notices a laxness 
in the application of the principle of dependence upon reliable 
authorities alone, closing that chapter as follows :f 

ddicj Q-*-' 3 

Ltd 

* i. e. The break in the connectiou of the tradition is too wide for safe trans- 
mission. ■(■ page 20, 
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Xac iijLaTiU ^_v^XclL' i-jj O'^ 

£ 

u5U3 xXitsu Uii C-'T-tri '-^ Cf* 

q! ^L;j>'5i O’ CT'^^ '^' uiji 

qS ^ 7i ' oo'^S LJjiS’i »\ 

1^ jiS^i KcLisU) J«Pij ^’ jiS-i ''V3»j 

*— 7i^ xA^ w''^ 

j iJJjuj i^juaj) viojljs-Tii 8^^ (j-» 'Uiuoj La 

l_5^ Tii ' a «. :o ,!'j Q-1 Li^ LxJ XxSjX/O 

(j^ La jci ! Ls JLaj qT)^ fly^' '-'-^ 

*Lc ^•)' cr o-i' ^ 'wSJ^' 


“ Says 'Abu-l-Husain Muslim Bin 'al-Hajjaj : Of remarks by tradition- 
ists respecting suspicious reporters of tradition, and of traditional state- 
ments by them with, regard to the faults of such reporters, similar to 
thosa which we have cited, there are many, which it would take long to 
mention, in writing, even briefly. But what we have given is sufBcient 
for one who is intelligent, and understands, from what people have said 
and plainly declared, their general way of thinking. 

“ Yet traditionists themselves do not consider it obligatory to expose 
the faults of reporters of tradition, and transmitters of traditional state- 
ments, and to pronounce decisions accordingly, except when they are 
inquired of in respect to something involving great risk. In case tradi- 
tional statements refer to a matter of religion, whatever bearing they 
have is to convey permission or disapprobation, command or prohibition, 
incitement or restraint ; so that, if their reporter is not a man of fixed 
veracity and trustworthiness, and if objection has been made to reporting 
on his authority, by some one acquainted with him, and if others, having 
no knowledge respecting him, are not informed of the state of the case, by 
one’s thus acting deceptively the generality of Muslims become involved 
in guilt — inasmuch as it is safe for no one who hears those traditional 
statements to ,use them, or any of them, because, perhaps, they or most 
of them are false and groundless ; besides that sound traditional state- 
ments, coming from reliable reporters and persons possessed of a tran- 
quil assurance of mind, are too numerous that there should be need of 
what is transmitted by reporters who are unreliable, or devoid of assur- 
ance. For myself, I think not much of those men who lay stress upon 
such weak traditions, and ignored supports, as we have described, and 
make account of reporting them, after they know their infirmity and 
weakness, for the mere reason that they are impelled to report them, 
and to make account of them, by the wish to appear to common people 
as multipliers of tradition, and for the sake of its being said : ‘How 
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many traditions has such an one collected!’ and ‘How by the thousand 
does such a one count traditions I’ TV'hoever proceeds on such grounds 
in the science, and acts thus, has no part in it, and is to be called igno- 
rant rather than learned.” 

We may next consider . certain stipulations respecting the 
modes of communicating tradition, by which additional guards 
to its purity are provided in the sy'^stem which we aim to devel- 
ope. This will throw light upon some expressions in the ex- 
tracts already given, which may not have been fully^ understood 
by the reader, and naturally precedes the consideration of what 
relates to tradition itself. Here J. will be our first authority, 
whose third chapter reads thus:* 

dji 

y.*^. cr* 

Oi'^ !->’d #11^. Jf 

UiS- '-'i tfy^- 

gl>ii eJ'Jdt B^Uni 

U ujUi' 

Og>lf ^ ^ 

^L.o75i ly'-gi O*^ 

0^5 CT^ ogr-'i" [.jcXjii' 

y*^. J bjL=-75!j j'w> liUsjdj cU j! iA 1^_ 

'ggr"^ K s-L! Lgili 
1*1*1! J.?! ^1/ !5! ^L>':3! ^ L« 

qC 5 ^oibj pi iuuXlb yyii 

bjL>h’L U i.<PhL=l5 ^! ^,*3 

j' ^ '^y s' Jw»a! itJ! 

^-5 o' 05^'' j' i5 j XJ tilJjyl ^yi 

vdllaJ! XI5L0 J Jisiyba xLLXo w:l,-w &.,gij! cJLhd! JJwo ,.,! 


page 6. 
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iOjUI! 0^_;^ {J^ '-i>^-5 

^1 Jciis-- q 5 iO j'jCii y>i 

tiU V'-^^ L«! Si q'3Lj 

^4ju q! _^_j j.'ilc'^i (j«^L»»Ji 

gjwS^lj (_£^ Sj^l i3>^. 0^ CT* *^4; V'-^' v^lliil g-y^iJS 

qo'o ^ '-jy^ 0-44 o^ »ji!}^j jj^.'i *ii 

f.-i-fe ' i_jl>^ l5^ '— *^. 0^ lXj^ 0» 

o!j ^1 1.^^ 0( AXi Lj^ 'l*£. ^ (J*yy^ Aj gtV" 

LoiA^ Q^s 1^1X5” ^ 

!f^ "-hW lXs^ 

L|[^.9t> i^Liis i^i3cX-wv 

(JsPLmo^ O^ 

ii.LLfti4 Jayaj^ ijXs^-S |.l4i !J! Aii wSis^4 4i>^^ i^Liw ^fJi cr* 
wJ'JLi! 135 yjUiCii Aic ujLc. q 5 iCLc aj 5_}J5 cn'L:> ^lAai" U- 
LJli 3-v*^' aJ^ 0^ 0^ 4*" ex' A>U^sL» 

“ 0» the Taking up (j4:^35) of Tradition. 

“ Tradition may properly be taten up before a profession of islamism, 
and likewise before full age ; for 'al-Hasan, 'al-Husain, 'Ibn ’Abbas, and 
'Ibn Zubair took up tradition before they had reached maturity, and 
youths have ever been admitted to the hearing of tradition ; though 
there is difference of opinion as to the exact time when a youth may 
properly become a hearer — some saying that this may be at five years of 
age, and some, that the case of each young person is to be separately 
considered, and that, if he understands what is addressed to him, and 
how to answer, they approve of his becoming a hearer of tradition, 
although he be less than five years old, and, otherwise, that he can not 
properly be a hearer. 

There are several ways of taking up tradition: 1. by hearing the 
oral communication of a master (.S^;44' Cr* ^-<'■^0 5 % read- 

ing to him (&JLc Bt! Jill) ; 3. by license (sjL:>^5) — of which there are 
several kinds; [a] license of a particnlar individual for something spe- 
cific, as : ‘I license thee for the book of 'al-Bukhari,’ or ‘I license such 
an one for all that is in my table of contents ;’ [b] license of a particu- 
lar individual in respect to something not specified, as : ‘ I licen»e thee 

as to whatever I hear read to me,’ or ‘ as to whatever is reported by 

me ;’ [c] license of people in general, as : ‘ I license Muslims,’ oiy ‘ . . . , 
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all my cotemporaries — and in these forms tradition is properly allo’n-ed 
to be reported ; [d] license of a person -who does not exist, as : ‘ I 
license whoever may be born to such a one’ — which ought not to be 
admitted, though, if one says : ‘ . such a one and whoever may be 
born to him,’ or ‘ . thee and thy posterity,’ it is admissible, on the 
same principle as a permanent charitable bequest ; [e] license 

of a little child who is not marked by any maturity of mind ; for matu- 
rity of mind constitutes a free permission to report, and the free per- 
mission of reporting holds good in respect to one who has not attained 
to years of intelligence as well as to one who has; [f] license as to 
what has been licensed, as : ‘ I license thee as to whatever has been 
licensed to me ;’ it is preferable, in the case of license, that both he who 
licenses and he who is licensed should be conversant with the science 
of tradition, because there is a looseness about this form of transmis- 
sion, which requires to be controlled by persons so instructed : one who 
licenses by a writing does well to say off what he writes ; yet, if he 
limits himself to the writing, that holds good; 4. by presentation 
(XJ^LUI) — of which the highest sort [a] is that accompanied with 
license, which consists in the master’s handing to one either an auto- 
graph, or a copy therewith collated, of what he hears read to him, and 
saying: ‘This is what I hear read’ (or, ‘my report’), ‘on the authority 
of such a one, I license to thee the reporting of it;’ after which he 
leaves it in his hands, for his own, or until he can copy it ; another sort 
of presentation [b] consists in the inquirer’s handing to the master that 
which he hears read to him, which the latter then dwells upon with 
discrimination and attention, and afterwards presents to the inquirer, 
saying : ‘ It is my tradition’ (or, ‘ what I hear read’), ‘ so report on my 
authority’ — this is called reverse presentation (KljLUl ^ there 
are also other subdivisions; 5. by written communication (lylibCll), 
which consists in the master’s writing in his own hand, or permitting 
to be written, that which he hears read to him, expressly for one who 
is absent, or for one who is present ; and is either accompanied with 
license, as, for example, when one writes : ‘ I license thee ,’ or with- 

out this form — to report in either mode is admissible and proper; 6. 
by certification (j.’ilc'b!), which consists in the master’s making known 
to the inquirer that a certain book is his report of tradition, without 
saying: ‘Report it on my authority’ — which is not an admissible re- 
porting of it, according to the most proper view, since there is a possi- 
bility that the master may have recognized in the inquirer some pravity, 
in consequence of which he does not authorize him in respect to it; 
7. by discovery (sjLs^’l) — a term of recent origin, from — 

which^consists in one’s carefully reading some book in the handwriting 
of a master, which contains traditions, without receiving any report of 
of it other than is comprised in the traditions themselves, and then 
saying; ‘I have found’ (or, ‘I have read’) ‘in the handwriting of such 
an one ’ (or, ‘ in a book of such an one, in his handwriting’) ‘ as follows : 
“ we learn from such an one as tradition so and so ” ’ — leaving the rest 
of the allegation of authority, and the text, at loose ends — a practice 
which has held its ground both in ancient and modern times, and 
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constitutes a sort of loosened tradition with something in it of 

continuousness (JLcij^S). 

“ Some persons, be it known, are strict, and say that no legal proof 
can be made out from tradition not reported by memory ; while others 
say that reporting by one’s book is allowable, so long as one has it 
under his control. Others again are so lax as to say that one may re- 
port from copies not collated with their originals. The truth is that 
one becomes a reliable authority for tradition by the continued habit of 
taking it up, persevering effort at retention, and constant application to 
collating with an earlier text ; and this, even if one’s book is not con- 
trolled, since the probability is that it is not varied from, especially if 
the reporter be one who would be likely to know of any alteration of it.” 


The books of tradition show us a distinction of form which is 
supposed to refer to the mode of receiving traditional statements, 
in their use of the terms and the former being ap- 

propriated, as is believed, to the case of a teacher’s making an 
oral communication, and the latter to that of the pupil’s reading 
to him. On this distinctive use of the two terms we quote the 
following from the Dictionary of the Technical Terms . . . :* 


(JO 'siiJul] ^\j 

hiij U; XI JiaJj' U; 

jUs Co! ^VfCid! Jaai (j-« »cks>j !3-! ^Looaj j^^Lj! 


c 




■ cr ^ errs 


“There are some who think that there should be a difference in the 
form of reporting tradition, with reference to a distinction in the_^mode 
of taking it up, and accordingly appropriate the expression to 

what the master gives out orally, and ^■^>! to what is read to him. 
Such was the doctrine of 'Ibn Juraij, 'al-'Auza’i, 'ash-Shafi’i, and Tbn 
Wahabjf and of all the people of the West; and the later masters have 
originated another distinction, according to which whoever, himself 
alone, hears a master speak, uses the single number and says 
and whoever hears as one of several uses the plural number, while he who 


♦ p. 282. • 

f 'Ibn Juraij died A. H. 150 ; 'al-'Auza’i, one of the teachers of 'Ibn Juraij, and 
a resident of Bairut, d. A. H. 151 ; 'ash-Shafi'S, a native of Gaza, who became a resi- 
dent of Egypt, and the founder of a school of Muslim law, d. A. H. 204 ; 'Ibn W'ahab 
of Egypt d. A. H. 197. These dates are derived from the Kitdb Tabakdt 'al-Hufdz 
(v. 9, V. 20, vii. 36) ed. by Wiistenfeld under the title Liber Classium Virorum qui 
Korani et Traditionum Cognit. excell., auct. Abu Abdalla Dahabio. In epit. coegit 

et contin. Aiionymus Gottingu®, 1833-34: to which we shall refer hereafter, as 

we may have occasion, simply as the Kitdb Tabakdt. 
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himself reads to a master says in the singular number — which 

is approved, though not necessary in the opinion of those just referred to, 
who only meant to distinguish between modes of taking up tradition.” 

A farther distinction of form in the reporting of tradition, 
which \ve_find in the collections, is the use of instead of 

either or . This is a comprehensive expression, 

denoting of itself simply the fact of hearing from a master, with- 
out indication of the mode ; but the technical phraseology of 
Muslim traditionists distinguishes it, in an artificial manner, from 
both the other expressions. Such seems, at least, to be the import 
of the following words in Muslim’s introduction :* 

“narrating on the ascending grade [by 
if they proceed upwards, and on the descending grade 
[by or if they proceed downwards.” 

In the extract from J. last given, it is stated that objection 
had been made by some to any reporting of tradition except by 
memory. We therefore present, here, from B., a statement of 
earlier opinion as to the propriety of reporting by the pupil’s 
reading, and by the form called “presentation.” It is to be found 
in that book of the SaMh which is entitled Book of the Science 
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page 24. 


f fol. 6, veis. 
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“ Chapter on Reading to and Laying before the Teacher of Tradition, 

“ 'Al-Hasan, 'ath-Thauri, and Malik* regarded the reading of tradi- 
tion as allowable ; and some have alleged, in favor of reading to a well- 
informed teacher, a tradition of Dhimam Bin Tha’labah, w ho said to the 
Prophet . . . : ‘ Hath God commanded thee that we should pray with 
the prescribed form of prayer?’ to which he replied : ‘Yes,’ and the 
other rejoined ; ‘ Then is this something to be read to the Prophet’-— 
of which phimam infonned his people, who accordingly regarded the 
incident as an authoritative guide. Malik adduces in proof the case of 
a judicial sentence which is read to people, who thereupon say : ‘We 
call such a one to witness,’ or which is read to one who causes it to be 
read, w'hereupon the reader says : ‘ Such a one made me read.’ 

“ Muhammad Bin Salam tells us for a tradition, as told by Muham- 
mad Bin 'al-Hasan 'al-Wasitt, on the authority of ’Auf, from 'al-Hasan : 
‘There is no hann in reading to a well-informed teacher;’ and we are 
told by ’Hbaidallah Bin Musa, from Sufyan, as follows; ‘In case one 
reads to the teacher of tradition, there is no harm in his saying^ ‘‘ Such 
a one tells me for a tradition ’ and I have heard from 'Abu-’Asim, on 
the authority of Malik and Sufyan, the following: ‘Reading to a well- 
informed teacher and his reading are eouivalent.’ 

‘‘’Abdallkh Bin Yusuf tells us for a tradition, as told by 'al-Laith, on 
the authority of Sa’id, namely 'al-Makbari, on the authority of Sharik 
Bin ’Abdallah Bin 'Abu-Namir, that the latter heard 'Anas Bin Malik 
— to whom may God be gracious ! — say : ‘ While we were seated with 
the Prophet ... in the mosque, a man entered upon a camel, which he 
made kneel within the mosque, and afterwards fettered, and then said r 
“ Which of yoii is ISIuhammad ?” ’ — the Prophet being supported in the 
midst of the group — ‘to which we replied: “This pure man who leans 
here.” Then the man said to him: “O son of ’Abd 'al-Mutallib — ” 
and the Prophet . . . replied ; “ Be sure, I w ill answer thee upon 
which the man said to the Prophet . . . : “I have a question to ask 
thee, and I insist upon an answer; so be not adverse to me,” and the 
Prophet . . . said : Ask about what thou wilt ;’’ whereupon the man 
rejoined : “ I ask thee, by thy Lord and the Lord of those before thee, 
hath God sent thee as a messenger to all men ?’’ and the Prophet 
replied: “O God, yes;” the man said, again: “I adjure thee by God, 
hath God commanded thee that we should prav the five pravers ?” and 
he replied ; “O God, yes;” said the man : “ [ adjure thee by God. hath 
God commanded thee that we should fast thi.s month of the vear ?” and 
he replied: “O God, yes;” said the man; “I adjure thee by God, hath 
God commanded thee to take this offering of alms from our rich men, 
and to divide it among our poor ?” and the Prophet answered : “ O God, 
yes.” Then the man said : “I trust in thy message, and will be a mes- 
senger to those who shall come after me, of my people — and I am 
phimam Bin Tha’labah, a brother of the tribe of Sa’ad Bin Bakr” ’ — a 


* 'Ath-Thauri, of Kufah, died A. H. 169; Mahk Bin 'Anas of Hirah, the founder 
of one of the schools of Muslim law, who is probably the Malik here mentioned, 
died A. H. 1'79. See Kitdb Tabakdt, v. 40, 41. 
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tradition which is reported by Musa and ’All Bin ’Abd 'al-Haniid, on the 
authority of Sulaiman, on the authority of ’xVnas, from the Prophet . . . 

“ To this add the following. 

“ Chapter of Statements respecting Presentation, and the Communication 
of the Science to the Provinces, by its Cultivators, in Writing. 

“ Says 'Anas : ‘’Uthman caused the standard copies of the Knr&n to 
be written out, and sent them to the several quarters;’ and ’Abdallah 
Bin ’Umar, Yahya Bin Sa’id,* and Malik regarded this as a lawful mode 
of communication ; moreover, some people of the Hijaz allege, in favor 
of presentation, a tradition of the Prophet ... to the effect that he 
wrote an order for the captain of a troop of horse, and said : ‘ Bead not 
until thou reachest the place so and so,’ and that, accordingly, after the 
man had reached that place, he read it to the troopers, and informed 
them of the order of the Prophet . . .’ 

“ 'Israa’il Bin ’Abdallah tells us for a tradition, as told to him by 'Ibra- 
him Bin Sa’ad, on the authority of Salih, on the authority of 'Ibn Shi- 
hab, on the authority of ’Ubaidallah Bin ‘Utbah Bin Mas’hd, that ’Ab- 
dallah Bin ’Abbas — may God be gracious to them both ! — told him that 
the Messenger of God . . . sent a written order of his to a certain man, 
and commanded him to remit it to the chief of 'al-Bahrain ; whereupon 
the chief of 'al-Bahrain remitted it to the Emperor, who, after reading, 
tore it — in connection with which, as I think, 'Ibii 'al-Masib says : ‘so 
the Messenger of God . . . gave it strictly in charge to his people that 
that they should tear every one who tears.’ 

“ Muhammad Bin Mukatil 'Abu-l-Hasan tells us for a tradition, as com- 
municated by 'Abdallah, as communicated by Shu’bah, on the authority 
of Kutadah, on the authority of 'Anas Bin Malik — to whom may God 
be gracious! — the following: ‘The Prophet of God . . . wrote, or had a 
mind to write, an order ; whereupon it was said to him that the persons 
concerned would read no writing not sealed ; and so, while I was look- 
ing at the paper in his hand, he grasped a silver seal, the inscription 
upon which was “ Muhammad the Messenger of God.’’ Said I to Kuta- 
dah, on hearing this: “ Who said that ‘Muhammad the Messenger of 
God’ was inscribed upon it?” ‘to which he replied : “'Anas.”’” 

It will be perceived that the applicability of several of the 
traditions reported in the foregoing passage from the Sahih, to 
tbe particular points which they are intended to illustrate, de- 
pends upon their involving general principles which the exam- 
ple of the Prophet established ; and, indeed, the whole of the 
Book of the Science appears to refer, not to that which is pre- 
eminently the science of the Muslims — namely, the system of 
tradition — alone, but to all departments of instruction, in general. 
The same sort of illustration from general principles is found, 
also, in another chapter of that book, entitled ioLih i_jL i. e. 
Chapter on Committing the Science to 'Writing, which, being 


* Yrthya Bin Sa’id died A. H. 194, aged 80 years. See Kitdb Tab^ vi. ^1. 
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made up of reported instances of the Prophet’s writing down 
what he wished to preserve for the instruction of others, is sup- 
posed to sanction the substitution of writing for oral statement 
by the teacher of tradition. 

We will now cite r. few other brief chapters from this same 
book of the Sa/uh, for the sake of similar illustration of differ- 
ent points pertaining to the order of a school of tradition. The 
first to be cited relates to the age at which one may hear instruc- 
tion in traditional science.* 

.y" Oi- • o C ■■ OS • • 

A'! ^ dd ;j5CLo Ui’tXc* 

***;^1^ ‘Tl dji j*hlAE>-Tl Oi^j L\.i5 

Ltj A*.s? U.iA=> Aj> 1 u5i.-’3 yCo jji 

^ Vr’* cr? 

^'5 ^_5^ Cr* c:dU£ Ji.s xic. Tii cP 

cr» e.':r^ ^'.5 

“ Chaiiter on the Propriety of a Striplinfs Hearing Tradition. 

“ 'Isma’il tells ns, as told to him hv ilrdilc, on the authority of 'Ibn 
Shihab, on the authority of ’Ubaidallah Bin 'Abdallah Bin ’Utbah, from 
’Abdallah Bin ’Abbas — may God be gracious to both I — that the latter 
said ; “ I arrived mounted upon a female ass, having at the time nearly 

reached manhood, uhile the Prophet . . . was pr.aying from Mina to 
Ghair Jidar; so I passed on in front of some of the train, having let 
my beast go at large with the words ; “ now m.ayst thon feed well,” and 
joined the train without any one's blaming me for so doing. 

“ Muhammad Bin Yusuf tells ns, a,= told by 'Abu-Mushir, as told to 
him by Muhammad Bin Harb. as told to him by 'az-Zubaidi, on the au- 
thority of 'az-Ziihri, from Mahmud Bin 'ar-Rabi’ — to whom may God 
be gracious I — that the latter said : ‘ I paid to the Prophet . . . the for- 

feit for a drop of wine which ti’ickled on my face from a cup, when I 
was a boy of five years’.”! 

The following refer to tokens of respect due to the teacher 4 


* ful. 6, rect. 

f Tiiat is to say, even a boy of five years of age, being cb.argeable with disobedi- 
ence to a law of the Prophet, might be made responsible for the transmission of 
tradition. 

t fill. 7, rect. ; fob 8, rect. 
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|•U'b1 iXXc. L5^ 

^JJ! li^Lo ^ (j*^i CT^ '-r'"**^ LiSiAs^ 

J'lS KsSlXs* ^ A'! \\j^ |.Las (*^i l 5 ^ '^-y*‘j 

j*£. iSjA i. 5 yy q' > KiliAs- cr* 

Loi Lajo |»^iiAw'bLj^ L^ xulj 

“ Chapter about one's Kneeling before the 'Imam, or the Teacher of 

Tradition. 

“ Abu-l-Yain&n tells us, as communicated by Sliu’aib, on tbe author- 
ity of 'az-Zuhri, as communicated to him by 'Anas Bin Malik — to ishom 
may God be gracious !— that the Messenger of God . . . n ent out once 
upon a time, when he was accosted by ’Abdallah Bin Hudhafah, saying : 

‘ Who was my father,’ to which he replied ; ‘ Thy father was Hudhafah,’ 
and then said several times: ‘Question me;’ whereupon ’Umar knelt 
down and said : ‘ 4Ve accept God for our Lord, Islam for our religion, 
and Muhammad for our prophet,’ and was silent.” 

^ULsli ouai'^S 
J, *5 ijii * 1 !! 

'i J'Jij ci'.AaXljwl 

“ Chapter on the Commanding of Silence bg the Masters of the Science. 

“ Haj^j tells us, as told by Shu’bah, as communicated to him by ’Ali 
Bin Mudrik, on the authority of 'Abu-Zur’ah Bin ’Amru, on the author- 
ity of Jarir — to whom may God be gi'aeious ! — that the Prophet of God 
. . . said to the latter, when giving his farewell testimony : ‘ Bid the men 
be silent,’ after which he said : ‘ Become not infidels, again, after I am 
gone, by smiting each other’s necks.’ ” 

^L=- Ja US ^yUi= Ui-A:> 

aUS iJ'A.k*' ij. Ji-AS-i U alii JLas a 11 ! 

j: M 

Uj iji' Uase Jj'Liij liAs*! qIs ^.>3 jf- 

UU^5 S ijUls ^y, JLm Uj j' xi! 1 >i au«^ aJI 

aUI 

“ Chapter on one's Making Inquiry, in a Standing Posture, of a Master 
of the Science Seated. 

“ ’Uthmhn tells us, as told by Jarir, on the authority of Mansur, on the 
authority of 'Abu-Wa'il, on the authority of 'Abh-Musa, that the latter 
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said : ‘ Tliere came a man to the Prophet . . . and said : “ O Messen- 
ger of God, what is it to fight in the way of God ? — may He be magni- 
fied and glorified ! — for one of us fights with anger and indignation 
whereupon he lifted his head to him’ (says the relator : ‘ and the Prophet 
would not have lifted his head to him, unless the latter had been stand- 
ing’) ‘ and said : “ Whoever fights in order that the word of God may 

be the supreme word, he is in the way of God.”’ ’ 

Another chapter bears upon the question of the admissibility 
of women to the hearing of tradition, as follows i’' 

iliac. CT* xpti US ^ Ui'As- 

f l*hw} A) 

iui/Oj LXailS iLac 

iLw-tjl f xii 

iliac. AAb 

“ Chapter on the Warning and Instructing of Women by the 'Imam. 

“ Salaiman Bin Harb tells us, as told by Shu’bah, on the authority of 
'Aiyhb, who said that he had heard ’Ata' say that he had heard 'Ibn 
’Abb&s — may God be gracious to both ! — say : ‘ I call the Prophet of 

God ... to witness’ (or, otherwise, that he had heard ’Ata' say : ‘ I call 
'Ibn ’Abb^s to witness’) that the Prophft of God . . . went out, once 
upon a time, attended by Bilal : now it was supposed that the Prophet 
did not cause women to hear his teachings; he toot occasion, therefore, 
at this time, to warn the sex, and to bid them give alms ; in consequence 
of which the women began to carry themselves haughtily, and Bilal laid 
hold of the hem of the Prophet’s garment.’ Another form of the tra- 
dition is that 'Isma’ll says on the authority of 'Aiyub, on the authority 
of '.Vta', that 'Ibn ’Abbas said : ‘I call the Prophet of God ... to wit- 
ness, etc.’ ’’ 

This question touching the rights of women is settled by J. to 
the same effect, in a paragraph already quoted :f 

OAjei! Ih b^_y5"L>u! AylAj 

“ The being of the male sex is not made a condition [of the respon- 
sible teacher], nor freedom, nor knowledge of the jurisprudence based 
upon tradition, or of any thing foreign to the subject, nor sight, nor the 
being one of many.” 

To pursue the subject of the transmission of tradition, after 
the foregoing exhibition of the qualifications of the reliable re- 

* fell. '7, reel. t See p. 63. 
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porter, the several ways of communication which are admissible, 
and the disposition required in the pupil, we have next to 
turn our attention to certain circumstances of form relative to 
tradition itself, in respect to which there are important dis- 
tinctions involved in the science under consideration. 

Every tradition or report consists of two 

parts: 1. the text which J. defines in these words:* 

Ljj JiLail “ the text, which consists 

of those words of the tradition by which sentiments are established,” 

and H. as follows :t 

xJ) ^ the text is that with which the 

allegation of authority ends 

and 2. the support defined by J. thus :X 

lX;.»J 1 “the support is information of the 
way by which the text has come down,” 

and by H. :§ 

“the support is the 

course of descent of the tradition, consisting of its guarantees, by whom 
it is reported.” 

The term oU-.’il is -often used as synonymous with 
though properly signifying “the action of supporting.” J. says :11 

xL'o “the term denotes the car- 

rying up of tradition to its original enunciator 

and H. says :Tr 

oij— J lA-LwJl j (__£■**>• au*c 

“the term oLu-'il has the same meaning [as but is. also, in- 

deed, used to signify the statement of the support, and the giving 
account of the way by which a text has come down.” 

The text of a tradition consists either of a saying (Jyifil), or 
of an action (Joiifi), or of a confirmation of the Prophet ; 

of which the last is involved in the two former, according to a 
definition of it which H. gives us :** 

JuJlc ii!) j i3Ls A=.s ^ xi! 


* page 1. 
I piige 1. 


t fol. 1, rect. 
^ fol. 1 , rect. 


t P!^e 1. 

** fol. 1, rect. 


fol. 1, rect. 
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the term .jJijj! signifies that some one either did or said somethinof 
in the presence of the Prophet . . . and that he did not blame him, nor 
forbid him to do or sar that thing, but on the contrary was s lent and 
confirmed it.’’ 

What is to be understood by a saying, and by an action, of the 
Prophet, as constituting the substance of tradition, is set forth in 
the Dictionary of the Ttdirdcal Terms ... in the following passage 

jwLmS, «.b*i ^ (*^ jJlc, 

|JL> 'sjjtj qS J•bli^i U! 

Loicj LrTyoj KjLiV jJijdi IlXP JjAfjHts 

qjjLs t!5si3 LaJilioj LoLi>j 

v-JJtil .d,y.3i.aXj BLS=Uii XUj 

xtc x'w»il Loi. ijiL'i jjuu 

j! L*.d3 sjis. a^,>LAiii b' f\ Lj,C 4.£:L..J.J 

“ The science of tradition is that by which sayings and actions of the 
Prophet . . . are authenticated. As to his sayings . . . , they consist of 
discourse in the Arabic language; so that one who is not familiar with 
the genius of Arabic discourse can not attain to this science. What is 
said is something by itself or in its connection, metaphorical or literal, 
general or special, absolute or qualified, e.xpress or implied, and the like, 
in conformity with the rules of the Arabic language, as set forth distinct- 
ively by the grammarians, and with the principles of Arab usage, exhib- 
ited in the science of lexicography. .\s to his actions . . . , they are 
things of which he set the example, whether he commanded us to imi- 
tate him therein or not — for instance, actions which he exemplified out 
of natural impulse or in consequence of some individual peculiarity.” 

This classification of the texts of tradition will facilitate the 
understanding of certain expressions in passages pre.sently to be 
quoted from our authorities. W ith respect to the comparative 
weight of a tradition, how^ever, its support, and not its text, is 
primarily considered : in other words, the Muslim man of the 
law receives or rejects tradition on external evidence, rather than 
internal. J. tells us expressly :f 

Jo IjOLj bi ^ Jo>Aj b 

idiJoui Q-. »h J) ohoji '—ajuali, sold q, isjuo 

v_.Ao«oSj 0.^5 


* page 2". 


f page 1. 
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. ' » *» 


i jS LrtL 


L?' 


i3! 


eL’j »5 jS (*r^ 3^ JsjUc JAc Ksij 

I? A3-1 ii*aA5' yij ^ oa^JI 

j*^Lfw( !i3?^ wJLii! (.iLoji vi^oAs^S 

aj!_jj! iuUji (Ja£ ii*j^ Aj^IaHs ijctAjS'wijV ^ g.>A A«j 


“ Be it known that the text itself of a tradition is but rarely taken 
into account ; on the contrary, a tradition is qualified as strong, or weak, 
or intermediate, with reference to the qualities of integrity, retentireness, 
and good memorj', and their opposites and intermediates, possessed hy 
the reporters, as well as with reference to continuousness (JLaj'^l) or 
disseverance (^Ltaij^l), looseness instability and 

the like, in the support ; on this ground, then, tradition is divided into 
sound (g.*^), fair (^^yu.A=-), and weak (^_a,oeo). “When reference is 
made to the qualities of reporters, one is said to be reliable (xai), up- 
right (JAc), retentive (JajLo), or not reliable ^), fanciful 
ignored false (ij^AS'), and the like — giving rise to discussion 

in respect to confutation (^j4*) and approbation (JoAjtXiS). "When the 
question is, how the reporters came to get a tradition, and by what 
ways they took it up, there arises discussion in respect to modes of pur- 
suing inquiry. 'When their names and surnames are looked into, there 
is inquisition regarding their identification and individualization. Con- 
sequently, our propositions are arranged in four chapters.” 


We proceed, therefore, to follow our authorities in their defini- 
tions of certain varieties of support to tradition, which constitute, 
together with distinctions in regard to the qualifications of the 
responsible teacher, the chief ground of the classification of tra- 
dition as sound, fair, or weak. From the definition of the science 
of tradition with which we began, and which is substantially 
repeated in our last quotation from the Dictionary of the Tech- 
nical Terms . . . , it is obvious that the ultimate design of what is 
called “ the support” must be to attach the authority of Muham- 
mad to some saying or action reported as his, or sanctioned by 
him ; and here is to be observed, in, the first place, that tradition 
is said to be carried back to the Prophet either positively or 
potentially, as in the following passage from H. 


j! IlW Jyb 


* fol. 1, rect. 
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Joo \j! jJLwj &U! (_j)u3 «JJ1 ifMij _j^ SiAj' Joes |JLwj Sa^ 
q! (^y^jixj! ^3 f, Ijv^ Jots isii SMj jt f 

J*L«(J (.5^ <S-^^ so£i:S; Oi^i »( Jjts 

(.^■jJbi j-t^- ^ j^Ls^oojt^L^lXs Lj!j s^lXi! ^'^■i 'i^ !i-^ 

»! J[j^'^! iiLfX=»'Hj sl^ u X/CLXixi! 

v!>^ .5^ 0^!? 

xUi J'** ^^Liix: 

j^'o5^.*i.S J^.. »! i^S v3''-?* ^ ij~*^. 5^ [*^i 

a-A^ xUi ,_^Ao qI-/^ J. !Ai u_j.Juiaj 

cr* ^ ^ Vii^3 j^Av^ xa-*— ?i 

j V Xwl xkji Xj.Mt XaaajI 

AaamjS Xi-w^ AJi-i'Ow! xLw Js^'-aO^ iol \ JLSj 

ikAJLc oiiiaj 

“ The carrying back (^y!) is either positive or potential. 

“ As to carrying back positively, that, in the case of a tradition of 
saying, is exemplified by this declaration of a T\'itness of the Prophet : 

‘ I heard the Messenger of God . . . say so and so,’ or by his or anoth- 
er’s saying : ‘ Said the Messenger of God . . .’ (or, ‘ It conies from the 

Messenger of God . . . that he said’) ‘so and so;’ or, in the case of a 
tradition of action, by the declaration of a witness of the I’rophet : ‘ I 
saw the 3Iessenger of God ... do so and so,’ or ‘ It comes from the 
Messenger of God . . . that he did so and so,’ or by the e.xpression : ‘ It 
comes from a witness of the Prophet’ (or, ‘from some one else’), ‘as a 
tradition carried back’ (or, ‘which ho carried back to the Prophet’), 

‘ that he did so and so ;’ or, in the case of a tradition of confirmation, 
by the declaration of a witness of the Prophet, or of some one else, in 
the following -words: ‘Such a one’ (or, ‘A certain person’) ‘did so 
and so in the presence of the Prophet, and there is no account of his 
blaming him.’ 

“ As to carrying back potentially, that is exemplified by those state- 
ments of a witness of the Prophet which he makes independently of the 
authority of ancient books, and which cannot be ascribed to human ca- 
price (k>LjX>"3t), respecting circumstances of past time, such as stories 
of the prophets or imams — their conflicts and trials, for instance — and 
respecting the terrors of the day of judgment, or the assignment to a 
certain action of a special reward, or a special punishment ; for sindi in- 
formation can have been obtained only by a hearing from the Prophet . . . 
The potential carrying back may, also, be exemplified by the doing, on 
the part of a witness of the Prophet, of something in nhich human 
VOL. VII. 12 
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caprice could have had no concern; or by his telling that people did so 
and so in the time of the Prophet ... or said so and so, inasmuch as it 
is obvious that the Prophet . . . must have given the suggestion, and that 
by divine inspiration ; or by the expression ; ‘ so and so is a part of the 
Sunnah,’ for the Sunnah is plainly the traditional law of the Messenger 
of God . . . , though some persons say that the term may signify the 
traditional law of the Prophet’s Companions and the traditional law of 
his orthodox successors, in which case Sunnah becomes a generic word.” 

When, therefore, the authority of the Prophet is either posi- 
tively or potentially attached to a tradition, it is said to be car- 
ried back otherwise, it is said to be stopped 

But the varieties of support to tradition respect not the last link, 
alone, in the chain of connection with the Prophet: in determin- 
ing the quality of the support belonging to a particular tradition, 
the whole series of attestations through which it is handed down 
must also be considered. If all those which precede the last fol- 
low one another in uninterrupted succession, each reporter hav- 
ing derived the tradition immediately from him who is named 
next before him in the support, the tradition is said to be con- 
tinuous ; and this continuousness, combined with the car- 
rying back to the Prophet, constitutes a sustained tradi- 

tion, that is, a tradition of which the support is perfect. Unin- 
terruptedness of succession, however, is far from marking the 
descent of every tradition ; and hence arise technical distinctions 
with reference to the several ways in which the want of it ap- 
pears. The following passage from H. sets forth the more im- 
portant of these distinctions ;* 


liLJbu IsiijM lX.a.m<J1 i3j! q! Ls! 

j»Lr >Xjij l\s 

oLaJUx!!^ 


'ijtjoiu U pb ^^1 ,3 LXJuauH 

iUcjj'izi jsSo Uj Ladas scXac jOLaaaI 3-^ 

lOjjl laJ au>Clj pLK siXic ^is JLiijj 


* fol. 1, rect. and vers. 
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iJUajOo oLa-Jju !_jJls Si-X-jj} J-ot *J q'/ ljUoC! 

i^Lxjt i\ju qI/ ijli j3-i qI^ 

^.y***j 1l\p^ 

3^'^! ^f*C. jljAiilj vXic ^_^. 

^ jS iCai iaiLwJl q 5 tULftSi tXic 3^j*' 

1^1 OJ.c.^ oLai o'lAi ^^A;^Lx!! 

t 3^-^ LftldjL^ ssiM^^ 

3’'5 3'lij -^5 84,\>-c ^ i3 

Js-w,/8 (■Xxiiiici 

q! l\*>-S 0^5 3^* LioKij o'i i.\JLw^ 

(j! »jJ>Lc oLfiiiJ 'i! 3^^;:? ^o' j^jJu'lXj! s^Lc 

JsA*a*j xoj i_ 5 Laj'ilj \_ftiyji oUiii olaill 

i-Lo! Q^ JsyLwJi q’^ x^''31 ^5 (_5^'u^wmjS iS'i> cr» i-V^t 

qI^" oLcai! ^iUiuM (iSr^^ ^aImJ! qI/ q 6 i>Lu«'i!^ 

iOkP (_5^5 ^AOyS j^c. yS\ fi 

IsJLlifl 3'*^^ _;** c5'*^- 3“*^^' jef- CP 

_byL«j ^uuiij'i! Ojju^ LfwJw 3jti»'. 

ji syolxli U! xac (__5^y.!j c.^ o'jiU! ^«Ac tijjX^. 

jfc^'Usjj iiijyi (J>4' (*^ i*^^' ^UjL:s-^S ^tXc, 

iXUi svXxCj gOjUJi j*lc jL*o (^'^ )'! [*^•3-^ OJji 

3Laj5 (••‘^ (j«oiXli jjiCt j.L«»»i! (^•^jiA.sJt 

^J■c>f-?. i ij>^o>^ xlx.liv» 3'*®'^ 

— 1^1^ iCi^ CT^ c3^j^’ 3^ 

^,,AA& xiLl 3» O'^ 3'^3 O^ 3j^. Ijl\5^ 

^ 'A ji ^ ~3 ^1 A*i**ii>8 xi^ 3^1y '•Xi^ Xxl«WW^ 

X-^ (^ ^ XJ 

3^ C>.JlNi:^3Lj 3^^. 

3"^^- 3^ cy^ c$yj l\a£; 

3_>-;S O' i-L*jL)tii K&a^ ^ilj^ 
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Jj-l'i ‘■r^'^5 i}^^. <y^i Ullw iujiAs*- *J O-c 


i-»JiAs>- j! Ajyu ifccLfw ijwa*J i_5'^ -tUjWiK q£ ^JMJ;XJ 

l3«i<0 iXtJo (Ji3-c (J*.L!J! Q.?^ 


(_wLij! lX^ «^L:s-j ^^OkC ^5 ^Lc**J! 

X5=UaJ O’ i3^ O*^ O’ i^S 

o' i3«*X y JLa JU! 

(_5?-*X«li oljiiji (j-» iCcL*:> q» 

qIj 1}“*^. i3o>\=»! x: 5 ^sa 3 j ^1 j?LXs»! 

QlAiiiijj sO>l^ “W' O’ j! ,3 


lAXwiJl ^Lfw! 3 


A2J o'"^ y>i o'^ -s'^ i' 


qIs ijjlaco/o viiOiX=5.1j y5J3 JJU _ji ^UaX>lj 5! ycii 

^L^cr* }' eSi'y' o'j ^Csi 

^^ft^■'l»l^ i-Xa-^' ^5 (j%juJJ ^--y,M.aj Ailli iji£?y^ bLto (jr^ti* 

&A >i O 


lioiX^i li^Lj liS y?Uj iiA,;S^ii 

{jo^y^. l_jjlcj j»'^ljf( i_.aXLw5 3 i C^y t ^b ^!c jS> yt L?'^ 

olvXi* 3 o'"*^^ v^-*^ 

(j-» ; 3 ^^ xbjLail yn~<C>wi 1 )“:^^ oL;5^5 JiLai'^iS 

s^.yilJ L^Ui! (_5 j*U5 '>-»<« jjL:>- m yjwaXK 

by^^isi! .^<lXjiI &I J 3-??. ^ y3^w( Loij 3 

L^ ^j->^ yc Q< jl>^' i5 >— 

ISiiijlj U>ljy yJui/S ^yw 5y«5 aU! yaj j*^J ci^ *Ijjij A-^ oi^ 

aXwJI 3 (^alLL 

l 55 j viiOiX> q’abUj O"^ 0=0^0^-'^ SuJij xu^“!j 

Ou£ ^>LujO iXi^ sysLx^J! KaXaxJ! ^ Jyiyij Xot^! 
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Oj ^j3-i Owl£- 

uVvM«^_y^ JSj s J^kXsi^ luS 

0^-5 l\S> 

LXi. ;3fi ^/9 jj! wlA '^Z X/q f ^LNiA,wA./9 L g^ ^TQja fi 

“ If no one of tlie reporters lias dropped out from tlie cliain of con- 
nection, the tradition is continuous (JotaX/c), and the absence of all 
dropping out (_byl»fcji) is called continuousness (JUaji). If one re- 
porter has dropped out, or more, the tradition is dissevered 
and it is this dropping out which constitutes a disseverance (g-Iaaii). 

“The dropping out may be [1] at the beginning of the support, and 
the tradition is then said to be given summarily (o!i*g«),'the letting drop 
being in this case called a summary statement (oUIjij). Either one 
reporter or more may have dropped out; or the complement of the 
support may have been entirely left otf, after the manner of those 
authors who say : ‘ Said the Messenger of God . . . ’ Summary tradi- 
tions are numerous in the chapters of the Sahth of 'al-Bukhari, and are 
accounted as if they had continuousness, because it is strenuously main- 
tained that this book contains only sound tradition ; yet do they not 
rank with sound traditions which are sustained except those 

given as sustained in some other part of 'al-Bukhari’s book. 

“ A distinction, indeed, exists among these summary traditions, on 
the ground that such of them as arc given with an appearance of con- 
ciseness, and as something svell-known — for example, in the form : 
•Such a one says’ — imply the stability of their support in the opinion 
of- 'al-Bukharl, so that they are decisively sound ; while in the case of 
such as are given in a form which indicates some defect, and that there 
is want of knowledge respecting them — for example: ‘It has been said,’ 
or ‘It is said,’ or ‘It is mentioned’ — there may be a question as to 'al- 
Bukhari’s opinion of their soundness, although, inasmuch as he intro- 
duces them into that book, they are firmly based, and people, therefore, 
say that the summary traditions of 'al-Bukhari are continuous and sound. 

“ If the dropping out is [2] at the end of the support, then, in case 
it comes after a follower of the Prophet in the second degree 
the tradition is loosened — this participle being derived fi-om 

the fourth form of the verb : a.s, for instance, the saying by a follower 
in the second degree : ‘ Said the Messenger of God . . .’ The terms 
‘loosened’ and ‘dissevered’ are used, indeed, by teachers of the 
science as synonymous ; but the technical meaning above given to 
the latter is the most generally received. By most of the doctors, 
loosened tradition is accounted as stopped, because no one can know 
whether the reporter who has dropped out was a reliable authority 
(xsj) or not, since one follower in the second degree may report on 
the word of another, and among such followers of the Prophet there 
were both reliable and unreliable authorities. According to 'Abu-Hant- 
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fab* and Malik, however, loosened tradition is generally to be received ; 
and there are those who say that one lets a tradition go loose only 
because it is wholly indisputable and to be relied upon, since there can 
be no question except in regard to loosening by a reliable authority, 
and if, in the opinion of such a one, the tradition was not sound, he 
would not have let it go loose, and say : ‘ Said the Messenger of God . . 
The opinion of 'ash-Shafi’l was that, provided it be helped out by some 
other form of it, either loosened or sustained, it is to be received, even 
though it be weak. From 'Ahmadf we have two declarations of opin- 
ion, as follows : ‘ All this presupposes that the follower in the second 
degree is known to have been in the habit of letting tradition go loose 
only when supported by reliable authorities. If he was addicted to 
letting go loose in dependence upon both reliable and unreliable authori- 
ties, the tradition is by common consent adjudged to be stopped.’ Such 
are the different views expressed. A fuller specification relative to the 
matter is presented by 'as-Sakh4wl in his commentary on the 'Alfiyah | 

“ If the dropping out is [3] in the midst of the support, then, in case 
two consecutive reporters have dropped out, the tradition is called 
straitened — the participle being pronounced with fath on the 

dh&d ; but, in case only one has dropped out, or more than one, not 
from the same place, it is called dissevered. Agreeably to this use of 
terms, dissevered tradition is a subdivision of that which is not contin- 
uous : the term ‘ dissevered ’ is, indeed, applied to tradition not contin- 
uous, in general, as comprehending all species of it ; but in the sense 
here given to it, it becomes a special term. 

“ The fact of disseverance and of the dropping out of a reporter is 
ascertained by knowing that there was no concurrence between a cer- 
tain reporter and one reported from, in consequence either of the want 
of contemporaneousness or of association, or of the fact that the former 
was not licensed by the latter, as proved by the science of history, which 
tells the dates of the births and deaths of reporters, and the special 
circumstances of the times of their inquiry after traditions and journey- 
ing in quest of them : so that history becomes a radical and funda- 
mental science to the teachers of tradition. 

“Another of the varieties of dissevered tradition is the disguised 
((jmJiXLI) — the participle being pronounced with dhamm on the mtm, 
and fath on the l&m, together with tashdid : _the verbal noun being 
and the active form of participle with hasr on the 

l&m. Its form depends upon a reporter’s not naming his master, from 
whom he heard the tradition, but reporting on the authority of some 
one superior to him, in terms which convey the idea of his having 
heard from this other person, without direct falsehood — as if, for exam- 
ple, he should say : ‘ On the authority of such a one, so and so,’ or 


* 'Abu-Hanifah, the founder of a school of Muslim law, died A.H. 150-53. See 
Kitdb Tab., v. 8. 

+ i. e. 'Ahmad Bin Hanbal, the founder of one of the four great schools of 
Muslim law, who died A. H. 241. See Kitdb Tab., viii. 18. 

+ i. e. the 'Alfiyat 'al- Iraki — a work on the principles of tradition. See Hdji 
Khalf. Lex., i. 416, 418. The commentator died A. H. 902. 
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‘ Suet a one says so and so.’ In common parlance, the term 

has the signification of ‘concealment of the defects of merchandise,’ 

and is said to be derived from ‘the involving in darkness, on 

purpose;’ and the disguising of tradition is said to be called by this term 
because it partakes of the insidiousness involved in such concealment. 

“Says the Shaikh:* * * § ‘It is not judged proper to receive tradition 
from any one who countenances disguising, except when he distinctly 
states by whom he was taught.’ Says 'ash-Shumunni :f ‘ In the opinion 
of the eminent teachers, disguising is forbidden.’ From Waki’| it is 
reported that he said: ‘Disguising in the case of clothes [offered for 
sale] is unlawful : how then must it be with disguising practised on tra- 
dition f Shu’bah,§ also, was earnest in condemnation of it. But, as 
to the reception of the report of one w'ho disguises, there is diversity 
of sentiment on the part of the doctors. Certain traditionists and 
jurisconsults think that disguising amounts to a confutation and 

that the tradition of any one who is notorious for it is absolutely not to 
be received ; others say that it may be received. Jlost persons, how- 
ever, approve of receiving tradition which is disguised by one who is 
understood to have had, in all cases, good authority for what he dis- 
guised, such as 'Ibn ’Uyainah, and of rejecting the report of any one 
accustomed to disguise tradition which he was taught by weak ‘authori- 
ties, or others not reliable, except when he expressly declares from 
whom he heard the tradition, using the words : ‘ I have heard,’ or 
‘ Such a one tells us for a tradition,’ or ‘Such a one informs us.’ 

“The inducement to disguising, in the case of some men, is certainly 
a corrupt motive, as, for example, to hide the fact of one’s having heard 
a tradition from one’s real master, on account of his youth, or his want 
of reputation and consequence among men. But the disguising prac- 
tised by some of the great reportere cannot be ascribed to such a motive, 
and must, on the contrary, be owing to their assurance in respect to the 
soundness of a tradition, and to their thinking it enough that the cir- 
cumstances of the case were generally known. Says 'ash-Shumunni : 

‘ It may be that one has heard the tradition from several reliable author- 
ities, on the word of that guarantee whom he names ; so that he is 
content to mention the latter, without mentioning either one or all of 
the former, on account of that confidence in the matter with which the 
soundness of the tradition inspires him ; which is like what the reporter 
does who lets a tradition go loose.’ 

“ If it happens that there is disagreement among reporters, in respect 
either to a support or a text, in consequence of transposition, addition 
or curtaihnent, or substitution either of one reporter or of one text for 
another, or error as to the names belonging to the support, or as to the 


* i. e. 'Abu-Hanifalj. 

t Probably T.vki 'ad-Din 'ash-Shumunni, the teacher of 'as-Suyuti in tradition, 
who died A. H. 872. See Haji Khalf. Lex„ iv. 59, and vii. 614. 

J A traditionist of Kufah. He died A, H. 189. See Kitdb Tab., vi. 53. 

§ An eminent traditionist and jurist of Basrah, who died A. H. 160. See Kitdb 
V. 28. 
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parts of which the text consists, whether owing to compression, omis- 
sion, or the like, the tradition becomes unstable In case any 

one form of the tradition can be agreed upon, uncler such circumstances, 
it is well ; otherwise, the tradition is stopped. 

“ If a reporter has interwoven a remark of his own, or of some wit- 
ness of the Prophet, or follower in the second degree — designed, for 
instance, for some such purpose as to explain the common meanings of 
words, or to interpret the sense, or to limit a general expression, or the 
like — the tradition becomes involved 

“ Section of a Warning. 

“ The topic last suggested leads us to speak, also, of the reporting of 
a tradition, and its transmission, by the sense. In regard to this, there 
is difference of opinion. The great majority of persons think it allow- 
able on the part of one so convereant with the Arabic language, skilled 
in the modes of discourse, and acquainted with the niceties of compo- 
sition and the implied meanings of language, that he is not subject to 
err, either by adding to or taking from the sense. Others say that it is 
allowable as respects single words, not as respects phrases. Again, it 
is said by some to be allowable for one who recalls the words of the 
tradition, so that he is able to use discretion in the matter. It is also 
said that necessity in respect to making out judicial decisions renders it 
allowable for one who remembers the sentiments of tradition, but has 
forgotten the -words in which they are expressed ; while, on the other 
hand, one who remembers the words is not to be allowed to report by 
the sense, because there is no necessity. But does not all this difference 
of opinion respecting its admissibility and its inadmissibility amount to 
the principle that to report in the very words, without using any lib- 
erty, is the more proper way ? Accordingly, on account of a saying of 
the Prophet . . . ‘ God will assuredly cheer the face of him who hears 
my sentences, and retains them in memory, and recites them in the very 
words of tradition which he has heard,’ it is so agreed. Yet transmis- 
sion by the sense occurs in the Six Books, as well as in other works. 

“The term signifies the reporting of tradition by the expres- 

sion : ‘ On the authority of such a one, on the authority of such a 
one,’ and what is called tradition on authority is that which 

is reported in this form. Muslim makes it a condition of reporting by 
the expression mentioned, that the two persons thus named were con- 
temporaneous : 'al-Bukhari requires that they have met; and others 
say that one must have taken the tradition from the other ; but Muslim 
is strenuous and persistent in rejecting the views of the two latter par- 
ties. The reporting by this expression of a tradition also disguised 
is inadmissible. 

“ Every tradition carried back to the Prophet, of which the support 
is continuous, is sustained : this is universally acknowledged 

and held to. But some persons call every continuous tradition sus- 
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ta'ned, although it be stopped, or fall short of the Prophet ; and some 
call a tradition sustained which is carried back, even though it be oos- 
ened, or straitened, or dissevered.” 

Certain other technical distinctions, by which the weight of a 
tradition is affected, involving comparison between one tradition 
and another, in respect either to the text or the support, are 
presented in the following section, which is a continuation of 
the passage last cited from H. :* 

Ojkj v3LwJh Cr*3 

oLaii! LI LalLsi'' L 

^1 XaS qI/ iiiii 

UbjSjs? y>l X\£; a Jii' 

aAjLJWj XuO ^ 

oLiLJl cr* L9X5»1^ 

qLs»j^>^ oLLiJlj y>7it L?Xj>! 

*I iX:?^ Ifj aj to j'uiJ! Liot^ f L)_^ J>\ 

Ji iisij C5^ vj-^Lo #J iXC:L*.«j Oisi^ yo\ 

oL^Lstino! LKi/a .lake ftiac .ly f 

KftAAI> 

(3 isAP ij, Kjso-ii 

t53j jL>LiJJ! odij ^ 

a L*jL*/« iiXP Lssl^ (..Sjjj Li,;>X> 

(3yu Lo s*fi |j_yJiX:^l i3yM. L^ J'cLaii 

iXoLx!lj iCj yixii ijuLiiiij oL*jLii<» Qjjyu* 


* fol. 2, rect. 
13 


y 


VOI,. VII. 
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'^-5 LT" ^ KxjLXisU 

1 — aIcI^ yij ! oLw*('i!S Jj! (3 ^ j*ji 

JiaL’i ijr-Ju! J vJiii. A-liu JLib (jjjtJ'j JiaL‘1 ^5 vJisSj q' 

o'i i-Xs»!j or* Q^.'-'^^ O^ iijuLxii iS _byJij^ JUj 

Sj^ ^ 3**^ L*5^ i.xPLM 

wBl^L iuuUi! q'Is viouXs- JO jJ Ji-ar.^ 

cr* qI^" S-\yM (jXltfcji iXSL-iJL ,tlAiji 

viocxi)- (jj^ ^xjj (JO dVJj uXj>-!. ^J'^. ^Lxl!j iXff’LiJi oSiijj 

^,Loic"!i! Mjtx cXoaj L^'.XoLi«^^ 

“ Section. 

“ Other subdivisions of tradition are the separate (JLii!), the unde- 
termined ( and the specious (JJL*ii). 

“The term oLiJi, in common parlance, signifies one who stands 
apart from the multitude, or comes out therefrom. In technical lan- 
guage, it denotes that which is reported at variance with the report of 
reliable authorities (oLaiJl). If^ therefore, its reporters are not reliable, 
it is to be rejected ; but, in case they are reliable, the method to be 
pursued in regard to it is to give the preference to whichever tradition 
has the greater degree of memory and retentiveness, or the larger num- 
ber, on its side, or to ehoo.se between them according to other criteria 
of relative weight. That which preponderates, then, is called remem- 
bered tradition (Jyi.ai'), and the one of inferior weight is called sepa- 
rate. 

“Undetermined (jXUl) tradition is that which is reported by a weak 
reporter, at variance with one less weak than himself. Its correlate is 
recognized tradition (v_jj jtll). Accordingly, both the undetermined 
and the recognized are reported by weak authorities, of whom one is 
weaker than the other ; whereas the reporters of separate and of re- 
membered tradition differ from each other in relative strength. Yet 
both the separate and the undetermined are overbalanced sorts of tradi- 
tion, while the remembered and the recognized are two preponderating 
varieties. Some persons, however, do not make it a condition of sepa- 
rate and undetermined tradition, that one reporter differs to some extent 
from another, being either strong or weak, and say that the separate 
is that which a reliable authority reports alone, and for which is found 
no original that accords with it and gives it countenance ; and that 
such tradition is trustworthy, inasmuch as it is upheld by a single 
sound reliable authority. Others, s^in, not taking into account either 
the existence of a reliable authority, or the fact of variance between 
two reporters, give a different definition of the undetermined from that 
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a1x)ve stated, and call that tradition undetermined which comes from a 
reporter who is dishonored by some impiety, or by excess of careless- 
ness and great blundering. The technical terms of which we here 
speak are used with freedom. 

“ Specious tradition — the participle being pronounced with 

fath on the lam — is so named from the fact that certain hidden, subtle 
pretences and assumptions, injurious to its soundness, are involved in its 
support, which put upon their guard acute and skillful traditionists, in 
like manner as thej' are cautious of some loosening in the case of tradi- 
tion [apparently] unbroken, and of some stoppage in that [which pro- 
fesses to be] carried back to the IVophet, and the like. The term is 
sufficiently explained by the use of JJjuI — with kasr on the lam — to 
signify the action of instituting a specious argument against (^e’s claim, 
after the manner of the money-changer who selects the better dinar, 
or dirham. 

“ hen one reporter has reported a tradition, and another reports a 
tradition answering thereto, the latter is called imitative tradition 
— the participle having the active form. This explains the saying of 
teachers of tradition ; ‘ Such a one imitates it instead of wiiich 
'al-Bukhari and other teachers often use the expression ; ‘ There are 
imitations of it.’ Imitation serves for corroboration and helping out, 
though imitative tradition is not necessarily equal in grade to its orig- 
inal : it accords with the fact of imitation that it should be of inferior 
grade. A reporter may himself be imitated, or the imitation may be 
of a master above him in the chain of connection : the former ease 
comes nearer to the ultimate aim and perfection of this sort of tradition 
than the latter, because the first part of a support is the most liable to 
be weak. If imitative tradition agrees with its original both in words 
and in meaning, it is said to be its like ; if it agrees in meaning, 
but not in words, it is said to be its equivalent It is a condition 

of imitation, that both traditions be from one witness of the Prophet, 
in case they come from two witnesses, the imitated tradition is said to 
have testimony (JlPU;) in its favor, as, for example, it is said : ‘ It has 
testimony in its favor in the tradition of 'Abu-llurairah another ex- 
pression is ; ‘It is testified to by so and so,’ or ‘ The tradition of such a 
one bears testimony to it.’ Some pei-sons, however, appropriate. ‘ imita- 
tion’ to an agreement in words, and use the term ‘attesting tradition’ 
to signify accordance in meaning, whether the two traditions 
compared are from one witness of the Prophet or from two. Attesting 
tradition and the imitative are, indeed, loosely spoken of in one and the 
same sense ; in which case the matter is to distinguish. To follow out 
the ways by which a tradition has come down, and the supports con- 
sisting thereof, in order to the recognition of imitative and attesting 
tradition, is called criticism (^L*Ac'ii').” 

The technical distinctions which have been stated and ex- 
plained in these last extracts, together with the definitions per- 
taining to the qualifications of the responsible teacher, previously 
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giren, lie at tte foundation of the more comprehensive classifi- 
cation of tradition as sound, fair, and weak, which is itself recog- 
nized by the Muslims as the basis of all legal opinions derived 
from traditional sources. What then are sound, fair, and weak 
traditions ? The following explanations from H, afford an an- 
swer to this inquiry :* 

Joiai 

pLs oUi jf.c Jojjoait JlXc JaiG ^ Kikdl 

CjLsjisili slX^ 

_j.4S Cr’ liJsio hf 

^ lyp Oais _>-gj Ji 

sAxia saJp k^iAju qI v_aAX>aff Lr-ra 

oLftJuaii o' Ujwa> 

pUaiUli p5 vJL^w! pXl U=i'j I-Ul 

olij^l vSW; Ja *»nll 'lis^. jS> Uil p3 

s 0 r f •• • 

iVai 

0^1 pi/ p'j Lo^ isAas-lj pi/ pi g,;s:U£iJ! 

i3 pl» L*' rr A g X»M / 6^ 1^1/ pl^ 

p( ^^5 

^jji ^ tdiiiAf' AJ*1^ O-^ 

j/ ,3 pi/ o'? ^i^ ^ **** a 1^_;? aUXi 0» 

pi/ pis J/ 1^^ o' LsHm iiJjj 

pvl^l liXSi (_^lc5 ij>a ‘A.s*!} p* 

ywi cr* 3/ o.^^- o' e 5 ® *1:^' 

y'j U jJjij J**sl3 pili !i3l5i ^ yS'SiS pic [G'b* pi (>*>» 

pla Iaj j viV.jJt pylj pi X^^AcJl psUi- 'i iuljiii pi 

lOjiAai ^1 i3Lijl jSj e\5 \w*jylllj mH 0» lA^lj J/ o.?^ 


• fot 2, rect., and fol. 3, recL 
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^oUai! 1,^ Q-i ^ 

QJ (j-xLCi IjiSJUj viAJLVS- SlXP Q» 

\wiuo« 'l*S^ oUiilj i^Xa-Ls^? jL«Xct cr* 

K.sAjkaji 3ji.X<iwl3 i3Li; 

oLaiit 'istlL^ jS> 


J>*23 

iCj^Uaji ,3 isyjijuJi Jaji -i-I! 13’-^^ v_a;k*ii2j! oa.jiA^ 

t^kXjtXj !>.Vjjj*id£ j! ^ i3jLX3y ^-i^j [*-**^2 [x aM i 5! 

i_oyaj [^jSfi^ iiiSy! ^Lm».'sS 

B3y>Ui s^xjlL! oi.a>.i!! JL*i^ ojLiXj Lcsjj Lf-^j 

gsAsi U!^ (3^ uS3^ '^'^j ^“‘■AiXXo Jo^asiISij 

^♦yaau Jus us^iXs>! iuas ^3^5L-s'!il u^a^jias^ tX-U» lX^Ua'^! 
qC ^Li liiJLs J^j saX:> qC ^;l\jI*j! u>A*iL»'iS 

a>lu-! ^ oUlj, ^U ^ j4^ 

l*lc v^'t^ XS=UaI! ^ lii jfA XA^vo'iL (_,OyX3:Si? 

iAJLaJ! (A^Lw! J'^ qIj '-^*:^^ J'^"'^. 'A^ jLw'i! HASj 

_^,*jLc! iJu’ij xLcaamJ! ^ ji (_5* 


V-X^jE 'iS'. 


gwA^^Vxa CT**"^ CT“^ 

iutytii iiiOiiS j H^ykj XjSiAi L*»v»- q_>^. qIj x:S='^*aJ!j 

4 ^Ay^xii xj^JL^xxXAM.AS ^L »X r^ ! LuIami x^AAaj|^ 

jIaXe! ^jLi a>A*J j‘.^^ 


^ ^L:> qL> 
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j5 v^jC »j5 *i!j ji ij^- 

U (CJtc (,£5*111 Jj vWb 

• tiX> liAS^ *^1 

i)-«=s 

ialJO u5aJ<5 s^ ^ j-bCs-^l ^ 

,.M .-.U — Lf^^l (P v_iLs^_5p^ iLJ*!! iosic 

V_y V—' ^ 

9^ o»A*: 4 jlj (^oJl it KA-^t 

'll Jj'-as ^ ouAJsJl ^.^1 Uj U^j 

xji^^l 11 o--^' l/ iJ’ 

_t^sUi»l j! Jiiai» ^ 5 ^ cr* '-a***i=ll q' (*-fr*“*^ 

tr* o'^ o'i ■y.^jt^ f:^^. '^y^i £* j' 

yJ^jdi ^.S^Uj U Uail (ji-:^ 5I OjiXiJl jl t-jtXXli ^Lpl *HF?' 

^ ij^s ^3Utt'^l JoUas y w i5^»^ ^ (_M*aILi iulc (.yCs? e/jLx^lj 

Hlj kX«»iij H v»iii5*«i a l|j '^a-K»»iaJ! (Js>^ li^ <}-*^. 

^t^Ad ^LaaaII ^^Li? Jy^l 1^^ 

“ Section. 

“Traditions are generically distinguished as sound feir 

(^yxAS-), and weak (<_aax*)). 

“ Sound tradition is the highest in grade, the weak is the lowest, and 
the fair stands mid-way ; and all the above mentioned subdivisions are 
comprehended under these three denominations. 

“ Now then, that tradition which is established by the transmission 
of an upright and perfectly retentive reporter, and which is not spe- 
cious, nor separate, is sound. If it have all these qualities in complete- 
ness, it is intrinsically sound ; but, if some sort of de- 

ficiency pertains to it, and this deficiency is found to be made up by 
multiplicity of ways in which the tradition has come down, then it is 
extrinsically sound deficiency is not made up, 

it becomes intrinsically fair That tradition in which 

either all or some of the conditions noted as belonging to the sound 
are wanting, is weak. If a weak tradition lias come down by a num- 
ber of different ways, and its internal character is that which consti- 
tutes its weakness, it is called extrinsically fair There is 

a way of talking which plainly implies that all the qualities above 
named as belonging to sound tradition may be deficient in the fair : 
the truth, however, is that the deficiency made account of in fair traJi- 
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tion consists only in a want of weight of retentiveness on the part of 
its reporters, while all the other qualities of the sound remain intact. 


“ Section. 

“ Sound tradition reported by one reporter is called unrelated tradi- 
tion if it come from two reporters, it is called rare tradition 

(jj^) ; if its reporters are more in number, it is called notorious 
or wide-spread tradition ; if its reporters are so 

numerous that the supposition of an agreement to deceive is made ab- 
surd by the habitual repetition of it, it is called reiterated tradition 

“Unrelated tradition is also called unique and what is meant 

by its being reported by one reporter is that it stands thus by itself : 
if, indeed, this is true of it as regards only one link in the support, it 
is called relatively unique '^) ; but if as regards every link per- 
taining thereto, it is called absolutely unique The mean- 

ing of a tradition’s being from two reporters is that it has two reporters 
at each link in its support : should this be true of it at only one point, 
the tradition is not rare, but unrelated. Multiplicity of reporters, as 
made account of in the case of notorious tradition, is to be understood 
after this analogy, to mean that there are more than two at each link in 
the support Such is the signification of the common saying that the 
less overrules the more in respect to tliis species. Be, therefore, wary. 

“ Prom what has been said one may know that the fact of a tradition 
being unrelated is not inconsistent with soundness, and that it is sound 
without afiinity guarantees making 

up its line of descent be a reliable authority. The term ‘ unrelated’ is 
also used as synonymous with ‘ separate,’ that is, separate by a want of 
analogy which constitutes one of the forms in which tradition is dis- 
honored : such is the meaning of a remark made by the author of the 
Masdbih* namely: ‘As stated by him, this tradition is unrelated,’ for 
he would intimate that the tradition is dishonored. Some persons, how- 
ever, as before said, explain the term ‘separate’ to mean tradition 
which has but one reporter, whether he be at variance with reliable au- 
thorities or not, and say ; ‘ sound and separate,’ or ‘ sound not separate 
in this sense, separateness, being nothing more than the fact that a tra- 
dition is unrelated, is not inconsistent with soundness. But that sepa- 
rateness which is intended to attach dishonor to a tradition, must be 
variance from reliable authorities. 

“ Section. 

“Weak tradition is that in which either all or some of the conditions 
considered as requisite to soundness and fairness are wanting — of which, 
therefore, the reporter is marked by something of separateness, inde- 


* i. e. Masdbih 'as Sunnah, a collection of traditions made by 'al-Baghaw5, who 
died A. H, 516. The Mishkdt ^al-Mnsdbih mentioned in our introductory remarks 
is a recension of this work. See Hdji Kha/f Lex., r. 564, tf. 
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tenninateness, or speciousness. This definition is, in efiect, an enumer- 
ation of the subdivisions of weak tradition. It is more or less weak 
according as its characteristics exist singly or in combination. 

“ The degrees of sound and fair tradition, also — including both the 
intrinsically and the extrinsically sound and fair — vary according to the 
gradations and measures therein existing of completeness in respect to 
the qualities noted and assumed as belonging to the conception of the 
two respectively, there being in all a participation in the fundamental 
quality of soundness or fairness. Certain persons have noted down and 
distinguished the several degi'ees of soundness, and cited supports ex- 
emplifying them ; and it is their declaration that uprightness and reten- 
tiveness are qualities possessed in common by all guarantees constituting 
supports of that character, though some such supports take precedence 
over others. 

“ With regard to what particular support should be viewed as abso- 
lutely the soundest, there is difference of opinion. Some say that the 
soundest of all supports is; ‘Zain 'al-’ Abidin, on the authority of his 
father, on the authority of his grandfather;’ others that it is: ‘Malik, 
on the authority of 'Ibn ’Umar;’ others again give the preeminence to: 

‘ 'Az-Zuhr1, on the authority of Salim, on the authority of 'Ibn ’Umar.’ 
But the truth is that to attribute to any particular support the quality 
of preeminent soundness, absolutely, is not allowable : we can only dis- 
tinguish higher degrees of soundness from those which are lower, and 
a number of representative supports, taken together, from certain others. 
If a limitation is indicated, by saying that such is ‘the soundest tradi- 
tion of the country so and so’ (or, ‘under such a head,’ or, ‘on such a 
topic,’) it is all right — God knows. 

“ Section. 

“ Among the expressions habitually used by 'at-Tarmidhi in his JamV, 
are the following : ‘ a fair and sound tradition,’ ‘ an unrelated and fair 
tradition,’ and ‘ a fair, unrelated and sound tradition.’ Now, there is 
no doubt that, inasmuch as a tradition may be fair, as viewed by itself, 
and at the same time sound, taken in connection with other traditions, 
fairness and soundness may be combined; so, too, the quality of being 
unrelated is compatible with soundness, as we have already stated. 
But the combination with fairness of the quality of being unrelated is 
found difficult to be understood, since 'at-Tarmidhi considered multi- 
plicity of ways of descent to be a characteristic of fair tradition ; for 
how, then, can fair tradition be unrelated ? To this it is replied, that 
the consideration of multiplicity of ways of descent as a characteristic 
of fair tradition is not absolute, but has reference to one subdivision of 
it, and that, wherever tradition is represented as combining fairness with 
the quality of being unrelated, another subdivision of fair tradition 
must be intended. Some persons, however, say that the author makes 
allusion, in that expression, to the descent of a tradition by various 
ways, it having come down unrelated by one way, and fair by another. 
It is also said that the conjunction 5 [in the expression “ unrelated 
and fair”] may be interpreted as equivalent to ji, denoting a doubt 
and indecision whether the tradition was unrelated, or fair, from the 
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want of definite knowledge. Another suggestion is that *fair,’inthe 
case referred to, has not its technical meaning, but its signification as 
used in common parlance, denoting that by which man is naturally 
attracted — which is very far-fetched. 

“ Section. 

“ It is universally agreed that, in judicial decisions, one may argue 
from a traditional statement ( which is sound ; and most of the 
doctors allow of arguing, in like manner, from one which is intrinsic- 
ally fair, and such tradition is actually coupled with the sound in argu- 
mentation, although its grade is inferior. Such weak tradition, also, as 
attains, by multiplicity of ways of descent, to the rank of extraneously 
fair, is used together with the other sorts. The widely received opin- 
ion that weak tradition is to be taken into account on the subject of 
the active virtues, though not on any other topic — meaning single 
traditions of this sort, not a combination of seveial, for otherwise they 
should be called fair, and not weak. — is distinctly expressed by eminent 
teachers : and some of them say that, if a tradition is weak on account 
of defective memory, or confusion, or disguising, while yet the reporter 
was truthful and religious, it may be elevated in rank by multiplicity 
of ways of descent ; but that, if it is weak on account of a falsifying 
indulgence of fancy, or separateness, or blamable error, it is not 
elevated by multiplicity of ways of descent, and is judged to be weak, 
and treated accordingly, even on the subject of the active virtues. 
Agreeably to some such explanation must, also, be understood the 
saying that the coupling of the weak with the weak hinders not force ; 
otherwise, this saying is manifestly incorrect. Proceed, therefore, with 
care.’’ 

Another statement of the distinctive peculiarities of sound, 
fair, and w'eak tradition, as well as of the subordinate varie- 
ties included in each of these leading divisions, is presented in 
one of the chapters of J., which we here give entire, as follows 


JA*!! Jdbo stXJb-u U 

U LiasL^ Uiils. Cr* iCliJijtj! 

Ojlajjj iisOS jCAa3- iui U iiailS 
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jE E. Salid>u7~y, 


gjiSUalt iLSijjii g>sa,*2i!i o<.s«^vJ 

*1^! vjLx5^ lXju Ji 

J>.^ liULs (j-« g>*oS ^ (3^ L*!^ 

iu lijsji U Ji a-f)^ Lftftj'i L« j.Lwi! cJ>c!j ^^;oUXJ5 '•>j^_5 

JoJii j^jic ^ !sL:>j^. ^ (_5lc u ^ *J tXaiJ L» ^ 

5C»a*m slXjs iCf La >S "*^7“ L5^ 

^ (»^' j’ i3 ts^\XM ui L«3 j.L«i5 

/j, rj^' U |X^ v^ 

xX^\*3J L^>- Q» l55j ^5 iuiS^Aaj 

^LyXs*! i5ys Ls^j jJUa! ii^sUiU ^jtiX/S g.;fc^=UiI\ vjLiS" ^j J o^s 

Lo U.0^Lxj" J. Ls^i^ "i q! |»1.w^} 

^^Lj iOLc y^fl: qL^' L5^ 

Jo ti^^. x^ i3 jfcj ya'li qLc«j Lajt aI^ 

>i^uviL>! L*,^L^'^ UfLyi cf* u*^ j;;; t5s>^^ 

oL^lj UjI iiioiX> Lj-i^ i>U.w! "Jii ij*^ 

iujiXl! Ui! •xsu Q'-ti> Jii' 

^•LvJi lX^ (3^^ (jM^^ 

^ _j*c ^ (*^U ^ ^yLLliji! L.**« ^ 

j^_L*okj!j ^_jt\.<5^xl!^ _yj!^ j<1.m«.. 4^ (_^L;^*i5i iJ^ vLtii-5 

^Lsuol! i!tXS> ^^! '-jyM 1.5^ ®W^ Lj^Lis-i X^-L. 

3.»aaJ5 

cr^' u^ 

cr* t^sji^-s a^V- !*^ »'>L;*'5 O-?^ La ^ 3 cXxyJt 

jiS^( jStXxi Aj^j OJa U 

ijiaju ^ jjmJlXXI a;>-^^ >— ^J*:^ ^ ^ 

^yLfwJ _}S> ^^sUili AJ g.Li2J3 J-AXaSi’ »_A*a3 

i\Sj AjSjj J, jii* B>>U«<S 6^) iS^- ^ L?kXs>i 

AiLa'^Sj ^iAas^Lj AJ^fj ^ *^-5 ^ -5^ 
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iu Ojfti! Ls iAju li IjLSjij L£ift&. go^uai! S- 

^jSa*J 13*^ ^yt ^ 

\_ft;Oi*aJ!j g.*;SUaj! tiijXA ^c. ttifiyi Xs^jw q! i_oj 

*aM 3^4jis? (_5^ '-r^f Ja-wj Juli 

o' Cr^'-5 

Qjiu q! gj^oail |i '->>> iS gwk^\*aii 

c5^' cr^5 o’***'^' ^ H?-ao li^o ij^La 

^iXi! _jfl> k^ajjniilo iu s^a? ,! iC>» L?^;:! o' 

3>-«'^^. H ji (JuVXjSj ^_vO^JaJ! |}.+X=»i5 g-^uaJ! — j-^ ^yC. vXatJ 

3*;^ Ct'^' CT***^ Iajw!*^ lS^ t yLVtajl 

y* 3'"**^'® 5^ Q-* 'gg 

LSiiAaj^^ Ulx^!^ OjtX:>! O'^ '^^-5 O* 1*^-5 *^-5 

(J^ CT* >sLiX*»< s^wUu! 3^*^'^ iXLwJiu (_5Jtj} iXJijiXil 

^ ^ 

Xa<v*u jpXiai! 3** ga-s^Uaj! ^ 0'*^'-5 

o'-**^'j 1-5*5 q' 15 3^l.wj' qU»o^L g^LaX! ^J. Iw»Jl (_5-^ 

0jpLi*«(lj j_=jj io) jkj k\j^. g'*^ CT'*^ ciOiA:> (_jjw3j0i df>} i«aj!juaj!^ 
3**^ iia5-Oka-l 

O^' 0'*“^' LS^-T* J^' O’ LSJJ ''^' O''’'’^'-^ ,5 

oLsd^ x:! i3;i^':' iS^S b?^\=>l O’ g-^as^Uaji 

g^Uj li xa«ii« v^gtAiali U!» x3i gA^\>ailj Sgji 

visO-s- 35 jJjt)! u-oLa ig L+i" xig iXXjg 

ujuoiXa O’ xSsj '-^J '~***/iJ SsiU^!j l;«L 3! ^J^ j.givo 

viiJLil! 3-'^' 

V_SJWq]S ^3 XjL>jO OjUjg gg^-ioJ! -iggi X^ ^ 

jj 3*^^-**^l tL*l*-i i\i.a jy^.j x^^*ai) JjjgO 3^\*j 

(jax»ajij!j JiE^i MxXs q'-* 5 gc. ggig^ 
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E. E. Salisbury, 

ty'j“ oUa3 ^ "i JjL»s3s^ 

_J^^5 tiSyi ^ ^ (_5^^'-**^^ w-^i-X^ 

n^jii ^ 53i ^_iiA»d]i »t\p»La tXi>Lj 

jJ-wj iu^ t4it ,_^1 k 3 ,_5iii! 0^ yjCi'iAs* La i3L>o! ^5!^ 

, w * X » . ^ 

!L! (_5* !*^-y 1?^^* ^ 

0-» O^ ^ii^J.5 L*^ r^ ^ li. g *i^^! yy^ ^^yi:s*o\ 

La L>lS La _^*Ju>/j jL^ji ^L1 ^_5LlO xlii 0^ ^Si® 

L^ oljL^ st\£ LLjS> 3 »^->J ij«*>3 (^S 1^*® 

La 0*»»^ij g-c^Ual! i_5^^ iulX)! j»L*o'^^i fciiLiLwj La 

t^jtaXS\, 

jJlwj ^a^Jlc (_y*® 4^^^ ;_y^ stX.*-" La lXJLuI! 0^ 

.,/*>Lw_ 5 A'l O^ 8iXi*» J-t2j1 La _j^ (}.ji2:ii!j 

^y% iCols- j*Lwj ia^ iJji ^Lo (_c.;L! il! \_a^! LajiS g^yij 

^ LtLiiUva j? bLaiU qI^ 5^ 4** 

0jtoaii_j iJ»*aaX/a vy-A^jl/a ^iUiX/a 0_j^. ^.Xj5 

iliiL" 0^i i Li ;3>*a>^ qUj 0C 0^ xJJm 0S JUj La jS> 

0* 4'^' C/'^a^'^'^'^* >3 Oii^ (J(^lX^! 0. \is.\jj.l\ ^ 

0'bij 0C. ij>.:^ 0£ 0^ 05 0C JL,*Xwl it^a Laj li j ta c 

tVs»!j ssiLiw! £iAa /3 0-1 i_iL\5> Lo v_sX>u5^ d^j^- u*yj v-jjs'^ls 

03 ^_vULLuij oLJl*j 0-1 Oy>-La j^lj 

_y^y v^Laaw^! i 3^\ 0^ La^ i^_ 3*-^^’L3 

g^'i cr» aS^y^ Sj**^ l5* 

j*-jJlc v^aIlc 0r^^'^ o'Jiiji 0Aa lj»yw viiOv>.:4i 0_jXI gvA;5\*a]( ^ 

0C Lei oi^iij iuLX5^ 0« y>! ^^_y> 0* s^i^O 

lijSj JO ol^, 0^ "^ii ^iui^_ ^ 5s^ J.S>) au OjSj _j.^' ii^3^ 0^8 j! ^^7^' 

«yi u^ ^ e^jLXr^i U ^ ^^'3 (4^ "^'.5 

^ <3^ lXa*/« ^^^i^l^aAwIj ^IjLX/a viAjii.iX.^1 CT*^ 

L^' CT^^ ^^AfcssLci *2!^ 1 ^lX>amL^ ^_j.*;ac.L* j* 
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kXJu«j cr» 5^ ^ 

!v\s>ij bU«! jumu xic ojm ^ 

■^p*e? «JU/« kiXJLw yVjslXs^ iCcL*.> !i-V5>5j Li;:iAi>- ^-c^, f* 

■^\ cr ^*3 vX vJbLxi-^i 
_^' “Is; O*^ lUc ^Ui U 

^iXic *! KcU.> (j^ *l««j XaIc 

iX»i>? j.U'^i Jo iOols» >->^ oL^Ij JUi'^i Uii 

j j.^3 tr j o'j '-^ 

i_oytj! ^LXc"^! ^ L*^ J*o5 

»i*jvX^lj J»£.AC iXaj !j! 

iCcU:> tj^ I*"®^ 

Ui v *^7^ (_^t KsUaH ,_5.f>AJ 

Usj! ti^ yf-;^ i> 

UZa "i bU/Alj iA 5»U| ^ bu*«! ^ 

ioLoSUaii or ^ sJXsi iJaj vi^JiAa/ 

i_AjjC _jp Lo '-^^?:sJ cr* (3^ 

SjaaJ' Xcl*o> w kSjj !i!j5jS vXai! viv,|-^^! 

sjUjw! qLs ol^lj JUx.'i! L«j! iio>>^ ^=1;^ 

Jks Myj j v_i^a^ 

HASP Q= jy*^ ^iiAJvX^ ,_5.yi ^5 0->^ 

vivOLXa^l fLoiSj i.3^y^ (JS*^ i_5'^. 

M^\to lyt Uja Juyj'ij ^ ^♦^S' *7^®- l. 5^ AJ_yiJ^ 

iSLUxIiS »ys ^ _S^ JvmaIwaIIj X*:^( OV^y W" i3^ ;> ;* ’ "* ? 
^ La! iuLs* (_5J'^ *^-^S; (*^S 1.5^ 

pUs hyf>\ ji LS^! Ij^ o^-- Js^. 'u'^ OAfw_^‘ 'ijs 

^! OyiL ti^-y-vA^! ^i*o ^j! ^ ^ aaI! ^^! isii!^ O'^ 

liLibLc iSjfiii^ 3 (_jic ^fs^ j>^! viy.iXs* Ui^ 

oU! ^^jJUo «JJt JyWj j-s*! (^^yi Jis kX*^!j 0j|!0 Jit iijLy 
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E. E. Salisbury, 

aJuo gJI (ffj;! i^ai ia5U=>'ii JLas {^i 

x>y ! L-!j ljy:u ^ U ^yl*JL^i ^^aaJt vio^X^ 

j*^ijJb ^ -tU iUw5j sSjj^i -tW 

a LmIw^ sioO>L»-? xiii' lj5j (•Ls'^) Jls 

■^i (“^ ^ vi>JL\is. ijlj> jixJi 

Lo Laiii« i_jji^! \_a;L**ii!lj U liliii V /^^5 
Xij ^ ^J>^ ULiLL# pi/ ^UaX« ^^*5 5 ! J^S cr* 

liULa Sji^ss ]*l^ *^-5 i3 i3s^**^ 

P>i g_>y iJlc ii!l ^ C 5 vii! P^J ^ xUii Ur pjL^ jili 

i 5 g^y O-^J^- Si-X/^ j,yixS!j giLb'^^^LkSi 

jjL:> iJy/ i^sy^ Cr* '— i>^y 

g^ail tiic/ *jLsj^ iiJ! t3jj|j 

Ls^sy (*4^1^' cr* cf' ^ 

v_jj^! _y^j Jjb jl 1*^5 1_5^ '3r"_; >3® Jy 

*iisJl Jy^ai ^5 v_}^ 5L> iwSj iuisiS 

( 3 «( Q-» *^-5 S'ilXwl ij'AaXJ ^ L« jIaiU*J? 

pC OJ'^ L^ iJLjO:*-' v^liii pi “iji Sj=>^ j! ji ^’u^'iit 

»ocu- er ^ J^s a^' a= ti^UUs' ^bs^i 

jfi'uiJ! Jyij (Ju-j Jkxlc iHI pl/a ilii dy^j J^' tSyb !iXcL* 2 s pUii 

LgjLy X fl'^ i sijy b oLiJ! ail! s.ts>-j ^^^LiJ! oLiJi ii-Xy pji Jis 

aJU Jia5>! vjJLs- Lj M ^il^b^i i^i ^3!^ (j«Ui! sijj Ui 

g,;:S3ji35 _buLii 5 JAc a-w5 inBs -i v_iil^. ^5 pij '^ 5 '^y jLws ^kuAcij 

^ Aau pij p^ _kul^i '^. O^ ^ 

pi/ pi oJLi^i pi c 5 ^ 

ji*Ji u yC;ii pi jv*M^i i'3^ cr '-^3 i'^^'V o^- 

LiS'ij^i (jj; plaCAuji XoX«Ji y>Ly i^ iC=>ols A*a^lc 

Jy^i lj i3L«>i pic cjjlxii a^yj pj'y ^ »y^ XaiU^j ^^^iJi 'iyia 

,_jjb ®i*i ji e^.As- (5 vioAs- i3y^ 3 ' ^ ^^-5 -s^ 

XJTgiaj J..^! pC jiU liVJj J/j 'i3_Aj ^i aj eiib a^ 
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JfaaiU lOLUxi jL^'u qL*^! i^Um^ *L’! ^y*c 

^_yi Jf^3 C7^ J^^3 

iUc (_5j_7ij! vjLi^S ^ »^3j ^ iA*c aui>^ 

idiaiil^ vjiA^i id*]S 

^jXss- j3jL*a!t iCsili Ji 1 k 3 j La ijL-^l^ ^lAiu 'i iftaLr^ iiidlaS j»gA'^ir,jj 
La gjaiSUajt Jis 1*^" JJbw g';jS\*aj! ^ 7 . Jj" 

to ^J»Jl3>ii (_S^- kS iy^'^3 


yi La syaLc Jk^’ <.SSji O^ 

i31s ijyjj Jj Lok\>- Jyij !uis>- iutfw jui (J^ 

J aa M h S ^jSil ^wJkX*j{ I "t<> .»> ,i ^ Laj^j ?3^3 0^ 0^ 3^ 0^ 

(ji.^ic'iii ki*Jk,X2^( 0jki»:Sf’. 0ju>i! 3^ Lg-oa/jJ SkXju 

4?^ (_^ \_aiX:>t^ i-L*i*Si x<aJ^ !iA:s- *37^ J'^3 ^-*•^7^3 t5^3^!3 

* 4 X 5 ? ^ k}***:*^ JsiL v\^j Lai J.;k* 2 a;di 

Lo;k\>5 (Juoj^ Jaab stj^ La^ xctg!^ 

LbkXs*. 0' J ^3 ^J^ (t'^ k^'^'3 

OjXj "^1*^ iJ kJjXJ 'i LaJ ikikaj ik^^yCi ikjk^wk^ «jtf« 

alls- ikjjw kJb^Jjj 0 ^ k_«>! 

jLSS^lii ^ aic ikj!^ J\ 03^ 0^ 3^ Jwalil 1 ^ 

aX^w (_5k\J! 03^ al*:Sf; kXij ■iik>«&-!j *33*° 0^ k\a>|j 0» 


Ij ab k:;AilXi*! La ujia/iiLl ki5L3 aX^a gt*o! j! aai 

03^- 0^ 3^ *‘?3^ 0^ La^.kXs*'^ q\ qLXj(j^! kii^slXj>t 


03 ^. ^ l 537*^* 3^ !} -bas»! 


Jot> ^L« 

iu j>k\a 


. lii.tt 



k.-j ^'>'•'■’7 


vt 




V^- 0^ 3^^ jjy^ iA^Lw'^? g 3Tybj! 

\jjai La a^kX^' v^-o' Lo!^ aX:5? af'^! (^ai U aibkXkaj 

1)^, 'lij ^L»i>'^i y}-*>*^ kjkXlii* j^kXkoIi kJUjksLli ab ^Jtsgj j! axA3^ 
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E. E. Salisbury^ 

ijijuj IjjyU 'S] j *JLk jJUlJ g^>l' 

0ji 1*5^ (jk>c c-jyi^lj j! im*o\^ 

»^:>5 i^y*^ Vji*’ o^ 0» viiOuX:> 

i-Lo! ^ g>A^'! O'**** Kc U.'a- (5 vinXs?. 

»Uij9 viiOLX^! qv« *i5 v;i«jLi] 0^ 

UL«ij:»-i Jg>>s 0. i^yo ^«. ^ .4. Ii c'j ^_jU»a? 

LS^ijxi v_aA)u (iolXsi? sJuL^ v:>>^ ^ lli*;?- LojI iCiviljjii 

KcOOIaI^ KajLlaii^ lX+^1^ L^Lc 

^jA aUj^ 0j( 0* <Jij l-« 'T*A^y^'i LS* 

0Uui i>jLAias (J*L^ 0j! 0C xOic 0& aSLS 0jl ly *I i>^ ai? yy 0jJ 
aJiM oIj^^ O^ (j«UJ! JLa* '^jy* 

Jwsj x t.w<j» cioiiL^-^i? \-i^jui3js 0j (_^L*y8^ a*A*^ 

L^ lij ail a-»j>ac "i! j*#y«.Uj' ^s Ly!>X!^ ^y 

sLyj ?y (j^:>’ *“A^ ail i3^’ ajl 

»vX^ vjL 0S aJL^l 0* J^l Li»*.iil lAiOj 0^yi 0yclfcw 0l^ 0^^ 
sysyli viio>Xj> y* (_5^j 131 »Jy ^y^ ^ lii^j Sj^i-l 

ajiSly 1 nJMo^ ^UaJi J j' «a1Ls>- qI^ s^iali aJisl^ qIs ail vjLxS^ 

ijU^l ^Sj^-S 0^1 03 **sA^5 

^^Lail 0jl Ja olt-Xl:^ oLcyajil i3 i^jj^ o?^ v_Aa* 3 a*io aAi«^ 
0l Lj 55>5 aufisj ^ic JyikJ H Li XsA*«a!l kiOv^Lss-'^l 0» [jA^ ^A^ 

^i\ll yL*«iIl kX»^ 0j 0.wk^l a jiA»all vi>J^>L&-5il ^y 

JaJLill (5 -liff^Ul 

“CHAPTER FIRST. 

“ Kinds and Species of Trojditwn, in Three Sections. 

“Section First. 

“ Sound Tradition. 

“ This is that of which the support is continuous, by the transmission 
of an upright and retentive reporter, on the authority of his like, and 
which is free from separateness and speciousness. We mean by ‘ con- 
tinuous ’ that which is not, in any manner whatever, interrupted (gjiiiu) ; 
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by ‘upright,’ one whose uprightness is neither doubtful nor dishonored ; 
by ‘ retentive,’ one who is vigUant to remember ; our use of ‘ separate- 
ness’ refers to that which a reliable authority reports at variance with 
the general report ; and under ‘ speciousness ’ we allude to tradition in 
which certain hidden, subtle assumptions, injurious to its character, are 
involved. The degrees of sound tradition differ from one another in 
proportion to the strength or weatness of its conditions. 'Al-Bukhari 
was the first to compose a book of sound tradition alone ; the next was 
Muslim ; and their two books are the most perfect of all books after the 
Glorious Book of God : as for the saying of 'ash-Shafi’i — to whom may 
God be merciful ! — ‘ I know of no book, after the Book of God, more 
perfect than the Muwatta' of Malik,’* that was said before the existence 
of the books of 'al-Bukhari and Muslim. Now, the highest subdivision 
of sound tradition is that which these two authors agi’ee in bringing 
forward ; the next is that which 'al-Bukhari alone presents ; then comes 
that which Muslim alone presents ; then that which accords with the 
conditioning of the two, although not given out by both ; then that 
which is in accordance with what 'al-Bukhari stipulates ; then that 
which accords with what Muslim stipulates; and last, that which other 
eminent teachers i-egard as sound — in all, seven subdivisions. 

“With respect to traditions, found in the two books, of which the 
reports are abridged — numerous in the chapters of 'al-Bukh&.ri, and 
very few in Muslim’s book — those of them w'hich are given in an ex- 
pressly concise form, for example: ‘Such a one says’ (or ‘did,’ or 
‘ commands,’ or ‘reports,’ or ‘states,’) ‘ [so and so],’ as being well known, 
are judged to be sound ; but those which are given as if there were 
want of knowledge respecting them are not deemed sound, while yet 
their being brought forward in a book of sound tradition indicates the 
soundness of their originals. 

“ The saying of 'al-Hakira,f that ‘ 'al-Bukhari and Muslim chose to 
state, in their books, only those traditions which are reported by some 
well known witness of the Prophet, on the authority of the Messenger 
of God . . . , and handed down by two reliable authorities, and so con- 
tinued on ; and which are also reported by some well known follower 
of the Prophet in the second degree, on the authority of a witness, 
and so continued on ; and of which the like of this is true at each 
stage,’ has been made the subject of dispute. The master Muhi 'ad-din 
'an-Nawawi J — to whom may God be luerciful I — denies that such stipu- 
lations were made by the two authors, because they actually give out 
traditions with only one support, as, for example, the tradition : ‘ Ac- 


♦ The Micwatta' of Malik Bin 'Anas is by some Arab authors supposed to have 
been the earliest book composed by a Muslim. Others give the preeminence to a 
collection of traditions made by 'Ibn Juraij. See Hdji Khalf, Lex., ili. 28. 

f 'Abii-'Ahmad of Nisapur, snrnamed the Great Judge ('al Hakim 'al Kabir), 
who is said to have been “ preeminent in knowledge of the conditions of sound tra- 
dition,” died A. H. 378. See Kitdb Tab., xii. 59. 

t 'An-Nawawi of Damascus, the author of several useful works on tradition and 
jurisprudence, and among others of a commentary on Muslim’s collection of tradi- 
tions, which is frequently cited on the margin of the Cehli edition of this work, 
died A. H. 676. See Kitdb Tab., xx. 3. 
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tions are only according to intentions,’’*' of tlie like of wliich many 
are to be found in the two So/dAs. 'Ibn Hibbanf says that the tradi- 
tion : ‘ Actions are only according to intentions’ belonged to the people 
of Madinah alone, and was not known among the inhabitants of ’Ir&k, 
nor of Makkah, nor of Yaman, Syria, or Egypt, and that its reporter is 
Yahya Bin Sa’id 'al-Kattan, on tlie authority of Mu^ramad Bin 'Ibra- 
him, on the authority of ’Alkamah, on the authority of ’IJraar Bin 
'al-Khattab — to whom may God be gracious! — and it is thus handed 
down by 'al-Bukharl and Muslim, as well as by 'Abu-Dawud, 'at-Tar- 
midhi, 'an-Nasa'l and 'Ibn Majah, with some ditlerence in respect to the 
reporters after Yahya, which may be ascertained by reference to the 
SahlJis of these authors. 

“ Sectiok Secosd. * 

“Fair Tradition. 

“ According to 'at-Tarmidhi, this is that of which the support includes 
no suspected reporter, and which is not separate, and is equivalently 
reported in some other fonii. According to 'al-Khattabi, J it is that 
giveii out by a recognized traditionist, of which the guarantees are per- 
sons of reputation, and which forms the centre of a cluster of tradi- 
tions; and so dissevered tradition, and the like, in the view of this 
teacher, is that given out by some one not recognized, as also the dis- 
guised, in case there is no explanation of it. According to certain of 
the moderns, it is that in which there is something of weakness, and 
which, while almost up to the mark, may be regarded diversely, and is 
at the same time of a practical character. According to 'Ibn 'as-Salah,§ 
there are two subdivisions of it : first, that of which the support in- 
cludes some guarantee who is questionable, though not convicted of 


* Tliis tradition, in tlie form “Actions are according to tlie intention,” is found in 
one of the chapters of the Cook of the Faith of 'al-Bukliaii's Sahih. The heading' 
of the chapter is as folloivs : 

QLr_^i 

axis Li ji" Jds J'tSj 

jJjwj j_5JLs JLij iCiOw.3 iJL! 

“ Chapter nf infcrrmation that aetionx are according to the intention and purpose, 
and that every tnnti is credited for that which he intends ; to that intention compre- 
hends both belief, purification, prayer, alms-yiriny, pilgrimage and fasting, and 
the subordinate requirements of law — as, indeed, it is said iji the Karan [xvii. 86] 

* Declare thou, that whoever performs required action %n purpose, i, e. so far as 
intention goes, etc. ; and a man's expenditure sipon his people is there reckoned as 
alms giving ; and it was a saying of the Prophet : ‘ . . . but a warring for the faith 
with an intention!” See MS., fol. 5, rect. 

f 'Ibn Hibban of Samarkand, who w.as not only a jurist and traditionist, but also 
an astronomer, physician, etc., <heil A. H. ."54. See Kitab Tab., xii. 30. 

% Of Sabtah in North-W. Africa: he died A.U. 388. See Kitab Tab., xiii. 20. 

§ By birth a Kurd, who became one of the most distinguished of the interpre- 
ters of the Kuran, and the traditionists and jurists of his time: he died A. H. 643. 
See Kitdb Tab., xviii. 21. 
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carelessness in any report, and wliich is reported in the same words, or 
equivalently, by another way of descent ; and second, that reported by 
a man of reputation for truthfulness and trustiness, though, in respect to 
ineinoiy and confidence of knowledge, of a grade below the guarantees 
of sound tradition — so that it is not accounted as that sort ot tradition 
received on a single authority, which is undetermined — and both sub- 
divisions must necessarily be clear of separateness and speciousness. 
All these different views have been expressed. 

“The foundation of the statement of certain of the moderns is the 
principle that a knowledge of fair tradition depends upon a knowledge 
of the sound and the weak, because it stands midway between the two; 
their expression ‘ almost up to the mark,’ therefore, means that it is 
almost equal to sound tradition as regards the person who gives it out ; 
and that it ‘may be regarded diversely’ signifies the possibility of its 
falsity, on account of the doubt which there is in respect to the char- 
acter of its guarantees. 

“The boundarv-line between the sound and the fiiir is marked by the 
circumstance that, while the conditions of sound tradition are reckoned 
in for the definition of the fair, yet uprightness must be manifest, and 
confidence of knowledge perfect, for sound tradition — which is not essen- 
tial for the fair; and hence arises the necessity of that requisition signi- 
fied by the words above used : ‘ reported, in the same words or equiva- 
lently, by another way of descent,’ in order tliat one tradition may make 
good the other. Weak tradition, then, is that whicli is brought out by 
a reporter widely dift'ering in character from one who brings out sound 
tradition, and which may be cither true or false, or cannot be supposed 
unconditionally true, as, for example, suppositions tradition. The name 
of ‘fair’ is given to tradition only on account of the fairness of the 
reputation of its reporter; and if one should say that fair tradition is 
that which is sustained, given out by a reporter nearly equal in grade 
to the reliable authority, or that which a reliable authority lets go loose, 
being in cither case reported .also by another w.ay of descent, and free 
from all separateness and speciousness — that would bo tlio most com- 
prehensive and exact, and the least involved, definition : by the expres- 
sion ‘sustained’ wc mean that of which the support is continuous to its 
end; and by ‘ the reliable authoiity,’ one who unites uprightness and 
retentiveness — wc say, indefinitely, ‘a reliable authority’ [in the ex- 
pression : ‘that which a reliable authority lets go loose’], because our 
meaning, which wc shall explain under the head of loosened tradition, 
is too well known to need specification. 

“ Fair tradition is legal proof, like the sound, and, so far as that goes, 
is ranked with the latter : savs 'Ibn 'as Salah : ‘ There is a lack of strict- 
ness in Muhi 'as-sunnah’s designation of traditions as firir, in the Ma- 
sabih, because among those so called are included both sound and fair 
and weak.’ But 'at-Tarmidhi’s expres-sion : ‘ a fair and sound tradition’ 
signifies tlmt it is reported with two supports, of ’/rnich the one makes 
it to have the quality of soundness, and the other that of fairness; or 
else the meaning of ‘fair’ is that recognized in common parlance, 
namely, something towards which man’s sensitive nature is attracted, 
end which it esteems. 
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“The reporting of a fair tradition by some other \ray of descent 
may elevate it from the rank of the fair to that of the sound, for its 
strength lies in both aspects of it, and so the one way of descent may 
be helped out by the other; we mean by ‘elevation’ that a 

tradition partakes of the strength of sound tradition, not that it is in- 
trinsically sound. As to weak tradition, inasmuch as the reporter of 
such is chargeable with either falseness or impiety, it cannot be strength- 
ened by multiplicity of ways of descent, which is true, for example, of 
the tradition; ‘The investigation of science is a revealed requirement:’ 
this tradition, in the words of 'al-Baihaki, is one widely known among 
men, with a weak support — it is reported, indeed, by many ways of de- 
scent, every one of which is weak. 

“Section Third. 

“ Weak Tradition. 

“ This is that which does not embrace the conditions of the sound 
and the fair. It varies in degrees of weakness in proportion as it is 
ranote from the conditions of soundness and fairness. In the opinion 
of the doctors, a laxity respecting the supports of weak tradition, with 
the exception of the suppositious, is admissible, to the neglect of any 
declaration of its weakness, in the case of admonitions, narratives, and 
the active virtues, but not when the tradition has reference to the 
attributes of the Supreme God, or to judicial decisions with regard to 
the lawful and the forbidden. The practice of 'an-Nas&d is said to have 
been to give out tradition on the authority of any one whom men had 
not agreed to abandon as a guide ; 'Ab<i-Da.wud was accustomed to take 
whatever offered, to give out weak tradition when he found no other 
under a particular head, and to ascribe to that a weight superior to 
the mere judgment of the guarantees ; 'ash-Sha’bi,* also, is said to have 
remarked : ‘Whatever these persons tell thee for a tradition, take it up ; 
but cast away from thee what they say on their own judgment,’ and 
another saying of his is the following: ‘Opinion is carrion — when need 
requires, eat it;’ of 'ash-Shafi’i — to whom may God be merciful! — we 
are told that he said : ‘ Whatever I declare as a saying of the Prophet 
. . . , or lay down as a principle, by the expression : “ on the authority 
of the Messenger of God . . . ,” at variance with something otherwise 
said by me, the true saying is that of the Prophet . . . , which I hereby 
make my declaration, to the refutation of anything so said by me [to 
the contrary]'’ — of which there are numerous interpretations, some 
applying it to all three divisions of tradition, to wit, the sound, the fair, 
and the weak, and some restricting it to the weak. 


“ Now to the first kind of tradition pertain the following; 

[1.] “ The sustained (lXamJ!), namely, that of which the support is con- 
tinuous, being at the same time carried back to the Messenger of God. . . . 

* 'Ash-Shahi died A.H. 96. He reported traditiens on the wars of the Prophet. 
“ Ifo man tells me a tradition without my remembering it,” was another of his say- 
ings. See Kitdb Tab., UL 11. 
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[2.] “ The continuous (J-cijUi), namely, that of which the support is 
continuous, whether it be carried back to the Prophet ... or stopped. 

[3.] “The carried back or that which is attributed to the 

Prophet . . . , as his in particular, of saying, or action, or confirmation, 
whether it be continuous or dissevered ; so that continuous tradition may 
be either carried back or not carried back, and tradition which is carried 
back may be either continuous or not continuous ; whereas sustained 
tradition is both continuous and carried back. 

[4.] “Tradition on apthority namely, that which is sup- 

ported by the expression : ‘ Such a one says on the authority of such 
a one,’ which may be correctly viewed as continuous, in case the two 
pereons can have met, and provided there be no disguising, of which 
examples are to be found in the ^Mh of 'al-Bukhari as \vell as in that 
of Muslim. 'Ibn 'as-Salah says : ‘ In our time, and within a short period, 
there has been much use made of the expression “ on the authority of,” 
in the act of license; but, when one says: “Such a one says on the 
authority of a certain guarantee, on the authority of such a one,” it is 
most likely that the tradition is dissevered, and that without being so 
much as a loosened tradition.’ 

[6.] “ The summarily given (oiJutil), namely, that from which one 
reporter, or more, of the support, has been cut off at the beginning — 
the term being derived from the closing up of a wall, or the despatch of 
a writing of divorce, a cutting short of connection being implied in those 
two actions. There may be a cutting off either [a] at the beginning of 
the support, in which case the tradition is summarily given, or [b] in the 
middle, which makes it dissevered, or [c] at the end, whereby it be- 
comes loosened. 'Al-Bukhkri admits many traditions of this species into 
his Sahth, nor is any summary' tradition, contained in that book, out of 
place, because either the reliable authorities depended upon in the 
summary statement of it have caused it to be recognized, or else it is 
mentioned by the author, in some other part of his book, as a continu- 
ous tradition. 

[6.] “Unique traditions(C>l^'bl). A tradition may be unique either as 
regards all reporters, or in a certain respect, as, for example, that the peo- 
ple of Makkah alone report it ; unique tradition, therefore, is not weak, 
unless the term be used to signify that one single reporter gives it out. 

[7.] “The involved consisting of the words of some reporter 

interwoven with a tradition, so that they are believed to form a part of 
it. It may also happen that two texts, having two supports, are woven 
together, as in the case of the report of Sa’ld Bin 'Abu-Miryam : ‘ Hate 
y'e not one another, neither be envious one of another, nor turn the back 
upon one another, nor be rivals one of another,’ where the words : ‘ nor 
be rivals one of another’ are interwoven by' 'Ibn 'Abu-Miryam from an- 
other text ; or else a reporter may lay hold of some text, at the end of 
a tradition, together with some master s support which belongs to an- 
other text, and then report both texts on the authority of that master, 
with one support, the two supports being reduced to one ; or else he may 
hear a single tradition from a number of persons, who differ in respect 
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either to its support or its text, and thereupon, hy interweaving, make 
it appear that tliey all report harmoniously, not mentioning the disagree- 
ment — all nhich it is forbidden to do intentionally. 

[S.] “ The notorious ( namely, that which is particularly wide 
spread among traditionists, because of its being transmitted by many 
reporters, such as, for example, the tradition that ‘the Messenger of 
God . . . worshipped God for a monlli, in prayer at the head of a com- 
pany or which is well known both among traditionists and others, as, 
for example, the tradition: ‘Actions are not without intentions;’ or 
which is known particularly among others than traditionists : says the 
eminent teacher 'Ahmad : ‘That the Prophet said to an inquirer: “It 
is a duty, though one come mounted upon a horse,”*' and : “ The day 
of your slaying for sacrifice is the day on which you are to fast,” are 
traditions current in the market-place, though, when criticised, they are 
found to be without foundation.’ 

[9.] “The unrelated and the rare Unrelated tradi- 

tion is said to be the tradition, for example, of 'az Zuhri, or of some such 
individual, being one whose uprightness and retentivcncfs suffice to 
secure a place for his tradition in collections. If a certain guarantee 
stands alone in giving a tradition, it is called unrelated ; but if two or 
three, apart from others, report it, it is called rare; if repoited by a 
number of persons, it is called notorious. Traditions unique as belong- 
ing to certain provinces are not unrelated. Unrehted tradition is either 
sound, like the unique traditions given out in 'al-Eukhaii’s Suhih, or not 
sound, the latter being most commonly the case. Again, unrelated tra- 
dition is such in respect cither to the support or the text, namely, that 
of which only one person reports the text, or in respect to support and 
not text, as, for example, any tradition of which the text is recognized 
on the authority of several of the Companions of the Prophet, in ease 
it is reported, on the authority of some other witness of the Prophet, 
by one person alone, to which 'at-Taimidhi refers in his expression: 

‘ unrelated by this way of descent.’ There is no such thing as a tradi- 
tion unrelated in respect to text, without being so in respect to support, 
except when an [absolutely] unique tradition becomes notorious, so that 
many persons report it on the authority of him who alone vouches for 
it — whereby it is made a notorious unrelated tradition : as for the traili- 
tion : ‘Actions are only according to intentions,’ the first part of its sup- 
port has the quality of being unrelated, while the last part of it is 
notorious. 

[10.] “ The wrongly told (._s;S^v*=ii), which may be .such [a] in re- 
spect to the identity of a reporter, as, for example, a tradition of Shu’- 
bah on the authority of 'al-’Auwam Bin Murajim — with ra' and Jim — 
which Yahya Bin Ma’in tells wrongly, saying: ‘Muzahim’ — with zay 
and M' ; or [b] in respect to the identity of a tradition, as, for example, 
in the case of the saying of the Prophet .. . ‘Whoever fasts in Kama- 
dhan, and continues fasting for six days of the month Shauwal,’ which 
some persons tell wrongly, using the expre.ssion ‘ for some days’ — shai'an 
for sitlan. 


* i. e., for all, high and low. 
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[11.] “The chain-wise namely, that of which the gnaran- 

tees who make up its support, even back to the Prophet . . . , follow one 
another, in reporting it, on one and the same footing, whether this be a 
matter which [a] concerns the reporter himself, for example, the tradi- 
tion being a saying ; ‘ I heard such a one say : “ I heard such a one 
say,’” and so on to the end, or: ‘Such a one informs ns, in the name 
of God, saying ; “ Such a one informs us, in the name of God,” ’ and so 
on to the end ; or, the tradition being an action, like that in respect to 
folding the fingers together;*' or, it being both a saying and an action, 
like the tradition : ‘ O God, it concerns me that I ow e thee remembrance, 
and gratitude, and fair service,’ which, as reported by 'Abu-Dawud, 
'Ahmad and 'an-hTasa'l, runs thus, in the words of the reporter: ‘The 
Messenger of God . .. took me by the hand, and said: “Truly I love 
thee ; so then do thou say : ‘ O God, it concerns me, etc.’ ” ’; or, the tra- 
dition being dependent upon a qualification, like the jurists’ tradition, 
told by jurist from jurist: ‘Two persons who have bargained together 
with reference to a sale, arc at liberty in regard to it so long as they 
have not parted from each other;’)- or whether it be a matter which [b] 
concerns the report, as in the case of a tradition which is chain-wise by 
virtue of coincidence in name, or surname, or genealogy, or national 
appellative, between reporters and their predecessors: says the eminent 
teacher 'an-Nawawi'. ‘I also report three traditions which are chain- 
wise through natives of Damascus.’ 

“ Investigation of the state of a tradition, in order to ascertain whether 
its reporter stands alone with it or not, and whether it is recognized or 
not, is called criticism 

“To the second kind of tradition, distinguished as the weak, pertain 
the following: 

[1.] “The stopped namely, in general, whatever is reported 

from a witness of the Prophet, being a tradition either of saying or ac- 
tion, whether continuous or dissevered. It is not legal proof, according 
to the soundest view. The terra is also used in a restricted sense, with 
reference to others than a witness of the Prophet, as, for example, in the 
remark ; ‘ It is stopped by Mu’ammar at Hammam,’ and in the follow- 
ing: ‘It is stopped by Malik at Aafi’.’ A declaration by a witness of 
the Prophet in the words: ‘We were accustomed to do so and so in the 
time of the Prophet . . .’ constitutes a tradition carried back, because 
the action, obviously, must have been noticed by the Prophet, and have 
received his confirmation ; equally earned back, to all intents, is the 
tradition: ‘Ills Companions were vvont to knock upon his door with 
their nails.’ Kuranic exposition by a witness of the Prophet is stopped 
tradition ; but .tny tradition of a witness which is of the nature of a 
reason for a particular revelation, as, for example, the saying of Jabir : 


One of tlie chapters of the Book of Priiycr in 'al BukImri’s Sahih is entitled 

i. e. Chapter on folding the Fingers 
together in the Mosque and elsewhere. See MS., fol. 22, rect, 

■f This tradition makes the forty-third clmpter of the Book of Sales in 'al-Bukhiri’s 
Sahih, See MS., fol. 86, rect. 
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‘The Jews were wont to say so and so, whereupon the Glorious and 
Supreme God made a revelation so and so,’ or the like, is carried back. 

[2.] “ The mutilated (gjliSi!), which is whatever has come down from 
followers of the Prophet in the second degree, of their sayings and do- 
ings, being stopped at them. It is not legal proof. 

[3.] “ The loosened which consists in the saying by a follower 

of the Prophet in the second degree ; ‘ The Messenger of God .... 
said so and so’ (or, ‘ did so and so’). This, according to both practice 
and theory in jurisprudence, is recognized tradition, while at the same 
time there is some difference of opinion with regard to it, and 'ash- 
Shkfi’l makes it the subject of a distinction which is stated in the ' XJsJil 
'al-Fikh. 

[4.] “ The dissevered ( namely, that of which the support is, 
anywise, not continuous, be it that a reporter is passed over either at the 
beginning of the support, or in the middle, or at the end of it ; only that 
the term is commonly employed with reference to reporting on the au- 
thority of a witness of the Prophet, by one of a later age than a follower 
in the second degree, as, for example : ‘ Says Malik, on the authority of 
’Umar.’ 

[5.] “ The straitened — the participle being pronounced with 

faih on the dhad — namely, that from the support of which two or more 
reporters have dropped out, as, for example, Mklik’s saying : ‘ Says the 
Messenger of God . . . ,’ and 'ash-Sh^ifi’i’s saying : ‘ Says 'Ibn ’Umar so 
and so.’ 

[6.] “The separate and the undetermined oLiJ!). Says 'ash- 

Shifi’i — to whom may God be merciful I — ‘ Separate tradition is that 
which a reliable authority reports at variance with common report.’ In 
the words of 'Ibn 'as-Salah : * There are several sorts of separate tradi- 
tion : that from which varies some reporter who has better memory and 
more retentiveness than its single reporter, is rejected separate tradition ; 
if no one of better memory differs from the single reporter, and the lat- 
ter is upright and retentive, the tradition is sound ; if he who reports 
the separate tradition is not retentive, yet not far from the rank of a 
retentive reporter, it is fair ; if its reporter is far from being retentive, it 
is undetermined.’ The discrimination of the words : ‘ some reporter who 
has better memory and more retentiveness’ denotes that a tradition 
differed from is not rejected when equal as respects the grade of its 
reporter to that which differs from it. What undetermined tradition is, 
may be seen from the classification just quoted. 

[T.] “The specious (JjLul'), namely, that involving certain hidden, 
subtle assumptioffs, to its injury, which are evidently unauthorized. Such 
assumptions are discovered by the circumstance that a tradition has only 
one reporter, or is differed from, in connection with certain other things 
by which an intelligent person is put upon his guard against either a 
loosening in tradition which is [apparently] unbroken, or a stoppage in 
that which is [seemingly] carried back to the Prophet, or a confounding 
of one tradition with another, or an error on the part of some person 
deficient in accuracy — so that he is constrained not to think the tradi- 
tion to be what it seems, and judges accordingly, or is embarrassed and 
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made undecided, inasmuch as all the circumstances referred to hinder 
the pronouncing of a tradition to be sound. The tradition of 1 a’la Bin 
’Ubaid, on the authority of 'ath-Thauri, on the authority of ’Amru Bin 
Dinar, on the authority of 'Ibn ’Umar, on the authority of the Prophet . . . 
‘ The seller and buyer" arc at liberty,’ is supported continuously by the 
authority of an upright and retentive reporter, and the text is sound, 
while at the same time it is a specious tradition : for ’Amru Bin Dinar 
has been put in the place of his brother ’xVbdallah Bin Dinar — it is thus 
that the eminent teachers among the followers of 'ath-Thauri report it 
from him — so that Ya’la has fallen into an error. The term ‘ pretence’ 
is, indeed, applied, in the general sense [of something unreliable], 
to falseness, carelessness, defect of memory, and the like ; and some per- 
sons even use it to signify what it has no applicability to, and is not in- 
jurious to the soundness of a tradition, as, for example, the loosening of 
some tradition which virtually reaches to the Prophet by the report of a 
retentive, reliable authority, so that they go so far as to say : ‘ one de- 
partment of sound tradition is the specious sound,’ just as another says : 
‘ one department of sound tradition is the separate sound,’ including un- 
der this latter appellation the tradition of Ya’la Bin ’Ubaid ; ‘The seller 
and buyer are at liberty.’ 

[8.] “ The disguised of which the defect lies hidden, either 

[a] in the making up of its support, namely, that one reports on the au- 
thority of a person whom he had met, or whoso contemporary he was, 
without having received instruction in tradition from him, in such a way 
as to lead to the supposition that he was instructed by him (for he ought 
not to say ; ‘Such a one tells us for a tradition,’ but, instead of this : 
‘ Such a one says,’ or ‘ Such a one is responsible for the following,’ or 
the like) ; and often it is not his master whom the disguiser drops out, 
bat some weak guarantee, or one of immature age [farther on in the 
chain of connection], thereby giving a foir appearance to the tradition, 
as did, for example, 'al-'A'inash, 'ath-Thauri, and others — both which 
ways of reporting offend very much the sense of propriety, and are con- 
demned by most of the doctors : there is, however, a difference of opin- 
ion with regard to the reception of a disguised report of tradition ; and 
it is most correct to draw a distinction, that which is reported in lan- 
guage capable of being understood not to express an actual hearing of 
it being judged of in the same manner as tradition xvhich is loosened, 
or of that sort,* while that which is reported in language clearly expres- 
sive of continuousness, as, for example : ‘ I have heard,’ or ‘ Such a one 
informs us,’ or ‘ Such a one tells us for a tradition,’ or the like, is used 
as legal proof; or [b] in the designation of actual masters, namely, that 
one reports, on the authority of some master, a tradition which he did 
indeed hear from him, but gives him a name, or a surname, or a gene- 
alogy, or an appellative, by which he is not known, in order that he may 
not be recognized : to do this is a very light matter, and yet such a pro- 
ceeding renders worthless whatever is reported on the authority of the 
person so disguised, causing difficulty, as it does, in the wav of knowing 
his circumstances, and is more or Ic-s displeasing according to the mo- 


* viz,, by the character of the reporter. 

Hi 


roL. vit. 
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tive which impels to it, be this either that reports on the authority of the 
disguised person abound (for it is not agreeable to multiply traditions 
from a single individual, in one and the same form), or that one is im- 
pelled to the disguise by the fact that his master, whose designation he 
alters, was not a reliable authority, or was younger than himself, or by 
some such consideration. 

[9.] “ The unstable (vj iwaLl), namely, that of which the report va- 
ries, without any preponderance in authority of one report over another, 
such as that the reporter of one had better memory, or more followers 
in respect to reporting tradition on his authority, than another, leading 
to a decision in favor of that which has the greater weight : in case a 
decision between differing reports is practicable, the tradition is not un- 
stable ; but instability arises where there is no preponderance. 

[10.] “ The reversed (u^Ull), namely, for example, a tradition, noto- 
rious on the authority of Salim, which is put down as authorized by 
K&fi’, in order that it may, for one’s pleasure, become an unrelated tra- 
dition. The tradition about 'al-Bukhhri, when he came to Baghd^ld, 
and the masters put him to trial by reversing supports, is well-known.* 

[11.] “The suppositious namely, hearsay whether it 

must be regarded as true, having been shown by eminent teachers to be 
correct, or whether it must be pronounced false, such teachers having 
shown it to be fictitious, or whether it be doubtful, on account of the 
■possibility of either truth or falsehood in the case, like other rumors. 
Suppositious tradition must not be reported by one who is aware of its 
character, let it signify what it may, unless accompanied with a declara- 
tibn of its suppositiousness. It may be known either by confession on 
the part of him who made it up, or by the want of sense in its phrase- 
ology, or by the discovery of some such error in it as that which ThS.bit 
'Ibn Mhsa 'az-Zahid fell into respecting the tradition: ‘Whoever prays 
much at night has a fair countenance by day a certain master, it is 
said, was giving out tradition in the midst of an assembly of people, 
when a man of fair countenance entered ; whereupon the master said, 
on repeating his tradition : ‘ Whoever prays much, etc.,’ which led Tha- 
bit to think that these words were a part of the tradition, and he report- 
ed accordingly. Suppositions tradition may originate with several sorts 
of persons, most of whom make it up at some risk, like 'az-Zahid, and 
therefore blameably. Entire traditions of a suppositious character were 
made up by the Zanadikah,f whose bad wares, and the disgrace of whose 
conduct, have been in later times successfully exposed by men skilled in 
the science, and brought to nought — to God be the praise ! The Karra- 
miyah,]; and the ‘Innovating Sect,’ considered it lawful to make up tra- 
dition with regard to religious contemplation and the monastic life. 
This species of tradition is referred to in a report on the authority of 
'Abh-’TJsmah Nuh 'Ibn Miryam, namely, that he was asked : ‘ How is 
it that tbou hast traditions on tbe authority of ’Ikrimah, on the author- 
ity of 'Ibn ’Abbas, respecting the virtues of the Kur&n, chapter by 


* See Zeitschrift d. JD. M. Gttellschaft, iv. 6. 
+ A sect of dualists. 

] A sect of anthropomorpliists. 
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chapter ?’ to which he replied : ‘ I saw that men were diverted from the 
Kuran, and busied themselves with the Filch of 'Abu-Hanifah, and the 
Magh&zi of Muhammad Bin 'Ishak, and so I made up these traditions as 
a substitute : now commentators on the Kuran, not prevented by the 
grace of God, have committed the error of bringing forward such tradi- 
tions in their commentaries; and among others which they cite is the 
following, that the Prophet . . . when he had read the words : “ and 
Manah the third, the other,”* added ; “ As for those tender girls, there 
is no hope of their intercession,” which we have enlarged upon, by way 
of refuting it, under the chapter headed “It is worship of God to read 
the Kuran :” accordingly, whatever they who treat of the principles of 
Islam allege as having been said by the Prophet, in case I am referred 
to as authority for any tradition, confront it with the Book of God, and, 
if it agrees therewith, accept it; otherwise, reject it.’. 'Al-Khattabi 
says: ‘The Zanadikah made up tradition, notwithstanding the discoun- 
tenance of that saying of the Prophet . . . “ The Book, and that which 
is equivalent thereto” (or, as it is also reported, “and the like of it 
together with it”), was brought to me by divine inspiration.’” 'Ibn 
'aj-Jauz5|- composed volumes relative to suppositious traditions, wherein, 
as 'Ibn 'as-Salah says, he brings forw ard many simply weak traditions, not 
proved to have been made up, for which the proper place would be among 
w'eak traditions. There is also a work by the master 'al-Hasan Bin Mu- 
hammad 'as-Sagbghani, entitled The Choice Pearl on the Detection of 
Error ( Jaiii! JaiUJLL! 

On comparing these definitions given of the several kinds and 
species of tradition by ’Abd 'al-Hakk and 'aj-Jurjanf, we find no 
radical disagreement between the two writers, notwithstanding 
the four centuries and a half which separated them from each 
other, but only some differences of form tvhich seem not to require 
any comment. We majq therefore, proceed at once to anotlier 
extract, which will be from Muslim’s introduction to his Saluh. 
"We have not met with any classification of traditions by this 
author; but in the following passage he throws some additional 
light upon the received system of tradition, by a discussion of 
what constitutes soundness of report, arguing against a certain 
condition which some held to be essential to it. It may be well 
to remind the reader that Muslim lived about five centuries 
and a half before the earliest of the authorities last quoted 
from.§ 


* See Kur., liii. 20. 
f See ildji Khalf. Lex., iii. 191. 


t Died A. H. SOI. 

§ This passage is quoted from pp. 20-27. 
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lX^L*'^! ^ b^AiC J^5 q» vi^.uV:^! .^♦l^ i-Xij 

Uj^ Ltj qIXI svi'wMS j^'^s iOjLjCs- Ujj/s^jJ Jyu 

ji'j i3L«j»!j iSu'la'^ (JLr^^ oi 

Q-i Ui^js^j U Ui i3L;-:^'l L^^aj liX; j q,>^. 0 ^ 

illa> oUxE.! oLStVi^w-. *1-0^5 

C>jj kiLiMS Laj^ j^Uijtii lXae iCLiiLAMJl i3'_ys'!iij 

tLi q! aaSLjiIj j.U'^! 1.5^?“^ CP '^*^. bs jlXsu iuJiiU 

jUs>'^ij Sj'jC:^! (J.C j.'bUJi UcS^^S 

1*1*3) JdLs*! lAi} Q'ils s^ iC>0>\^ >>Ua*) Ji" q5 0 “ 

C5j3Ji J_5_JJ 0^ Jr}^S ^'j3b 

^_j Lclvw *3 ^ *-^ ijij 0*® 

^ 0^ LjiLij’ *1 _i3i L^axil Uaj! oljj_j^l 0-» (_^ t3 '-^4^ 

i,\5 U^jLj jJjtii sAax 0_jJ^ d^i 

ikAS j-f4» v^ j! viA0,L>o5U IjiLwj' ^S lAcUss Q-« L**X:>5 

j*lc aiA-ic ^5u J qI: Ljy U UP_^-> CP I-»0 cL*.a:>! qLj 

SlXP q( liU^ 

ii:^ Usa 3} 1*5" t>5bl 3 ,*lc J*i£ ,_5»j 0** ^ O^- 

Jjs 0-» 0^ ^cU*i C>y (_=C> 1=^^ ifA^ 

(3 0*323) iii) ii5i*2s^, i3>^*3 Lj ^ ^ 

J*l*33 ^^^) CP ^ I * A AAAi^ ^,A Cw^^>X^^iAAAaQ 

^l.Ai>'5’L jjutii 0^2 v_»i5i! ^r.bi-3 i3yi3! 0^ ^5333} iylc 

bjIa! x! 0jbi iJCiXrs- iliu 0= ^s^J xij 0* bl2L\s-_5 W'3^ 

Si's y i- 0.5 ob Ji q!, (A2>!j yiisi 0S b!/ L*^:> U-f-^^C xCas ^u.-wJi^ 
0_j.^ qI 'i! x^'i L^j x^ij xob xjS.^'Li 1*3)150 Lf,5uiCi 33^ L**53>! U.0ii 
L.^ xCfl ^ _j3 xCc CP oilj ^ cSj^^ SiAP qS xCo x333c> ti^UP 
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(_ 5 ^ Ljj^ ^yLjCs'^i 1 . 5 ^ 

iOdLsw UiiOj (_5i3iji ju'^'tXJS 

iXs't^y.Si Xsiiji lArs*^! y^ icivAUcl lAj xSc 

1 JJiJ^ c>J^ iXju ^ l*j^- iCaiji 

_byiJi L^ iAc'w*=3 by ',_^! \J^ 03 

Jy (^Si ^^ls Ui '3ij, «ly cjij I-Xs^i 

^_Ayb ij, iilayiji JL3o! lyj L*J v_aL»Jt tUlc i\=»i 

^kej Ly i^c>\ _y »'i''-r ?3 Sjf^ jS‘ lX^. ty 

jiyiii aljj v:>x>j y'i xxli Jo q'o ^ ‘y 

lij y.Lsy Uj^ y*"^! ^y ^lAs*! i^gy ^.'-^ 

^ S V. J 

jy^'i!! l\.< 5> yyj w.y ^ Ly 

yy-’jlj jJjtj! J^l JjO} UJy (5 oLty^ i_^ J~y»lj 
^ 5 > ^ y yi *i*ji Ui y v:s^. 

eViJu ^oos. o-i^' (_y y xcU* (Jji '^'•5 y 

yCj y _^i-l ci^i' eVi j y.jw ^ vy o'^ ^ £^ 

liVijOiAiaj ,3 xLJi Jl-s^ >y? jy,'3! qLjCo'^ fto^ 

Lsti*/! S^jLiw! •ci>y*3 "i (j! cVy Jy,"^! j^bCa! w 

ydc liSoy »y>s yi y' cr* y^^J! xo (_y ys* 

y y*i (jy**s i-y- ^-' Lsy; ^y q^ “^jy y j»Lixp 
ly Lfcic oili cr* jy 0^-5 ^ ^f*' L/iLixP 

J !ol \J.^. >^Sj J*yj cr ^ o' 

*juj oj-^ o' yy*' -j' o^ yy r'^ ^ 

cr ^ Uxr-j y jyj' Qii y y>' y' qL«j) O' 

(jjj o^ y^ cr y* lpaa.wj y yy o' v^' 

e'u'Jy y* L$^j ly **^' o^ '^■' o 

\j!jc. 03 q'j (ja*j cr 1***^ y L^y c>j.^>y ^ 

Oo!j jjG jj'y 'y^ '‘"y ius»Uj o» jf" (•y® iK o' 
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Ji iUc cr> >3^ 

i^0^\ i uL^s»! sJ^ q-. ^^g■r^^~^‘. 

Ci^^^y/3 ll-XP Q-* LlI^ Ls^ ^,Xj^ l!S>& 

(_cJi xj:ii j^^lc (*p1^!5j Cr* jJxjS Jwpi iCj-jj oLsj Jjts 

',j5\J3 ^yti (_5ji-*j' iiJi Ajj, jjt LjjL/o ySS Lfj JiAX*>».J ^iXXji UjS^O 
^ ^jfA jiA 

W I • t ^ 

c>-^ U ix: ^*i 0.t 0^^ j»Lw^ 

L$S^ lX.:>^ Lo sU- jJu-j s-j^ idli 

_jj(^ tXlli- ^ cN_v*s»j ^L !'?■«]! 

p 

^lit iC>ia!c ^ 8j j: !*^ a® 

£ 

Ciy^ CT^ j*LiWK^ ^il aLI ClT^ 

btj ^l:^ii }^\j ^tXj v^aJCac.! iJi jJoMj aJji ^_c;JJ! L^ 

a* V® o* ^/y'^ o* L^j' 

qJ' {j/’f'i i^iji (J->-5 ti^ (^.-"’5 Li^ 

I I ^11 ^ 

KLal! ,5 i3vp ^3 v2J? C5^- J^S i} 4^ j*^J 

CT^ x*J-w _jji 

qI/ |*)-w'^ c5.--^' 

CT= >>^-^ cr? O^ y--^S a-' '-55>!5 '-4^^- 

LiL^^ j*L»/j t,)^ *!■! 3>-^ Ls,tI35 Jo hXc. aUi 

L5^ 0^3 Sj*^ cr= r>^ cy" 

(_5® l5^ c 7*^ cy' 

vi^jl/ iolo lS}*^ hji^o i*Ai s-iiAstj yAii jAS o byj 

Q? jJ»j J S3i oLwO ^3 J^'i Uaoj iA*c id*JS 

^3 isA^ sS^ \^3y ^5'** '"^ 

(jmao (3 If! &ic v\3 lXo ju! (•^^- ex' '^^sji 

«j! jLy-K^ i^iaj Qjjui iw-lt! Q, ll^ U ^UwJ! S'i m i^guVJJ 
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JW! cr* '^■5 >-e*= 

^y5^.*;sA^ !yuw i4*^ 05'-^^* '^l)'~’5 

LJLc Uj a 5 Ui Lsyi L»i' !ji.Xji*£> q' o' ^ 

L^*jl«j iC^ cXhrXjj iW^. K.' CT 

qJ iy*«^ (j«j! ^ 0->^ 0^'“ 

j*PJuu O*^-;^' '^•^-5 o'^' CT^ 

slj,'i Ui* 5 ^ »LcO! l*^ lA^LwliS ij O^ [yi^ 

tssj cr^ sijj (*^ cr® o'^ ^ 

Ljo aL jv^ liSCi ^y5LXj^a:a^ ^3 

U «ly9 O’ ^ 

Ou^y *lil jy£ oi a503 ^ cr* --^5 O^ 

a*j>As> |J-«} t5--^' l5'; l5;''^'^' 

id]) JUj ^5,.^:! «jcLmu U^ 0c>'; crs 

o^ Ji Uiii=> % u^ ^.,'wJ! y j s^}:j 6 LTD.'S r^i ^ 

l , « -;in dJi OyiM^ Li!j *ijOv=> Mtii u\j^. or?' o' 

'o^.3j;) or’-"^ ^ O*^ ^ 

'uip Jo u^j 01*00 iCjujo> oy= CT?' 


tX-OwwlJi 


O’ 


= 1 'lj J^> O’ O’ 


oi U, 


^i, P''i 

t ft ’ 

CT*^ i^jy> e.'’"- V 


j'i U '>0J 'o’ J'-F^' ojy- '^->^-5 

u jd*o O’ O’ o 

V_^ — - ^ 

L\S> j*=o ^ ^ J^> ^ 

L^i Ufij ^.''-^55 ^ o^’ CT^ 

^cO^\ ^^Uic _^i !o\^ 5 U-a Xic O-^^ 

id!! *1!! oj'"^' ''^: CI^ '>^5 S't) 

^ ^! "ijS llai, !j> JUp ^ *L-J xdc 
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^ ^ \\XjJi lX5 UaJj'3j 0j5^ 

iCjtj^ ^ 5 * l 5 ^ t 5 >^^ L?^ 

_j ^_5 ,y^ Lxfw ^ L.fi>-k*j 

>A*c (_?^ c?.'^^ i3 o^j tiSjiit 

^5j X«L» j.! ^**x: uWc lX^Ij [*^J *•^'5 

^j Lir.'J^ (*^5 *^’5 (. 5 ^ (»^5 

u 5 ^ji 065 ^Ls» ^ ^J ~*3 (_5^ (_5^-^* 

iili (_ 5 l *3 O^ C>yXMtyi qC- j»l"j LS^ 

^ JaSL»- <Xiyi ,_^LJ 1^! ^ tX*C lN-1*»^j ii*^’ 

^5,J! ^ mSISLo ^ IJ*J5 ^ Ufic id!i ^J, Ulc vl^' o^ y*^ 

ol-*^ O* ‘-^L'^ cH? '■^'■5 r ^-5 

L^-^' a* i^' cr*"-? -^-5 L?^ a® 

aUc aili «^Lb 1^1 ^ cr* c?t) Jf" 

ljL;A> J* 1 "J L 5 ^ 

jJL»j ajj’i j_jJU 3 Q= OAjpl=«! Kj'^ >Ss^ ai;! lA****. 

a^ aiii ^ Qt ^^.Ooi iXjjj ^LLc oWij 

^ cr^' o^ cy o'’^'*^ ^^*^3 

^2 ^ 4. r >ji l-VjJi QiJ I.Xa 4^ LxJiX>- 

vi> 0 '^A >5 ^*1«5 sAi ^_^J! ^ by^P (^i 
^L(w iaa.'g ^ ^\j>^(*> ^^lXj! iCjLS'VAaJt LiA*aj 

«X*jU«! aoLou _j^ ij«ij ,3 (*y' '^fs l-eAb" ^Is; 3 («-e^ sLuiff 

lyOa ^^Ixj lVoLam’^^ oUyjlj ^LA 3 ***^ij ay^xL! t^y'^ lX*c 

V* «• j: 

iXs-!j jXi ^l<v*i! ! 31 iji 2 *a Q^ 4 *’ [^A«*x]l lij Jai L^ 

^_^lX]l yua*]! 3 l>jl^ L» A».-a- jSijJjMt a.Ar>LA 3 ^yt O^ 

3 »!-»^i^S" <.^'-^1 aovX*»l (^>-^1 liA^ 0^-5 lyiaa! 
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"iji qI/ o! julc — jju w»*3j ,5^1 KU!1 j 

Qt Sj^iXAMj^ v_aLw Q-» (As*! xIsj ^ Lais* L/s^j LSuX^ 

j(AaJi LjLHisj icJUil! jXi 3! Lis*yl L2 fiS\j Iaj io*L=» ^ s-sJLs* 

tUJjii! '.^tX-s v^Ls* 1*5 ji'X (_jlc Ql*XM<Ii *11!^ sLiajOj 

“ Chapter on what constitutes Soundness in the Report of one Reporter 
on the Authority of Another, with Warning against such as have erred 
on the subject. 

“ One of oiir contemporaries, professing a knowledge of tradition, has 
argued respecting what constitutes sound and unsound reports, in lan- 
guage which it would be well judged, and perfectly reasonable, to avoid 
speaking of, and the viciousness of which might well be left unnoticed, 
since to disregard the language thus obtruded upon us would be another 
inode of getting rid of it, and of obscuring the remembrance of its au- 
thor, beside that it were more suitable not to warn the ignorant against 
what they know nothing of, by calling attention to it. Yet, because we 
fear bad consequences, in the end, and that the ignorant may be deceived 
by certain novel injunctions, and may be induced to put confidence iti 
the false views of errorists, and in sayings not maintained among the 
doctors, we have thought fit to expose the viciousness of our contempo- 
rary’s language, and to refute his notion by a sufficiency of argument 
against it. This I propose to do, with no reliance upon man. Praise 
be to God for my success, if Ho, the Great and Glorious, wills it. 

“ The person whose language we design to speak of, and whose iucon- 
siderateness we intend to set forth in the remarks which wc have begun, 
imagines that, in the case of every support of a tradition in which occurs 
the expression ‘ . . . such a one, on the authority of such a one,’ the 
two are known to have been of one and the same generation ; whereas 
it is admissible that a tradition reported on the authority of any one 
was heard by the reporter from him, and was uttered to the reporter by 
him, though it be not known for certain that the one received tradition 
orally from the other, and though wc find it not stated, in any report 
whatever, that the two ever met, or spoke tradition one to the other. In 
his opinion, no traditional statement which has come down in the 

form referred to avails for the establishment of law, until one absolutely 
knows that the two reporters were together once or oftencr in their life 
time, or communicated tradition orally one to the other, or until one gets 
hold of some traditional statement which distinctly recognizes that the 
two were together, or met, once, at least, in their life-time ; so that, if 
one possesses no positive knowledge of the fact, and, no report reaches 
him which implies that he who thus reports ‘ on the authority of’ his 
alleged master did actually once meet him, and hear some tradition from 
him, the statement, as transmitted by such reporter, wants that authority 
in its favor which is constituted by a person, reported from, of whom 
such knowledge exists : whereas a tradition of the sort here described is 
VOL. VII. 17 
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legal proof. Moreover, in his opinion, a traditional statement in the form 
referred to is stopped (v_iys^), until, bv some report which is like to 
that in question, one learns of the reporter’s Laving heard more or less 
of tradition from him on whose authority he reports, 

“ Now, this language — may God mercifully preserve thee from defam- 
ing the supports of tradition ! — is strange, innovating, without ground in 
the views of any earlier author, and not favored by any other tradition- 
ist : that is to say, the language universally accepted and current among 
those conversant with traditional statements and reports, both in ancient 
and modern times, is this, that every supporter of tradition, being a 
reliable authority, reports on the authority of his like, and that his hav- 
ing met the latter, and having received oral instruction in tradition from 
him, consequently upon the contemporaneousness of the two, is a thing 
to be admitted, which may or may not have been a fact, although one 
never gets hold of a traditional statement that the two were at any time 
together, or ever made any oral communication one to the other. A 
report is, therefore, established, and the legal proof which it involves is 
binding, unless it be clearly shown that the reporter, in a particular ease 
of report ‘ on the authority of’ another, did not meet him whose au- 
thority he alleges, or did not receive any oral instruction in tradition 
from him ; so that, however nncertain the fact may be, on account of 
that possibility cither way which we have set forth, yet the report 
forever rests on the basis of oral communication, until one has the 
demonstration to the contrary just spoken of. 

“ We say, then, in reply to him who has set on foot tliis talk of which 
we have presented the substance, or rather to put a stop to it : in all 
that thou sayest, thou grantest that the traditional statement of one 
reporter who is reliable, ‘ on the authority of’ a reliable reporter, con- 
stitutes legal proof, and obligates conduct ; and then thou bringest in a 
condition, and sayest ‘ so long as it is known that the two had met once 
or oftener, or that the one had received some oral instruction in tradition 
from the other;’ but how dost thou ascertain this that thou conditionest 
to be a fact, on the authority of one whose word is binding? and if such 
ascertainment is wanting, what becomes of ail evidence in favor of the 
notion thou hast taken up ? Should he pretend that even a single one 
of the primitive doctors expressed himself in favor of his notion as to 
making a certain condition essential to the confirmation of that form of 
traditional statement which is in question, most certainly neither he nor 
any one else will be able to produce such an expression. But if he pre- 
tends that there is any a^nmentative proof of the correctness of his opin- 
ion, we reply to him by inquiring what that proof is. Should he say ; 

‘ I adopt this language because I have found reporters of traditional state- 
ment^ both ancient and modern, reporting tradition one from another, 
in spite of the fact that the reporter had not seen him on whose author- 
ity he reports, and had not heard any tradition from him. For, after I 
saw that reporters allowed themselves to report tradition in such a loose 
manner (jLw<p'l without any oral communication — loose report, 
according to fundamental principles which we maintain in common with 
all who are conversant with traditional statements, not being legal proof 
— felt it to be necessary, for the reason indicated, to investigate re- 
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spccting the fact of a reporter's having heard whatever traditional state- 
ment lie gives ‘on the authority of’ another. So, now, having ascer- 
tained that the former did receive the least oral instruction in tradition 
from the latter, I become satisfied of the validity of all that he reports on 
the latter’s authority ; but, if the knowledge of that fact fails me, I regard 
his statement as stopped and the possibility of its being 

a loose report is, in my opinion, a reason for rejecting it as a vehicle of 
legal proof’ — should he say this, we reply as follows : j 

“ If thou regardest a traditional statement as weak, and dost renounce 
making out legal proof by means of it, on account of the possibilitj' of 
looseness in it, thou art necessitated not to consider a support ‘ on au- 
thority’ as stable until thou seest that oral communica- 

tion extends from the beginning to the end of it. That is to say, in the 
case of a tradition which comes to us with the support of ‘ . . . Hisham 
Bin ’Urwah, on the authority of his father, on the authority of ’A'ishah’ 
— to whom may God be gracious! — we arc assured that Hisham heard 
tradition from his father, and that his father heard from ’A'ishah — to 
whom may God be gracious ! — as we are assured that ’A'ishah heard tra- 
dition from the Prophet . . . ; and yet, since Hisham does not say, in 
any report which he gives on his father’s authority : ‘I lieard . . . ’, or 
‘ . . . told me,’ it is possible that, in the report just referred to as an ex- 
ample, there belongs between him and his father some other guarantee, 
by whom he was told it on his father’s authority, and that he himself 
did not hear it from liis father (he having chosen to give the report 
loosely, without referring it to him from whom he heard it) ; and, as 
that possibility exists in respect to HishSm’s reporting ‘on the authority 
of’ his father, so again it exists in respect to his father’s reporting ‘ on 
the authority’ of ’A'ishah — to whom may God be gracious! So must 
it be, also, with every support to a tradition in which there is no mention 
made of the reportere having heard it one from another; and, even if it 
be known, in general, that each one received much oral instruction in 
tradition from the person whose authority he alleges, still it may be true 
of each that, in some of his reporting, he even narrates on the ascend- 
ing grade [by without other hearing of the particular tradition 

than, on the authority of him whom he names, from another; and 
moreover it may be that he sometimes gave out tradition loosely, ‘ on 
the authority of’ some individual mentioned, without naming him from 
whom he really heard it, and sometime®, to avoid looseness, was careful 
to name the guarantee from whom he actually took it up. Indeed, 
what we have here suggested is a fact as regards tradition, and has been 
notoriously practised by reliable traditionists and eminent teachers of the 
science. We will mention a number of instances of their reporting in 
the mode referred to — if it be the will of the Supreme God — to serve as 
examples. One of these is a report of 'as-Sikhtiyani,* 'Ibn 'al-Mubarak,f 


* A traditionist of the city of Jurjan, ne.ir the southern end of the Caspian Sca> 
wlio died A. H. 305. Sec Kitdb Tab., x. 104. 

f One of the most critical traditionists of his time: he died A.E. 181. See 
Kitdb Tab., vi. 30. 
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WaM’, 'Ibn Natnir,* and several ofliera, on the authority of Hisham 'Ibn 
’Urwah, ‘on the authority of’ his father, on the authority of ’A'ishah — 
to whom may God be gracious ! — namely ; ‘ I was in the liabit of perfum- 
ing the Jlessengev of (tod ... as well on common as on sacred days, with 
the most fragrant perfume I could find,’ a report which is identically given 
ont by 'al-Laith 'Ibn Sa’d,t Da'ad 'al-’ Attar, Humaid Bin 'al-'Aswacl, 
"Wnhaib Bin KlnMid, and 'Abu-'Usamah,J on the authority of Hisham, as 
having said that he was told it by ’Uthman Bin ’Urwah, on the authority 
of ’Urwah, on the authority of ’A'ishah — to whom may God be gracious ! 
— on the authority of the Prophet . . . Another report by Hishain, ‘ on 
the authority of’ his father, on the authority of ’A'ishah — to whom may 
God be gracious ! — is as follows ; ‘The Prophet ... in the act of devotion 
was wont to lean his head towards me, for me to comb it, while I was in 
my monthly state,’ which Malik Bin 'Anas reports, identically, on the 
authority of 'az-Zuhri, on the jiuthority of ’Urwah, on the authority of 
’Amrah, on the authority of ’A'ishah — to whom may God be gracious I 
— on the authority of the Prophet . . . Again, it is reported by 'az-Zuhri 
and SMih 'Ibn 'Abu-Hassan, on the authority of 'Abh-Salamah, ‘on 
the authority’ of ’A'ishah . .. that ‘the Prophet ... was accustomed to 
kiss while performing fast,’ a traditional statement which Yahya Bin 
'Abu-Kathir§ gives on the subject of kissing, as follows : ‘ 'Abu-Salaniah 
Bill ’Abd 'ar-UahmUn told me, that ho was told by ’Umar 'Ibii ’Abd 'al- 
’Azlz, that ’Urwah told him, that he was told by ’A'ishah . . . that the 
Prophet . . . was wont to kiss her while performing fast.’ Again, it is 
reported by 'Ibn ’Uyainah || .and otheis, ‘on the authority of’ ’Aniiu Bin 
Dinar, on the authority of Jabir — to whom may God be gracious! — say- 
ing : ‘ The Pi'ophet . . . gave us liorscflesh for Ibod, and forbade us to oat 
the flesh of tame a'ses,’ which Haminad Bin Zaid^ reports on the 
authority of ’Amiu and of Muhammad Bin ’All, on the authority of 
Jabir , . . on the authoiity of tbo Prophet . . . There are many other such 
reports, which it would take long to enumerate ; those hero mentioned 
arc suflicieiit for the intelligent. Now, iiiasimich as ho whose language 
we have previously set forth, to the effect that a tradition is corrupt and 
weak in ease it be not known for certain that the reporter heard any tra- 
dition from him on whose authority he reports, pretends that, on account 
of the possibility of looseness in a tradition, one is bound to make no 
use for legal argumentation of the report of a person of whom wo are 
assured that he heard tradition from him on whose authority ho reports, 
unless this assurance is conveyed in some traditional statement which it- 
self expresses the fact of oral communication by one to the other— it ap- 
pears from wliat we have shown of the practice of eminent teachers who 
have haniled down traditional statements, that they sonietimos give ont 
a tradition loosely, without mentioning from whom they heard it, and 

* Of Kuf;ili. 'Al-15uUirirI, Miisimi, 'Ibn Dawud, 'Ibn Majaii and others, arc said to 
have lecfived traditions on his aiilliority. He died A. H. 23-1. See Kitdb fab., vtii. 20. 

f A teacher of 'lltn 'al-Mubarak in tradition, whose home was Egypt. He died 

A. 11. 115. KiUih Tab., V. 5'!!. 

^ Ot ICuf di ; he died A H. 201. See Iiitdb fab., vi. *71. 

^ Oietl A. H. 129. See Kitdb Tab., iv. 20. 

j Of Kufali, avery exact teacher of tradition, who died A.H. 193. See Kitdb 
Tah..v\. 19. 

*5^ A traditinnist of Basrali, who died A.H. 179. Sec Kitdb Tab., v. 65. 
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sometimes are careful to support the statement in the form of something 
■which they heard, narrating on the ascending grade, if they proceed up- 
wards, and on the descending grade, if they proceed downwards, as wo 
hare made it plain that they did.* Moreover, we know of no eminent 
teacher of primitive times, accustomed to employ traditional statements, 
and to scrutinize supports with reference to their soundness or nnsonnd- 
ness, equal to 'as-Sikhtiy&n!, 'Ibn ’Aiin,f Malik Bin 'Anas, Shu’bah Bin 
'al-Hajjaj, Yahya Bin Sa’id 'al-Kattaii,'j; and ’Abd 'ar-Bahman 'Ibn Mah- 
di,§ and the succeeding traditionists who have investigated the matter 
of the e.vplicit mention of oral communication in the supports of tradi- 
tion, contended for by him whose language we have set forth ; and no 
one of these was ever wont to inquire whether the reporters of tradition 
did in fact receive oral instruction from those on whose authority they 
report, except when a reporter was known to disguise tradition 

and noted for doing so. In that case, indeed, the inquiry was 
instituted whether the individual did report as he had heard, and care- 
ful consideration was given to this question, in order to avoid all com- 
plicity with disguising. But as to looking into the matter irrespectively 
of disguised tradition, in the way approved of by him whose language 
we have stated, we hear of no such thing being practised by those whom 
we have named, or by any other eminent teacher. ’Abdallah Bin Yazid 
'al-'Ansari, who saw the Prophet . . . , for instance, reports ‘on the author- 
ity of’ Hudhaifah and of 'Abu-Mas’ftd 'al-'Ansari, and ‘on the authority 
of’ each one of the t'wo, a tradition which he refers to the Prophet . . . , 
although, in reporting it on their authority, he makes no mention of 
having heard it fi'ora them, and we do not remember any report which 
makes it appear that ’Abdallhh 'Ibn Yazid ever recited tradition as a 
pupil of Hudhaifah or of 'Ab'u-Mas’ftd — to both of whom may God be 
gracious ! — nor have we found it explicitly mentioned, in any report, 
that he ever saw those two persons. No traditionist, either of past time 
or among oui-selvcs, was ever heard to object to the two traditional state- 
ments just referred to, reported by ’Abdallah 'Ibn Yazid, on the author- 
ity of Hudhaifah and of 'Abu-Jlas’ud, as inherently wc.ak ; on the con- 
trary, all persons convereant with tradition, whom we have met, regard 
these and whatever are like them as being sound and strong in their 
supports, and approve of using the information thereby transmitted, and 
of alleging as legal proof the rules and reminiscences ( ^ji) 

which they convey to us : and yet he whose language we have set forth 
imagines such statements to be wanting in solidity and precision, until 
we find out by investigation that the reporter did hear tradition from 
him on whose authority he reports. 

“Were we to proceed to enumerate distinctly sill the traditional state- 
ments, sound in the opinion of traditionists, which have come down to 


■* For explanation of the terms “ascending grade” and “ descending grade,” see 
p. lO. 

f Of Basrali : he died A. II. 131. Sec Kit&h Tab-, iv. 55. 

f This person is said to have been the leader of the people of ’Irak in the science 
of tradition, and to have been deep in criticism respecting reliable authorities. He 
died A.H. 198. See Kitdb Tab., vi.4t). 

§ A traditionist of Basrah, who died A. H. 198. See Kitdb Tab., vii. 1. 
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IIS from tliose ■nhotn onr autlior regards as feeble authorities, we should 
fail to aceoinplisli tlie uiidcrtaking; but we have thought proper to call 
attention to a number of tliein, which may serve as a spectinen for him 
whom we lierov.ilh make an end of replying to. For instance, 'Abu- 
’Utliman 'an -Nalidi and '.\bu-Kafi’ 'as Sd'igh, who both lived in the days 
of ionoiance, and also had intercourse with the Companions of the Mes- 
senger of God . . . who fought at Badr, and so on, and both of whom 
transmitted traditional statements on their authority, even to citing tradi- 
tions told by men like 'Abu-IIurair:;h, 'Ibn ’Umar, and their friends, give 
out, each of them, a tradition as sustained ‘on the authority of’ 'Ubaiy 
Bin Ka’b — to whom may God be gracious! — on the authoiityof the 
Piophet . . . although no one has heard, by any express report, that 
thev two ever saw 'Ubaiy or ever heard any tradition from him. Again, 
'Abu-’Amiu 'ash-Shaibaiii, who lived in the days of ignorance, and in 
the time of the I’rophet . . . had grown to be a man, as well as 'Abit- 
Ma’mar ’Abdallah Bin Sinhabarah, gives out two traditional statements as 
sustained, ‘on iheanihority of,’ 'Abii-Mas’ud 'al-'Ansaii. on the authority 
of the Prophet . . .; and, again, ’Ubaid Bin ’Umair, who was born in 
the time of the Prophet, gives out a tradition as sustained ‘on the au- 
thoiity of’ 'Unini Salamah, wife of the Prophet . . . , on the authority of 
the Prophet; and, again, Kais Bin 'Ahii-Hazim, a contemporary of the 
Prophet . . . gives out three traditional statements as sustained ‘on the 
authority of’ '.Abu-Mas'ud 'al-'Ansari, on the authority of the Piophet . . . ; 
and, again, ’Abd 'ar-Raliman Bin '.Abu-Laila, who committed traditions 
to meinoiy on the authorily of ’Umar Bin 'al Khatpih, and had inter- 
course with ’All — to both of whom may <.!od be gracious! — gives out a 
tradition as sustained., ‘on the authority of’ 'Anas Bin Wtilik, on the au- 
thority of the Prophet . . .; and, again, Rib’i Bin HiiAsh gives out two 
traditions as sustained, ‘on the authoiity of’ ’linnin Bin Husain, on the 
authoiitv of the Prophet . . . , and one tradition ‘on the authority of’ 
'Abu Ifakrah, on the authoi ity of the Prophet . . . , although Rib’i heard 
tradiiiou from ’A!i Bin '.Abu-TAlib — to whom may God be gracious ! — 
and reports on Ids aiuliority ; ami, again, Nafi’ 'Ibn Jnbair Bin MuCam 
gives out a tradition tts sustained, ‘on the authorily of’ 'Abu Sluiraih 
'al Khuza'i, on the authoiity of the Prophet . . .; and, again, 'an-Nii’man 
Bin 'Abu-’Aiyash gives out three traditions as sustained, ‘ on the authority 
of’ 'Abu-Sa’id 'al-Klmdii — to whom may God be gracious! — on the 
authority of the Prophet . . . ; and, again, ’Ata' 'Ibn Yazid 'ad-Daitln gives 
out a tradition .as sustained, ‘on the authority of’ Tamim 'ad-Darj, on the 
authority of the P.'-opliet . . .; and, again, Sulaiman Bin Yasar gives out 
a tradition as sustained, ‘on llic authority of’ Rafi’ 'Ibn Kliadij, on the 
authoiity of the Piophet . . .; and, again, Humaid Bin ’Abd 'ar-Rahiimu 
'.d-Uimynii gives out traditions as sustained, ‘on the authority of’ 'Abu- 
llnrairah, oil the authorily of the Prophet . . . 

“Now, as for all these followers of the Projihet in the second degree, 
whoso leportiiig ‘on the authority of’ Companions whom we have named 
is here noticed, tliore is no express memorial, so far as we know, in any 
report, of their having heard tradition from those whom they refer to as 
their authorities, nor, in any traditional statement itself, of their Laving 
ever met them ; and yet the supports referred to are held to be sound by 
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those familiar with traditional statements and reports, who have never, 
to our knowledge, regarded any of them as weak, nor soiiglit to mako 
out in regard to them the fact of oral communication from one to an- 
other of the reporters, inasmuch as each one of tliein may possilrly Iiave 
heard tradition from his given authority, without any absurdity, because, 
living at the period they did, they were in habits of intercoui'se with the 
Companicns. 

“This new-fangled talk of our author which we have set forth, to the 
effect that tradition is rendered weak by the cause alleged, is too trifling 
to be long dwelt upon, or brought prominently into notice, forasmuch as 
it is an innovation, and a wrong-headed w'ay of treating the subject, 
which no primitive traditionist ever gave expression to, and those of 
later times know nothing of. We therefore need not add anything by 
way of refutation of it, the opinion expressed having no more force than 
we have represented, either in itself or as advocated by our author. May 
God prosper the setting aside of whatever is opposed to the views of our 
doctors — in Him is my confidence 1” 

To these contributions to our knowledge of the science of Mus- 
lim tradition we add two e.xtracts from H. and J., tvlticb introduce 
us to the collections of tradition in highest repute among the 
Muslims, and furnish some dates of importance in the history of 
the science, already, however, in part anticipated by notes on 
preceding pages. Our first extract is from H. :* 

vXJtc 

XjjLii! vbsS" eXju i—aXL’I 5^ j' 

U*s 1 

S’ 

oljLil'i'i O^-'^ 0'*“^ i-5^' 

J, v>wo'u~‘il j oLCbi 

VjjLJ) iv\3> vjUi' LfJ vjiLtij Lcj syfilj 

V_SL^' olaAsl! JUS' 

oiiji ' 

^ o' cSbsj LsaX^ |Jbww«j 

XjLwj iLiltjtUij xsaXii A:>1« 

Ki bo oiaji U 


* fol. 3 , rect. and vert. 
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U Ji ls”^ ^ ^ (Xu*ji w L» ^ (_^Ls^.^S 

_yS> la J (fcU^ Jsj^ U Ji Jsyi 

Js-io ii*>>«/ ^Li-jj'^li iCjSUaii Q« 

‘.JiAaiXj olsAaiL 

J.^_j iJ.a*Jij SjlXJlj ^3JL\JiJ^ f*'-^J J^*>'r!)l Q-t (__c^L£^.>ii 

sLi^j i}j_^ IcXtf j*^j*Ju5 Jl:>^ Jsj^ c>L*j! 

JjaS 

L^jijjCjwfcj ^ jAa^wLj 

i_^S L?kXic |_yx]i 3 . L? Lji^ ^L:«ua]! 

JLs LJ^i lAJLc Uf ^^iLas ^ Ls>lj>j_^. Ji Lojj 

Joj ^Ls^Vsai! ci'J^' lAijj <^^<o U !iA^ U 

\i>S^ u q( i,iio^L:>-'i5? Q» vjLxXJi !iA? ^ 

lOkP ^ 

»L’i tXjft l*J'Ls*!^ j5»! iXoUw iLs^UaSi Q-1 U! 

L^ iif5^LXA.M«kIi uLf^ LLa^^ ^_AAAa L^ jy ^ ^ 

Joy^ l 5 ^ is!5j>AaA»!j v^La^I !iAP ^L5*VAai! ^y 

(_5^ ^*^^3 L9-V->S 

sL:>j> U viAj3L=»! (_VA^ ajL Ji L*Law«j 

asiAX*!! ^ya 'iHy bykos ^ caXs>- v\3 JIaj ^.<.XP 

c:Aj3L»-'^i ^y, ^ lX** ,^\ta U qK^ jU ^ aXwJI 

„.b=uai! Q, J'i ^ Jjijj o'^? SyCi^ j.Uj J 

*jS .^*ic? ^II!^ jPLa!!j v_*ji ^Lsuoj! v:^.iA^ ^_aJf 

'i*j~_Mt ^jSJiJ\ ^ vjIa^! ?(^ ^j U shji gj:sua]i l\j^ 

O^i s^Ji '-^^3 viATl*-^^ 0.>*^'“3 U '*'*^3 CJ ^!^^3 

*! JLsb l5>l^ CT* OiLT^^^ \Jai*o vXaij 

Lo »j>vX« j qL-s*- Jljij oWi»- g^ j^s 

A^;.;$Uai{ J jU s-^ }hi»A^ XcLmS ^ yat^^ 
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lXaJLj 

jJjeJ! i 5 l% 0^^ 

^ l^! J-Xoj JL=»J! f^l«c 0^ iCiiilji 

iuUi' ,3 ^3jl2j i\ij t! 5 ^LXX«*iL KiiiJi jisLri! ^_^_jjLvsv^i aL! 

0^^ 0^^i 0^' i3'-V>tj iiAS' 

JasLs^JJ i}^i '-^oLw'^i i5 v— j*i^L:^i 0^ 

[yij, (j-^;:^J.;S=U 2 J! L>L^ Lajj jS>^ 0 :?'^^! 

0 ^ 5 ^ iCif^E 0J^ iSjiXXmi.j,\ ^yt auLxi^ 

LiXSAit XrU:> 0^J juEX^ LjjS Lj-JJCK »AS>j ^3_jL> 0j'^ 

jjic! iL'Ij jJe ^3 ^ i^j^} li'tEijSj LyE*j 

^ i,:>««<Ji ^Ls\*i!l Jtfij if 3 \ j»tiLw'^t ,3 aJCwJi 

0*^1? 

^L> (.joLoj X:>La qj 5 JiAj Ll^S lAwU:^ X>L« ^5 

Q-* iiiopL>'b 51 0. j.LMj#! X*^'^t i_, 0 iJ 3 ! siAP LI^! 
i_-*.*iixlt oUjIjj XXimJ! ^LsUeSU L£>U.;v*j3 \_i'i*.<aj\^ 

SOlSi 0 . VV! J 0^5 0 ^-“*^^ jff- 

vjLxA" JLsj iJU iAjiA:> ^ALLuo! jS> 3S i_5>^'^ 

03 :> 3 « LsEto *11:=^ q "^ v_.01j3i 0(i>L»/ lijL^. 

0t -iiTi lX^LawI jOlj 

0» LP^^3 _7t^^ v—^XJC! 0» slXPj j_^L:?\.jJ( ol^bLj 

ijft^ i— 0» i3 tXaJj Sjii" v_.*X ^5 

0.^3! L« JLS3 v_;L«»a!l3 jjL«*oii3 ^Ls=UiI! Xl0Ci0ii 

jJLe! aiJ!3 Oj3 >Sfi (Je q^jiAe^I oisj! Lo3.>«3jo Lij(AE>- 

01 Xr L» "^ Xj^LaJs^ 

^_5LXj0^i3 J.^*^ j»LAS^i3 j»Ls^t3 U^L /3 j»Ls"^!j jJLmuO^ 

cr^j)S 0^'j Aj!.> _yi\^ 

^l\j (3U,/^1j aX«aS vjlxi^ j*^|3E»-i IX-kXAj i5 iJ'*^*’!? 

(3Ui!3 tSvXkl^ ti ^.Jl*X««IS jp3 oLo^Xj! si;! 0^3 Jl:>0! iUw( 

18 


▼ Ot. Til. 
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“ Section. 

. “ Since the grades of sound tradition differ one from another, and some 
sound traditions are sounder than others, be it known that the Sahth of 
'al-Bukhari is established in the estimation of traditionists as superior to 
all other books of human authorship, so that, as they say, ‘ the SaMh of 
'al-Bukhai'i is the most perfect of books, next to the Book of God.’ 
Some of the people of the West, however, attach greater weight to Miis- 
hni’s Sahih than to that of 'al-Bukliail ; though every one says that this 
preference is based upon particulars relative to nicety of exp’-’ssion, 
together with the fullness of that collection, the arrangement, and the 
preservation, in the supports, of references to minute points and nice dis- 
tinctive marks — all which is aside from the subject-matter, and has noth- 
ing to do with the question of tlie soundness and strength of a tradition, 
and points therewith connected, as regards which there is no book equal 
to the Sahih of 'al-Bukhari, since the guarantees whom he relies upon 
unite every quality taken into account with reference to soundness of tra- 
dition. Others, agiin, hesitate about preferring either of the two to the 
other. The true view is the first which we have stated. 

“That tradition which both Muslim and 'al-Bukhari give out is said 
to bo agreed upon ‘ provided,’ as the Shaikh says, ‘ it bo given 

on the authority of one and the same witness of the Prophet ;’ and the 
traditions thus agreed upon are said to amount, in number, to two thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-si.v. To be brief, that which the two 
masters agree upon is preferred to all other tradition ; next comes that 
which 'al-Bukhari alone gives out ; then, that which Muslim alone gives 
out; then, that which answers to the stipulation of both 'al-Bukh&rl and 
Muslim ; then, that which answers to the stipulation of 'al-Bukhkri 
alone; then, that w-hicli answers to the stipulation of Muslim alone; and 
lastly, that which is reported by other eminent teachers strenuous for 
soundness, and which they j-egard as sound. There are, therefore, seven 
subdivisions. The force of the e.xpression ; ‘ stipulation of 'al-Bukhari and 
Muslim’ is that the given guarantees of a tradition were characterized by 
those qualities which the guarantees relied upon by 'al-Bukhari and Mus- 
lim possessed, namely, retentiveness, integrity, and freedom from sepa- 
rateness, indeterminateness, and carelessness. Another explanation of 
the expression: ‘stipulation of 'al-Bukhari and Muslim’ is this, that it 
denotes an identity of the guarantees of a tradition with those whom they 
two rely’ upon. The discussion of this point has been drawn out to a 
great length; we have given an account of it in the introduction to the 
Commentary on the Boole of Felicity (aCilxMf.] Jlm 

“ Section. 

“Sound traditions are not confined to the Sahihs of 'al-Bukhari and 
Muslim, nor are these two works all the SaMhs. On the contrary, these 
are two among the Sahihs ; nor do their authors bring forward, in the 
two books, all those traditions which, in their opinion and according to 
their stipulation, are sound, to say nothing of such as are sound in the 
view of others than themselves. Says 'al-Bukhai i : ‘ I have brought for- 
ward, in this my book, nothing but sound tradition, and have also left 
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out many traditions whicli are sound and Muslim says : ‘ Whatever tra- 
ditions I have brought forward in this book are sound, while I do not say 
that what I have left out is weak tradition.’ Yet, doubtless, in this leav- 
ing out and bringing forward there was that sort of particularization which 
belongs to those acts, either in respect to soundness or in respect to some 
other points kept in view. 'AI-Hakim 'Abu-’Abdallah 'an-Yisapuri com- 
posed a book which ho called the Repaired Stluh a name 

signifying that in this book were brought forward by him sound tradi- 
tions which kil-Bukhari and Muslim had left out, mended and repaired, 
some according to the stipulation of both of the two masters, others 
according to the stipulation of one or other of the two, and others still 
according to other stipulation than theirs and this author says that 
‘'al-Bukhari and Muslim did not judge other traditions than those which 
they brought forward in their two books to be unsound,’ adding: ‘for 
all that this has been asserted, in our time, by a paity of the “ Innovating 
Sect,” who have protruded their tongues in reproach against the eminent 
teachers of religion, with the words : “ All the traditions which are 
sound, in your view, do not come up to the number of ten thousand.”’ 
Moreover, 'al-Bukharl himself is reported to have said; ‘I have com- 
mitted to memory one hundred thousand sound traditions, and two 
hundred thousand unsound’ — and it is plain, and God knows, that ha 
means to speak of that which is sound according to his own stipulation 
— whereas the sum total of what he has brought forward in his book, 
repetition included, is seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five tra- 
ditions, and, exclusive of repetition, four thousand. 

“ ^hlhs have been composed, also, by later eminent teachers, for ex- 
ample ; the Sahlh of 'Ibn Hnzimah,f surnamed the 'Imam of 'Imams, 
who was the master of 'Ibn Hibban, and in praise of whom 'Ibn Hibb^n 
says: ‘I have not seen, on the face of the earth, any one of nicer per- 
ception with regard to what constitutes a traditional law, or whose mem- 
ory was more stored with sound memorials — all traditional laws and tra- 
ditions were present to his mind;’ and the SaJiih of 'Ibn Hibban, | the 
pupil of 'Ibn Hazimah, a reliable authority of superior qualifications, an 
eminent teacher of high intelligence, of whom 'al-Hakim says: ‘'Ibn 
Hibban was a repository of learning, a living dictionary, a store-house of 
tradition and instruction in dut}', and a man of genius;’ and that called 
the Repaired Sahih, by 'al-Hakim 'Abu-’Abdallah 'an-Yisapuri, the mem- 
orizer, the reliable authority, whose book has, to its injury, that want 
of strict legitimacy which we have referred to, and to whom people have 
made the objection that 'Ibn Hazimah and 'Ibn Hibban are of more 
weight and stronger than 'al-Hakim. as well as more nice and elegantly 
discriminating in respect to supports and texts ; and the Selection 
from the SaMk by the memorizer Dhiya' 'ad-Diu 'al-MakiIasi,§ 

who also brought out sound traditions which are not in the SjMhs of 


* A similar account of this book is given by Haji Khalfali, v. 521, who puts the 
death of the author A. H. 405. 

I Died A. H. 311. His Salrih is mentioned by Haji Khalfah, iv. 99. 
t See Haji Khatf. Lex., iv. 99. 

§ Mentioned by Haji Khalfali, v. 440, who gives for the title of the work 
'al-Mulchtdrah fi 'al-Hadlth, and says that the author died A. H. 643. 
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'al-Buili4vi and Muslim, whose book is said to be more nice than the Re- 
paired &Iuh; and the i&hth of 'Abu-’ Awanah and that of 'Ibn 'as-Sakan ;* * * § 
and the Marrow of the Sahik by 'Ibn Jirud.f All these books 

are designated as &Mhs, though a certain set of persons discriminate 
with regard to them, as well in the spirit of strenuous purism as with 
impartial criticism — there is one who knows, superior to all instructed 
men — God knows. 

“ Section. 

“ The six books, universally known and of established authority within 
the pale of Islam, called the Six &Mhs, are the SaMli of 'al-BukhS.ri, 
the iSaAiA of Muslim, the JamV of 'at-Tarmidhl, the Sunan of 'Abb- 
Dawud, the Sunan of 'Ibn Majah,J and the Muwatla' — which last is by 
some put in the place of 'Ibn Majah’s collection, and was preferred by 
the author of the J&mi 'al- Us&l. But these last named four books em- 
brace traditions of more than one class, namely, both sound, fair, and 
weak ; the Six ^Mhs are so named by way of ascribing to them a cer- 
tain superiority ; and the author of the Masdbth calls alt traditions given 
out by others than the two masters fair, which is a derived form of ex- 
pression, either allied to the usage of that term in common parlance, or 
being a new technical application of it on the part of the author. Some 
persons say that the book of 'ad-Darimi§ is more worthy and suitable to 
be ranked as the sixth book, because fewer guarantees marked by any 
weakness are relied upon in it, and traditions undetermined, or separate, 
are rarely introduced, while it has some supports of a superior character, 
and its trebly supported traditions (oL^hLS) are more numerous than 
those of 'al-Bukharl.| 

“ These which we have mentioned are the most noted books of tradi- 
tion ; but others are in e.ttensive repute. Indeed, 'as-Suyhtl, in the 
Kit&b Jaml' 'aj-Jawdmi\ cites many books, to the number of more than 
forty, as containing both sound, fair, and weak traditions, and says : ‘ I 
have not brought out, as contained in either book, any tradition to which 
is attached the stigma of being made up, which traditionists have agreed 
to leave out and reject — God knows.’ The author of the Miskk&t, also, 
in the preface to his book, mentions a multitude of eminent teachers of 
tradition, of devout lives, namely : 'al-Bukharl, Muslim, the eminent 
teacher Malik, the eminent teacher 'ash-Shafi’i, the eminent teacher 
'Ahmad Bin Hanbal, 'at-Tarmidhl, 'Abu-Dawud, 'an-Nasa'i, 'Ibn Majah, 
'ad-Dkrimi, 'ad-Darakutni, 'al-Baihaki, Kazin, etc., about whom we have 
written in a special book entitled the Complete Statement of the Names 
of the Guarantees of Tradition (JLj-JS JUA'i!) — depending 

upon God’s providence, and asking His aid from first to last.” 


* The Sdhih of 'Ibn 'as-Sakan, who died A. H. 353, is called by H5.ji Khalfah 
'as Sahih 'al-Muntaka. See iv. 99, 100. The work of 'Abii-’Awanah here referred to 
appears to be an epitome of Muslim’s Musnad, entitled Mustakhraj 'Abi' Awanah : 
the author died A. H. 316. See Haji Khalf. Aear., v. 520. 

■j- See Saji Khalf. Lex., yi. 1 67. 

t See Saji Khalf. Lex., iii. 621. The author died A. H. 273. 

§ Entitled ALumad 'ad-Kurimi. The author died A. H. 263. See Kitdb Tab., 
ix. 17 and Saji Khalf. Lex., v. 639. 

I There is another work by 'ad-Darimi, entitled Thaldthiydi 'ad-Sdnmi. See 
Saji Khalf. Lex., ii 492. 
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Our last extract is from J. :* 

JL>.Jt j, 

cr* i 3^5 |_>.:S^A^ Ji 

jAMj jLImi xLjiAIL tj^La ^ -caaj L*^iA3U Lsj 

_jj!^ jS (_gL\£i.S fi >iJLj sSm iAJj^ ajCsj (jytjAuj 

yac AjL'Q^ Xow ^^lX^LaJ 

sSjm OttXio ,J«*.is» ^ vXi^tj ijLa^ . '> iCuw iAJj^ ^;;^^'LaJ 

(y^ jii" '-^iJ 0V4;^5 

*1^ oLa^ o^ls» SjmU^ liJiill 

oLa cr* &aaw 

jjtj w » r^ j U'*'*^ (jlfj (jjwLa^ ^^J^-****^ 

^t<»o xCw i-X^a^Xj oLa (j^^_Laj 

A.i*v i>!i\iij AjL+ilij vi^Aj »Xw (jOjLoj (jyt*«^ 

^j_jjL«*.^ ikjL*iLs^ iCCw Ljj iCjUiljj ^2;yU.Ji^ 

AjUiLij Ki*« Ljj XjU x;^ 

yvw^.rs-j qUj Xi*v oUj ajLo li^lSj (j^iljj ^j] iCCw oJj 

. . . , , XiLx^t XjUxj^Ij 
“ Chapter Fourth. 

“ Names of Guarantees. 

“The term ‘witness’ (j^L:s^* 2 ii) denotes any Muslim who saw the 
Prophet . . . , or, as the professed teachers of the foundations of religion 
say, one who had long sittings with him ; and the term ‘ follower in the 
second degree’ (^bJ!) means any Muslim who was associated with, or, 
as is also said, who met, a witness. So much is most plain. But to look 
into all the distinctions of names, titles, epithets, and degrees, which be- 
long to the science, and to apply them to these and the succeeding orders 
of reporter’s, would be a long affair. 


* pages 6, 7. 
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“MS,lik died at Madinah in the year ITQ, and was born in 03, or 91, 
or 94, or 97. 'Abh Hanifah died at Baghdad in 150, aged seventy 
years. 'Ash-Shafi’i died in h^ypt in 204, and was born in 150. 'Ahmad 
Bin Hanbal died at Baghdad in 241, and was born in 164. 'Al-Bukhari 
was born on Friday, the 13th of Shauwhl, in the year 194, and died on 
the night of the festival succeeding Ramadhan, in the year 256, in the 
city of Khartank in Bukhara. Muslim died at Nisa,bur in 261, aged 
fifty-five years. 'Abu-Dawud died at 'al-Basrah in 277. 'At-Tarmidhi 
died at Tarmidh in 279. 'An-Nasa'i died in the year 303. 'Ad-Dara- 
kutnl died at Baghdad in 385, and was born there in 306. 'Al-Hakim 
died at Nisabur in 405, and was born there in 321. 'Al-Baihaki was 
born in 334, and died at Niskbur in 458. 

“ End of the treatise, etc.” 
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Note by the Translator. 

The following memoir is a translation but in part. The learned 
author has wtitten the whole of the Grammar and some other parts in 
English, which has needed very little correction. The original is written 
in so pure a Greek style, that any one who has studied the ancient 
Greek might read it, occasionally noticing an interesting change of 
meaning without a change of form, or the reverse. If all our Greek 
Professors should study the living Greek, in Greece, it would reanimate 
the dead language, and clothe it with a new power and beauty. 

We are confident that this article will be acceptable to American 
scholars, both for its intrinsic merits and as a specimen of the present 
literature and learning of the Greeks. c. h. 


This memoir on the Language of the Gypsies will be divided 
into five sections, as follows: 1st. Introductory remarks on the 
history and present condition of the Gypsy race ; 2nd. General 
explanation of the character and connections of their language, 
and a critical estimate of the works which have hitherto appeared 
upon the subject; 3rd. A vocabulary, with comparative ety- 
mologies from the Sanskrit and other languages ; 4th. A com- 
parison of the phonetical system of the Gypsy with that of the 
Sanskrit ; 5th. A grammar of the language. 

TOL. VII. 19 
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SECTION I. 

Histoky of the Gypsies. 

Most of the writings relating to the Gypsies have hitherto 
been unsatisfactory and obscure. In various ways, laborious 
and learned writers have endeavored to explain the origin and 
affinities of these nonoadic, wandering people, who dwell or roam 
in the midst of us, but are generally regarded with aversion and 
disgust. 

The leading subject of this memoir will be the language and 
origin of the Gypsies, and not their customs and history. A 
few preliminary notices, however, may help the reader to appre- 
ciate what we shall offer in regard to their language. 

A valuable authority upon the Gypsies of Western Europe is 
the Englishman George Borrow. His work, “The Zincali, or an 
Account of the Gypsies of Spain,” exhibits from beginning to end 
a man thoroughly acquainted with this people, speaking their 
ovvn language with such facility, and with such a knowledge of 
their haUts and customs, that he was everywhere received as a 
veritable Gypsy. His vocabulary of the language is invaluable, 
although, as we shall see, his want of acquaintance with the 
Sanskrit prevented his carrying forward his most useful labors 
to the desired consummation. 

In 1417,* in the reign of Sigismond, emperor of the Romans 
and king of Hungary, the Gypsies first appeared in Europe, to 
the number of about three thousand. They resided first in Mol- 
davia, and thence spread through Transylvania and Hungary. 
A part, led by Ladislaus their chief, having obtained leave to 
settle upon the crown-lands, and living unmolested under the 
protection of the autocrat, gradually adopted the religion of the 
country which they inhabited. And, to the present time, such is 
the very common custom of this race : everywhere they adopt 
the common worship, caring little for its dogmas. 

They received from Sigismond the privilege of having their 
own chief, but this was taken from them in 1609. In 1782, 
according to the census of that time, there were about 50,000 
Gypsies in all Hungary, but their number afterwards diminished. 
In vain did Joseph II. endeavor to civilize them. 

It is worthy of remark that in Hungary, according to the 
testimony of the Gypsies themselves, they have retained their 
original language in the highest degree of purity. 

They are now found scattered over Europe, and through 
Russi^ excepting the province of Petersburg, whence they were 
Jong since expelled. They also prefer the extended and fruitful 


* BatsuUaid, as we shall presently see, gives an ealier date than this. 
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plains of Interior Eussia, where they find abundant pasturage 
for their horses, to the trade in which they are so much addicted. 
But nowhere have they been so fortunate as in the province of 
Moscow, where many of them have magnificent dwellings, splen- 
did carriages, and near relationship with highborn Eussians, 
preserving that singular good fortune, the sweet voice of the 
maidens, pecuhar to their uncultivated tribes, and highly esteemed 
by the Eussians. 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, says a French 
historian, the Gypsies appeared in Paris, to the number of one 
hundred and thirty-tw'o. The French looked upon them as 
most Satanic witches, and persecuted them with such severity 
that they fled into Spain. 

In Spain they are numerous, in certain large cities, having 
quarters called Gitanerie. The fertility of the soil, and the mild- 
ness of the climate, were both favorable to this roaming race. 
The most part took refuge in Andalusia, where they live to this 
day, no longer nomadic, but laboring in the cities and villages. 

A celebrated law of Charles JII., who deceased in 1788, intro- 
duced a healthy and saving amelioration into the life of the race, 
which had become intolerable from its addiction to theft and 
robbery. What the civil arm and the severest laws were power- 
less to do, this wise law speedily eftected. Charles repealed the 
inhuman laws which had been published against the Gypsies, 
invited them to dwell fearlessly with the native Spaniards, and 
secured to them the privileges of education and of participation 
in civil offices. While he threatened to punish the Gypsies who 
did not conform to the law, he invited the Spaniards to forget 
their ancient hatred, and live with them under the law's and 
government, as children of the same country. 

This law, as also the philanthropy of the monarch, had a great 
effect upon the Gypsies. They collected into cities and villages, 
abandoned their tMevish life, and, forgetting past evils, gave 
themselves up to the common labors of civilized existence. 

But this law, the like of which Europe had not then seen, 
had the fate of many other laws, in not attaining its immediate 
design, which was to make the Gypsies forget their language, 
and become Catholic Christians and faithful Spaniards. No 
such result followed, and they remain to this day, in Spain, as 
elsewhere, a distinct race, and having a language common to all 
the branches dispersed through the w'orld. 

They appeared in England about three centuries ago, where 
they were mercilessly persecuted. Most of them were hung as 
magicians and satanio witches. A few survivors concealed them- 
selves in dens and caves, and came out only in the night to beg 
their food. As the rage of the bigoted masses softened down, 
the starved and naked Gypsies reappeared, and, spreading them- 
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selves according to their national custom, remained in different 
places and cities of England. 

It is worthy of remark that the foggy and sunless climate of 
England has given to the Gypsies more muscular strength and 
beauty than their fellow-countrymen have elsewhere, and more 
even than the English have in a similar rank of life. 

Every where the Gypsy race is strongly marked by similar 
traits and customs. 

They are celebrated dealers in horses, they are famous horse- 
doctors, their old women are noted fortune-tellers, and the young 
women drive a very profitable business in singing love-songs, 
decent and indecent, in the streets and public places. 

They have no principles, they serve no God but the God of 
gain and fraud, they conform to all religions. They excite the 
voluptuous passions of others, but they rarely fall themselves 
into the sins which they lead others into. A merciless death 
hangs over the woman who has illicit intercourse, whether with 
a Gypsy or a foreigner. 

I have followed Borrow in his general description of the Gyp- 
sies of Europe. As regards those in Turkey and in the Walla- 
chiau provinces, or rather in all those countries formerly known 
under the denomination of Dacia, I must refer the reader to other 
authorities, who have treated the subject more at length, particu- 
larly as my remarks upon their dialect may be elucidated by 
their history and social position in these countries. 

The latest writer on the Gypsies is J. A. Vaillant.* This au- 
thor resided for many years in the Danubian provinces, and paid 
particular attention to the history of the numerous Gypsies 
scattered over those countries. In describing the origin of these 
people, whose emigrations he makes coeval with those of the 
ancient world, he launches himself into such an ocean of crude 
and undigested learning, he unites such wild theories with posi- 
tive facts, he distorts ancient history in such an unphilosopbical 
manner, that the reader never knows where he is, or whither he 
is drifting. With the exception of his valuable remarks on the 
noble efforts of the Hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, to 
liberate from bondage and oppression so many Gypsies in those 
provinces, his work is of little value, either in a historical or 
a philological point of view. He appears to have studied these 
people for a long time,f and he would have bestowed an ines- 
timable boon upon philology and ethnography, if, like Borrow, 
he had given us a vocabulary of the dialect of the Wallachian 
Gypsies, to which he appeal's to have paid little attention, though 

* Les Romes — Histoire Vraie des Vrais Boh^mieos, par J. A. Vaillant, Fonda- 
tenr da College Interne de Bucarest. Paris, 1857. 

f " Je n’aurai point a ragretter les dizbuit annSes qua j’ai employees a la bible 
de Ifiur science." p. 22. 
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he confesses that the foundation of their language is Sanskrit.* * * § 
Though he confesses in another place that their language is 
the only criterion of their origin, f it appears strange that he 
has not based his work on this idea, by which their mysterious 
history would have been still farther elucidated. 

Later writers on the social and political history of the Danu- 
bian provinces have followed Vaillant as an authority on the 
Gypsies, so numerous in those countries and in the provinces of 
Turkey south of the Danube. As no general persecutions ever 
took place against them, either on religious or political grounds, 
they have been suffered to live quietly in those provinces, and 
have multiplied to such a degree that they are superior in num- 
ber to their fellow-countrymen in all the other states of Europe. 

Those who are acquainted with the political state of Turkey 
are aware how difficult it is to give even an approximate estimate 
of its inhabitants. What confidence then can we give to Vail- 
lant’s statistics, J who makes the number of Gypsies residing in 
Wallachia 125,000, in Moldavia 137,000, Turkey 200,000, Tran- 
sylvania and the Banat of Temeswar 140,000 — total 602,000 ?§ 
According to the. same author, the number of Gypsies scat- 
tered over Europe amounts to 837,000, so that nearly three 
fourths of all tlie Gypsies of Europe are to be found in Turkey 
and the provinces north of the Danube. Ubicini || has followeJi 
Vaillant, with slight variations. Regnault^ makes the Gypsy 

E opulation of Wallachia and Moldavia 300,000, more numerous 
owever in Moldavia than in Wallachia. He assigns 140,000 to 
Transylvania, Bucovina, and the Banat of Temeswar. All these 
numbers appear to me to be greatly exaggerated, and they may 
be owing in part to information from the Gypsies themselves, 
who by such mendacious accounts are inclined to give themselves 
importance and consideration in these provinces. Certain it is, 
that in Turkey proper, where the Gypsies are set down by 
Vaillant as 200,000, no census can be taken of them, even 
approximately; for a great part of the Gypsy population are 
continually roaming from plain to plain. Still, such information 
is valuable, as tending to show the great numbers of the Gypsy 
population in these countrie.s, a fact remarked by travellers 
whose object has not been either the census or the history of 
this degraded people. 


* “ Mais it n’en est pas moins vrai, que, si la forme en varie, le fond en est tou- 
jours un partout, et pour tous, et ce fond est le Sanscrit.” p. 13. 

f “ Leur langage, seul crit^rium de leur origine.” p. 4. 

t p. 481. 

§ A late writer on Constantinople and Turkey, Louis Enault (Paris, 1856, p. 226), 
estimates the number of Gypsies in all the provinces of the Sultan at 214,000. 
y Provinces d’Origine Roumaine. Univers Pittoresque. Paris, 1866, p. 11. 

■[ Histoire Politique et Sociale des Priocipaut£s Danubiennes, par M. Elias Reg- 
nault. Paris, 1865. 
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The Gj’psies in the Danubian provinces are divided into three 
classes :* 

1. The Laiesi, including artisans in works of wood and iron, 
musicians, exhibitors of bears, etc. 

2. The Vatrari, employed in all the menial employments of the 
household. They are generally the servants of the servants. 
At times they have become head-cooks, coachmen, and vakis de 
chamhre of their wealthy masters. 

3. The Netotsi, half savage, half naked, living by theft and 
rapine, feeding in times of want upon cats, dogs, and mice; they 
are the most degraded and debased of all the Gypsy population. 
This class, by their turbulent conduct and nocturnal depredations, 
have brought upon themselves dire persecution on the part of 
the local authorities, in which their more innocent fellow-coun- 
trymen have been in part sufferers. The Netotsi are of a darker 
hue, with short frizzled hair. Some are nearly black, and this 
difference of complexion may corroborate the statements of some 
authors, who make them the descendants of a separate immigra- 
tion, and from a climate differing from that of the former two. 

All the Gypsies in the Danubian provinces, like their fellow- 
countrymen in the rest of Europe, follow the religion of the 
people among whom they live. Here, as elsewhere, they seem 
indifferent to every external form of worship, and are considered 
by the Christian people in the same light as the Mohammedans 
view their Gypsy co-religionists in Turkey. The Turks, who are 
not particularly punctilious in the choice of their wives, often 
marry Gypsy women. Not so with the Christians, who have 
kept themselves aloof from family connections with the Gypsies, 
and will rarely have any intercourse with them. No Gypsy is 
ever permitted to enter into any of the sacerdotal offices of the 
Greek church. 

A singular trait in the political history of the Gypsies residing 
in the Danubian provinces has been their state of bondage from 
time immemorial. Bataillard,f who has written on the Gypsies 
scattered over Europe, states that, from two charts discovered 
lately among the archives of the monastery of Tismana in Little 
Wallachia, it appears that they were to be found in Wallachia in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and were then as now in a 
state of slavery. The long immunity from persecution enjoyed 
by the Wallachian Gypsies was probably owing to their state of 
slavery to the great landholders and the all-powerful monaste- 
ries, by whom their misdeeds were often concealed, and by whose 
power and influence, as interested masters, the iron rod of per- 
secution was often arrested. As many of them passed to the 


* Vaillant, p. 319. 

f Jvonvelles Recherchfls sur rApparition et la Dispersion des Bohemiens iii 
Europe. 
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monasteries with landed property, on the death of charitable 
indiridnals, no doubt, froA reverence to, these asylums, such 
must have been protected in preference to those belonging to 
the state or to private proprietors, who at times suffered in the 
stormy periods of political disturbance. 

Did these men subject themselves voluntarily to bondage? 
Were they driven to seek a shelter in slavery, to avoid ruthless 
persecution and impending death ? Why did they not emigrate 
to other parts of Europe, where their countrymen are often suf- 
fered to roam, and in this manner avoid political and religious 
persecutions by flight and concealment ? It is probably owing 
to a milder treatment on the part of the people among whom 
they came to dwell, and to the reports of heartless and bloody 
persecutions suffered by their countrymen in other provinces of 
Europe. Whatever the reasons may be which induced these 
despised people to subject themselves to bondage, in preference 
to a lawless and persecuted life, certain it is that in no part of 
Europe have they multiplied in such vast numbers as in these 
Danubian provinces. 

Both in Wallachia and Moldavia a change has been lately 
effected in their condition. Alexander Ghika, Hospodar of W al- 
lachia, and Stourja of Moldavia,* the former in 1837, and the 
latter in 1844, have both decreed the freedom of the Gypsies in 
their respective provinces, and this people, so long oppressed, 
Enslaved in body and mind, will probably in a short time, as 
they rise in wealth and learning under the fostering hand of 
freedom, atttiin to some yet higher con.sideration.f 


SECTION II. 

Language of the Gypsies. 

We come now to the principal subject of our memoir, the lan- 
guage of the Gypsies, which, with our present unsatisfactory 
knowledge of this people, is of paramount importance as a his- 
torical demonstration of their origin and nationality. The entire 
history of this race is in its idiom, and this point of comparative 
philology will, I hope, prove to the reader the inestimable ad- 
vantages accruing to history from the comparative study of 
spoken idioms. It is wonderful that a race differing so widely 
from the races around them, so universally avoided, as foreign 
and barbarous, should have been so long in possession of indis- 


* Vaillant, p. 435-442. 

f The Gypsies are now allowed to intermarry with Wallachians, and such mar- 
riages are consecrated by the Church. Formerly the price of a Gypsy was 150 to 
200 francs. Ami Bou5, Turquie d’Europe (Paris, 1840), iii. 325. 
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putable proofe of their origin and fatherland. History has not 
traced their mysterious migrationl^ or noted any sudden irrup- 
tions into more cultivated lands. It has marked, however, their 
notorious wickedness, their unconquerable propensity to roam- 
ing and pilfering, and their universal abhorrence of the customs 
and religion of the people amongst whom they roamed or dwelt. 

Their origin has till of late been a mystery, and such it would 
have continued to be had not philologists undertaken the study 
of their spoken language, a study of extreme difficulty, owing 
to their long continued ignorance, and constant avoidance of a 
higher mental cultivation. 

The study of the Gypsy language differs so widely from that 
of all other idioms, that the reader will excuse the following re- 
marks upon the subject. Not only does it differ from that of 
other languages preserved both in writing and in the mouth of 
the people, but it is another thing, also, from the acquisition of 
unwritten dialects of savage tribes. In these latter, the language 
is one and the same, easily acquired by the laborious philologist 
who may mingle with the people, and from long colloquial usage 
fix their grammatical rules. But the Gypsies constantly avoid all 
who are foreign to their tribe, and, being universally abhorred, 
they shun intercourse, and suspect the most godlike benevolence 
shown to them. Acquainted as they are with the spoken lan- 
guage of the people among whom they dwell, they generally 
use it in the hearing of all, so that even here in Turkey, where 
they are so numerous, many do not even suspect the existence 
of any idiom peculiar to themselves. 

Another consideration, extremely important in the study of 
this idiom, is the intermixture of foreign terms, generally bor- 
rowed from the language of the surrounding people, at times 
remodelled to the Gypsy forms of speech, and at times so dis- 
torted as to bear a very distant resemblance to the original word. 
Sheer ignorance, and long separation from those of their own 
tribe, have induced many Gypsies here in Turkey to make use 
of exotic terms, while many in their own neighborhood were 
constantly using well known and pure Gypsy terms. In such 
cases the student is extremely embarras^, unless some one 
kinder than the others may direct him to a more learned Gypsy 
for farther information. It is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that the student should possess a perfect acquaintance with 
the language of the people among whom they dwell, and par- 
ticularly with the vulgar jargon, which can never be learned in 
dictionaries or books, words floating from mouth to mouth, ex- 
tremely significant, and precisely of a stamp to please the low 
taste of a Gypsy in spewing to foreigners of similar education. 
This knowledge is of primary importance; otherwise he may 
introduce into his vocabulary, as vernacular terms, words which 
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have no connection with the Gypsy language.* In this manner 
alone can we obtain a vocabulary of their language free from all- 
words of foreign idioms, and capable of affording a solid histor- 
ical basis for farther philological researches. This observation 
has often occurred to me in the course of this memoir, and 
such is the importance of it that its full weight can be felt only 
by those who have had the courage to undertake such an un- 
grateful task. Even in the composition of every Gypsy vocabu- 
lary, there should be a well-defined demarcation between foreign 
words and those native to the Gypsies, as a guide to others. Bor- 
row is an illustration of this. In his vocabulary he has added 
a vast number of Spanish words, some pure, some mutilated, and 
every reader cannot but be perplexed with such a heterogeneous 
mass of terms, Spanish and Gypsy, without any guide as to their 
origin or etymology. Of what use, I ask, can a Gypsy vocabu- 
lary be, but as a foundation-stone to the history of the Gypsies? 
And in the vocabulary of Borrow, how can the student separate 
from the*Spanish jargon the vernacular Gypsy ? Who should 
have undertaken a similar work but a man like Borrow, who, 
moved by love to his fellow-men, went among the Gypsies, like 
a harbinger of peace, learned and spoke their language, and was 
perfectly conversant with the Spanish and with their jargon? 

Even after all the learned works on the history and language 
of the Gypsies which I shall presently mention, a vast amount 
of treasure still lies hidden in the remains of their idiom which 
are scattered over their settlements in Europe. A comparative 
vocabulary, that should exhibit all the pure indigenous words 
preserved among all the Gypsies of Europe, to the entire ex- 
clusion of every foreign word, is still a desideratum, and would 
be a most precious acquisition to comparative philology, upon 
which miglst be finally based the true and undisputable theory 
of the origin of this people. Even as their language is now pre- 
sented, most of the vocabularies exhibit a striking uniformity in 
all those terms w'hich can be compared with the Indian languages, 
and which by common consent belong to the Gypsies. This, 
certainly, is a great incitement to fiirther labors. 

The attempt to christianize the Gypsies, and to elevate them 
from their half-brutish state, by translations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and other Christian works into their own idiom, I consider 
as perfectly useless. For by whom are such translations to be 
made, and by whom read? Here in Turkey, Gypsies roaming 
over the vast plains of Bulgaria, and speaking a purer Gypsy 
dialect, often cannot understand those south of the Balkans, 

* The perusal of the Vocabulary will convince the reader of the truth of tltia 
proposition, and of the necessity of having some acquaintance with the language of 
those nations with whom the Gypsies have come into contact on their way to 
Europe. 

VOt. VII. 
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and near Constantinople. Plain translations into the languages 
of the people among whom they dwell, Christian benevolence, 
and Christian oblivion of their misdeed^ naay supply the want: 
they hate us as heartily as we hate them ; they pilfer and injure 
us, because we persecute and despise them. 

Before proceeding to give an account of my own labors on the 
language of the Gypsies, as preliminary to the understanding of 
the Vocabulary, I will succinctly describe to the reader the labors 
of the many learned men who have up to this day paid particu- 
lar attention to the study of this idiom. As the subject is little 
known, many, no doubt, will be surprised to learn how much 
has been already done in this field of literature. 

Pott, who in his admirable work on the Gypsies has labori- 
ously collected every thing that had been said on the subject up 
to the date of his labors (1844-5), may serve as a guide in the 
history of Gypsy literature.* • 

The first writer on the Gypsies was Bonaventura Vulcanius, 
professor of Greek literature in Leyden, where he dietPin 1614. 
In his small treatise “ De Nubianis Erronibus, quos Itali Cinga- 
ros appellant, eorumque Lingua” — published in the body of a 
greater work on the language of the Goths, at Leyden, 1597 — 
he gives about sixty -seven Gypsy words, without any derivation, 
or plausible clue to their etymology or relationship. Of course, 
before the study of the Hindu languages became common in 
Europe, no plausible account could have been given of their ori- 
gin. Vulcanius makes the Gypsies come from Nubia, in doing 
which he appears to adopt the opinion of the famous Scaliger. 

After Vulcanius, no historical or linguistic work of much im- 
portance appeared on the language of the Gypsies, till the great 
work of Grellmann: “Die Zigeuner — Ein Historischer Versuch 
fiber die Lebensart und Verfassung, Sitten und Schicksale dieses 
Volks in Europa, nebst ihrem Ursprunge, von M. H. M. G. 
Grellmann Dessau und Leipzig, 1783. An improved and en- 
larged edition of this work was published in 1787, and, about 
the same time, it was translated into French by Baron de Bock.f 
The work of Grellmann produced considerable impression at the 
time of its publication, and though as a work of comparative- 
philology it is of little value now, still it can be usefully consul- 
ted for its historical observations, as the author has judiciously 
collected nearly ev'ery thing that was known of the Gypsies ante- 
rior to his time.J Indian literature, then so little known, has 
made his work of comparatively little value to us now. 


» Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien. i. 3. 

Oriental Collections [by W. Ouseley]. ii 386. 
j This author calculated the number of Gypsies in Europe as between 700,000 
and 800,000, of whom 40,000 were in Spain, chiefly in the southern provinces. 
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In the Archaeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to An- 
tiquity, published by the Society of Antiquaries of London, vol. 
vii., London, 1785, are contained “Observations on the Lan- 
guage of the People commonly called Gypsies,” in a letter to Sir 
Joseph Banks from W m. Marsden. This learned author has made 
some observations on the relationship of the Gypsy language to 
the Hindustani, which had already been remarked by Ludolphus 
in 1691.* In this same work are contained the observations of 
Jacob Bryant on the Zingara or Gypsy language, transmitted to 
O. Salisbury Brereton, in a letter from the fev. Dr. Douglas. 
Both these works contain a great number of Gypsy words. Pott 
however remarks that “ the comparison with the Hindustani and 
Persian, etc., is weak.” 

In the work of Franz Carl Alter, “Ueber die Samskrd. 
Sprache,” Wien, 1799, are contained some Gypsy words, extrac- 
ted from Catherine’s Comparative Dictionary. 

“Zigeuner in Herodot, oder ISTeue Aufschliisse iiber die Aeltere 
Zigeunergeschichte, aus Griechischen Schriftstellern, von Dr. 
Johann Gottfr. Hasse ;” Konigsburg, 1803. The author has been 
imitated in a still more unphilosophical spirit than his own by 
Vaillant, in his late work. 

John Hoyland’s “Historical Survey of the Customs etc. of the 
Gypsies ;” York, 1816.t This author has made large use of the 
valuable work of Grellmann, adding also much of his own. 

Another treatise, “On the Similitude between the Gypsy and 
Hindu Languages,” in the Transactions of the Lit. Soc. of Bom- 
Hay, 1819, was published by Irvine — “of no special value,” 
according to Pott. 

The next in order of time is the remarkable work of Anton 
JaroslavPuchmayer — “ Romani Chib, d. i., Grarnmatik und \Y6r- 
terbuch der Zigeunersprache, nebst einigen Fabeln in derselben. 
Dazu als Anhang die Hantyrka oder die Czechische Diebes- 
sprache;” Prague, 1821. This work is extremely valuable, and 
Pott frequently refers to it. Though I have not seen the work, 
the quotations often found in Pott, and the frequent references 
to it, amply prove the value which he set upon the labors of 
this learned author. There is a striking similarity between his 
Gyp.sy terms and those in my Vocabulary, so that I am induced 
to believe that Wallachian Gypsies must have afforded him his 
principal information. 

“Deutsch-Zigeunerisches Worterbucb, von Dr. Ferd. Bischoff;” 
Hmenau, 1827 — a work often quoted by Pott. 


* Pott, p. 6, 

f The full title of this work is given in the Penny Cyclopedia — “ Historical 
Survey of the Customs, Habits, and Present State of the Gypsies, designed to 
develop the origin of this singular people, and to promote the amelioration of their 
eouditioD.” 
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“ Travels in Hungary,” by Bright. In this work are contained 
some views of the origin and language of the Gypsies. The 
orthography of Bright’s Gypsy words differs widely from that of 
most other authors. Many of his Gypsy terms were collected in 
England, and comparisons are instituted between the forms of 
the language as spoken in Hungary, Spain, and England. 

In the Transactions of the Eoyal As. Soc. of Great Britain and 
Ireland, vol. ii., London, 1830, is the following work: “Obser- 
vations on the Oriental Origin of the Romnichal, or Tribe mis- 
called Gypsey and Bohemian. By Colonel John Staples Harriot, 
Bengal Infantry (read Dec. 6, 1829, and Jan. 2, 1880).” This 
work, according to Pott, is superior to every other one in Eng- 
lish on the origin and language of the Gypsies. It gives a very 
plausible account of the progress of the Gypsies from India 
through Persia. 

G. Louis Domeny de Rienzi’s “De I’Origine des Tzengaris,” in 
Revue Encyclopedique, Nov. 1832, p. 365-373; also his “Es- 
quisse d’un Tableau Comparatif de la Langue Tzengare ou Bobd- 
mienne d’Europe, avec le Tzengare de I’Hindustan, et neuf 
Idiomes de I’Orient.” Rieuzi, as he himself confesses, was not 
profoundly versed in such philological studies. His work is not 
of much value. 

“Geschichte derZigeuner, ihrer Herknnft, Natur, und Art, von 
Dr. Theod. Tetzner Weimar und Ilmenau, 1835. It gives in- 
teresting notices on the Prussian mode of governing the Gypsies 
inhabiting that kingdom, and on the laws regulating their social 
position. 

In 1835 was published at Erfurt, by GrafFunder, “ Ueber die 
Sprache der Zigeuner. Eine Grammatische Skizze.” This work 
was reviewed in 1836 by the justly celebrated Bopp, in the 
Jahrbiicher der Wissenschaftlichen Kritik, Nos. 38 and 39, and 
the relationship of the two idioms, Gypsy and Hindu, corrobora- 
ted by the judicious remarks of this great Orientalist.* This 
work, together with that of Grellmann, forms the basis of the 
French work of Michel de Kogalnitchan, published at Berlin, 
1837-: “Esquisse sur I’Histoire, les Moeurs et la Langue des 
Cigains, suivie d’un reeueil de sept cent mots Cigains.”t 

In 1841 was published the work of George Borrow: “The 
Zincali, or an Account of the Gypsies of Spain, with an Original 
Collection of their Songs and Poetry, and a Copious Dictionary 
of their Language London, in two volumes. Borrow, while in 
Spain as agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, trans- 
lated a portion of the Scriptures into the dialect spoken by the 

* Bibliotlieca Sanscrita, by Friedrich Adelung, 1S37, p. 67.— Pott, i. 22. 

■j- Vaillant is mistaken in saying that the work w.as published at Jassy, in Molda- 
Tia(p. 11). Pott (p. 23) remarks of the work: “ The collection of words is not 
WM-thy of much coromandatjoa” 
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Spanish Gypsies. His work is well known, and is valuable for 
the historical information which it gives respecting the Gypsies 
in general ; but its principal value is in the description of the 
numerous Gypsies of Spain, and in the vocabulary, the richest 
which had appeared up to his day. He has drawn largely from 
Grellrnanu and Marsden. To this author I shall have occasion 
frequently to refer in the course of this memoir. 

Besides the above works, wiitten e.xpressly on this subject, 
notices of the Gypsies and their language are to be found scat- 
tered in different works on ethnography and comparative phi- 
lology. In Adelung’s Mithridates, continued by Vater, are some 
notices of the Gypsies and their language.* In 1818 was pub- 
lished, at Frankfort, the tvork of Chr. Gottlieb von Arndt: “Ueber 
den Ursprung der Europiiischen Sprachen.” The author gives 
some notices of the Gypsies, and their probable origin from India 
and the central parts of Asia. He gives at the end of his work 
some words of their language, which I have inserted in notes : 
they seem to belong to the Danubian Gypsies. 

In 1841 was published at Milan the work of Francisco Pre- 
dazi : “Origine e Vicende dei Zingari, con Document! intorno le 
Special! loro Proprieta Fisiche e Morali, la loro Eeligione, le loro 
Usi e Costumi, le loro Arti, e le Attuali loro Condizioni Politiche 
e Civili in Asia, Africa, ed Europa, con un Saggio di Grammatica 
e di Vocabolario dell’ Arcano loro Linguaggio.” This author 
seems to have borrowed largely from Grellmann and Kogalnitch- 
an, and to have bad little personal acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, which he terms “linguaggio arcano.” 

The most important work on the Gypsies is undoubtedly the 
German one of Dr. A. F. Pott, published in two octavo volumes, 
the first in 1844, the second in 1845, in Halle — “Die Zigeuner 
in Europa und Asien.” To this w'ork was awarded by the In- 
stitute of Paris, in 1845, the premium of comparative philology, 
originally instituted by Volney. It is a work of high character, 
showing unwearied application, and the most profound scholar- 
ship, in every department connected with its subject. Its author 
has collected and compared every thing written up to his time on 
the language of the Gypsies, so that the reader has in a single 
view every thing that had been gathered by many learned au- 
thors. He appears to have studied the subject for a long time, 
and no dif&culty or dryness seems for a moment to have abated 
the courage of this learned and indefatigable author. It is the 
Thesaurus of the Gypsy language, and other dialects, better 
able to repay so much labor, might be justly proud of a simi- 
lar grammar. The w'ork of Pott is principally directed to the 
language and to its grammatical construction ; his notices of the 


• Bibliotheca Sanscrita, by Friedrich Adelung, p. 6t. 
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Gypsies and their peregrinations are scanty and meagre. He 
has paid particular attention to the relation of the Hindustani 
and other spoken dialects of India to the Gypsy language, using 
as a reference the excellent work of John Shakespear on the 
subject.* His references to the present spoken Persian are very 
frequent, and often extremely judicious. The second volume 
contains a vocabulary, in which are inserted all the words found 
in the various vocabularies of the Gypsy language drawn up by 
preceding authors. Borrow’s entire vocabulary is inserted, but 
no effort is made to separate what appears to be Spanish from 
Gypsy. Pott has had, however, the precaution to mark with an 
asterisk every word undoubtedly Sanskrit, and those of doubt- 
ful origin with a cross — the rest are left for fai’ther investigation. 
The first volume is far from possessing the interest of the second, 
for the Gypsy language in its grammatical construction has lost 
nearly every mark of its Sanskrit character, and varies extremely 
in the different provinces of Europe, ingrafting upon itself very 
intimately the spirit and analytical character of the language 
spoken by the people. In this manner, the construction offers 
less interest than the primitive signification of the words. In 
his grammar, Pott gives nearly every author’s construction, with 
numerous quotations for the elucidation of the subject, which 
render the work extremely voluminous. 

It was not till I had completed nearly the whole of my vocab- 
ulary that I obtained this work of Pott, and I consider it as a 
very fortunate circumstance that I had not by me such a guide 
from the beginning, for so masterly a hand must have kept me 
in the path which he had already trodden. Left to myself, with 
what scanty help I obtained from Borrow’s vocabulary, I have 
searched and researched for myself, and have assiduously exam- 
ined the relation of the Gy{>sy to the Sanskrit, setting aside every 
term which to me appeared of other than Gypsy origin. Sub- 
sequently, I have compared many of my derivations with Pott’s. 
There is a striking similarity in both, with this difference, that I 
have given in many of my derivations more attention to the Sans- 
■krit than Pott. An example the reader may see in the defini- 
tion of yak, ‘fire,’ which Pott refers to the Sanskrit aym, ‘fire,’ 
Lat. ignis, Pol. ogien. I have referred it to the root yaksh, ‘to 
sacrifice,’ since nearly all words in Sanskrit having the consonant 
Jcsh, in passing into the Gypsy, lose the final sh, and exhibit pure k. 
The reader will see numerous examples of this in Section IV. 
There is a marked difference in our derivations of tav, ‘thread,’ 
which Pott leaves doubtful, giving the Sanskrit slhcnvi (a weav- 
er) ? — while I have attempted to show its connection with the 
Sanskrit root tap, ‘to heat, to torment,’ a connection which be- 


* A Dictionary Bindostaoi and Eogliab. 4to. 
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comes extremely probable from tbe occurrence of a similar word 
in the Persian language. Similar differences in our derivations 
I shall point out in the notes to the Vocabulary. 

Pott’s work contains all the words of Borrow’s vocabulary, 
which to me appears rather a blemish, as many of them are 
the purest Spanish. Nothing should enter into a Gypsy vocabu- 
lary but what can be proved or shown to be pure Gypsy. It is 
on this account that I have eschewed nearly all borrowed terms, 
Greek and Turkish, from my own, inserting merely a few, in 
order to show the manner in which such words are mutilated and 
distorted. Whether Pott himself had much personal acquaint- 
ance with the Gypsies, with their language and pronunciation, it 
is difficult to say. For nearly every thing he refers to others. 

No work on the language of the Gypsies has appeared since 
the publication of this great work of Pott. Vaillant, before the 
publication of his work, had given to some of the French peri- 
odicals dissertations on the Gypsies, but they are historical and 
descriptive. In his large work, of which we have already spo- 
ken, and which contains everything scattered in his other trea- 
tises, he has at the end a few Gypsy words, which I have inserted 
in notes, and which, with slight variations, resemble those in my 
Vocabulary, coming as they do from the Danubian Gypsies. No 
confidence can be placed in his derivations, even when he tries 
to his utmost to arrive at something like truth, for he is as wild 
here as in his descriptions of the Gypsy peregrinations. I give 
the reader a specimen. “Ma-garu, ‘ane,’ mot a rnot, ‘longue 
oreille;’ kar-pu, ‘ melon,’ mot a mot, ‘fruit de la terre;’ kol-pu, 
‘ tour, golfe,’ mot ^ mot, ‘rond terre;’ kris’tal, ‘cristal,’ mota mot, 
‘ transparente et solide surface.’” Now rnagdra is a Bulgarian 
word, signifying ‘ a donkey;’ karpu is the Turkish karpuz — prob- 
ably from the Greek xagjro;, ‘fruit’ — a name now given to the 
watermelon by the Turks; koJpu is the Greek xolnog, ‘a harbor,' 
pronounced by the Turks kiorfuz; kristal is the Greek rtqiuxallog^ 
‘glass, ice,’ etc. 

I come now to my own labors, a notice of which is neces- 
sary to the understanding of the Vocabulary, and of the few 
grammatical observations inserted in Section Y. I have re- 
marked already, how widely the acquisition of the Gypsy lan- 
guage differs from that of every other language. The reader 
therefore should perfectly understand it, in order to judge of the 
accuracy of the author’s observations, and the truth of every 
point in dispute. 

About four years ago, Mr. John P. Brown, the learned Orien- 
talist, and dragoman of the American Embassy in Constantinople, 
gave me a short vocabulary of the Gypsy language, which he 
had collected in his excursions in the suburbs of Constantino- 
ple. Up to that time, I had given little attention to this idiom. 
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and knew not much of it, except what at times I met with in the 
course of my Sanskrit studies. Most of it had been collected 
from Moslem Gypsies, a few words being added by a Christian 
Gypsy. There was nothing in the vocabulary but the simple 
definitions in English. All the words, together with a few nu- 
merals, were about seventy. As the subject became extremely 
interesting to me, from the relationship so palpable in many 
words, I determined to continue the work, and to corroborate 
Mr. Brown’s definitions by other Gypsies, adding whatever else I 
could obtain from other sources. After many months’ assiduous 
labor, after repairing to different Gypsy haunts in Constantinople 
and its suburbs, and mingling with the people in search of more 
intelligent Gypsies, I collected about one hundred and fifty words, 
which I attempted to explain, unassisted by works on the sub- 
ject. My observations were published, in the fall of 1857, in the 
excellent Greek periodical of Athens, the New Pandora. These 
studies, extremely imperfect, were praised by the learned editors, 
and kind words of commendation were forwarded to me by some 
friends and literati of Athens. All this was a farther incitement 
to proceed with my labors, and ever since I have been assiduously- 
employed in collecting materials, in making acquaintance with 
Gypsies, and in awakening their interest for their native idiom. 
This has tended to flatter their vanity; and so I have been able 
to obtain abundant materials for a more perfect work : up to the 
present time they come forward with new words, frequently 
transmitting them to me by correspondence. These materials! 
kept scrupulously by me for future use, hoping to have occasion 
to add whatever I collected to a new edition of the Greek article. 
Precisely at this point of time, towards the latter part of last 
year, the Eev. Cyrus Hamlin, missionary of the A. H. C. F. M., 
offered to translate my little work into English, for the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society. In this I acquiesced with all my heart, 
persuaded that this eminent and laborious friend of long years, 
perfectly conversant with the polished Greek of the present day, 
would make a faithful translation of the whole. I have re- 
viewed the whole translation in company with Mr. Hamlin, and 
can testify to its accuracy. 

In this manner has originated the present memoir, which is 
presented to the public enriched with all the additional materi- 
als collected by me since the first publication of my researches 
in Athens — additions which render it essentially a new work. 

My first method of acquiring the language was to give a word 
to the Gypsies, either in Greek or Turkish, and to obtain from 
them the corresponding term in their language. This method, 
pursued for some time, is tiresome and extremely fallacious — for 
they may give you another word, in order to cover their ignor- 
ance, or this same word, with pronouns, in the plural, and often 
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united to a verb. This, at first, is extremely perplexing, and the 
student cannot properly understand his position, or feel any de-* 
gree of confidence, until he has in some manner fathomed the 
depth and breadth of their brutal ignorance. They will do their 
best, particularly when incited to such uncouth and unknown 
martyrdom by the exhibition of money as a spur to their sluggish 
memory. They will torment themselves, look at heaven and 
earth, scratch their heads, or put their fingers upon their temples, 
to recall the lost term, which, according to their expression, is 
sticking at the tip of their tongue. I have frequently pitied 
the poor fellows, since they seemed so in earnest to satisfy my 
curiosity ; and I have desisted from farther demands for a par- 
ticular word, which they professed they knew, but could not 
possibly recall. 

With the Moslem Gypsies I have bad great difficulty, for they 
are fast losing their idiom, and few of the new generation know 
any thing of it.* The Christian Gypsies, however, .still retain 
it, with an incongruous mixture of Greek and Turkish terms, 
and from them I have obtained nearly all the materials contained 
in this memoir. The profound hatred of the Moslem Gypsies, 
or rather their contempt of every thing pertaining to a Christian, 
inherited from the genuine Moslems, makes them shy, and very 
poor guides in such matters. 

This process of collecting words from single individuals soon 
disheartened me, on account of its imperfections, and the great 
difficulty of obtaining by it even a scanty knowledge of Gypsy 
terms. I therefore, after numerous trials, resorted to dialogues, 
which succeeded admirably, and which I can recommend to any 
individual in similar circumstances. One can hardly keep pace 
with their volubility. Words flow as in a torrent, while the 
elements and combinations of which it consists can afterwards 
be arranged in a systematic manner by the student, and easily 
elucidated one by the other. I cannot but make this remark, 
and say how much trouble might have been saved, had I begun 
with this plan, which has cleared up wonderfully all my notions 
and views of this very interesting idiom. I have permitted my 
Gypsy masters to add whatever came into their heads, in the 
course of the dialogue. In this manner a rich treasure of knowl- 
edge resulted from our studies. 

It was my good fortune, however, in prosecuting these studies, 
to make the acquaintance of a Greek Gypsy, Andrea George, 
living twenty miles distant from Constantinople. His amiable 
character had induced a Greek gentleman, some years ago, to 


* Tliey strive to show zeal in their new religion, and consider their vernacular 
idiom as partaking of Christian heresy, and of course avoid speaking it as much as 
possible. 
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put him into a Greek school, where he went through the first 
elements of the Greek grammar. To this young man, to whom 
education has imparted feelings nobler than those of his fellow- 
countrymen, the subject became very attractive, and to his kind- 
ness 1 am greatly indebted for the help he has rendered me in 
the latter part of my studies. He has, in his short excursions 
to the neighboring villages, collected from different Gypsies, 
coming from the north of Turkey, many terms unknown to him, 
which he has given to me, and which I have examined and 
inserted in the Vocabulary. We have reviewed together all the 
Vocabulary, and all the dialogues, collected from different quar- 
ters, which have served as the basis of it. I have noted with 
the greatest accuracy his accents, and the sounds of his voice 
in the pronunciation of the various consonants, and I have every 
reason to put entire confidence in his information. It coincided 
with whatever I had previously collected from numerous sources, 
and which I continually submitted to his examination. He 
himself was often unable to give me the desired information 
except in the form of dialogue, and by degrees he was induced 
to write for me dialogues in his vernacular idiom. In this way 
he acquired for himself a great number of terms, ascertained 
my wants, and with kindness of heart entered into my views, 
and has even attempted to collect whatever of his native idiom 
is known among the Gypsies dwelling in the villages near Con- 
stantinople, or roaming in tents, and coming from the distant 
plains of Bulgaria and Servia. Having become extremely inter- 
ested in these labors upon his own language, Andrea still con- 
tinues his observations, and submits them to me, often demanding 
whether such a word should be pronounced in such a manner, 
and not in another. He asked me once, for example, whether 
the word for ‘he sells’ should be biklel or biJcnel: I told him that 
the latter was the proper form, and that he should always avoid 
bikUl. 

In this manner have been collected and arranged all the 
materials which enter into the Vocabulary. There is nothing 
borrowed from any work on the Gypsies, and I am warranted in 
saying that all the terms are in constant use among the Gypsies 
dwelling around Constantinople and in the Eoumelian villages, 
up to the skirts of the Balkans. My long intercourse with them 
has rendered me somewhat familiar with their idiom, and in the 
present state of my knowledge I offer this Vocabulary as ex- 
hibiting the actual condition of their spoken language, the result 
of four years’ constant application and study. It is my earnest 
hope that it may prove of some utility to students in ethno- 
graphical science, and in all those scientific and philosophical 
pursuits that have for their object to ascertain the true origin of 
tribes and nations. 
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In the definitions, I have often inserted quotations from my 
dialogues, as pronounced by the Gypsies, quotations which in 
numerous cases serve to illustrate the term under consideration. 
They are extremely important, and may serve as points of illus- 
tration to those who shall desire to make farther researches upon 
this interesting subject. The reader may put implicit confi- 
dence in their accuracy, for they have been repeatedly sifted and 
examined. 

The object of this memoir is to demonstrate the relation of the 
Gypsy language to the Sanskrit ; and in this part of my work, 
as I have said before, I was perfectly unassisted. What I have 
done I humbly submit to the public. Though persuaded of 
its near connection with the Sanskrit, more intimate than that 
of any other spoken language of Europe, I confess that I have 
not always succeeded in pointing out the relationship of Gypsy 
terms to the Sanskrit, even in cases where their structure would 
seem to bear an undeniable stamp of Hindu origin. But I feel no 
discouragement; and when I consider that our immortal Coray 
has been able by long and unwearied study to define and trace 
to the ancient language most of our pure modern Greek jargon, 
and thus to explain so many obscure passages in ancient Greek 
authors, what cannot we hope to effect by a similar process, when 
Sanskrit shall be better known, and its etymologies better de- 
fined? I have no doubt, as I have remarked in the Vocabulary, 
that, as the modern Greek has vastly elucidated the ancient, so 
the Gypsy, which is so closely related to the Sanskrit, will impart 
the same advantage to Sanskrit, when the relation of the two is 
fully established and universally acknowledged. It will then 
become evident that Sanskrit verbs, most of which remain unal- 
tered in form in the Gypsy, but have different significations, may 
have originally possessed these significations. Coincidence of 
original meaning becomes undeniably apparent in the case of 
many adjectives and nouns. 

As the language of the Gypsies has been thoroughly permeated 
by the spirit of the modern Greek and Turkish, as spoken in and 
around Constantinople, I have derived considerable assistance 
from both these languages, in elucidating many points under 
discussion. Pott himself often makes reference to modern Greek 
words, with a judgment and an accuracy worthy of all praise. 
The reader will see the opportunity for similar references in the 
course of the Vocabulary. 

As to the orthography of the Gypsy language, it is well to 
inform the reader that I have adopted for the vowels that of the 
Italians, as the most perfect, and least liable to error : a should 
be pronounced as a in far — e, as in met — i, as in pin — o, as in no 
— u, as in hull. As to the consonants, I have retained the ordin- 
ary notation of orientalists, A^riting ch for the sound of those 
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letters in child, chime, Italian cima — -j, whicli by common consent 
corresponds to the Sanskrit j, I have constantly written j — for 
example, jandva, ‘I know’ (written by others djandva) — as better 
suited to English readers. The strongly aspirated, Sanskrit pala- 
tal I write chh, the guttural kh, and the aspirate h. The Gypsies 
in these countries have no sound corresponding to that of the 
English th in this, that, Greek d. The lingual and palatal sibil- 
ants of the Sanskrit I have represented by sh and c ; to both 
belongs very nearly the same pronunciation, that of the English 
sh, as in shall, shore. 

There is such a softness in the pronunciation by the Gypsies of 
some consonants, that I am at a loss how to write them. The 
word furo, ‘ old,’ is an example. It is not puro, nor furo, nor 
fhuro, nor pfuro. I cannot pronounce it ; the sound is like blow- 
ing from the mouth, as in blowing out a candle. As to writing 
or expressing it by Roman characters, there is a difficulty similar 
to that which Europeans experience when trying to represent 
the ghain of the Arabs. This word by some is written purd, by 
others fur6 ; still, to me, all are wrong, and do not give the true 
pronunciation of the word. But I have preserved furd, generally 
adopted by others. The same difficulty occurs in the pronuncia- 
tion of mindd, ‘ mine,’ which at times is heard as though pro- 
nounced minrd. I have pronounced it in both ways, in the hear- 
ing of Gypsies, and they have made no remark. But I could not 
pronounce it as they do themselves. Their manner is like an 
imperceptible breath, passing upon a word mindrd, so gentle that 
both consonants are heard, while one is at a loss to say which 
predominates. It must be heard to be appreciated. So with 
their pronunciation of soft k — the Turkish ^§/^which at times 
appears like a pure t, particularly when in the middle of words. 
Vtkiavdva, ‘I mount, 1 hang,’ at times appeared to me as though 
it should be written utiavdva, and at times ukiavdva; so gentle 
is the sound of k in similar cases, that with some Gypsies it is not 
heard at all. I have followed the more general usage, and have 
often been guided by the aorist in determining the proper or- 
thography of the present of the verb. These delicacies in the 
pronunciation 1 have noted in the Vocabulary. Some Gypsies, 
and particularly the Moslem, pronounce the gently aspirated p 
as a pure p, saying always purd, ‘ an old man.’ The reader will 
see farther notices of the pronunciation of the consonants in 
Section IV, where their mutation in passing from the Sanskrit 
to the Gypsy language is .spoken of. 

I have pointed out all the Persian words found in the idiom, 
as they are an important element in the history of the Gypsies. 
It is evident that a people using so many pure Persian words 
must have formerly had close connection with the Persian peo- 
ple. They could not have borrowed them from the Turks, who 
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make no use of these particular words. The reader will observe 
them in their proper place. 

Less interest is attached to the Slavonic terms, for the Gypsies 
are still found scattered among the numerous Slavonic tribes of 
the banks of the Danube. 

All Mr. Brown’s terms are inserted in their proper places, and 
marked “Br.,” to distinguish them from Borrow’s, marked “Bor.” 

Mr. Hamlin’s remarks upon the Armenian language I have 
inserted in notes, and marked “Tr.” 

SECTION III. 

Vocabulary. 


A. 

To ABASTDON — mukava. — This is probably connected with the Sanskrit 
root much, ‘ to release, to let go.’ The change of a palatal into a 
guttural, and vice versA, is common in all languages. Kamukav tut, 
‘ I shall leave thee nApalal tnukelanum bisoralo, ‘afterwards it leaves 
me weak.’ 

To be ACQUAINTED with — pincharava. — This seems to be a compound 
verb, formed from the Sr. root char, ‘ to go, to proceed,’ and the par- 
ticle vi, which, joined to the verb, imparts to it in the causative the 
meaning of ‘ to pass back and forth in one’s mind, to consider, to 
meditate upon.’ Pinchardva shows the addition of a euphonic n 
after vi, and the change of v into p, so common among the Gypsies. 
Mega pincharavales, ‘ I also am acquainted with him :’ — though tran- 
sitive in form, it has here a neuter signification. 

Afar — ddr ; Bor., dur. — From the Sr. rfwra, ‘distant.’ JCeti ddr isi 
chin ii Silivri? ‘ how far is it to Silivria ?’ Dural, ‘ from a distance 
durdl allian? ‘have you come from a distance?’* 

Affirmation — vA ; Br., nangar ; Bor^ unga. — I think there is an error 
in the definition of Mr. Browm, as it seems to me impossible that such 
an affirmative particle should have the negative na in its first sylla- 
ble. Still, it is valuable as tending to elucidate Borrow’s word. Va 
is the Sr. indeclinable vdi, a particle of asseveration or confirmation. 
The Gypsies in these quarters know of no other particle, and will ac- 
knowledge no other, but most of the Moslem Gypsies use the Turk- 
ish or Greek. Borrow’s form, although to appearance obscure, may 
be referred to a pure Sr. origin ; namely, to the word anga, itself also 
an asseverative or assenting particle, ‘ yes, truly.’ 

All — sarro, sarvd, sArrore, sAvvore, sArvolo ;f Br^ sarvillee ; Bor., saro. 
— Almost unchanged from the Sr. sarva, ‘ all, the whole, entire.’ As 
concerns the final syllables lee and lo, I do not know whence they 
come. Te dikel sarre, ‘ should he see all ;’ sarre o manushe isi kho- 
khavne, ‘all men are liars ;’ sAvvore o rom, ‘ all the Gypsies ;’ keli isanas 
sAvvore ? ‘ how many were you all ?’ sarvenghe te penesles, ‘ to declare 


* Armenian dar, dara, in composition ; as daratsainel, ' to sound abroad.’ — Ta. 
f “Sure, ‘tons.’” Vaillant, p. 456. 
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(lit. ‘to say’) it to all.’ It is a very common word, and understood by 
all the Gypsies, wherever they are to be found. 

Alms — lachipe ; Bor., lachipen. — This is an abstract noun, from lacho, 
‘ good,’ and the common suffix pe or pen ; it signifies ‘ goodness, 
benevolence.’ It is used, however, by’ the Gypsies, in the sense of 
‘alms.’ They have followed in this respect the usage of the Greeks, 
who frequently, in the place of ilstj/ioavpii, ‘ alms,’ use the term 
xop, ‘ contribution for the salvation of the soul.’ Compare Turk. 
sadakA, ‘alms,’ lit. ‘goodness, righteousness.’ Kamava to lachipe m6 
chavo, ‘ I desire thy happiness, my child.’ 

Always — gheles. — Possibly connected with the Sanskrit h&ta, ‘ time.’ 

And — ta, te. — ^This conjunction may be identified with the Sr. tu, in 
preference to cha, which is more usual among Sr. authors. The fol- 
lowing colloquial phrases amply illustrate its signification. Ta e eha- 
ven, ‘ and the children td penena, ‘and they say ;’ td nd penena cha- 
chipes, ‘and they do not speak (say) the truth;’ td isi kodrom but 
chikd, ‘ and there is in the road much mud (muds).’ In the follow- 
ing examples it can be rendered ‘ also ’ : terela ta yek dulon (Gr. 
dovlop) , ‘he has also a servant;’ terela ta khelia, ‘it has also figs;’ 
kamesa td mdl? ‘dost thou wish also wine?’ This conjunction is 
frequently pronounced te, particularly when it is not at the beginning 
of a sentence. 

Anvil — amdni ; Br., ammunee ; Bor., amini . — From the Greek dxputr, 
‘ anvil,’ pronounced by us now dpftdviov and dppdn. 

Apple — papal, hapai. — This term, like many other denominations of 
plants and fruits, is obscure, and difficult to be explained. 

Armful — angdli. — This is the Greek term dyxaXid and dyxdXij, mean- 
ing ‘whatever can be held between the arms.’ Cf. dyxdh/ /d^iov 
(Xenophon). Yek angdli char, ‘an of hay.’ 

To be ASHAMED — lajdva ; Bor., lacka. — From the Sr. root lajj, ‘ to be 
shamefaced or ashamed.’ This is the term to which the Gypsies of 
Spain attach so high an importance, (Bor., ch. vii.) meaning by it as 
a substantive ‘the unblemished chastity of the unmarried female.’ 
With the Gypsies in these countries the signification of the word is 
simply ‘shame,’ and they translate it by the Greek irr^onr,, or the 
Turkish ’ayb, ‘ shame.’ — Lachand, ‘ shameful.’ 

Ashes — prdhos . — This is the Slav. ywoA”, ‘dust.’ Among the Bulga- 
rians, however, the term pepdl is in common use for ‘ashes,’ from the 
ancient Slav, jsepe?”, ‘ashes;’ Gr. namdly, ‘the very finest of fiour,’ 
and ‘ whatever is rubbed to extreme fineness.’ ICalo prdhos, ‘ black 
.ashes;’ e hoveskori prdhos, ‘the ashes of the baker;’ ketl prdhos 
kamesa ? ‘ how much ashes dost thou wish V keti prdhos reselatut ? 
‘ how much ashes suffices thee ?’* 

To ASK — puchdva. — From the Sr. root prachh, ‘ to ask, to inquire, to 
desire to know.’ The liquid r has Been dropped, as in other similar 
examples (Section IV). This verb is at times pronounced pachdva and 
pechdva. Soske puchesa mdnder ? ‘why dost thou ask (from) me?’ 
kapuchdv lestar, ‘ I shall ask (from) him ;’ td te puchdv lestar, ‘ and 
that I may ask (from) him.’ 


* Prdchos (gtdaa), and again, pratos, “staub.” Pott, ii. 361. 
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Ass — kher ; Br., kher ; Bor., gel, guel, jeroro — fem. kherni ; Bor., jeni, 
jerini. — The Sr. hara, from the root hri, ‘ to bring, to bear,’ signifies 
‘ bearer,’ and secondly ‘ the ass,’ as the Turks call the ass merkeh, 
from the Arabic root rakaba, ‘ to bear.’ Thus hara signifies ‘ beast 
of burden’ in general, and, by secondary meaning, ‘the ass,’ which, 
through all the East, is the burden-bearer in domestic works. This 
term is also written khara : compare Zend khara and Pers. kher, ‘ an 
ass.’ My term khemi is ‘ the female ass.’ Those of Borrow are of 
different provinces, but all of the same origin. Sigo kher, ‘a swift 
ass;’ tumari khereskoro i zen chorghla, ‘your ass's saddle they have 
stolen ;’ terela panj kher, ‘ he has (owns) five asses.’ 

To .\WAKE — jangava. — The Sr. root jagri is ‘ to awake, to be awake or 
watchful.’ We shall see in the next Section that the r of the Sans- 
krit, particularly when in composition with other consonants, is fre- 
quently dropped, as in this case. Jangavava, the passive form, is ‘ to 
be awaked;’ jangavdo, ‘he is awake.’ It corresponds to the Turkish 
oganik, ‘ awake, a man of talent ;’ Gr. e^vnro;. Janganiliom (pass, 
aorist), ‘ I have awaked ;’ janganilo, ‘ he is awaked.’ 

Axe — tover, tovel. — This word is pronounced in both ways by many 
Gypsies, for the liquids arc often commutable. It is a pure Persian 
word, taber and taver, ‘the two-edged axe used in felling wood.’ 
Tovereskoro. ‘ one who uses an axe,’ or ‘ one who makes and sells 
axes.’ The Turkish is battuji. 


B. 

Back — dumo. — This is a frequently used term among all the Gypsies, 
for the hinder part of the trunk, extending from the neck to the os 
sacrum. The Greeks now call the body xo^ulor or xo^ul, diminutive 
of xoqgbi, ‘the trunk of a tree.’ May not, then, dumo be compared 
with Sr. drama, ‘a tree,’ which, by dropping the liquid r, has become 
dumo? To me this origin appeal's very probable, particularly upon 
comparing it with dudum, ‘a gourd,’ in which the same word drama 
appears to exist. 

Bad — gorko. — This is the usual adjective used in opposition to lacho, 
‘ good.’ Gorko manmh, ‘ a bad man ;’ o rashdi marela e gorke chaven, 
‘ fbe master beats the bad children ;’ gorkipe, ‘ badness, wickedness.’ 

Bald — pako. — The Sr. verb pach means ‘ to mature, by cooking or rip- 
ening;’ and derivatives from it signify ‘ maturity, suppuration,’ and 
even ‘ gray hairs,’ as the maturity of age. The Sr. w ord pdka has 
all these significations, and the same term is by the Gypsies referred 
to baldness, as an attribute of grey hairs and old age. Pako isi, no. 
terela bdl, ‘ he is bald, (and) has no hair.’ 

To baptize — bolava. — This word of the Christian Gypsies, which, like 
all the rest of this class, is of peculiar interest, seems to belong to 
the Sr. bnl, of the 10th class, ‘to sink, to dive and emerge again.’ 

In embracing Christianity, the Gypsies must have been at a loss, at 
times, to express by apjuopriate terms the new order of things which 
they constantly saw before them. They have done, in this matter, 
what other nations in embracing Christianity had done before them. 
The Slavonians call the cross krest”, undoubtedly from the Greek 
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xqiaxos; and say kresldyu, ‘I baptize,’ analogons with the English 
“ I christen,” i. e. ‘I baptize, I make one a Christian.’ Have not 
most of the nations who received the blessed tidings of Christianity 
from the Greeks adopted also Greek terms ? But whenever words 
were found in the idiom of the Gypsies capable of expressing the new 
idea, they would naturally be adopted by them. We shall see another 
example in the name of the cross. Banxir,ot, the transitive of 
meant originally ‘ to color by dyeing.’ The word to this very day is 
used for ‘ dyeing, painting, besmearing the face with rouge,’ etc. : it 
is a neuter and transitive verb. As color was transmitted to cloth 
by immersing it in water, the word very naturally came to mean ‘ to 
immerse in water.’ What difficulty then had the Gypsies in giving 
to this act of Christianity the word which corresponded to the Greek ? 
Those Gypsies unacquainted with the word use vaptizdva, ‘ I baptize,’ 
the Greek ^anxl^ai. Boldva e chavet, ‘ I baptize the child ;’ bolipe, 
‘ baptism ;’ holavdo, ‘ baptized ;’ bibolavdo, ‘ not baptized.’ 

Barefooted — pirnangd. — A compound word, pir, piro, ‘foot,’ and 
nango, ‘ naked ;’ literally ‘naked-footed.’ In another part of the Vo- 
cabulary, I treat of the etymology of jptVd, pirnd, the Gypsy terms for 
‘ foot’ 

Barley — -jov. — ^This is the Persian ‘barley,’ which the Gypsies have 
borrowed directly from the Persians. Sr. yava, ‘ barley.’ The Per- 
sian form of this term is undoubtedly from the Sanskrit, as the Per- 
sian language very generally changes the Sr. y into j : compare jugh, 
‘ yoke,’ Sr. yuga ; javan, ‘ young man,’ Sr. yuvan. 

Basket — koshnika ; Br., sevlia ; Bor., cornicka. — This is a Bulgarian 
word, from the Slavonic kosh' and kosnitza, ‘ a basket.’ The origin 
of Mr. Brown’s term is unknown to me. 

Bath — tattd, hdgnia ; Bor., tati. — Borrow defines this word “fever,” 
Sp. calentura. Although it has not the signification of ‘ bath’ in his 
vocabulary, yet the meaning which he gives may serve to elucidate 
my own. From the Sr. root tap, ‘to heat, to burn,’ is formed the 
part, tapta, ‘ hot, burning,’ and this, by the customary change of p to 
t, becomes tatta, just as the Italians pronounce the Latin aptus '■'^atloP 
The Arabs, from the word hatnnia, ‘ to heat,’ have formed hammdm, 
‘ bath,’ and humma, ‘fever.’ This word, as well as rat, ratti, ‘blood,’ 
should be written with tt, tattd. Some Gypsies use the word bdgnia. 
It. bagno, a common word in these countries for ‘ bath.’ 

Bean — bdpi. — A Bulgarian word, bop, ‘ a bean,’ but particularly the spe- 
cies called the Egyptian : Gr. xovxxla, Turk, hakld . — PI. bdpia. 

Bear — richini. — As numerous Gypsies in Koumelia and the Danubian 
provinces gain their livelihood by exhibiting bears in the streets and 
public places, it is natural to suppose that this term would be a com- 
mon one among them all. To me it appears related to the Sr. rikska, 
‘ a bear,’ and hence to the Gr. dqxxos, Lat. ursus. Should this deriva- 
tion be found to be true, it will be one of the rare examples of the 
change of ksh into ch, as I shall have occasion to show in the follow- 
ing Section. 

To BEAT — mardva, — This verb seems to be of the same root with the 
verb merdva, ‘ I die.’ In order to distinguish it from merdva, it is 
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always pronounced mardva, and the aor. tnaryhidm. It means also 
‘to pound, to grind, to bruise.’ O rashdi masela e chaven, ‘ the teacher 
beats the children;’ marelala? ‘does he beat her?’ 

Beautiful — sukar ; Br., shukd ; Bor., jucal. — These words are from 
the Sr. Hukara, compounded of the prefix su, ‘ well,’ Gr. lu, and the 
adjective kara, ‘ making,’ Gr. notiig, from the root kri (Lat. creo), ‘ to 
do, to make.’ Kara, in Sanskrit as well as in Persian composite 
words, indicates action ; as sukara, ‘ the well-doer, the generous be- 
stower,’ and hence ‘ whoever is beautiful in soul or body.’ To Mr. 
Brown’s word, shukd, a final r should be added ; in Borrow’s, the 
final r is changed to 1. The fern, jucali is the Sr. sukara. The Gyp- 
sies form all feminine nouns in i, as we shall see in speaking of the 
nouns (Section V). 

Because— - sostdr. — Appears to be the pronoun so, with the ablative 
particle tar (lit. ‘from which’), ‘on account of;’ precisely as the 
Greek dioji, composed of the prep. Std, and the rel. pron. o,tj ; also 
od-ev, rel. pron. and the ablat. Sostdr isas kelipe, ‘ because 

there was a dance.’ 

To BEGET — bendva. — This term, like its cognate ben, ‘birth,’ I have not 
been able to refer to any Sr. root, with any degree of satisfaction. 
The term is common to both sexes, in man and animals. I romnl 
benela, ‘ the woman begets,’ i. e. ‘ produces, brings forth ;’ yurumnl 
amari benghids yek moskdre (Gr. (toaxdqiov'), ‘ our cow has brought 
forth a calf ;’ i chukli benghids pdnj rukoni, ‘ the bitch has begotten 
(brought forth) five whelps.’ ‘ 

Behind — paldl. — This evidently is the Sr. para, ‘ distant, remote, after.’ 
Here, as in many other adverbs of location, the term is in the abla- 
tive formi a very favorite one with the Gypsies. According to the 
formation of other similar adverbs, it would be, in its simple form, 
pal: as avry, ‘out,’ avrydl, ‘from the outside,’ Gr. tSuitter; andre,and- 
rydl, and andrdl, ‘ from the inner side.’ It is often to be heard united 
with the comparative particle po, as popaldl, ‘ still more backwards.’ 
Ldvales paldl, ‘I take it back;’ palalulno, ‘the next in order, the 
second;’ polaleste, ‘farther back;’ napaldl, ‘afterwards;’ kdna chinesa 
bar, na palalutne ghen, ‘ when thou throwest a stone, the afterwards 
(i. e. ‘the consequences’) consider;’ pelidm paldl, ‘I fell behind,’ i. e. 
‘I followed him.’ 

To BELIEVE — pakidva. — This verb I refer to the Sr. root paksh, ‘ to take 
a part or side.’ Pakidva ki anekd isi, ‘ I believe that it is so ;’ na 
pakidva ki mulo, ‘ I do not believe that he died.’* 

Bellow's — pishot; Br., pishata. — Mr. Brown’s word is in the plural form. 

Belly — bor ; Bor., pos, po. — This is one of the many terms of the 
Gypsy language, the derivation of which is not clear to me. Terdvas 
duk me poridti, ‘I had pain in my belly.’ 


* Pott (ii. 346 ) writes the word patdo, and derives it from the Sr. prati -|- i, ‘ con- 
fidere.’ The Gypsies here pronounce it as I have written it. I have frequently- 
heard it. The difference, however, may have been occasioned by the pronunciation 
of the consonant t, which with the Gypsies is often a soft k. A similar commuta- 
tion is often to be heard among the Greeks, particularly in the island of Lesbos 
(Mitelene). 
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Between — masTcare. — This term comes from the Sr. rmdhya, ‘middle, 
intermediate,’ Lat. medms, Gr. fiiaaog, Slav, mezdyu, ‘between.’ Mas- 
Jcare to did ker, ‘ between the two houses ;’ maskare to dui drom, and 
maskare did dromende, ‘between two roads;’ maskure dui manushevde, 
‘ between two men ;’ maskardl, ‘ from between,’ Lat. ex medio, de medio, 
Mod. Gr. dno /jfaqv. 

Bird — chiriklo ; Bor., chiriclo. — The Sr. chiri, ‘ a parrot,’ is the only 
word to which can be referred this Gypsy term. Probably the term 
had also the more general signification in the Sanskrit, for we have 
in the present spoken language of the Hindus chiriya, for ‘birds’ jn 
general. The signification of this word among the Gypsies is ex- 
tremely vague ; it is applied to all the feathered tribe. I have heard 
it used of quails, partridges, pigeons, etc. Never have I been able to 
ascertain any term for particular species of birds or fishes. The Gyp- 
sies call them by their Greek or Turkish names. 

Birth — hen. — See to beget. 

Bitch — chukli. — This is the fern, of ehukel, ‘ dog,’ by the addition of 
i, the usual affix of Gypsy feminine nouns. The e of the final syllable 
is always rejected : ehukel, chuk(e)li. Amari chukli, ‘ our bitch ;’ 
katar kinghian ti chiiklid? ‘whence did.st thou buy thy bitch?’ 

To BITE — dantdva, dantildva. — Both these verbs are in use ; they have 
been formed directly from the Sr. noun danta, ‘tooth’ (see tooth). 
The second, dantildva, is a compound verb, formed of danta and the 
verb ld,va, ‘ I take,’ both of which are separately explained in the 
present vocabulary. Unlike its mother tongue, the Gypsy language 
is not generally fond of compound words. Ta o chuktt danyhidnles, 
‘ and the dog bit him.’ 

Bitter — kerkd . — This is the Slav, gorkie, ‘ bitter,’ in general use among 
the Bulgarians, from whom "the Gypsies have received it. It is a com- 
mon term among all the nations that speak the various dialects of the 
Slavonic. 

Black — kalo (fern, kali)-,* Br., calo ; Bor., calo, callardo, caloro . — 
These terms are derived from the Sr. kdla, ‘ black, of a dark color.’ 
The second of Borrow is a Spanish form. Compare the Slav, kaleme, 
‘ color, dye.’ The reader will observe that the Turkish Gypsies have 
preserved many words of their mother tongue pure from all foreign 
intermixture. Isi kali, ‘ she is black kale romd, ‘ black men :’ kalo 
is used for ‘ a negro ;’ kali, for ‘ a negro woman ;’ kal6 manro, ‘ black 
bread.’ 

Blacksmith — master; Br., masteros , — J/asteV is a word very generally 
used by all classes of people in Constantinople, from the vulgar Italian 
maestro, to designate ‘ a chief workman,’ or artist of any profession : 
Turk, and Persian ustad. Many Gypsies, in place of this term, use 
their own shastireskoro, ‘ iron-worker'’ (see iron). 

Blind— I:qrd.f — Compare the Sr. giri, ‘ a certain disease of the eyes ;’ 
girikdna, ‘ one blind from the disease giri.' This word is used at 
times by the Gypsies as an imprecation : o devil te kord kerelman, 
‘may God reduce thee to blindness!’ 


* "Cali, ‘uoir et beau.'” Vaillant, p. 179. f Armenian poir, ‘blind.’ — Ta. 
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Blind mas — tam-manmh. — 1 give here this second word for ‘ blind,' as 
it is applicable only to the human race, whilst the former, koro, is 
used, as in other languages, for inanimate objects. It is a compound 
word. Tam is from the Sr. root tarn, ‘to be senseless, to be dark.’ 
The derivatives of this root signify ‘blindness, bodily or mental, 
gloom, perplexity,’ etc. 

Blood — ratt ;* Bor., rati, arati. — From the Sr. root rauj, ‘to color, to 
dye’ (Pers. renA), comes the participle rakta, ‘colored, dyed, red,’ 
neut. raktam, ‘blood.’ In the above Ovpsy terms, the k of the Sr. is 
changed to t, for the sake of euphony ; like the Italian jn'attico from 
the Latin praciicus. Dukhava but e ratt, ‘ he likes much to bleed ’ 
(lit. ‘he likes blood’). 

To Boil — tavidva, tapidva. — By the transmutation of the labial p into 
its cognate v, this Bypsy verb is easily referred to the Sr. root tap, ‘ to 
heat, to burn,’ and, in the Gypsy language, ‘ to boil,’ as an effect of 
tire. 

Bone — kokkalo. — This term is common to all the Gvpsies. I have never 
been able to ascertain any other denomination for bone, even among 
the Moslem Gypsies. It is the common Greek xoxxuiov, derived from 
xoxxog, ‘the kernel of fruit:’ xoxxuXiu^m is ‘to become hard,’ and is 
a very common term among the Greeks now.) 

Bosom — koHn. — I leave to others to determine whether this word can 
be referred to Sr. kola, signifying, among other things, ‘ the bosom, 
the lap, embrace.’ The names of parts of the body in the Gypsy lan- 
guage are often extremely difficult and dubious. 

Bowel — bukd ; Bor., porias. — Buko may be referred to the Sr. bukka 
and bdkka, both meaning ‘the heart,’ in the same way as the Greeks 
called aitldyxxov every internal organ of the body, and often, to this 
day, the common people call the stomach and the bowels xa^dlu. 
Borrow has the Sr. puritat, ‘ an entrail, a gut,’ which seems in fact 
to furnish the proper etymology of the word used by the Gypsies of 
Spain. 

Boy-child — chavo Br., schayo; Bor., chavo, pi. ckai . — 

Girl — ehdi; Br., sc hay ; Bor., chavory. — The Sanskrit has more than 
one term to which the above words can be referred : tuch, tuj, and 
ioka, ‘ progeny, children,’ pdva or fdvaka, ‘ the new born of any ani- 
mal.’ The Gypsy word I have always heard pronounced chavo. Some 
of the Moslem Gypsies reject the v, and pronounce chad. Mo chavo, 
‘my child;’ dui chaven terdva, ‘I have two children;’ rovela ani 
khurdd chavo, ‘he cries like a little child ;’ o rashdi marcla e gorke 
chaven, e lache chaven na marelalen, ‘ the teacher beats the bad chil- 
dren, the good children he does not beat;’ te chavenghe, ‘to thy chil- 
dren ;’ astarghidm e chaves, ‘ I caught the child ;’ e ckavhkoro ndv so 
isi? ‘what is the child’s name?’ td e chaven, ‘and the boys’ (acc. 
case) ; terUa chaven ? ‘ has he (or she) children f mi chdi, ‘ my girl ;’ 
lerMa yek mdrs, yek chdi, ‘he has one boy (and) one girl.’ 


* Armenian ariune, ‘ blood.’ — Ta. 

f This term should always be written with double x — xoxxaO.or, 
t “ Ti hai, ' jeunc homme.' ” Vaillaiit, p. 457. 
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Brain — goti. — Used by the Gypsies for ‘ brain ’ and ‘ mind.’ Ter&valef 
me gotiate, ‘ I keep it in my mind,’ i. e. ‘ I remember it.’ It may be 
referred to Sr. goda, ‘ the brain,’ or to godhi, ‘ the forehead.’ From 
this word is formed gotiaver, ‘ having a brain, intelligent.’ ‘ Brain ’ for 
‘ intelligence ’ is very common also among the Greeks. "E/et fivsXbv, 
‘ be is wise,’ lit., ‘ he has brain.’ Mi goti, ‘ my mind ;’ ate alio arnare 
gotiate, ‘ there came to our mind,’ i. e. ‘ we were reminded ;’ te n'avesa 
me gotidte, ‘ should I not bring to my mind.’ 

Brave — murs . — This term is often used as equivalent to the common 
Greek ndlltjS and italirjxdQtoy, ‘a brave, one endowed with courage 
Turk, giyit, Pers. pehlivan. The Gypsy term probably originates 
from the Sr. mri, ‘to die,’ and its participle mrita, ‘ dead, mortal,’ Gr. 
^QOTo;, r^vijxbg, of which we shall speak in elucidating the verb merava, 
‘ to die,’ so common in all the Indo-European languages. Compare 
Slav, mxizz, ‘ a man, a male.’ The Gypsies frequently use the term 
for the male sex, whenever they intend to indicate manliness and cour- 
age in the person spoken of. It properly signifies a person of cour- 
age, but who makes no ostentatious parade of it. It is used also for 
‘ boy :’ terdva dui chaven, yek chdi, yek murs, ‘ I have two children, a 
girl (and) a boy.’ 

Bread — manro, mandd, mamo, marly; Br., maru ; Bor., mamo,jumeri, 
tatd. — Cognate with the Sr. mardra, ‘ granary or storehouse,’ where 
all kinds of produce, and whatever is used for food in general, are 
kept. Sorrow’s tato is evidently the Sr. tapta, participle of tap, ‘ to 
heat, to burn,’ and consequently signifies that which is heated or 
cooked, as the Lat. pants biscoctus, Fr. biscuit, Gr. dqio; dlnvgo;, i. e. 
‘ bread subjected to two fires.’ Manro khandi khdva, ‘a little bread 
I eat ;’ kalo manro, ‘black bread ;’ manreskoro, ‘ a baker,’ or ‘one who 
sells bread.’ 

To BREAK — pangdva. — Sr. iAajy, ‘ to break.’ Panghiola, ‘ it broke,’ aor. 
of the mid. voice ; panghiovdva, ‘ I have been broken.’ 

Breast — chuche, chuchi ; Bor., ckucha. — From the Sr. chiichi, ‘ breast,’ 
(Gr. yaaibg) ; chuchuka, ‘ a nipple.’ Chuchi ddvales, ‘ I give it the 
breast ;’ piela chuchi, ‘ it drinks the breast ;’ nd lela chuchi, ‘ it does 
not take the breast ;’ chuchia dukena, ‘ the breasts pain.’ 

Bridge — yurt. — From the Sr. root par or pri, ‘ to pass over, to go to 
the other side.’ The Greek, from jrego, negdai, has neqdxrjg, ‘ one who 
passes to the other side,’ and Jtiga, ‘ on the other side.’ Compare 
Zend peretus, ‘ bridge.’ 

To BRING — andva. — Perhaps from the Sr. root nt, ‘ to lead,’ with the 
prefix d, ‘ hither, to.’ It is extremely common among the Gypsies. 
Its aorist is anghiom, ‘I brought;’ fat. kandv, ‘I shall bring.’ Katdr 
anghidn te romnid ? ‘ whence didst thou bring thy wife ?’ so anghidn ? 

■ ‘ what didst thou bring ?’ 

Broad — bugld. — ^This adjective, of which the derivation is unknown to 
me, means ‘ broad, wide, expanded fern, bugli. Bugld drdm, ‘ wide 
road.’ It serves to form the verb bugliovdva, ‘ to expand, to stretch, 
to put out clothes to dry,’ probably from the custom of stretching 
clothes on the ground to dry them. Bugliarghidm e yismata, ‘ I have 
spread the linen (to dry).’ Bugliovdva means also ‘ to widen, to scat- 
ter Gr. axof7ili<u. 
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Brother — pval, plal ;* ^ov., plan, piano . — 

Sister — pen; Bor., plani. — Except for the first of these forms, one 
would hardly believe them to be the Sr.' bhratri, the correlative of so 
many Asiatic and European synonymes : in the Zend bratar; Pers. 
berader; IjvA. f rater; Gr. Goih.. brothar ; Germ, bruder; Eng. 

brother; Slav, brash ; Russ, brat; Bulg. vrat. The Turkish Gypsies 
have fortunately preserved the word nearly like its archetype, to which 
we can thus refer the three forms of Borrow, which are undoubtedly 
from bhratri, metamorphosed according to the natural interchanges 
of letters. Plot approaches the Lithuanian brolis, ‘brother’ (Bopp). 
Pen and plani are from the same Sr. original. The Hindus use 
another word, svasri, ‘sister,’ Lat. ioror. Amare penia, ‘our sister’ 
(acc. case); te praleshoro nav? ‘thy brother’s name?’ kell pralcn 
teresa? ‘how many brothers hast thou?’ me praleskoro Icereste, ‘in 
my brother’s house.’ 

Buck — buzos. — Related to the Sr. pagu, ‘ an animal in general, a beast, 
a goat.’ A diminutive form of this term is buznd, huzni, ‘ a she-goat.’ 
Chungall buzni, ‘a good-for-nothing she-goat ;’ buznoro, ^kidf ker- 
ghias dui buznore, ‘she had (lit. ‘begat’) two kids.’ 

Bulgarian — das. — This appellation is given by the Gypsies to the nu- 
merous Bulgarians living among them, or coming from Bulgaria in 
the summer season to till the lauds of the Greek and Turkish land- 
holders. The Bulgarians are found in vast numbers on the lands of 
Roumelia. They are called Bovlyaqoi by the Greeks, Bulghar by the 
Turks, and Bulgar by themselves. To them this appellation das is 
utterly unknown. It is, however, extremely interesting, as being, per- 
haps, a reminiscence of the words Dacia, Dacian. Bashdi, pi. of das; 
dasni, ‘ a Bulgarian woman ;’ dasoro (phdasore), ‘a young Bnlgarian ;’ 
dasnidri, ‘ a young Bulgarian girl dasikand, adj., ‘ Bulgarian ;’ dasi- 
kani chip, ‘ the Bulgarian language dasikanes, ‘ in a Bulgarian 
manner ’ — BovXyaqtarl. 

To BURN — tapidva, tapiovdva. — In speaking of bath, I have referred to 
the Sr. verb tap, ‘to burn, to be hot.’ It is oidy here and in tavidvu, 
‘I boil,’ that we meet it as a verb, used as tap is in Sanskrit. 

Business — puti, buti. — This term, in frequent use among all the Gyp- 
sies, I have rendered by the term ‘ business’ in English, in prefeience 
to any other. It is the Greek dovXela, ‘ service, work, business ;’ the 
use of which may be illustrated by a few colloquial expressions : thus 
we frequently say, ixta SovXetar aoll'ir, ‘ I have a great deal of business ;’ 
slg xlvog dovlelttv elaai ? ‘ in whose service art thou ?’ The Gypsy 
word seems to be related to Sr. bhiiii, primarily ‘ being, existence,’ 
but ordinarily meaning ‘ prosperity, success, power :’ the Gypsies have 
made it mean ‘ work, labor,’ as what is necessary to the enjoyment 
and preservation of one's life, or the acquisition of wealth and pleas- 
ure. Bhukti, ‘ eating, possession, fruition,’ from bhvj, ‘ to eat,’ does 
not appear to me to have any connection with this Gypsy term. Sik- 
lilidn neve putid ? ‘hast thou learnt (any) new business ?’ kapichavdv 
tut ti pdlin (ndht') yek putidti, ‘ I shall send thee to the city for (one) 


* “Prates, ‘freres.’” VaiUant, p. 456. 
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business terava hut putia, ‘I have much business.’ Putt {fl.putid.) 
is also applied to the implements of work. Deman me putia, ‘ give 
me my implements.’ Butiakoro, ‘ a clay-laborer.’* 

To BUT — kindva . — This verb I refer to the Sr. root krt (pres, ki indmi), 
‘ to buy, to barter, to exchange.’ It is a striking example of the un- 
questionable relation of the Gypsy and Sanskrit idioms.f The r has 
been lost, as in many other like cases (see Section IV). With vi 
prefixed, krt means ‘ to sell :’ so also among the Gypsies, hikinava or 
hikndoa means ‘to sell.’ Kinghiom yek grdst, ‘I bought a horee;’ 
kdrin kinghidn te chukles? ‘when didst thou buy thy dog?’ isas 
leekoro, meya kinghiomles, ‘ it was his, and I bought it.’ 

C. 

C.VBBAGE — shah; Bor., chaja, resis . — This may possibly be the Sr. fdkha, 
‘ plant,’ limited by the Gypsies to signify ‘ cabbage,’ in like manner 
as by the modern Greeks the ancient term tsi/ai/ov, ‘ vegetable.’ This 
conjecture is strengthened by the analogy of Sorrow’s term resis. 
which we shall have occasion to explain in speaking of vinevard ; 
applied in former times to savory substances in general, it has come 
to be limited exclusively to the vine by the Gypsies of Turkey, and 
to the cabbage by those of Spain. 

Cacaub — khidva, khlidva . — The verb is pronounced in both these 
ways. Fat. kamakhlidv, ‘ I shall void, cacafto ;’ khlendd and khendo, 
'■cacatus;' khlenghiom, ‘ I have voided.’ The origin of this term is 
unknown to me. 

Cane — ratt. — Of uncertain etymology. 

Carriage — vordon . — This term is intimately related to hero, ‘a sailing 
vessel,’ which we shall note in defining ship. Both seem to belong 
to the Sr. root hhri, ‘ to carry, to bear.’ Vorddn I have heard used 
at times for ‘ a pack-horse.’ 

To be CHEATED — khokhdvniovdva . — Compound verb, from khokhavno, 

‘ a liar, one cheated,’ and avdva. Te dikel sarre o manush ndna kko- 
khdvniovel, ‘were he to see all (i. e. ‘every thing’), a man would not 
be cheated.’ For a clear understanding of these compound verbs, the 
reader must examine the explanation of the component parts of the 
verb, in their respective places. Khokhdvniovelman, ‘he cheated me.’ 

Cheese — kerdl . — The Sr. kshtra is defined ‘ water, milk,’ and from it is 
derived this Gypsy term. The compound consonant ksh, as we shall 
have occasion to show in the next Section, is constantly changed to 
the simple k. Kotor kerdl, ‘ a little cheese ;’ ke o yaver kerdsales kerdl, 

‘ and the remainder (i. e. ‘milk’) we make cheese.’ 

To chew — chamkerdva . — This is a compound verb, composed of chant 
— Sr. cham, ‘ to eat, to drink, to take any thing into the mouth as 
food’ — and the Gypsy verb kerdva, ‘ I make, I do,’ from the Sr. kri, 

‘ to make,’ which we shall explain in speaking of the verb to make. 

Chicken — chavri . — This is the usujl Turkish yavru or yavri, ‘ the young 
of any animal ;’ Gr. veoaabg. 


* Pott proposes vritti as a probable origin of this term. 

The Armenian kimel, by change of r to re, may be from this root, — T k. 
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Child — raklo ; fem. rakli, ‘a female child, a daughter.’ — This term, 
though frequently confounded with chavo, ‘a boy, a child,’ means prop- 
erly ‘the little one,’ to ^ixquv of the Greeks. Terela panje raklen, ‘she 
has five children ;’ yavre raklenja., ‘ with other children.’ It is used 
often for ‘ the child at the the breast, the babe ;’ Gr. yuigby. 

Christmas — khristune. — Although I have made particular inquiries after 
terms of a religious character in the native Gypsy language, I must 
confess that very few are to be found. I have noted in other parts of 
the Vocabulary such as are of pure Sr. origin. The rest are from 
the Greek. Christmas, in modern Greek, is called ra zQ^aidvyei’ya 
(X^iffroS i. e. ‘ Christ’s birth,’ from which has been formed 

this Gypsy word, with the accent on the final syllable. 

Church — karghiri ; Bor., cangri. — These two words are of European 
origin, from the Gr. iuxltjala, and xvgiaKos oixo; ; Germ, kirche, Eng. 
kirk and church, are from the latter. TTie Latin nations have prefer- 
red hxxXr/oln-, It. chiesa, Fr. eglise.* 

Cle.ax — shuchd, shuzo. — The Sr. adjective fuchi, from the root fuch, 
‘to be pure or clean,’ means ‘white, pure,’ etc. All the numerous de- 
rivatives from this- verb have the same idea of cleanliness, physical or 
mental. By some Gypsies the word is pronounced shiiz6 ; shuchd, 
however, is the more common pronunciation. Shuchipe, ‘cleanliness,’ 
is formed by the addition of the usual particle pe. Shuchi romni, ‘a 
clean woman ;’ shuchd chavo, ‘a clean child.’ 

To CLEANSE — koshdva, goshava. — The signification of this term is ‘to 
make clean, either by rubbing, wa.shing, or sponging.’ The Greeks 
now use the word (iTtoyyltui, ‘ I clean,’ from crndyyo;, ‘ a sponge.’ Its 
etymology is obscure. Aor. koshlidm, ■‘ I made clean, I cleansed.’ 

Clothing — pdta ; Bor., plata. — This term I derive from the Sr. pata, 
pati, patta, etc., all meaning ‘cloth, colored cloth, a garment.’ The 
Gypsies of Spain, for euphony’s sake, have inserted an I in the first 
syllable. The word, pronounced patane by some Gypsies, is by them 
applied to the bands and various pieces of 9 loth with which babes are 
swathed. 

Coal — angdr; Br., anga ; Bor., langar. — This is the unchanged Sr. an- 
gdra, ‘ coal.’ Borrow adds an initial I by mistake ; or, more proba- 
bly, it is a fragment of the article el, which the Spanish Gypsies have 
universally adopted. The Gypsy language suffers what many others 
do, sometimes cutting off from, and sometimes adding to, the most 
common words ; as Ndlog (the name of the island), pronounced now 
’A^la-, tig ■ihg’ noXiv (‘to the city’), Turk. Stamboul; European Salon- 
ica for Thessalonica; Eng. dropsy for hydropsy (CSjtuy/). Angareskoro, 
•‘ a collier, one who sells coals.’ 

Cock — basnd, hashnd ; Bor., basnd. — This word, though apparently’^ 
more changed than many others, I am inclined to refer to the Sr. 
pakshin, ‘ fowl, bird,’ from paksha, ‘ wing, feather.’ The interchange 
of the consonants is natural. 0 bashnd kaleskoro isi ? ‘the cock, whose 
is it?’ e basneskoro, ‘of the cock;’ e basnengoro, ‘of the cocks.’ 


* The Armenian -word for church is yegeghetzi, which is ixxXijsla, transformed 
to accord with Armenian rules of euphony, aud shows us how strangely a word can 
be modified in passing from one tongue to another. — Ta. 
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Cold — shil, shilalo ; Bor., jil, jir, gris. — These terms are derived from 
the common Sr. fila, ‘ cold, frozen.’ Borrow’s form gris is, I think, 
a mistake ; for it seems connected with the Sr. grishma, which signi- 
fies ‘ heat, the hot season of the year.’ In comparing words of the 
Gypsy language with the corresponding Sr. adjectives in ta, we see 
that they often change this final syllable to I ; thus fatam, ‘ hundred,’ 
becomes shel and shevel ; siia, ‘grain,’ becomes jil ; and this word 
fUa, shil. Shilald, ‘ frigid ;’ shil but, ‘ very cold shilald palvdl, 
' cold wind.’ 

To feel COLD — shilaliov&va. — Verb compounded of shilalo, ‘ cold,’ and 
avava, ‘ to come, to be ’ (Section V). 

Colt — kuri, furi; Br., kuree ; Bor., saullo. — May not the first words 
be related to the Sr. kurdha, ‘ a light bay horse with black legs ?’ 

Comb — kangli. — There are two Sr. words to which this term can be 
referred : kankala, ‘ a comb, an instrument for cleaning the hair,’ and 
kankdla, ‘ a skeleton.’ I am inclined to give the preference to the 
latter, as more natural, and more congenial to the commutation of 
consonants observed in the formation of the Gypsy language. 

To COMB — ghantdva.* — This verb seems to have no relation to kangli, 
‘ a comb,’ but may be connected with Sr. kanta, kantaka, ‘ a thorn, 
goad,’ etc. Ghantdva md sherd, ‘I comb my head ;’ ghantdvaman, 

‘ I comb myself ;’ Gr. xisrivoftai. 

To coMK — avava. — Aor. avghidm and allidm. Ich allidm te dikdv tut, 
‘yesterday I came to see thee;’ nashkidn f allidn, ‘they left and 
came ;’ sdske alls ? ‘ why have they come ?’ allidm katdr ki lh>, ‘ I 
came from the river;’ kdnakamaves? ‘when wilt thou come?’ but 
laches, avdva, ‘ very well, I am coming ;’ t’avela td ddt, te penes mdn- 
ghe, ‘should thy father come, let me know it’ (i. e. ‘thou shouldst 
tell it to me ’). 

To CONCEAL — gardva. — It is difficult to refer this verb to any known Sr. 
root, without violating the common rules of Gypsy derivation. Garda- 
vaman, ‘ I hide myself,’ xovniogas ; gardvtut, ‘ hide thyself ;’ garati- 
cand manush, ‘ a hidden man ’ (i. e. ‘ a mysterious person ’), gvauxbg. 

To COOK — pekava . — Sr. parh, ‘to mature by cooking or ripening, to 
boil, to dress.’ Pers. pukhten, ‘ to cook ;’ pukhte, ‘ cooked, matured ;’ 
Slav, peku, ‘ I cook,’ which has changed the Sr. palatal ch into the 
guttural k, like the Gypsy. This verb is extremely common, and well 
known to all the Gypsies. Pekild, ‘baked, cooked’ (3d pers. aor. 
pass.) ; ‘cooked;’ Sr. ‘ cooked, matured.’ 

Cool — sudrd. — Evidently the Pers. serd, ‘ cold, frigid.’ It is often ap- 
plied to water, to express its freshness. Sudrd pani, ‘ cool water ;’ 
sudrd tut, ‘ cold milk.’ It is often confounded with shilald, ‘ cold.’ 

To COVER — uchardva. — The close coincidence of form between this 
word and the Sr. uchchardmi, ‘ I arise, go up,’ leads me to conjecture 
their relationship, notwithstanding the difierence of meaning. Mid. 
voice: ueharavaman, ‘ I cover myself ;’ uchardvaman e paplomatenja 
(Gr. mtnl6gaxa), ‘ I cover myself with quilts :’ part, uehardd, ‘ cov- 
ered ;’ biuchardd, ‘ uncovered,’ pronounced often buchardd ; as bu- 


* Pronounced Tantdva, with a Gr. y (yaaird^a). 
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chardo tsi o amaksi (Gr. ‘ the carriage Was uncovered.’ Uchar- 

ghiom (aor.), ‘ I have covered.’ 

Cough — has ; Bor., pkhiscds . — 

To COUGH — hasava. — ^From the Sr. root k&s, ‘to cough.’ The change of 
the guttural k into the aspirate k is observable in other Gypsy words, 
as we shall have occasion frequently to notice in the course of this 
memoir. Many Gypsies pronounce the noun as though it were writ- 
ten with a Greek /. Their pronunciation of the aspirate h is so feeble 
at times as to be scarcely heard. Borrow derives his term from Sr. 
vikshava, ‘ cough.’ But hasava, ‘ I cough much.’ 

To COUNT — gkenava ; Hot., ginar, jinar. — The Sr. verb means ‘to 
count, to reckon up by number, to calculate.’ Though applied to cal- 
culations of a higher order by the Hindus, it is now by the Gypsies 
confined solely to counting. Many of them can count no higher than 
ten in their vernacular tongue. The word is frequently used in the 
sense of considering or reflecting. Palalutne ghen, ‘ consider the 
consequences’ (lit. ‘the afterward things’). So also the Greeks: 
geTQa lit iaieQiya aov. 

Cow — see ox. 

Crepitus ventris — khan. — Of doubtful etymology'. 

Cross — tarshnl, trushul ; Bor^ trijul . — All the religious terms of the 
Gypsies are of peculiar interest Unfortunately for their history, they 
have few such which are vernacular, and, like the Persians and Turks, 
have borrowed nearly all from the pecq)le among whom they live, 
and whose religion they have embraced. This, however, is a singu- 
lar exception. It seems to be related to the Sr. trighla, ‘ a trident, 
a three-pointed pike or spear, especially the weapon of Siva.’ To 
many Gypsies this word is entirely unknown, and in its place they 
use the Greek atavgog: kerdva mo stavros, ‘I make my cross, I cross 
myself.’ 

To CRT OUT — hashdva. — This Gypsy Verb may be referred to Sr. vug, ‘ to 
sound, to cry as a bird, to call,’ etc. These definitions go to prove 
that the verb was applied by the Hindus to all those sounds of ani- 
mals expressed by the Lat. ululare. So, too, with the Gypsies, who 
use it in a very general sense, and apply it not only to quadrupeds, 
but to birds also. 0 hasnd bashela, ‘ the cock crows ;’ bashela o chukel, 

‘ the dog barks.’ 

Curse — armdn. — This is an imprecation very much in use among the 
Gypsies. I will endeavor to explain it by the usages of the natives, 
both Greeks and Turks, Arman and arma signify in Sanskrit ‘ disease 
of the eyes, and consequent blindness.’ The Turks, among their 
imprecations, frequently make use of the phrases kior ol, ‘ mayest thou 
become blind;’ kior olsun, ‘may be become blind.’ The Greeks very 
often exclaim to one another Ttjqoia, ‘blindness;’ vd ivtpJuoftrjg, ‘mayest 
thou become blind.’ In a similar manner, as I conceive, ibis Sr. word 
in the mouth of the Gypsies became a word of imprecation, having 
the same signification with the Greek and Turkish terms. They know 
nothing of the primary Sr. signification of arman, and, when asked 
the meaning of the term, they answer “ it is a ^hxoqir/gla, ‘a curse.’ ” 
The phrase Ma deman armdn, ‘ do not give me a curse,’ is extremely 
VOL. VII. 23 
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common among them all, and they use it ^ ■we use the phrasc- “ do 
not revile me.” Arman dava is ‘to curse.’ But it is rarely used in 
any other form than the one given above, precisely as the Greeks 
never use the term save as an imprecation. 

To CUT — chinava; Bor., chinelar, achinelar. — The Gypsies use this word 
indifferently, either for cutting in the ordinary sense of the ■word, or 
for reaping. Borrow also defines the word ekinelar “to cut, to reap.” 
The Sr. chhid, ‘ to cut, to divide,’ inserts an n before its final radical, 
like all verbs of the same conjugation : chhinna, from this root, is 
‘ divided, cut.’ The Gypsies have rejected the final radical conso- 
nant, and in its place have preserved the characteristic n of the con- 
jugation. Borrow’s addition of an initial a to chinelar is a pleonasm 
frequently found in his vocabulary. Chinava, and, in the passive form, 
chiniovdva, is used frequently in the sense of ‘ I am tired.’ Among 
the ancient Greeks, the word *6nw had this signification ; iWo; tbv 
Koniet, (Xen.), and lebnoi, ‘pain, labor,’ evidently prove it. 
Compare Mod. Greek ixbmjv, ixdnTixa, ‘I am tired;’ to oddm fis xdnrsi, 
‘ the tooth pains me.’ The Turks use the passive, kesilmek, ‘ to be cut’ 
(act. kesmeh), for ‘to be tired or wearied.’ So that the Gypsies have 
imitated the usages of their neighbors. Ckiniov&va kana pirdva, ‘I 
get tired when I walk;’ kd.na shundvales moghi chindd, ‘when I hear 
him my heart (is) afilicted’ (lit. ‘cut’): ckingkidm, aor. 

To CUT with a knife, to whittle — eholdva . — The Sr. root ekhur we shall 
have occasion to explain in speaking of ckuri, ‘ knife,’ to which it has 
doubtless given origin, as well as to this verb eholdva. It is singular 
that the liquid r should have been retained in the noun, and changed 
to I in the verb. 


D. 

Day — dives, ghives; Br., ghives; Bor., chibes. — Related to the Sr. div,* 
denoting ‘ heaven, day.’ From dives comes disilo, ‘ the day breaks.’ 
P.handi dives, ‘few days;’ diveseskoro, ‘wages for a day’s work;’ sard 
dives, ‘ every day ;’ keti dives ? ‘ how many days ?’ Ghives is more 
general among the Moslem Gypsies. 

Deaf — kasukov ; Bor., cajuco. — ^Tbis is a common word, well known 
and familiar to all the Gypsies. I am unable to give it any satisfac- 
tory Sr. derivation, though it seems to be related to that idiom. 

Death — mold, meripe; Bor., meripen. — ^This is evidently from the Sr. 
root mri, ‘to die,’ which we find in nearly all the European lan- 
guages, living and dead. Mold is the Sr. m&ra, ‘ death, murder,’ by 
the change of r to f. The ultimate pe, pen is the customary particle 
forming abstract nouns, numerous examples of which are to be met 
with in our Vocabulary. For farther elucidation of this term, see 
to DIE. 

Deep — khdr. — This term derives itself from the Sr. root khur,i( ‘ to cut, 
to scratch, to dig.’ Khor chin ti puv, ‘ deep into the earth.’ 

To DEPART — nashdva; Bor., najabar, najar. — This verb I refer to the 
root nag, ‘ to disappear, to cease to be, to perish.’ Masghid t' allid. 


* Armenian div. — Tr. 


f Armenian khor, kkorln. — Ta. 
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‘ they left and came kana kanashes ? ‘ when wilt thou depart ?’ hut 
naskMoL, ‘it goes swiftly’ (of a horse); nash amendar, oUndar, ‘de- 
part from us, from them part. nastS, ‘ departed.’ 

Devil — benk; Br., henk; Bor., hengue, bengui. — Bengo isi, or bengosi, 
‘he is a devil;’ ja tuke benke, ‘go thou also to the devil,’ an impre- 
cation ; bengalo manusk, ‘ a devilish man,’ i. e. ‘ a cunning man.’ 

To ME — merava. — We have in other parts of our Vocabulary terms 
which are connected with this verb, as mold, ‘ dead, death,’ meripe, 
‘death,’ merdo., ‘sick’ (Bor.), inurtardva, ‘I murder.’ We have oc- 
casion, in defining these terms, to speak of the Sr. root mri, ‘to die,’ 
which is to be found in a great many languages, bearing intimate 
relation to the Sanskrit. It was naturally to be expected that a word 
which has retained its place in so many languages, having more or 
less afiinity to the Sanskrit, should also be preserved in the Gypsy. 
In speaking of meripe, ‘death,’ we have noticed some of the affinities 
of this verb among the Indo-European languages. The reader may 
be pleased to see the word running with slight variations through so 
many languages. The Zend has mere, ‘ to die,’ and the transitive 
wierec, ‘ to kill.’ Pers. merdea, ‘to die,’ merd, ‘a ma",’ corresponding 
to the English use of the word mortal, ‘ one liable to death, a man.’ 
With the Sr. part, mrita corresponds the Gr. 8(^t6g, and with amrita, 
dujifooro,-, ‘immortal,’ and ig(igoala, ‘the food of immortals.’ The 
Albanians, from the Gr. ^Qotbs, have formed their verb (igag, ‘ to die,’ 
while they have retained the original in a purer form in goggr, 
‘death.’ The Lat. morior has no need of explanation. The Gr. 
puqah/ta has even to this day the same signification among the modern 
Greeks that it had among their fathers ; it is applied to the death of 
plants, and to the wasting of life by long disease, the guguagitg of 
the ancient Greeks. The European languages, Latin and German, 
have retained the word, particularly in its transitive form, to murder. 
Slav, umyr&yu, ‘I die,’ and moriii, ‘to kill.’* Muldtar, ‘after 
dving.’ 

To DIG — khatava. — The Sr, verbal root khan is ‘ to dig, to delve.’ ICha- 
nami, ‘I dig,’ would be in the Gypsy language khanava, instead of 
khatava. But the Gypsies, as we shall have hereafter occasion to 
demonstrate, instead of borrowing directly from the original root, 
have made use of participles as roots, and from thence have formed 
many of their verbs. We have an example in duk, ‘pain.’ dtikiiva, 
‘ to be in pain.’ So here the part, khata, ‘ dug, excavated,’ has served 
as the root of khatava, ‘ I dig.’ Kon khatelalen ? ‘ who digs (i. e. 
‘ cultivates’) them ?’ 

Dirt — met . — 

Dirty — melalo. — Compare the Sr. noun mala, ‘ dirt, filth, sediment,’ and 
the same as an adjective, ‘ dirty, filthy.’ The Sr. adjective mallna 
may have given origin to the Gypsy adj. melalo, by the mutation of 
n to 1. It appears to me, however, to be a regular Gypsy forma- 
tion from mel, ‘dirt,’ by the addition of lo, which is a common adjec- 


* The Arm. language has ‘to die;’ mertzoonel, ‘to murder;’ maril, ‘to 

faint away moA, ‘death;’ ‘ »iaAya«otJ<nt,’ ‘ mortal ‘ anmah,’ ‘immortal.’ — T e. 
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tive termination among the Gypsies. As whiteness is a symbol of 
purity, so is blackness associated with whatever is filthy and unclean. 
This word, which has also the signification of ‘ black’ in Sr., is un- 
doubtedly related, then, with the Gr. piijns, ‘ black,’ and fielivioi', ‘ ink.’ 
To the same origin I refer another Gypsy word, muland, ‘ dark,’ from 
the Sr. adj. malina. Borrow has mulani, ‘sad.’ Te tikne isi melale, 
‘ thy children are dirty.’ 

To become dirty — meldliovdva . — A compound verb, of the mid. voice, 
compounded of metalo, ‘dirty,’ and avdm (see Section V). Melalidm, 
‘ I have been dirtied.’ 

Door — dar, vuddr; Bor., burda. — ^The derivation of both thes.e terms 
is very evident. The Sr. dvura, ‘ door, gate, passage,’ appears in both 
ancient and modern languages: Zend dvara, Pers. der, Gr. iHqa, 
Goth, daur, Eng. door* Puradvdra, composed of dvdra and pura, 
‘ city,’ is the same as our niXij, ‘ gate, city-gate.’ I refer Borrow’s 
word to this compound, which in the mouth of the Gypsies has lost 
its last syllable. If this etymology be correct, we may here find the 
derivation of the Latin porta. This term is by some Gypsies pro- 
nounced dal, by the natural commutation of the liquids. Kon dela 
o vutdr ? ‘ who knocks at the door?’ hand o vuidr, ‘shut the door ;’ 
ddi dar terela, ‘ it has two doors.’ 

Down, below — tele, feU ; Bor., ostelis, oiteli. — This word, common 
also to the Slavonic (doly, ‘ down’), I refer to the Sr. tala, ‘ deep, a 
low place, the foundation of any thing.’ With it is connected, prob- 
ably, the Latin tellus, ‘ earth,’ The tele of the Gypsies is the regular 
locative case of tala — tale. The analogy is manifest. In Borrow 
these forms seem to have an initial euphonic syllable, foreign to the 
original word. 

Dream — sunno. — Compare Sr, evapna, Gr. vnrog, Lat. sopnus, somnvs, 
‘sleep;’ Lat. sopnium, somnivm, Gr. Ivini’toi', ‘dream,’ lit. ‘in sleep’ 
(if S;r»-u) ; Slav, sdnie, ‘ dream,’ from son”, ‘ sleep.’ In the same man- 
ner, by the rejection of the radical p, has been formed the Gypsy 
sunno, which, like the Latin somnium from sopnium, was probably at 
first supnd. Me sunneste, ‘ in my dream.’ 

To DRESS — uryavdva. — In order to make intelligible the meaning of this 
verb, it is well to say that it is used precisely as the Greeks use their 
atoUo>aai, ‘ I adorn myself, I put on clean clothes, or fine clothes.’ 
It has also the signification of ‘ changing clothes,’ and often simple 
‘ dressing,’ as to dress for a ball or party, etc. To me it seems related 
to the Sr. adj. drya, ‘of a good foroily, apposite, proper;’ unless it 
be rather connected with the root urnu, ‘ to cover, envelop, dress.’ 
tTryoipc, ‘raiment;’ tiryan^Aida twt, ‘ thou hast dressed thyself’ Some 
Gypsies say urydva, ‘I dress.’ 

To DRINK — pidva;\ Bor., piyar, tapillar. — Two Sr. roots exist, inti- 
mately related to each other, to which these Gypsy terms can be re- 
ferred; namely, pd, and pi, ‘to drink, to nourish.’ Borrow has pita. 


* Armenian toor.’^la. 

f " Napilel, ‘4 boire’” (probably tapilit). VaiUant, p. 369, ••Tepau, piau, 
piaiee, pi^ Arndt, p, 391. 
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‘ drink,’ related to the Sr. ptta, Lat. poium, Gr. noiov. Slav, ptyii, 
‘I drink.’ Pilids akhid mol, ‘he drank that wine;’ an te pids, ‘bring 

. (i. e. ‘ come’), let us drink khandi mol pidva, ‘ a little wine I drink.’ 

Drunk, Intoxicated — matto ; Bor., malo. — From the Sr. root mad, 
‘to be merry, intoxicated, excited, or mad,’ part, matta, ‘intoxicated.’ 
We find this word in the Latin : Pliny calls the white vine (Brionia 
alba) madon, and Plautus the intoxicated madulsa; and although 
these terms are derived by the lexicographers from madeo, still I 
think they should rather be referred to the Sr. mad. Gr. .uar/a and 
(lailrj, ‘ levity, folly,’ properly originate from this Sr. root. Mattd, 
coming evidently from the Sr. matta, should be written with tt. 
Matto hi, ‘he is drunken,’ pronounced in an abbreviated form 
mattosi. 

To become drunk — mdttiovdva. — A compound verb, from matto, ‘ drunk- 
en,’ and avdva. The form is the usual mid. voice. Maltiliom (aor.), 
‘ I became intoxicated ;’ mattiovena, ‘ they became intoxicated.’ 

Dry, Emaciated — shuko ; Bor., jueo, fern, juqui. — From the Sr. ver- 
bal root fush, ‘to dry,’ is formed the adj. fushka, ‘dry, slim, emacia- 
ted.’ Compare Slav. swAii, ‘dry,’ sushta, ‘dryland,’ in distinction 
from the sea; Lat. siccus. Shttko manrd, ‘ dry bread,’ denoting bread 
without any other food ; shako manrd na khalidla, ‘ bread alone can- 
not be eaten ;’ shukd mandsh, ‘ an emaciated man ;’ skuki romni, ‘ a 
lean woman.’ 

To DRY — skukiardva, shukiovdva . — Of these two terms, the former is 
transitive, ‘to drj', to expo.se any thing to the sun or fire to be dried ;’ 
the latter is a middle verb, ‘to become dry’ (Gr. aTsyvurofJui), as with 
other verbs of this formation (Section V). Shukiliom, ‘ I have be- 
come dry ;’ kashukiovel (fut.), ‘ he will be dried.’ 

Dung — goshnd . — There seems to exist, in the first syllable of this term, 
the Sr. go, ‘ a cow ;’ compare modern Greek fiovnu, ‘ the dung of the 
bovine species,’ to which may be referred another Gypsy terra, bvnhta, 
‘dung.’ Ooshne, ‘dungs,’ corresponds to xdnqog, Kdagoi, xoagator, 
xdnguva, ‘excrements.’* 

Dog — chukel; Br., rikono; Bor., chuquel. — For the explanation of rikono, 
see WHELP. The other two are perhaps from the Sr. jukuta and 
jakuta, ‘dog.’ Kon dinids amare ckukles? ‘who stnick our dog?’ 

Dwarfish, Small — khurdd ; Bor., chirdd. — Both these terms are refer- 
able to the Sr. krit, ‘ to cut oflF,’ whence the Lat. curtus,f It. corto, 
Fr. court. Germ. kurz. Our xvgjdg, which is of the same derivation 
with the Lat. curtus, signifies generally ‘humpbacked.’ I think also 
that our xovgsv;, xovgelor, xovyig are of the same origin. Khurdd is 
applied to a child at the breast, to a young man, etc. Kamela te 
pandrevel khurdd, ‘he wished to be married young’ {pandrevkl = 
iaardgsvo/iai) ■ khurdd chavd, ‘a young child;’ khurde machorenghe, 
‘ to the small fish :’ khurdd is properly ‘ small in body or mind.’ 


♦ Pott, under grmi, has “Poln. ^rnoy, Walach. jrunoin, ‘mist;’ gi-ingro gurum- 
niakro grojjo, ‘pferde-, kuhmist.’” 

f Armenian kodroda, by transposition of r and d. — Ta. 
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E. 

Ear — Icann; Br., kana ; Bor., cani. — The Sr. kama, ‘ear.’ 

Early — ra.m. — This is a Slavonic term, rdnv (adv.), ‘ early, very early.’ 
The Gr. and of the New Testament are always trans- 

lated by this term. Rdno ratio is frequently to be heard in the 
mouth of the Gypsies. The Greeks often say in a similar way, jrgwi' 
‘ very early.’ Turk, chapuk chapuk, ‘ quickly.’ Kdde (xdiJel r&no. 
‘ every morning.’ 

Earth— phuv, pfuv * — This is the Sr. hhu, ‘the earth.’ Many Gyp- 
sies pronounce it bhu, others /m. To the pronunciation of this word 
are applicable the observations which I have already made in the 
piecoding Section (p. 162). Puveskero, ‘of the earth;’ chin ti puv, 
‘ to the ground.’ 

To E.AT — khava. — This is the common Sr. root khdd, ‘to eat.’ /si te khas 
manro khandi? ‘can (lit. ‘is there’) I eat a little bread?’ dikdva ka 
tere.s onghi k khan, ‘ I see that thou hast appetite (lit. ‘ heart’) to eat ;’ 
shako manro nd khalidla, ‘dry bread is not to be eaten :’ khalidla is 
the mid. form of khaliovdva. Khasdi, ‘ food,’ is applied to whatever 
is eaten with bread ; Gr. oi^oc, Turk, kakk : arakela manro, khasdi te 
khesa, ‘ there is found bread (and) food for thee to eat ;’ ta na khdvas, 
‘and should I not eat;’ khandi khdsales, ‘a little we eat (of) it;’ te 
kheii e chave gudld tut, ‘that the children may drink (lit. ‘eat’) sweet 
milk.’ . 

Egg — vanrd ; Bor., anrd. — The Sr. neuter noun arida means ‘ an egg,’ 
also ‘a testicle.’ It has both these significations among the’ Gypsies. 
In this they have followed not only the usage of their mother tongue, 
but that of the Turks and Greeks: cf. Turk, yumiirta, ‘an egg,' a tes- 
ticle ;’ Gr. dv/bv (anc. iAr), ‘an egg, a testicle.’ The Gypsies of Tur- 
key have added an Initial v to their noun. This word I have some- 
times heard pronounced vantd. The pronunciation of the dental con- 
sonant in it resembles that of do and ro in rnindd, rninrd, ‘ mine,’ of 
which we have already spoken in the former Section (p. 162). 

Emaciated — See dry. 

Empty — chuehd. — Referable to the Sr. adj. tuchka, ‘ void, empty.’ It is 
often used by the Gypsies for ‘a dull man, an empty mind compare 
Turk, bosk, ‘ empty.’ The Greeks also, borrowing this Turkish term, 
say aittgomo; gnuaiKo;, ‘a good-for-nothing man.’ 

Excommcnicatios — kalipL — This abstract noun is formed from kald, 
‘black,’ by the addition of the usual particle pe. I have noted the 
word merely to show its peculiar use among the Gypsies, and because 
of its interest as a religious term. Excommunication is frequently 
resorted to in order to induce thieves to give up stolen property ; 
although but rarely in the case of Gypsv delinquents, on account of 
their irreligion. 

Extinguisher — vrehtula. — ^This is a Greek term, By the 

Gypsy blacksmiths it is applied to small pieces of old straw carpet. 


* " Bhn , ehhu , ‘terre.’” Vaillant, p. 33 ; “joom.” do., p.39S; “ obhu , ‘laterre.’" 
do., p. 457. " Pu , bu , pube , epebu .” Arndt, p. 357. 
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soaked in water, which is then sprinkled over the charcoal fire, in 
order to extinguish it. This term is nowhere to be found in the dic- 
tionaries of our language, to my knowledge, although it is of a regular 
formation. It is in use among some of the Greek blacksmiths, but is 
principally to be heard among the Gypsies. 

Eye — yah ;* * * § Br., yaha; Bor., aquia. — The final a of Mr. Brown’s torra 
is the characteristic vowel of the plural. Yak is evidently from the 
Sr. akslii, akska, ‘eye,’ which is cognate with the words used to denote 
‘eye’ in many of the Indo-European languages. The Latin ocxlus 
implies an ancient form ocus, of which it is a diminutive. The Sla- 
vonic has preserved this unchanged, in oko, ‘eye;’ Germ, auge; Eng. 
eye. The initial y of this term is a euphonic prefix ; so, in Greek, 
we say often yema for oFua, ‘blood.’ Mono yak, ‘my eye pcrdile 
me yakd, ‘ my eyes were full (of tears) ;’ dikela man to yakd, ‘he looked 
me in the eyes;’ handava me yakd, ‘I close my eyes.’f 

Eye-brow — pov. — This may be referred to the Sr. hhrii, ‘ an eye-brow,’ 
which appears in so many cognate languages, more or less altered : 
Zend 6ryaG Pers. ihrii; Slav, iron; Gr. Eng. 6roR', etc. The 

rejection of the liquid r, when united to other consonants, is e.vtrcmely 
common with the Gypsies (see Section IV). Makavde povd, ‘painted 
eye-brows.’ 

F. 

To FALL — perdva. — This is the Sr. pat, ‘ to move downwards, to fall, to 
descend.’ Aor. ‘ I have fallen.’ It is a very common word 

among all the Gypsies. 0 yek pelotar, ‘the one after falling;’ per te 
devleste, ‘fall on thy back’ (lit. ‘on thy God’); pild send pelo, ‘fallen;’ 
qnld isom, ‘I am fallen,’ ‘I fell.’ The change of i to r we have 
noticed above. 

Fat — parnardd. — From the Sr. root vardk, ‘to increase,’ with the prefix 
pra or pari ; pravriddha, ‘increased.’ Parvardd mas, ‘fat meat.’ 

Father — ddt ;X Br., dat ; Bor., bato, batu. — Mat corresponds to the Sr. 
tdta, tata, ‘ father, ’§ while bato, batu probably come from the Sr. pita, 
‘father,’ which has correlatives in nearly all the ancient and modern 
European languages, modified according to the spirit of each language : 
Pers. beder, Gr. La,t. pater. Germ, voter, father. Ate isi td 

ddt? ‘ is thy father here ?’ Idkoro dat, ‘her father;’ mrd ddt, td ddt, 

‘ my father, thy father.’ 

Father-is-law — shastrd, sastrd . — 

Motheb-in-law — shasti'i, sashui. — Both these terms may be easily con- 
nected with the well known Sr. words fvafura, ‘father-in-law,’ and 
fvapru, ‘ mother-in-law,’ which have passed into the Latin socerus and 
Greek txvQu; ; compare Germ, schtedher and sehwieyervater. 


* “/ait, ‘oeil.’” Vaillant, p. 359. “ Jakch, ‘ nuge.’ " Arndt, p. 374. 

f The Armenian achk is from the same root, accommodated to the favorite sounds 
of the language, which indulges freely in transposition of letters and interchange of 
similar sounds. — Ta. 

X “Tat, ‘pere."’ Vaillant, p. 481. 

§ It is found in many languages, as Eng. daddy, Welsh tad, Irish laid, Russian 
tatra, etc. — Ta. 
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Fear — dar; Bor., dar, dal . — 

To PEAR, to be AFRAID — daT&va; Bor^ darabar, darailar . — These de- 
finitions are all referable to the Sr. verbal root dri, dar, ‘ to respect, 
venerate, dread,’ whence comes dara, ‘ fear, terror.’ 

Fever — tresca . — This is a Bulgarian word for ‘fever,’ particularly the 
intermittent autumnal fever, so prevalent in the great valley of the 
Danube. It is related to the Slavonic tryasu, ‘I shake, I move.’ 
Both Greeks and Bulgarians, in speaking of intermittent fevers, give 
them this denomination. Gr. and deguatrla. The Gypsies have 

followed the usage of their neighbors, and apply this word solely to 
intermittent fevers. Borrow’s term for ‘fever’ we have already ex- 
plained (see Bath). 

Fig — kheli . — 

Fig-tree — khelin. — Of doubtful etymology. Terela te kkelia, ‘ it has 
also figs.’ 

File — verni. — Of origin unknown tome: pi. vemia. Ketengke kinghian 
oka verni ? ‘ for how much didst thou buy that file ?’ jovenghe, ‘ for 
six’ ( ‘ pieces of money ’ understood).* 

To FILL — perdva. — From the Sanskrit root par, pri, ‘ to fill.’ 

Finger — angunt, angrust ; Br., wass ; Bor., angusti. — See Ring. Mr. 
Brown’s wass is a mistake for ‘hand.’ 

To FINISH — resdva. — ^This is one of the many Gypsy words whose deri- 
vation is to me doubtful. The proper meaning of the word, as used 
by the Gypsies, is ‘ to finish business, work, a day’s labor :’ remvghi- 
6m mi puti, ‘ I have finished my business.’ It is often used imper- 
sonally : as resela, ‘ it is enough ;’ resela man, tut, les, ‘ it is enough 
for me, thee, him ;’ na resela, ‘it is not enough.’ It is used also in 
the sense of ‘ arriving, reaching :’ nasti resavghiomles, ‘ I could not 
reach him ;’ avdives resavghidm, ‘ today I have arrived ;’ karnaresSl ? 
‘ will he arrive V 

Fire — yak ;f Br., yak ; Bor., yaque. — This word, at first, might seem 
to be from the Turkish verb yakmak, ‘ to burn,’ imp. yait, ‘ burn 
thou.’ But it is my opinion that in the genuine Gypsy language 
we have no Turkish words. I am not unaware of the general cor- 
rupt use of Turkish words among the Gypsies, whether Christian or 
Moslem, as well as among uneducated Greeks and Armenians. But 
if the word be Turkish, how did the Gypsies of Spain get it un- 
changed ? They have neither known the Turks, nor had their fathers, 
in passing through Europe, the slightest intercourse with them. 
I think, then, that this word yak is from the Sr. root yaksh, and its 
derivative and synonym yaj, both meaning ‘ to sacrifice, to offer in 
worship.’! Tebeshds bashe ti yak, ‘let us sit near the fire;’ murta- 
rdva .i yak, ‘I quench (lit. ‘I murder’) the fire;’ murtdr i yak, 
‘ quench the fire.’ 

First — avkos. — This word, which I translate ‘ first,’ seems to be related 
to atid, ‘ here,’ with the particle ka, expressing presence, time. It 


* Pott writes the word yerni, Mima, file.’ 

I “ /ojr, ‘ feu.’” VaiUant, p. 480. ‘‘Jag,Jak,jago,'&eheT.’" Arndt, p. 357. 
t See what has been already said respecting this word, in Section it (p. 156). 
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may be translated ‘ this one,’ and, in an emphatic tone, ‘ the first.’ 
There is some analogy between this Gypsy term and the Slavonic, 
which has made its number one ’edyu\ from the Sr. adya, ‘first, 
initial.’ Avkos angle, ‘the foremost.’ 

Fish — macho; Br., wiaicAd; Bor., «ocAo. — ^This is the Sr. jnatsyo, ‘ fish.’ 
Machoro, ‘ a small fish ;’ khurde machorenghe Ion chivela, ‘ to the 
small fish he throws salt ;’ macheskoro, ‘ a fisherman ;’ londe mache, 
‘ salted fish.’ 

Fist — domuk ; Br., domuk. — A term well known to all the Gypsies. 

Flax — vus. — This probably originates from the same root as hus, ‘ straw.’ 
While the one name was applied to straw, the other was given to 
flax. The Sr. has busha and busa, ‘ chaff.’ It is well to remark that 
flax is a very important branch of trade with many Gypsies, in the 
neighborhood of populous cities. 

Fle.a — pushum: pi. pushuma. — But pushuma teravas akhid ratt, ‘many 
fleas I had this night’ 

Flour — varo ; Bor., ro>. — This term may be referred to the root bhri, 
‘ to nourish, to cherish, to maintain ;’ bhara, ‘ one who cherishes, up- 
holds, supports,’ etc. Soske nd terdsas varo, ‘ because we had not 
flour;’ deman khandi varo, ‘give me a little flour.’ 

Fly — makid ; Bor., macka. — These terms are referable to the Sr. mak- 
shikd, ‘ a fly.’ Bopp derives from this term the Latin musca, and the 
Old German mucca, ‘ a gnat, a mosquito.’ 

Fool — denilo ; Bor., dinelo, ninelo. — The Sr. adjective dtna is defined 
‘poor, distressed, frightened.’ By the addition of lo the Gypsies 
have formed this -word, applied now to those who are either extrava- 
gant in their speech and actions, or suffering under alienation of mind. 
Here in Turkey, it is translated constantly by the Turkish deli, ‘ a 
fool,’ Gr. kcnldc, ‘fool, lunatic.’ The second word of Borrow has 
merely changed the initial d into n. Borrow, in the etymology of 
the word dinelo, gives the Pers. diwanuh {divane), a word common 
also among the Turks. This has no connection with the above men- 
tioned word, being from div, Sr. deva, ‘a god,’ by the addition of 
the usual Pers. suffix dne, meaning ‘ one in the power of a god or 
demon;’ the daigoviog of the Greek, the duiuortagirog (‘enraged’) of 
the present Greeks. Pilids akhid mol ta denilo, ‘ he drank that wine 
and (became) a fool,’ i. e. ‘was intoxicated.’ From denilo is formed 
deniliovdva, ‘ I become a fool miya piliom ta deniliom, ‘ I also drank 
and became a fool.’ 

Foot — pird, prindo, pinrd, pimd ;* Br., peera ; Bor., pinro, piindro . — 
The Sr. usually employs the words pad and pdda, from the root pad, 

‘ to go, to move,’ whence our noig, noS'ug, Lat. pedis.) The above 
Gypsy words have no relation to this Sr. root, but appear to come 
from the verb par, ‘ to pass, to traverse.’ Of the four firms wliich I 
have given, the first appears to me to be most in use among all the 
Gypsies. Mr. Brown’s peera is probably a plural form. Pindo is 
often pronounced pinro, like mindo, minro, ‘mine’ (see p. 162). 


* “ Geroi, pir, ‘ fuss.’” Arndt, p. 382. 
f Armenian vod. — -Tk. 
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Java ti Silivri ffraatesa, id nd pindenisa, ‘ I go to Silivria 3 

horse (i. e. ‘on horseback’) and not with the feet’ (i. e. ‘on foot’) ; 
me pire dukenaman, ‘ my feet pain me ;’ piripe, ‘ gait,’ applied par- 
ticularly to the horse: pirindos, ‘going on foot;’ pirindos kajesf^ 
kartmjdv grastesa, ‘art thou going on foot? I shall go with a horse 
(i. e. ‘on horaeback’). 

Foreign— peryiiZ. — This term seems to have originated from the Per- 
sian perghiul, ‘ a stranger, a foreigner.’ Peryulicano tan, ‘ a foreign 
country’ (lit. ‘place’). 

Forest— wsA.* — This is the Pers. bishe, ‘ a wood, a forest. By some 
Gypsies it is used for ‘ mountain,’ probably on account of the moun- 
tains of Eouraelia being so thickly wooded.) 

Forwards— ; Bor., anglal.— The Sr. adjective a^ro, ‘ chief, pnn- 
cipal, first,’ con-esponds with fixooc, so often used by the Greek writers : 
agre is its locative case, frequently used as an adverb, signifying ‘ in 
front, in the forepart.’ By the usual change of r into I, and by the 
interposition of a euphonic n, it has become angle. Adj. anglutnd, 
‘the first, the one foremost.’ Angle isds mindi, ‘formerly it was 
mine {mea) ;’ p6 angle, ‘ still more forwards ;’ angldl, ‘ from the front ’ 
(Sorrow’s form); angldl to ker, ‘from the front of the house,’ or 
‘from the house in front;’ angld.1 mdnde, ‘in front of me, before me;’ 
angldl to pnahd, ‘before the pasha;’ Gr. iy&nwv xov naaad. This 
ablative form is now mostly used for angle. Angldl devleste, or anglal 
to devil, ‘ before God, in the presence of God.’ 

Friend— partmtid.J;— This term is not very common among the Gypsies 
here. It is related to the Sr. root prt, ‘to please, to delight, to be 
pleased or satisfied.’ This root has given to the Gothic Jrijd, ‘ I love,’ 
and frijonds, ‘ loving ;’ to the Slavonic priydte'ie. ‘ loved, pleased ;’ 
to the Greek The participle prina, ‘ pieced, satisfied,’ 

may have given origin to this Gypsy term, by the addition of the final 
syllable vo, common in forming Gypsy adjectives. J ava ti polin (arAitv) 
te dikdv me pamavis, ‘ I go to the city to see my friend ;’ i-ii mo par- 
navd, ‘ he is my friend ;’ po laches ta teresales parnavo, ‘ it is better 
that thou shouldst have him a friend’ (i. e. ‘friendly’); ta te penes 
same parnavenghe C avin, ‘tell all the friends to come.’ From this is 
formed the abstract parnavoipe, ‘friendship :’ ker mdnghe akd parna- 
voipe, ‘do me this friendship’ (i. e. ‘favor’). 

Frog — zdmpa . — do not know the derivation of this ivord, which, 
however, appears to me to be of Slavonic origin. 

From— A blative part. tar. From the rel. pronoun kon. Katdr 
ti hindovi, ‘from India;’ katdr ti polin (Ttbitv) avava, ‘from the city 
I come ;’ katdr to sasto, ‘from the right’ (i. e. ‘side’) ; katdr ti drdk 
kerena mol, ‘ from the grape they make wine.’ 


» “ FesA, ‘ foret.’ ” Vaillant, p. 461. 

\ Pott writes the word weesh, vesz, vash, more in harmony with bishe. I have 
heard the word pronounced vest, though rarely. 

^ “Tirei, pries’ ang pani om, ‘je suis votre ami, votre frfire.’” Vaillant, p. 391. 
This is extremely corrupt. It should probably stand thus : tiro pries ’som, pral 

Si/m. 
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Full — perdo; Bor., perdo . — From the Sr. root prt., ‘ to fill,’ is formed 
the participle piirta, ‘ full, filled, complete.’ There is a striking resem- 
blance between the Spanish and Turkish Gypsy words, whenever they 
can be traced to their proper Sr. root. 

To become pull — pertiovdva . — A compound verb, of the mid. voice, 
composed of perdo, ‘ full,’ and avdva, ‘ I come.’ Perdile me yakd, 
‘ my eyes have become full (of tears) ;’ Greek •/Bfilipiiai, from 


Gait — piripe, — From piro, ‘ a foot,’ b}"^ the addition of the particle pe. 
It is applied to horses and donkeys, especially to the former, which 
are valued according to the smoothness of their gait, so much es- 
teemed by the Turks. Piripe is mostly applied to that pace of the 
horse called amble ; Pers. rahvan, ‘ easilv moving on a road.’ Piripe 
terela ? lerela, ‘ has it a good gait ? it has amare grastesJcoro piripe 
nandi lacho, ‘ our horse’s gait is not good.’ 

Gaelic — sir; Bor., sar. — This word is probably of Persian origin, from 
sir, ‘garlic, allium.’ The present Hindustani word is seer, ‘garlic,’ 
as given by Borrow in his vocabulary. 

Gikdle — Jciusti/c. — This is a Persian word, Mustek, meaning generally 
‘ the fetters put to the feet of horses’, as in the stables of the East. 
Kiustek, as it signifies ‘ something that binds, a tie,’ has been applied 
by the Gypsies to the girdle, as a fastening. 

Girl — See nov. 

To give — ddva ; Bor., dinar. — This is evidently from the Sr. dd,* ‘ to 
give,’ which is extremely common in all the Indo-European languages, 
ancient and modern. This verb is irregular in its conjugation : imp. 
de, ‘give thou;’ deman, ‘give to me;’ a.or. diniom, ‘I gave,’ which 
approaches more nearly to Borrow’s fonn. Ddva has also another 
signification, ‘ to beat, to strike, to knock,’ extremely common among 
all the Gypsies, taken probably from the colloquial usages of the 
Greeks. K6n dela o vutdr ? ‘who knocks at the door ?’ instead of 
murela, ‘strikes;’ diniomtes li pak, ‘I struck it on the wing;’ dinids 
e castesa amare chukles, ‘he struck with a stick (i. c. ‘ivood’) our 
dog;' o mmdsh dinidspes e yek haresa, ‘the man w.as struck vith a 
stone;’ kon dinids te romniaj ‘who struck thy ivife ?’ Ditto, part., 
‘given, struck, flogged.’ 

To GO — -java. — Tliis verb I refer to the Sr. yd, ‘to go, to move.’ It is 
universal among the Gypsies, and used as the Greeks use their iS^rupi, 
and the Turks yitmek. Aorist, yheliom, ‘ I went,’ pronounced at 
times yheryhiom: kdrin kajes, or kamajes? ‘where wilt thou go?’ 
yheliom to ydv, ‘I went to the village:’ ylield avri, ‘he went out;’ 
jela pto yorkes, ‘ he goes ivorse ;’ jeV avela, ‘ he goes (and) comes,’ Gr. 
ij.-T'ij'Ef IqxBtai, Turk, yhider yhelir, meaning to go continually to and 
fro. At times java is used in a transitive sense : yheryhiom yiv to 
vasidv, ‘I went (i. e. ‘ I carried’) wheat to the mill ;’ yhelidn ti polin 
(.voltr)? yheliom, ‘didst thou go to the city ? I went;’ java te dikdv, 

‘ I go to see.’ 


* Armenian dal . — Te. 
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To GO ont — niglavava . — A compound verb, formed of the Sr. root kram, 
‘ to go, to walk, to step,’ joined to mV, ‘ out.’ Aor. niglistiniom and 
niglistiliom, ‘ I went out.’ The Sr. Icram is a favorite word with the 
Gypsies, and, joined to prepositions, it is frequently to be heard among 
them. NigUstiniom avri, ‘ I went out,’ Gr. ix^alvm i'^oi • Jcamanig- 
lavav, ‘ I shall go out ;’ imp. niglav, ‘ go thou out.’ 

God — devel ;* Br., devil ; Bor., debel, ostebel, umdebel. — These terms 
have a striking similarity, and are derived from the Sr. deva, ‘ a god,’ 
Lat. dens, Gr. In regard to the first syllables of Borrow’s terms, 

os-dehel and um-debel, I think they are Spanish articles. He says that 
the um of the third word is probably (the 6m) the ineffable and mys- 
terious name of the Hindu Godhead. Mr. Borrow remarks in his 
glossary that the word was pronounced by a Christian Gypsy o-del, 
o dand, and o-devel. The o in this case is the Greek article, which 
the Moslem Gypsies generally reject. In this, the Gypsies have imi- 
tated the Greeks, who never pronounce the name of God without the 
article, S Oebs. This term, among the Gypsies, when used as an invo- 
cation, admits the pronoun at the end of the word, contrary to the 
general usages of their language : devldm, ‘ my God ;’ more usually 
they say madil, mo devil. Duk e devlis, ‘ love God :’ devlis instead of 
develis, a clipped form of the acc. of nouns in el. Achen devlisa, 
‘ rest ye with God,’ a common form of salutation ; ja devlisa, ‘ go thou 
with God.’ There is a peculiar use of this term which has always 
appeared to me very curious : pelidm opri me devliste, ‘ I fell upon 
my back’ (lit. ‘upon my God’); per te devliste, ‘fall on thy back;’ 
per devlikanis, ‘fall on thy back.’ BevUkand, adj., ‘godly,’ Lat. divi- 
nus : devlikand manush, ‘ a godly man ;’ devlUcani romni, ‘ a godly 
woman.’ 

Good — lachd ; Br., loKho ; Bor., lacho, fendd . — The origin of this word 
is quite unknown to me. It is extremely common among all the Gyp- 
sies, and well known in Rouraelia and Wallachia. Lachd dives, ‘good 
day, good morning lachd manush, ‘ a good man ;’ lachi romni, ‘ a 
good woman ;’ lachi romnia, ‘good women ;’ lachd mas, ‘good meat ;’ 
lachd grast, ‘good horse:’ lachis,adv., po laches, ‘better.’ The 

Moslem Gypsies make use of Turk, dahi, ‘ more,’ to form the com- 
parative degree (Section V) : dahi lachis, ‘ better.’ 

Gold — somnakdi, galpea; Bor,, sonaeai. — Gdlpea I cannot explain. The 
Sr. kanaka, ‘ gold,’ to which Borrow refers, appears to me an improb- 
able, not to say an impossible, derivation. The derivation of somna- 
kdi may be sought in the Sr. word sdnasi, ‘ gold.’ 

Gourd — dudum .\ — This term is applied to all the species of this plant, 
common in these countries, and very generally used by all classes of 
people. The only Sr. word with which I am able to compare it is 
dudruma, ‘ a green onion.’ As to the rejection of the liquid r, we 
have occasion to note numerous examples of it in the course of the 
Vocabulary. 

Grain, wheat — giv, iv ; Bor,, gi, guy,jil . — These terms, and our altog, 

‘ wheat, corn,’ I refer to the Sr. sitd and siiga, both having the signifi- 


* “ O rfe?, ‘ le dien.’ ” Vaillant, p. 457. “ Dewel.” Arndt, p.l74. 
if Armexiian tutum^ * squash, vegetable, marrow/— Ta, 
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' cation of the ab«re. Sitd, also denotes ‘ the furrow made by the plow,’ 
as well as ‘ the goddess of fruits sttya, ‘ grain,’ and, in general, ‘ every 
kind of cereal product,’ and ‘ rice.’ The Gypsy forms are made by 
cutting off the final syllable ta, which the Greek has preserved. The 
Slavonic, which has preserved many archetypal Sanskrit words in 
their utmost purity, has zito and zeta, signifying ‘ all kinds of cereal 
products.’ This term is very frequently pronounced iv. 

Grape — -drak ; Bor., dracay, traquias, mollati . — These are evidently 
derived from the Sr. drAksha, ‘ grape.’ The third word of Borrow I 
refer to mol, ‘ wine.’ Though this term, molati, is unknown to the 
Gypsies near Constantinople, A^aillant has marked it as common among 
those on the banks of the Danube, writing it moleti. The Sr. word 
is madhuta, ‘ sweetness,’ not found, however, in the great dictionary 
of Wilson. Draka lache isi, ‘ the grapes are good ;’ kerela drak, ‘ it 
makes (i. e. ‘ produces’) grape’ (‘grapes’) ; i drak khenala, ‘ the grape 
(grapes), they eat them ;’ katar it drak kerena mol, ‘ from the grapes 
tliey make wine.’ 

Grass — char ; Bor., char . — 

To GRAZE — charava . — The Sr. verb char, ‘ to go, to eat,’ is applied also 
to the grazing of cattle. The Gypsy word char is applied principally 
to hay, and the verb itself to the feeding of animals, by hay or other 
vegetable substances ; it corresponds to the Greek xoS'^dQetv, which at 
first was applied to feeding animals with hay (xdqtog), and by degrees 
came to mean also the taking of food by man ; hence our jiropTu/pw, 
‘I am satiated.’ Bon’ow defines char as ‘grass, yerha.’’ 

Great — bard . — This adjective seems to be related to the Sr. hkara, 
‘much, excessive.’ Mo ker isi hard, ‘my house is great;’ bard man- 
ush, ‘ a great man.’ 

Greek — b^amd ; Bor., paillo. — ^These two terms, which appear to be 
related, I am totally unable to explain. It is extremely difficult to 
give plausible explanations of all the terms which the Gypsies have 
given to the neighboring nations. Here in Turkey, with the excep- 
tion of a few names, which I have noted in the A''ocabulary as peculiar 
to them, they use the same terms as the Greeks and Turks. PI. 
iaZame, ‘Greeks;’ ia/awand ‘ a Greek village ;’ ftaforam, ‘ a Greek 
woman;’ pi. 6a/amnia; balamanes, adv. form, i. q. rgaixtarl: bala- 
manes janes? ‘ dost thou know Greek?’ 

To GRIND — pishava . — From the Sr. verbal root pish, ' to grind, to pound, 
to bruise, to powder,’ Lat. pinsere. With the Gypsies this word is 
used merely for grinding corn in mills, or between two large circular 
stones. Oiv gherghidm to vasiav, kamapishdvles, ‘ wheat I have car- 
ried to the mill ; I shall grind it.’ 

Guard — arakav ; Bor., aracate . — 

To GUARD — arakava; Bor., aracatear . — Both these terms can with 
perfect propriety be referred to the Sr. root raksh, ‘ to guard, to pro- 
tect.’ The initial a, so constant in all these forms, may^ be explained 
as an inorganic prefix. It may be, however, that the a is the rem- 
nant of a preposition. The Gypsies have dropped the final sibilant 
of the Sr. root, a proceeding upon which we shall have occasion to 
remark in the next Section. This tei-m has often the signification of 
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‘ waiting.’ Ta araJcavel khandi dives, ‘ to wait a fisw days’ — arakavel 
is here in the middle voice ; arakiovdva, arakavghiSm, ‘ I have guard- 
ed;’ arakav, ‘wait thou.’ 

Gypsy — r6m. — All the various denominations for this strange race com- 
mon among foreigners are to the Gypsies themselves totally unknown. 
It is still more to be wondered at that foreigners should never have 
adopted the appellation by which they call themselves, and which is 
common to them wherever they live, whether in Asia or Europe. Be- 
fore I proceed to the explanation of this term, I will give the various 
names by which they are known among foreigners in various parts of 
the world.* The German zigeuner, Russian zigari, zigani, Persian 
and Turkish zengi and ehingene, and ATatyfavoi. of the Greeks,f seem 
to come from one and the same original, which Borrow makes to be 
“ zincali, the black men of Zend or Ind a derivation of no value. 
Another class of words seem to belong to the term ityimtog, ‘ Egyp- 
tian,’ they having been formerly supposed to originate from Egypt. 
This word has been corrupted by us into ymsai, yvgxat, a term 
which we now very frequently apply to dirty and ragged people. 
The Bulgarians call them gupti, the Spaniards gitanos (properly gip- 
tanos), and their haunts in the cities of Spain gitaneria. The Eng- 
lish gypsy is from the same root. The Greeks also have another 
term, xax^l^elog, more in use in liouraelia. The French call them 
Bohemiens, probably from their having come to France from Bohemia, 
as they also have been called Germans and Flemish from their com- 
ing from those countries. All these terms are known to the Gypsies, 
but are never used by them ; never will a Gypsy call a fellow-coun- 
tryman dxalyyavov or here, as in other parts of the world, 

they scrupulously avoid all the usual foreign terms. The derivation 
of the Turkish ehingene and its correspondents in other languages is 
still a desideratum, and probably much time will pass before its ety- 
mology will be fully explained. 

As to the term ram, it has a double signification — being used for 
man in general, and likewise for a man of their own race as distinct 
from one of other descent ; romni, in like manner, means ‘ woman.’ 
Rom is also used for ‘husband,’ and romni for ‘wife.’ Romano (fein. 
romani) is the adjective form. This term, it appears to me, can be 
referred to the Sr. r&ma, a name of the god Yishnu, and of three of 
his incarnations. By the Gypsies it may have been given to their 
tribe as worshipping in an especial manner this god. Karin isi to 
rom ? ‘ where is thy husband ?’ chori romni, ‘ a poor woman ;’ lachi 
romni, ‘ a good woman ;’ sdvvore o r6m, ‘ all the men ;’ romani chip, 

‘ the Gjrpsy language ;’ kon dini&s aware roma, ‘ who struck our men ?’ 
i romni leskeri isi phuri, ‘ his wife is old ;’ me praleskoro romni, ‘ my 


* Vaillant (p. 4) gives sixty-eight vaiioos denominations of these people, which 
are mostly varieties of those whidi I note. 

t Alessio da Somavera, who published his “Tesoro della Lingua Greca Volgare” 
in Paris, 1109, gives the following terms, which are still in use : 

‘ zingana, zingara dt^vyxamfiini, ‘bottega di zingano;’ dv^tyxoiairvj, dvjvyxavfvu, 
‘zinganare;’ ‘da zingano dr’fvyxardjtovXoi', ‘ zingarino 

at^iyxavog, ‘zingano, zingaro.’ 
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brother’s wife e yavresJcoro romni, ‘the wife of the other;’ o dat 
romni&kwi, ‘the father of the wife’ (i. e. ‘father-in-law’); dikava e 
romes, ‘ I see the man ;’ romano lav, ‘ a Gypsy word :’ pi. roma ‘ men ;’ 
romnia ‘ women :’ khorakhano rom, ‘ a Sloslem Gypsy ;’ balamano 
rorti, ‘ a Greek Gypsy.’ 

The Gypsies themselves call malkoeh a tribe of their own country- 
men, who continually roam from village to village, particularly in 
Asia, working in brass and iron, and who, on the score of religion, 
are always of the profession of the village where for the time they 
work. Should a child be bom whilst in a Greek village, it is baptized, 
and in the next circumcised. They travel to Jerusalem, and there be- 
come hadjis, ‘ pilgrims.’ They are industrious, and are considered by 
their fellow-countrymen as wealthy. I have never been able to 
ascertain any other denominations peculiar to their tribes, though I 
have repeatedly questioned Gypsies from various parts of Turkey. 

Gvpsy tent — kaiwM. — This term is applied by the Gypsies in general 
to the black and dirty tents used by their nomadic fellow-countrymen 
in their roaming expeditions. They bear no resemblance to the ordi- 
nary tents used by Mohammedans in their wars or military expedi- 
ditions. These Gypsy tents arc formed by a pole raised from the 
ground, of rather more than the height of a man, and supported at 
its two ends by other poles. Over this horizontal pole is thrown the 
covering, blacked by the soot and smoke of the fires, and under this 
frail covering squat the family, with a host of naked and loathsome 
offspring. So frail and light is this tent, that many of them are placed 
upon a single horse, and so transported from place to place. Kaiuna 
has no relation to any of the terms for ‘tent’ belonging to the coun- 
tries in which the Gypsies live. I refer it to the Sr. katin, ‘matted, 
screened,’ from kata, ‘ a mat, a twist of straw or grass,’ ‘ a screen of 
the same.’ PI. katwnes. Kaiunenyhoro rom, ‘ a Gypsy of the tents,’ 
as distinguisihed from those living in villages and never roaming ; 
katunengheri romni, ‘ a Gypsy woman of the tents.’ 


M. 

IIabitatios — bashipe ; Bor., bestipen . — 

To INHABIT — beshava ; Bor., bestelar. — These words are doubtless con- 
nected with the Sr. roots vas, ‘ to dwell, to inhabit,’ and vif, ‘ to en- 
ter, to settle, to sit.’ Bisid som, ‘ I am sitting.’ Bashipe is from this 
verb, by tlie change of i into a, and the addition of the usual particle 
pe, which we have already explained. Kamabeshes otia hut dives ? 
‘ wilt thou stay there many days ?’ beshela bashe mande, ‘ he resides 
near me.’ Borrow defines bestipen as meaning ‘ wealth, riches.’ Let 
the reader remember that the Latin possideo, ‘ to possess,’ and posses- 
sto, express the idea of ‘ sitting, residing upon’ what is our own, and, 
in course of time, the property itself. So that we can with perfect 
propriety translate bestipen ‘ possession.’ 

Hail — kukudi . — This is a Greek terra, xovxxoidwe, diminutive form of 
xAxxog, ‘ a grain, any small body.’ It is applied by the Greeks to 
small pustules on the human body, and to the kernels of fruits ; Lat. 
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acinus. In this latter case, the word is written Koixxovxtpv and xovx- 
xoii'gmv. The Gypsies accent this word on the final syllable, differ- 
ing much from the universal pronunciation of the Greeks them- 
selves.* 

Hair — bal ; Br., hala ; Bor., hal. — ^The Sr. 6dZa, to which I have refer- 
red in speaking of foot, is applied by the Gypsies exclusively to the 
hair of the head. Compare the Lat pilus, Fr. poil.\ Pako isi, n& 
ierela bal, ‘ he is bald, (and) has no hair plur. halA, rarely used ; Mr. 
Brown’s word is in the plur. form. 

Half — yekpdsh ; Bor., pas, pasque, tnajara. — My own term for ‘ half’ 
is a compound, having the well known Sr. numeral eka, ‘ one,’ prefixed 
to a word corresponding to Sorrow’s pas. The latter part may be 
referred to the Sr. paksha, ‘ a side, a half.’ The Gypsies of Turkey, 
unlike those of Spain, constantly join it with yek, ‘ one,’ like the 
English ‘ one half, a half.’ It is found in the terms yeJcpashardtti, 
‘midnight,’ yekpashdives, noon' The third term given by Borrow 
is related to Sr. madhya, ‘ middle.’ 

Hammer — sivri ; Br., sivree ; Bor., caslo. — The etymology of this terra 
is unknown to me. Casto appears to be from the Sr. kash, ‘ to strike, 
to torment,’ part, kashta, ‘ the striker, the instrument of striking.’ 

Hand — vast ;i Br., domuk; ^or., chova, has (plur. bastes). — The Sr. 
kasta signifies ‘hand.’ Borrow explains chova as derived from ckar- 
pata, ‘the palm with the fingers open.’ This explanation is extreme- 
ly improbable. Bas, bastes, are evidently related to the above Sr. 
hasta, and not, as Borrow indicates, to the Persian bazu, as that is 
from the Sr. bdhu, ‘arm.’ Mr. Brown’s term, domuk, k ‘fist.’ Te 
shukiovel mo vast, ‘let my hand become dry’ (i. e. ‘ paralyzed’) ; bi- 
vastenyhoTO, ‘without hands’ (i. e. ‘workmen’). 

Handful — humek. — This appears to be, the Persian bumuk, or burenk, 
‘ res acqnisita, reposita, thesaurus’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.). It is a very 
common term among the Gypsies. 

Hare — shoshoi . — Sr. yaga. * a hare, a rabbit.’ This is one of the many 
words which the Gypsies have inherited directly from their Hindu 
ancestors, and has no connection with the names generally given to 
this animal by the other Indo-European nations. 

Harlot— nuhli ; Br., lobnee ; Bor., lumi, lumiaka. — The Sr. ad- 
jective from lobha, ‘appetite, lust, desire,’ signifies ‘the de- 

sirer, the enamored,’ and generally, ‘one given to illicit passions.’ 

To HAVE — terdva ; Bor., terelar. — Following the analogy of formation 
of Gypsy verbs, it is most natural to refer this word to the Sr. verbal 
root tri or tar, ‘ to pass over, to cross,’ also ‘ to prevail over, to 
preserve.’ Its signification, however, connects it rather with dhri, 
dhar, ‘ to hold, to keep.’ O devil terela links, ‘ God has (i. e. ‘ care’) 
of them;’ from the Greek ^’o^rois, i. e. (pqoinK,ef, terdva. te pendv 


* The Armenian word gargood is nearer this Gypsy sound of hikudt, and all 
these forms probably have a Sanskrit origin. The Greek words introduced into the 
Armenian are but slightly changed except in the gutturala — ^Ta. 

■t It is a singular coincidence that the Armenian word hair is, in orthography and 
pronunciation, precisely the English word hair . — Ta. 

J “ITast, tcoM, hand.” Arndt, p. 382. 
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tAke, ‘ I have (i. e. ‘ I intend’) to speak to 'thee terava did cha- 
ven, ‘ I have two children terava yek grast, ‘ I have a horse.’ 

Head — sherd, shoro ;* Bor., joro . — I refer these words to the Sr. firas, 
‘ head.’ Me sherhte, ‘ in my head ’ (i. e. ‘ mind’) ; tovdva mo skord, ‘ I 
wash my head ;’ gherald shord, ‘ a scabby head.’ 

Healthy — shastd ; Br., sastd. — 1 refer this word to the vulgar Sr. gasta, 
‘ fortunate, commendable, excellent,’ part, of the verbal root pas, ‘ to 
bless, to wish good to, to confer a benediction.’ It is very natural to 
pass from this meaning to that of health. To many Gypsies the 
term is unknown, and in its stead they use the Turkish sagh, ‘ heal- 
thy, strong, entire.’ Shastd manush, ‘a robust man;’ hut shastd, 
‘very healthy.’ Shasto means also ‘the right hand,’ precisely as the 
Turks use the above sagh for ‘ the right side ;’ katakd shastd terela 
ves te ruk, ‘ on the right it has a mountain and trees.’ 

To HEAR — shundva ; ^or., junar . — ^From the Sr. root pru, ‘to hear,’ 
present crinomi, which has been changed by the Gypsies into shundva, 
by throwing out the semivowel r of the root. A similar example of 
the rejection of >• we shall presently see in shingh, ‘horn.’ Aor. shun- 
ghidm, ‘I have heard :’ shunghidm ii pdlin (nditv) kamajes, ‘I have 
heard that thou wilt go to the city ;’ tend, shunel, so te penen leske, 
‘ and not to hear what they may say to him ;’ net shunH, ‘ be does not 
hear’ (i. e. ‘ ho is deaf’). 

Heart — oghi, onghl . — For want of a better derivation, I am inclined to 
refer this Gypsy term to the Sr. anga, ‘ a limb, member.’ Kamila 
m' oghi te lav, ‘ my heart desires to take dikdva kd. teresa oghi te 
khds, ‘I see that thou hast heart (i. e. ‘appetite’) to eat;’ ogheske, 
‘ for the soul,’ i. e. ‘ alms,’ also ‘ religions austerities for the salvation 
of the soul.’ 

He.vt — tattipe . — Formed from the adjective tattd, ‘ warm,’ Sr. tapta, by 
the addition of the usual particle pe. In the place of this word I 
have frequently heard tabioipii, from the same Sr. root tap, ‘to heat.’ 

Heavy — bard . — We shall have occasion to notice a similar word, in 
speaking of stone. The Sr. bhdra, ‘burden, weight’ (Gr. ^dgog), has 
in this term been changed into an adjective by the Gypsies. 

Heel — kfur, khur . — This belongs to the Sr. khura, ‘ a hoof, a horse’s 
hoof, the foot of a bedstead :’ with no other Sr. term can it be so rea- 
sonably identified. The pronunciation is very peculiar, nor do the 
above consonants accurately indicate it. 

Hen — kaini, kagni, kaind ; Br., kahnee ; Bor., cani . — I derive this term 
from the Sr. hansa, ‘ goose,’ fem. hansi, whence our •ii\v, cutting off the 
final s, Eng. goose, Lat. anser, cutting off the initial consonant. Germ. 
gam and hahn, Slav, gus' and gonsi. Another Gypsy term, gusto, 
‘ goose,’ referred to by Borrow, confirms this derivation. A Gypsy 
woman told me that kaind means ‘ hen,’ and papina, ‘ goose.’ But I 
suspect that the latter is our common ndnia^ ‘ a duck.’f 

Here — ate, avatid . — The relation of these terms to the Sr. is not per- 
fectly clear. Ate may be related to atra, ‘in this place, here,’ which. 


* " Schi,r6, Uchero, ckeru., ‘knpf.’" Aindt, p. 382. 
f (Jeeie in Rnumelia are an article of extensive tratSc with the Gypsies. 

VOL. VII. 25 
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like many other Sr. words, in passing into the Gypsy idiom, has di'op- 
ped its r (Section IV). The second term, also a common one, may 
have been formed in a manner similar to dives, avdives ; it is more 
emphatic. Zend, avadha, ‘ here,’ from the Sr. ava, is probably inti- 
mately related to atio/id. Ate ist t6 d&t? ‘is thy father here?’ na 
isdmas ate, ‘ I was not here.’ Attar, ‘ from here,’ idad^sv, is a corrup- 
tion of atiatar, or atet&r : — t&r is the usual particle forming the abla- 
tive cases of Gypsy nouns, the Gr. &tv ; see Grammar, Section V. 

To HOLD — astardva. — This verb I refer to the Sr. root stri, ‘ to spread, 
to strew.’ The initial a of the Gypsy verb is an addition often ob- 
served in Gypsy words, and common also to the Turks, who can never 
pronounce a word beginning with st without adding a vowel.* As- 
tardd, ‘ held, seized;’ astardilo, ‘he was taken;’ nasti astarghiomles, 
‘ I could not seize him ;’ kdna astarghidnles ? ‘ where didst thou take 
it V 

Hole — khdv. — We have already explained the verb khatdia, ‘to dig.’ 
From the same Sr. root khan comes khani, ‘ a mine ;’ it is applied 
however to whatever is dug, or excavated. IChdv has been formed by 
the change of the final n into v. 

Honey — avghin. — This appears to be a Persian word, abgin, ‘ a bee,’ 
and Mane, ‘apiarium, alveare’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.). It is sin- 
gular that the Gypsies should have abandoned the ordinary Sr. madhn, 
‘ honey,’ and adopted this new and foreign term. 

Horn — shingh ; Bor., singe, snngalo. — Comp, the Sr. pringa, ‘ a horn.’ 
The Gypsies have rejected the liquid r in many syllables containing 
it. The pronunciation of this liquid, in many cases, resembles that 
of the French at Paris, where the r is often a dead letter to a foreign 
ear, and at times appears like a liquid 1. Borrow defines srmgalo ‘ a 
he-goat,’ evidently analogous to the Sr. pringina, ‘ a ram,’ literally 
‘ homed.’ 

Horse — grdst Br., gras ; Bor., gras, gra . — 

Mare — grastni ; Br., gramee ; Bor., grant. — These terms I derive from 
the Sr. verbal root gras, ‘ to eat, to feed.’ This conjecture of mine 
may be confirmed by an example from the Greek — tpo^Ctg, ‘ mare, 
cow,’ from ‘ to nourish, to feed, to graze.’’ For the formation of 

the fem. grastni by the suffix ni, see Section V. Lacho grdst, ‘ a good 
horse ;’ akle grastesa allidn? aklesa, ‘ with that horse didst thou come ? 
with that (horse)’ ; lacho grdst isi, ‘ it is a good horse ;’ terela deshe 
grasten, ‘he has (i. e. ‘ owns’) ten horses.’ Grasteskoro, ‘of the horse,’ 
or ‘ horseman,’ also grastand, Innixog, grdi among the Wallachian 
Gypsies ; grastoro, ‘ a small horse.’ The reader, in perusing my re- 
marks on the formation of feminine nouns (Section V), will be con- 
vinced of the correctness of writing this word with a final t, which 
has been omitted in both Mr. Brown’s and Mr. Borrow’s terms. 

House — ker Br., kerr ; Bor., qner. — This term may be related to the 

Sr. agdra or dgdra, ‘ house, residence.’ The change of gh to k is con- 
firmed by agosto, changed to queroslo, ‘the month of August’ (Bor.). 


* See the definition of nnmber six. 

+ “ ft-ei, ‘ chevaL’” Vaillant, p. 363. 
i “ iEer, ‘ maisoa”’ Yaillant, p. 363. 
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Ker&va luvo ker, ‘ I am making a new house ich isomas me prales- 
koro kerhte, ‘ yesterday I was in my brother’s house t6 tat to ker m ? 
‘is thy father in the house V hard ker, ‘a large house;’ tapilo o ker, 
‘ the house was burnt ;’ mo ker isi bard, ‘ my house is large ;’ mokavdd 
ker, ‘painted house;’ kaleskoro isi o ker? ‘whose is the house?’ me 
praleskoro ker, ‘ the house of my brother ;’ isdm id ker, ‘ I am in the 
house,’ or kereste, ‘ in the house.’ 

How MANY — kebdr. — Kebdr chaven teresa? ‘how many children hast 
thou V 

How MUCH — keti. — Compare Sr. kati, ‘ how many, how much,’ a word 
related to ka, the interrogative pronoun. This term has the same 
Uses and significations as the Sr. term. Keti dives teresa tresca ? 
‘ how many days hast thou the intermittent fever V keti isdnas sdv- 
vore ? ‘ how many were you all ?’ keti bersh kerghian to rashdi ? ‘ how 
many years didst thou make with the teacher’ (i. e. ‘ pass in school’) ? 
keti cAaven terela? ‘how many children has he’ (or ‘she’)? keti ber- 
shenghoro isi, ‘how old is he’ (i. e. ‘of how many years’) ? keti love 
dinidn ? ‘ how much money didst thou give ?’ This word is often 
used in the quantitive case ; as ketenghe lilidnles ? ‘ for how much 
didst thou take (i. e. ‘buy’) it?’ bishenghe, ‘for twenty.’ 

To be HUNGRY — bokdliovdva. — Compare the Sr. verb bhuj, ‘ to eat, to 
enjoy,’ bubhuksku, ‘ wishing to eat, hungry.’ Bokald, ‘ hungry :’ ho- 
kald isdm, ‘ I am hungry.’ The verb is formed from this adjective 
and the verb avdva, and is in constant use in this form. Te bokalio- 
vela arakela manrd, ‘ and should he be hungry, he finds bread.’ 

I. 

To INCREASE — bariovdva. — A verb in the mid. voice, from bard, ‘ great,’ 
and avdva. Sd kerena te chaven? bariorvdvalen, ‘how are thy chil- 
dren ? I am increasing them ’ (i. e. ‘ I am rearing them’) ; baridna 
o ruk, ‘the trees grow’ (i. e. ‘increase’). 

Infant, young — itknd. — This term is used often, like ehavo, ‘a child,’ 
and rakld, ‘ a young one.’ Keti tiknen terela ? ‘ how many children 
has he ’ (or ‘ she ’) ? td e tikne isi melale, ‘ and the children are dirty :’ 
here the word is used without reference to a mother or a father. 
Penghids yek tiknes, ‘she begat a young one;’ in the same manner 
a Greek may say lyivvijae iva gixqbv. Mold o yek tiknd, ‘ the one 
child died ;’ achile o dui, ‘ the two remained.’ Fem. tikni : tiknia 
teresa ? ‘ hast thou female children ?’ 

To INHABIT — See habitation. 

Invalid — naisvdli ; Br., nashvalli ; Bor., merdo. — The first two terms 
are composed of the negative na and vali, the meaning of which we 
shall examine. The s is euphonic. The Sr. hala means ‘ power, 
strength, an army ;’ compare also the Slav, velii, and velikie, ‘ strong, 
powerful.’ The etymology of this term is elucidated by the Lat. de- 
bilis, ‘ invalid,’ formed by the neg. de and the word bala, ‘ strenoth.’ 
Sorrow’s word, merdo, is from the Sr. part, mrita, ‘ dead, mortal :’ 
among the Gypsies, as with us in the term ga^ivdyevog, it means 
‘ emaciated, wasting.’ Our d^guiamg and da&svr^g, and the Slav, ne- 
mozeiiie, from the neg. ne and mogn, ‘ to be strong,’ have the same 
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formation with the Gypsy naiavuli. Mr. Brown’s term should be writ- 
ten with one 1. To many Gypsies this term is totally unknown, and 
in its stead they use namporeme, a Greek word, composed of the neg. 
na and ipnoqw, ‘I can, I am able.’ Namp6rema, ‘sickness’ Ip- 
nogS), ‘ I am unwell’). They have adopted the word from the Greeks, 
using ivEfinoQiav^ instead of da&iyeta. Such incongruous combina- 
tions of terms from different languages, often remarked even in culti- 
vated European languages, are entirely excusable among the ignorant 
Gypsies. Me isdmaa namporeme, ‘ I was sick.’ 

Iron — shastir, shasirt ; Br., aastir ; Bor., saa. — The Sr. pastra signifies 
‘ a weapon made of iron,’ and ‘ iron’ itself ; it is from the root fas, 
‘ to wound, to kiU.’ Kerela shastir, ‘ he makes (i. e. ‘he works’) iron’ ; 
shastireskoro, ‘ a worker in iron ;’ to shastir, ‘ in iron ’ (i. e. ‘ in prison’). 

Itch — gher ; Bor., guel . — 

Itcht — gheralo. — The Sr. noun gara is ‘poisonous drink, a poison, sick- 
ness, disease ;’ garala, from the same root, is ‘ venom’ in general, and 
appears to have given origin to gheralo. In the word given by Bor- 
row, gtiel, we observe the transmutation of the liquid r into 1. That 
this general name should have been applied by the Gypsies to a spe- 
cial disease, naturally aftbrds a presumption that the disease was a 
common one among them, or among the people with whom they had 
intercourse. Such is the case with the Gypsies, and with the common 
people of the countries where they have passed, or among whom they 
have settled. Vermin, scabby heads, loathsome rashes, and the itch, 
are the usual companions of poverty, filth, and ignorance. It is no 
wonder, then, that they should have applied the term ‘poison’ to this 
particular disease. It is well to remark that the common people of 
the East, like other people of similar education elsewhere, attribute 
most of their diseases to internal poisoning, remnants of former medi- 
cal theories. Borrow defines garipe, another similar word, as meaning 
‘ scab.’ In this sense gherald is used by some Gypsies, as mo shoro 
gkerald, ‘ my scabby head.’ This is properly a Greek expression — 
itch; <i»ttgiaafdvos, ‘one affected with loathsome cutaneous 
eruptions.’ Gher, pronounced jel, I have heard applied to the small 
pox by some Gypsies. It is from the same base as gher. 


J. 

Jew— — This is from the Turks, who call these people and chi- 
fui, by way of contempt. Yahudi is also another term in use among 
the Turks, corresponding to the Greek 'lovdaXog. The Greeks now 
always call them 'E§gaXoi (pron. 'O^qaioi). PI. jutne, ‘Jews ;’ jutnl, 
‘ a Jewish woman jutano, ‘ Jewish ;’ jutoro, , a young Jew ;’ jutnidri, 
‘a young Jewish girl;’ brakeresa jutanes? ‘dost thou speak the Jew- 
ish language ?’ 

K. 

To KICK — lahtdava . — The Gr. hixxl%(a can hardly have given origin to 
this Gypsy verb, as it has become altogether obsolete among the peo- 
ple, and in its stead we use aioiiJS, ‘ I kick.’ Only the educated of 
our nation make use of The Persian has leked zeden, ‘ to kick. 
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calcitrare' to which this Gypsy verb can be referred ; many Gypsy 
words are intimately related to the present Persian. I know of no 
Sr. word to which the Persian can be referred. The verb is a com- 
pound one: ddva, ‘I give,’ serves to form also some other verbs. 

King — tahkar, taakdr ;* Bor., craltis. — My word resembles the Pers. 
khatkiar, ‘king, ruler,’ with transposition of the initial consonants, or 
more probably with rejection of the initial kh, which is pronounced 
so gently by the Gypsies as often not to be heard at all. Even in 
pronouncing tahkar, the h is so gently aspirated as to be virtually 
omitted, and in fact many Gypsies pronounce the word as I have writ- 
ten it in the second form. The Sr. chakravat, ‘ an emperor,’ may bear 
relation to this term, as perhaps also to the Persian. Craltis is the 
Slav, krai, ‘ a king,’ so common among the nations that speak the 
Slavonic dialects. The absence of a well defined root in all these de- 
finitions evidently goes to prove that the Gypsies, in leaving their 
country, and coining among people under regular regal power, had no 
appropriate word to express the idea of a king, as he appeared to 
them in their gradual peregrinations westward. Their word rujan we 
shall meet in ‘ nobleman.’ Takareskoro, ‘ of the king ;’ takarni, 
‘ queen.’ 

Kiss — chumi, cham ; Bor., chwpendi . — 

To KISS — chumiddva. — We have here a word easily referable to the Sr. 
root churnb, ‘ to kiss.’ The final 6 has been dropped by the Gypsies, 
precisely as the Greeks pronounce the Ital. ampula, ampola, ‘ a small 
flask,’ dpovhx. Liom tutdr yek cham, ‘I have taken from thee a kiss’ 
(i. e. ‘ I have kissed thee’). Chumiddva is compounded of chum and 
the verb ddva, ‘ to give.’ 

Kneis — koch. — Gr. and generally applied to warts, often to 

small bones, and at times to bones in general. The Greeks say novour 
rd xdrjid /uov, ‘ my knees pain me.’ By the Gypsies the term has 
been applied exclusively to the knees. Plur. kochd, ‘ knees.’ It is 
a term well known to all Gypsies, and probably comes from the Slav. 
host', ‘ bone.’ Me kochd dukenaman, ‘ my knees pain me.’ 

Knife — churi ; Bor., ehul6, chord. — From the Sr. root chhur, ‘ to eat, 
scindere, secarei Borrow’s first term is formed by a commutation of 
the liquids, so common in all languages. Bari churi, ‘a large knife.’ 


1 .. 

Lame — panko, panyo . — 

To LAME — pangherdva . — We find in the Sanskrit pangu, ‘ lame, crippled, 
one who has lost his legs.’ Pangherdva, ‘ to lame, to make one lame,’ 
is a compound verb, formed from pang6 and the verb kerdva, ‘to 
make.’ K before n is constantly changed to gh ; the form is properly 
pan-kerdva. Of pango united to the verb avdva is formed another 
verb, panghiovdva, in the middle form, often heard among the Gvp- 
sies : ‘ I have become lame ;’ xoihalropai. Pankliom mo pindo, ‘ I 
have lamed my foot.’ 


* This word has a close resemblance to the Armenian word for ‘ king,’ takavdr, 
derived from tak, ‘crown.’ — Ta. 
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To LATTOH — as&va. — Compare Sr. has, ‘ to laugh.’ I shall have occasion 
to show in the following Section that the Gypsies commute the Sr. 
gutturals for soft aspirates, and reject these latter in many words. 
In hearing them pronounce such aspirated words, one doubts whether 
the word should be written with or without an aspirate. So asesa ? 
‘ why dost thou laugh V 

Leap — patrin; Bor., parqji. — The Sr. patra signifies ‘a lea^’ and, as in 
our language, ‘any thing light, like a leaf:’ it means also ‘wing.’ 
From this are probably derived Slav, perd, ‘ wing,’ Germ, feder, Eng. 
feather.* Borrow’s form is much changed from the original, and in- 
dicates what I have said above, that the Gypsies of Turkey have pre- 
served their language in greater purity than their fellow-tribes in the 
West. This term is used at times for ‘ branch.’ 

To LEARN — shikliov&va. — A verb in the middle voice, compounded of 
shikld, ‘instructed,’ and av&va. We have the Sr. root piksh, ‘to 
learn, to acquire knowledge ;’ fikshd, ‘ learning, or the acquisition of 
knowledge.’ I have never beard the verb excepting in this middle 
form. Like ftav&&vm, it is at times neuter, and at times transitive : 
‘ I myself learn, I study,’ and ‘ I make others learn, I instruct.’ .ffa- 
mdva ta shikliovav katar alle, ‘ I wish to learn whence came ;’ akand 
kamena te shiklidn (for ahikliovena), * now they wish to learn id 
na isdnas ote ta shiklioves, ‘ and thou wast not there to learn kdrin 
shiklilo (3rd p. aor.), ‘where did he leam’ (i. e. ‘study’)? 

Leather — morti ; Bor., morchas.\ — ^The Sr. mitrti, from which originate 
these two terms, is defined to mean ‘ matter, substance, solidity, any 
definite shape or image.’ Here, by the Gypsies, the word is often 
applied to sheepskins before undergoing the operation of tanning, 
ixqo^ia, Mortidkoro, ‘ a worker in leather.’ 

Lie — khohaimpe ; Bor., jcyana. — Connected with the Sr. kukaka, ‘ de- 
ceiver, hypocrite,’ kuhand, ‘ hypocrisy.’ Khohavnd, ‘ a liar, one who 
deceives,’ pronounced often khohano. I have no doubt that khoha- 
impe is formed from khohand, khohanipe having been corrupted into 
khohaimpe ; since all the abstract nouns ending in pe are formed 
from adjectives or participles. From this adj. khohavnd is formed 
khohdvnwudva, ‘to be cheated, to be deceived.’ Chachipanis o 
manush kayek far n&vM khohdvniovel, ‘ in truth man would never be 
deceived.’ 

Light — loko . — ^From the Sr. laghu, ‘ light ;’ Gr. 

Linen — yismata. — Used always in the plural form. It designates that 
part of dress which can be subjected to washing; Eng. linen, It. 
biancheria, Gr. danqdgovxa, ‘ white garments.’ Tovde yismata, ‘ washed 
clothes.’ 

Lip — vust ; Br., ushta. — This is the Sr. oshtha, ‘lip.’ W*e shall explain 
the term mdi, ‘ mouth,’ in its proper place. Respecting the addition 
of V at the beginning of words, the reader wiU see in Section IV. 

Little — khandi . — The Sanskrit word khanda signifies ‘ a part, a por- 
tion, a fragment.’ That the Gypsy term means properly ‘ a portion 


* Armenian — Te. 


f Armenian mdrte. — Te, 
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or part,’ there is no doubt, and the transmutation of the word ‘ por- 
tion, fragment’ into an adverb, ‘little,’ is corroborated by both the 
Greek and Turkish languages. K6/tita, from xonju, and its diminu- 
tive xoft/x&Tuyv, are universally used by the Greeks of the present day 
in the sense of ‘little;’ as S6s fte xo/i/i&tiop, ‘give me a little.’ The 
Turks say bir parchd su ver, ‘give me a little water’ (lit. ‘ give me a 
piece of water’). Khandisi, often to be heard, is khandi-isi, ‘ a little 
(it) is,’ used for ‘it is not enough.’ Khandi is used also as an adjec- 
tive, Lat. parvus, Gr. bllyog. Deman khandi panl, ‘ give me a little 
water ;’ chikhandi, ‘ in a little while,’ Gr. irtog bllyov ^xaiQov under- 
stood) ; khandi vard, ‘ a little flour khandi pidsales, khandi khasales, 

0 yaver kerasales keral, ‘ a little we drink, a little we eat, (and) the 
rest we make (into) cheese ;’ khandi aehilo te merdv, ‘ I came near 
dying’ (i. e. ‘little was wanting’); khandi dives, ‘few days.’ 

To LIVE — jivdva. — This is updoubtedly related to the Sr. root jiv, ‘ to 
live,’ which is to be traced in some of the Indo-European languages, 
and particularly in the Slavonic (zyvu, ‘ I live ’), which has preserved 
so many of the Sr. roots in their utmost purity. It is used also in 
the sense of ‘.inhabit,’ similar to the usage of the word in other lan- 
guages : £1- Eigdn'^, ‘ I lived in Europe, j’ai vecu en Europe.’ 

To LOSE — nashavdva ; Bor., najabar. — ^There seems to be an intimate 
connection between this Gypsy verb and nashdva, ‘ to depart.’ Both 
have their origin from the Sr. root naf, ‘ to destroy, to annihilate, to 
lose.’ Sorrow’s najipen, ‘ loss, perdition,’ is from the same. 

Louse— — We have seen, in speaking of baelev, the transmutation 
of the Sr. y iuto^ : yava, Gypsy jov, ‘barley.’ We might with per- 
fect reason seek the origin of this term in a Sr. word having a similar 
initial consonant, viz. yuka, ‘a louse.’ Plur.y’iivd, ‘lice.’ 

m. 

To MAKE — kerdva ; Bor., querar, querelar. — This is the well known Sr. 
root kri or kar, ‘ to make, to do,’ which can easily be traced through 
the Persian, Greek, Latin, and other cognate European languages : 
comp. Pers. kerden (Sr. inf. kartum), ‘to make, to do ;’ Gr. xqaivb>, whose 
ancient signification was ‘ to do, to accomplish ;’ Lat. creo, ‘ to create.’ 
The Gypsies of Spain, like those here in Turkey, have preserved the 
pure sound of the initial radical consonant. Some Gypsies here pro- 
nounce the word as though WTitten gherdva. The signification which 

1 have given above is the most general, both in the Danubian prov- 
inces and in Turkey. The word has, however, another, contracted 
from the colloquial usages of the Turks, who employ their verb yap- 
mak, ‘ to make, to do,’ in the sense also of ‘ building ;’ yapy yapdrym, 
‘ I am building.’ The Greeks also, in imitation of the Turks, fre- 
quently join to their verb xdgvoi, ‘ I do,’ the Turkish yapy, saying 
ianl x&fivo), ‘ I am making a building.’ Though the Sr. verb has an 
extraordinary latitude of meaning, and though it may reasonably be 
applied to any verb expressive of action, still I am inclined to think 
that many of its definitions among the Gypsies of Turkey should be 
elucidated and explained by the colloquial usages of the Greeks and 
Turks, with whom they are constantly associated. Gypsies in Turkey 
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never hear any other language, Turkish or Greek, but the most vulgar 
and corrupted, for they are debarred from polite society, which they 
themselves also avoid. Kerava nevo Mr, ‘ I am making a new house 
laches kamakeren, ‘ they will do well,’ pronounced by others kamkeren, 
or kakeren (see Section V) ; so kerena te chave ? ‘ what are doing thy 
children’ (i. e. ‘ how are thy children ’) ? so te kerav ? ‘ what can I do V 
rl va xi,ua } ; so kerghian? ‘ what hadst thou done ?’ ker tuya yavreske, 
‘ do thou also to others'^’ tu kerghianles ? ‘ didst thou do it ?’ so keres ? 
‘ how art thou V a usual salutation ; Gr. li x&uvetg ? 

Man — manush ;* Br., manush ; Bor., manu, menus, mam, marupL — 
From the Sr. manusha and manushya, ‘ man, a human being,’ manusM, 
‘ woman, the companion of man among the Gypsies, romni is now 
in general use in the latter sense. It comes from the root man, ' to 
think, reason, examine.’ In Borrow’s third form the n is changed 
to r ; in his fourth appears the terminal pe, elsewhere pen : marupe, 
‘ mankind,’ av&outn6it]g. Amare manushenghere, ‘ of our men ;’ shasto 
manush, ‘ a robust man ;’ isamas peninda manush, ‘ we were fifty 
men ;’ sarre o manush, ‘ all the men,’ and ‘ all men ;’ manushenghe, 
‘ to the men.’ 

Mare. — See horse. 

Market-place — fdros ; Bor., foros, foro. — This term reminds us of the 
Latin forum, which signified anciently ‘the market-place,’ and was 
afterwards given to certain cities, as the Turks call many towns from 
the market fairs held there. Among us the term (foeng, ‘ a duty, 
impost,’ comes from the Sr. bhara, ‘a weight, burden.’ Borrow defines 
his two words ‘ city,’ Sp. ciudad. The Sr. pura and part both mean 
‘ city,’ preserved in the names of many Indian cities, as Hastinapoor, 
Singapoor, etc. By a customary change of p to / comes the present 
Gypsy terra, wdiich the Gypsies here sometimes use for ‘ city,’ but 
more often for ‘ market-place.’ 

Marriage — biav, piav. — This is of Sanskrit origin, though it has a 
Persian form, like some other words, as derydv, ‘ sea,’ vasidv, ‘ mill.’ 
The Sr. root vah, ‘to carry, to bear’ (L. veho, 6r. b/eai'), means also 
‘ to marry, ducere uxorem' When joined with the preposition vi it 
has constantly the signification of ‘ marrying,’ as in vivaha, ‘ marriage,’ 
viv&hita, ‘married.’ Very probably these words have given origin to 
biai). It is a common terra, and, united to kerava, ‘ to make,’ it means 
‘to marry, to celebrate a marriage.’ Kamakeres biav ? ‘wilt thou 
make marriage’ (i. e. ‘ art thou to be married ’) ? te praleskoro biavesti, 

‘ at the marriage of thy brother ;’ tumard biav isi ? ‘ is it thy mar- 
riage ;’ kdna kamavel o biav ? ‘ when will the marriage be V 

Meat — mas ; Bor., maas, many . — ^The origin of these terms is clear. 
I refer them to dmisha, ‘ meat, food, anything eaten with bread ;’ 
compare Slav, mast, signifying ‘fat,’ which the Bulgarians have 
changed to mesa, understanding by it ‘ meat ;’ Goth, mats, Eng. meat,\ 
Albanian mishe, misht. KQiag and Lat. caro are connected with 
another Sr. word, kravya, denoting for the most part ‘ the flesh of 


* “ Mamisch, ram, gadshe, ‘ mensch.’ ” Arndt, p. SI 5. 
t Armenian mis. — Te, 
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■wild animals.’ Besides the above amisha, there is another term, 
tnansa, ‘ flesh, food,’ from which originates Lat. mensa, signifying 
sometimes ‘ the table,’ and sometimes ‘ the food upon the table.’ To 
this I refer the Eng. mess, mess-ntate. So kerena? mas biknena, 
‘ what are they doing ? they sell meat ;’ maseskoro, ‘ a batcher ;’ londe 
masd, ‘salted meat;’ avdives mas kh&sa, ‘to-day we eat meat’ (not a 
day of fasting). 

Milk — tut, sut ; Br., sout ; Bor., chuti. — ^This word Mr. Brown desig- 
nates as Turkish sud, ‘ milk.’ But the comparison of the three terms 
gives a better explanation of their etymology. In the definition of 
BREAST, we have spoken of the Sr. root chush, ‘ to suck.’ Derived 
from that root, the present terms signify properly ‘ what is sucked 
from the breasts.’ I may add that there is no known Turkish word 
in the vocabulary of Borrow. Gudlo tut, ‘ sweet milk ; sudro tut, 
‘cold milk.’ 

Mill — vasidv. — A Persian word, which, like many others derived from 
that language, has been preserved almost unaltered: asya, ‘a mill- 
stone,’ anciently, and more properly, asyab, or asyav, to which the 
Gypsies have only added an initial v. All the Persian dictionaries 
of an older date write the word asyab, and such was probably the 
pronunciation of the Persians when the Gypsies passed through their 
country. Ghiv gherghiom to vasidv, ‘I have carried grain to the 
mill.’ 

Miserable — ehungalo. — This adjective, applied to persons in distress 
as an expression of commiseration, corresponds to the Turk, zavdl 
and the Gr. xaxd/uoijos. It is extremely common among the Gypsies. 
Fern, chungali. Though apparently of Hindu origin, I have not been 
able to refer it to any Sr. word. Chungali rakli, ‘ the miserable 
daughter.’ 

Monet — love. — This term is mostly used by the Gypsies in the plural 
number : love, ‘ money ’ in generid. They make use, like the natives, 
of pard, and ghrush, the Turk, piastre. Me love line, ‘ my money 
they have taken ;’ keti loven dinidn ? ‘ how much money hadst thou 
given?’ linidn te loven? ‘hadst thou taken thy money?’ keti loven 
terela ? ‘ how much money has he ?’ or, ‘ how much is he worth ?’ 

Month — chon, masek; Bor., chono. — We shall speak of chon in speak- 
ing of MOON. The Gypsies, like many other nations, use the same 
word for ‘moon’ and ‘month.’- Compare Gr. anc. ‘the moon, 
the half moon ;’ ‘ month ;’ Lat. mensis. Chon is used by the 

Moslem Gypsies, imitating their coreligionists the Turks, who say ay, 

‘ moon, month.’ Masek, the second term, is from the Sr. mdsika, 

‘ monthly, relating or belonging to a month it is in very common 
use among the Christian Gypsies. Compare Slav, miesiach, ‘a 
month.’ In this word appears plainly the tendency of the Gypsies 
to make use of adjective forms, instead of substantive. Similar 
examples we see in mouse, well, etc. Keti masekengoro isi ? ‘ of 
how many months is she’ (i. e. ‘pregnant’)? yek masekestar ndpalal, 
‘ after a month.’ 
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Moon — chon ;* Br., chon ; Bor^ ehimuira, astra. — The derivation of 
these words is a little obscure, as the difiference between the two first 
and Sorrow’s is considerable. Mine and Mr. Brown’s are derived 
from the Sr. chandra, ‘ moon.’ The second word of Borrow, astra, 
is a name given to the moon precisely as we often call the moon 
&(rTQov vvxTQc, ‘ star of night.’ 

Mother — dai, de ; Br., dy ; Bor., day, chinday. — Dy, pronounced dai, 
is a child’s pet term for its mother, as Borrow testifies in his vocabu- 
lary, under the word day, remarking that this word, sometimes applied 
by children to their mother, signifies ‘ nurse.’ Dais is used by the 
Christian inhabitants of these countries, sometimes for ‘father,’ mostly 
however for ‘uncle’ and ‘benefactor.’ The derivation of this word 
is very obscure, and that it has any relation to the common Sr. malri, 
‘ mother,’ does not appear to me probable. It is pronounced dai and 
tdi. Mi ddi, ‘ my mother ;’ me daidkori love, ‘ my mother’s money 
ti idi isi kereste, ‘ thy mother is in the house.’ 

Motheb-in-eaw — ^ ee Father-in-law. 

To MOUNT — vklidva. — This verb may be referred to the Sr. root kram-, 
‘to go, to walk, to step,’ with the preposition ut, ‘up.’ Oklisto, 
‘ mounted ;’ this term is applied to a young man who has been pre- 
sented to his future bride, and has gone to her house. Tlie Greeks 
have the same term, dreSaaftivog, ‘ gone up,’ i. e., to the house of the 
bride. 

Mouse — mishdkos. musho. — Derived evidently from the Sr. rnUsha, 
mdshaka, miishikd, ‘ mouse, rat,’ from the root mush, ‘ to steal.’ We 
find this word in many languages : Gr. yvg, fivtaxog ; Lat. mxis, muris ; 
Slav, mish’; Germ, maus ; Eng. mouse.\ Ker musho, ‘ house-rat :’ 
here the term approaches nearer to the Sr. miisha. 

Mouth — miii. — Compare the Sr. mukha, ‘mouth.’ The final guttural 
kh has been dropped, as in ndi, ‘ nail,’ from nakha. From this term 
mui, by the addition of al, is formed the adverb muydl or muiydl, ‘ on 
the face, in front, from the front.’ Peliom muydl, ‘ I fell on the face.’ 

Much — lrut;\ "Bc^hout; Bor., bus, haribu. — This may possibly be refer- 
red to the Sr. puru, ‘ much.’ The common and most usual words in 
a lanppiage are frequently most metamorphosed. Dut is used as an 
adjective and an adverb. But manushe, ‘ many men ;’ but chave, 

‘ many children ;’ romnt'a, ‘many women;’ toe, ‘much money;’ 

but dukelaman, ‘it pains me much;’ but nashela, ‘it goes well;’ but 
laches, ‘ very well ;’ but vuches, ‘ very high.’ At times it is heard as 
butld, ‘ much.’ 

Mucus of the nose — lim. — ^This word is extremely common among the 
Gypsies. I refer it to the Sr. lip, ‘ to anoint, to smear,’ whence limpa, 
‘ smearing, anointing.’ 

Mud — chik, chikd ; Bor., chique. — The only Sr. word to which I am 
able to refer this term is chikila, ‘ mud, mire,’ from the root chik, ‘ to 
obstruct.’ Borrow defines chique as ‘ earth, ground,’ a natural transi- 


♦ “ 0-fcAon<ta, ‘la Inne.’” Vaillant, p. 461. “ Tschon, schon, tschemut, mraseha, 
‘mond.’” Arndt, p. 366. 

f Armenian moop. — 1^. J “ jBtrf, ‘ longtemps.’” Vaillant, p. 863. 
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tion of meaning of the word. Isi ko drom but chikd, ‘ there is in the 
road much mud.’ 

To MURDER — murdarava. — ^We have often had occasion to refer to the 
Sr. root mri, ‘ to die,’ whence comes this transitive, precisely as the 
Germ, morden, Eng. murder, Fr. meurtre. Murdarava tut, ‘ I murder 
thee,’ a common expression in the mouth of a person intending to 
strike another ; murdarghiomles, ‘ I have murdered him ;’ aor. napalal 
murdarghidles, ‘afterwards he murdered him.’ This verb is used 
also of the killing of animals. When applied to fire, it signifies ‘ to 
quench ;’ murdardva i yak, ‘ I quench the fire ;’ murddr i ydk, ‘ quench 
the fire.’ 

Musket — pudino ; Bor,, pdsea. — ^Both these terms are Slavonic, from 
the verb pushtdyu, ‘to send, to throw out, eniittere.' I have spoken 
to many Gypsies about the word pusca, which they constantly avoid, 
as foreign to their idiom. Pusca is known only to the Bulgarians, 
who use it in common with the Russians. Mo pudino isi inglis, ‘ my 
musket (gun) is English.’ 

N. 

Nail, finger-nail — ndi ; Bor., ungla. — Borrow’s word is from the 
Latin ungula,* ‘ hoof,’ from the common unguis, ‘ nail’ The Spanish 
is una. My own term is from the Sr. nakka, ‘ nail.’ Borrow has in 
his vocabulary another term, turra, ‘ nail,’ unknown to me. 

Naked — nango. — This is easily referable to the Sr. nagna, ‘ naked.’ 

Name — nav ;f Bor., nao. — There is hardly an Indo-European word that 
is so general in its occurrence. Compare Zend ndman,^ Pers. nam, 
Lat. nomen, Gr. broga, Goth, namu, Slav, nma, Bulg. ime. The final 
syllable of ndman has been changed into a simple v by the Gypsies 
of Turkey, whilst those of Spain have changed the whole syllable 
into o. This change of in into v we shall have occasion to observe 
in other words. JE chaveskoro nav, ‘ the child’s name ;’ e pasheskcrro 
ndv, ‘ the pasha’s name.’ 

N.avel — pol. — The usual term among the Hindus for ‘ navel’ is ndiAi 
or ndhhtla. It has given birth to Pers. naf. Germ, nahel, Eng. navel. 
As to this Gypsy word, I am unable to give any satisfactoiy^ account 
of it, unless we suppose that the first syllable nd has been thrown off 
by the Gypsies from the second terra ndbhila. 

Near — baske, pashe ; Bor., sumpacel. — Concerning the etymology of 
this term I can form no probable conjecture. Bashe to len, ‘ near the 
river;’ bashe tiite, ‘near thee; kalesie bashe dulevesa (Gr. Sovleiu)? 
‘ near whom workest thou ?’ bashe to bahtse (Turk, baghche), ‘near the 
garden ;’ bashe mdnde, tuminde, lende, ‘ near us, you, them ;’ bashdl, 
‘from near.’ Sumpacel, Borrow’s word, is a phrase common among 
the Gypsies, formed of sun, imperative of sundva, ‘to hear,’ and 
bashdl. It is an order to ‘ go and be attentive,’ lit. ‘ hear from near.’ 
I have frequently heard it. Pott has fallen into the same error as 
Borrow, in considering it a simple term. Ja ta sun pashdl, ‘go and 
hear from near.’ 


* .\rmeman ung«n A. — Ta. t “ Aam, ‘ nora.’ ” Vaillant, p. 180. 

t Arm. anun. — Ta. 
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Nb£dle — S ee to sew. 

Negation — na, nandi, nasti, tna ; Br, nee ; Bor., na, mmdi, nasH, ne. — 
There are few words in all the range of the Gypsy language sc^ clear 
and well defined as these terms. JVo is the Sr, na, a particle of nega- 
tion. JV^a, in Gypsy colloquial usage, is employed principally with 
verbs : as na jandva, ‘ I do not know na kam&va, ‘ I do not wish 
na isdmas otS, ‘ I was not here na pakidva, ‘ I do pot believe na 
diMiomles, ‘ I did not see him ; »di, m tindd, ‘ no, it is thine.’ They 
never say nandi dilcUomlee, or nandi jandva. In the subjunctive, na 
is inserted between te and the verb; as te na dikdv, ‘that I may not 
see te na jav, ‘ that I may not go te na khel, ‘ that he may not 
eat.’ It is to be observed in adjectives : as naisvali, ‘ invalid , nai- 
tukdr, ‘ not handsome ;’ namporeme, ‘ sick.’ iVondt is properly used 
to express negation joined to the third person of the anxiliary verb 
isom, ‘ I am,’ which is always understood : it means properly ‘ it is 
not’ It has evidently taken the place of the following nasti, which 
by the Gypsies is applied to other usages. Nandi is a reduplication 
of na. Nandi tnindo, ‘ it is not mine ;’ nandi laeho, ‘ it is not good ;’ 
nandi hut phuro, ‘he is not very old;’ ta na kamniovU nandi laches, 
‘not to perspire is not well;’ nandi palvdl, ‘there is no wind;’ nandi 
khohaimpe, ‘ it is not a lie.’ Nasti is evidently the Sr. ndsti, ‘ it is 
not’ from na and asti, the 3d pens. sing, of the verb as, ‘to be,’ Gr. 
ifft*. The Persian has a similar phrase, nist, composed of the neg. 
ne and est, ‘ is.’ So also the Slav, nkst, ‘ non est,’ used in this form. 
Ndsti is defined by Wilson ‘ non-existence, not so, it is not.’ The 
Gypsies, however, have given this definition to nandi, and have re- 
served nasti to express impossibility or difficulty. Having lost all 
traces of its proper signification, it is now applied by them to all 
persons indistinctly, and to all numbers, whilst the similar phrase in 
Persian retains its proper signification. Nasti astarghidmles, ‘ I could 
not seize him ;’ nasti kerdvales, ‘ I cannot do it ;’ amen nasti kerdsales, 
‘we cannot do it;’ nasti sovdva, *I cannot sleep;’ nasti pirdva, ‘I 
cannot walk’ — and in a similar manner with all the persons and tenses 
of a verb. It is never used except with verbs, and the inflection of 
the verb itself shows the person speaking. Ma is a particle which, 
like the Gr. /f^, is always prefixed to the imperative. It is the Sr. md, 
a prohibitive and negative particle, chiefly prefixed to verbs in the 
imp. mood; as mdkura, ‘do not do.’ With the Gypsies, though 
heard sometimes alone, as the modem Gr. /u’^, ‘ don’t,’ it supposes a 
verb which by the speaker is not uttered. Ma ker tuya, ‘ do thou not 
also;’ ma demon armdn, ‘ do curse me;’ ma kush, ‘ do not revile ;’ 
ma vraker, ‘ do not talk ;’ tna ja, ‘ do not go ;’ ma dik, ‘ do not look ;’ 
ma sun, ‘do not hear;’ tna kha, ‘do not eat;’ ma le, ‘do not take’; 
ma jn, ‘ do not drink.’ With the exception of this negative particle, 
there is a striking similarity between mine and Borrow’s terms. 

New — nevo ; Bor., nebo, nebel, temord. — With the exception of temoro, 
all these words are from the Sr. adj. nava, with which correspond the 
Gr. vioe, Lat. novus, Slav, nov'ie, ‘ new, young,’ and many other similar 
words in the present spoken languages of Europe. Nebel of Borrow 
has been formed from the primitive Sr. in a way similar to the Lat. 
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novellus from mvm. Temor6 will be explained under young man. 
Nevo Jeer, ‘ new house nevd gav, ‘ new village neve yismata, ‘ new 
clothes.’ 

Night — rat, ratti, araitl ; Br., raJeilo; Bor., raehi. — The Gtr. vif, Lat. 
nox, Slav, noiht, correspond with Sr. naJeta, ‘ night.’ These terms 
have left no traces in the Gypsy language, which has preserved the 
more usual Sr. ratri, ‘ night.’ By the assimilation of r to t, so com- 
mon in modern languages, it has become rat, ‘ night,’ and ratti, ‘ in 
the night-time,’ Lat. nocte. Mr. Brown’s raJeilo is the 3d pers. aor. 
passive, ‘ it is getting dark.’ £atti seems to be a remnant of a loca- 
tive case. This term is sometimes pronounced with an initial a, 
arattl. This initial a is less common here than among the Gypsies 
of Spain. Tele rat, ‘ one night ;’ yeJcpa^hardt, ‘ midnight ;’ saro rat, 
‘ every night’ 

No ON® — leayeJejeno. — This term, extremely common among the Gyp- 
sies, is composed of two words, the relation of which to the Sanskrit 
is extremely evident The latter word is never used alone. KayeJe 
seems to be the Sr. elcdiJca, ‘ singly, one by one,’ from eJea, ‘ one,’ 
repeated. Like the Gr. xatel;, from xdr elg, ‘ no one,’ so likewise this 
word among the Gypsies is at times affirmative, and at times negative. 
Negat. — tayekjeno na janela man, ‘no one knows me ;’ nasti dulave- 
na (Gr. Sovlsioi, ‘to work’) JeayeJe jen6, ‘no one can work.’ Affirm. 
— te Jcamniovel JcayeJc jen6 laches isi, ‘ for one to perspire is a good 
thing.’ KayeJe alone signifies ‘no one,’ Fr. aucun, personne : JeayeJee, 
* to no one ;’ JeayeJee manushe, ‘ to no man,’ Gr. elg xaviva &vit(jtu7Tov ; 
Jcapen&v tdJee yeJe lav, ta na penesles JeayesJee, ‘ I will tell thee a word, 
but thou shouldst not tell it to any one.’ This terra, in receiving the 
particle Jee, is pronounced JeayeJesJee and leayeJeJee ; the latter is the 
proper mode. KayeJe is joined to other terms : as JcayeJe far, ‘ some- 
times, never ;’ po JeayeJe far, ‘ oftentimes.’ Jeno is evidently the Sr. 
jana, ‘man,’ individually or collectively, ‘mankind,’ from the root 
jan, ‘to be born;’ compare Pers. ^'ins, laL genus, Gr. yevos, etc. I 
have never heard it used except in connection with JeayeJe, 

Nobleman — rui. — The peculiar circumstances in which the Gypsies are 
placed in these countries have made all foreign words of this category 
of little use to them. The common terms among them for persons 
ennobled, either by wealth, education, or political authority, are pure 
Turkish. Even tbe lowest order of the Greeks rarely use any but 
the Turkish terms, as agha, efendi, pasha, and the like. Ev^sriig, eina- 
TQlSrjg, etc., are totally unknown to them. I once asked an illiterate 
Bulgarian, what ‘famous’ meant in their language. He gave me the 
word cJiorbadji, i. e. ‘ the magistrate of a small rural district.’ The 
Gypsies, however, have retained this word rai, referable to the Sr. 
r&jan, ‘ a king, a monarch, a prince.’ It is applied particularly to 
those persons of their clan who arc set over them by the local Turk- 
ish authorities, as collectors of the capitation-tax and other duties 
due to tbe government It is also given to the head men of their 
corporations. Those foreign to their tribe are called by their usual 
Turkish titles. This term is not known to all. The wife of the rdi 
is called rani, Sr. rajni, so common to this day for the wives of the 
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Rajas and other native rulers of Hindustan. E rayeskoro chavo, ‘ the 
child of the R&i dik&va e rayes, ‘I see the nobleman.’ 

Nose — nak ; Br., nak ; Bor., naqui, pavi. — The first three of these 
words are derived from the Sr. nas, ‘ nose,’ ndsikd, ‘ nostril.’ Some 
Gypsies use the word rutuni for ‘ nose ;’ it is the Gr. dim. 

of ‘ nostril.’ To a great many of them nak is unknown. The 

pavi of Borrow is unknown to me. 

To NOURISH — parvarava. — This is the verb of which the word parvardo, 
given above for eat, is properly a participle. Perhaps a more plausi- 
ble etymology than is there proposed for it may be found in the Sr. 
root bhri, ‘ to bear, sustain, nourish,’ with the prefix pari or pra. 

Now — akana, okand ; Bor., ocana, acana. — Thb term, common and 
well known to all the Gypsies, both in Spain and Turkey, I compare 
with the Sr. akshna, ‘ time ;’ the Sr. ksh being constantly changed by 
the Gypsies to k. There is another cognate Sr. term, kshana, ‘ a 
moment.’ By the prefixion of an a, as in avdives, ‘ this day, to-day,’ 
the word would signify ‘ this moment,’ resembling the Gr. I'biqa, ‘ this 
hour, now.’ 

Numbers. — 

one — yek ; Br., yak ; Bor., icque, iesque, ies. — From the Sr. eka, ‘ one.’ 
The Pers. has the same form, in yek, ‘ one.’ In the Greek, the word 
eka is to be found in iadregoj, a comparative form of eka, Sr. ekalara 
— exaatof, kx&axoxe, 

TWO — ddi ;* Br., duy ; Bor., dui. — From Sr. dvi, ‘ two,’ with which cor- 
respond the synonymous arithmetical terms of Europe, as Pers. du, 
Gr. dvei, Lat duo. 

THESE — tri, trim ; Br. triu ; Bor., trin . — From the Sr. tri, ‘ three.’ Tnn 
is the Sr. neuter trini. Both these terms are used. The Pali has 
tinni, ‘ three ’ (Essai sur le Pali, p. 92). 

FODE — ishtdr ; Br., ushtar ; Bor., eslar. — The Sr. chatur is here changed 
more than the preceding terms. 

FIVE — panch ; Br., pandji ; Bor., panche. — Sr. pancha, ‘five.’ This 
Gypsy word is nearer the original than the corresponding term of any 
other language, and in Spain and Turkey it has been preserved 
almost unchanged. 

SIX — ehov; Br., sXo; 'Bor., job. — Sr. shash, ‘six.’ The Greek has laid 
aside the initial sh, the Latin has preserved it : t'?, sex, ‘ six.’ Slav. 
shesht.f 

SEVEN — eftd; Br., efta; Bor., efta. — ^From the Sr. sapta, ‘seven.’ Here 
also the Greek has laid aside the initial s of the Sr. At first sight 
one would think this word to be our kmd, commonly pronounced 
icpxa.. So too the Persian he/l. The eftd of the Gypsies presents the 
natural change of p into/, to euphonize with t, a change daily heard 
among us, as vulgar rather than classical, but regular among the Per- 
sians. The ancient Greeks made a similar change, saying eSdoyog, 
i^doydi*ovxtt, instead of Imopos, inxopr\xoyxa (Bopp). Compare Zend 
haptan, ‘ seven,’ changing the initial » to h, whence the Pers. heft, as 
above. 


♦ “ Oui, ' deux.’” Vaillant, p. 319. 

I The Armenian has vet$, and, in combination, vesh : as veshdasan, ‘ sixteen.’ — Ta. 
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EiBHT — oht6; Br., ohto ; Bor., oslor, otlolojo. — Sr. ashta, ‘eight.’ Com- 
pare Zend ashtan, Pers. hesht, Gr. Lat. octo, Germ. aeht. 

xiKK — iniya; Br., iniya ; Bor., enia. — Sr. nava, ‘nine.’ In Greek we 
have prefixed the vowel e for the sake of euphony, and the Gypsies i. 

tuft— -desk; Br., desk; Bor., deque. — Sr. dafa. 'The Gypsies of Turkey 
have preserved the original word better than those of Spain, who 
approach nearer the languages of Europe ; Gr. Lat. decern* 
Slav, desyat. 

ELEVEN — desh-i-yek; Bor., esden-y-yesque. 

TWELVE — desh-i-dui ; Bor., esden-y duis. 

TBiBTEBN — dcsh-i-tri ; Bor., esden-y-trin. 

rocKTEEN — desh-i-ishtar ; Bor., esden-y-ostar. 

FIFTEEN — desh-i-panch ; Bor., esden-y-panehe. 

SIXTEEN — desh-i-shov ; Bor., esden-y-jobe. 

SEVENTEEN — desk-i-e/tA ; Bor., esden-y-estar. 

EIGHTEEN — desh-i-ohto ; Bor., esden-y-ostor. 

NINETEEN — desh-i-inia ; Bor., esden-y-esne. 

Mr. Brown has omitted the above numbers. 

TWENTv — bish; Br., bisk; Bor., bis. — ^The fonn of this number, from the 
Sr. vinpati, resembles the Pers. hist, which preserves the final conso- 
nant t. 

THiBTT — tranda; Br., otrenta; Bor., trianda. 

FOETT — saranda; Jir., saranda ; IBot., estardi. 

FIFTY — peninda ; Br., paninda ; Bor., pancherdi, 

SIXTY — shovarderi ; Br., shotoar ; Bor., joberdi. 

SEVENTY — eflavarderi ; Br., eftawardesh ; Bor., esierdi. 

zioun—ohtovarderi; Br., ohtowardesk ; Bor., ostordi. 

NINETY — iniyavarderi ; Br., iniyavardesh ; Bor., esnerdi. 

In Mr. Brown’s term for ‘ sixty,’ showar, the final desk has been 
omitted by mistake. 

The first three terms of Mr. Brown and myself, and the first of 
Borrow, are the common forms of our Modern Greek numbers, used 
by the common people,f which the Gypsies in passing through or 
resiiding here have adopted, while they have rejected the others. The 
remainder are formed regularly from the numerals with the addition 
of desk, ‘ ten.’ In my glossary the sh of desk is changed into ri; in 
Borrow’s the final desk is changed into di. 

hundeed — sMl, shel ; Br., shevel ; Bor., yres. — The first two are related 
to the Sr. fata, ‘ hundred ;’ the origin of yres is unknown to me. 

TWO HONDEED du sMl. 

THEEE HUNDEED tri skH. 

THOUSAND — milia ; Bor^ milan. — From the Lat. mille. This is foreign to 
the Sr. sahasra, ‘ thousand.’ J 

I have not given the Sr. numerals, as the reader can easily obtain 
them from the ordinary Sr. grammars. 


* Armenian ddsa, and in composition dasan ; as medasan, megdasan. — Tk. 
f For those unacquainted with the Modem Greek, it may be well to say that 
these numerals have been modified as follows; ■Ypwtaon'o we call tpidvfa; tiaaa- 
pdxoFTa, oeqxM't'o; jttFT^xoFTo, iitjxovta, etc. 

J Armenian Aasar or hazar, of Sr. origin. — T e. 
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The Gypsy namerals, when joined to nouhs in the accusative case, 
receive a final e; deahe grastm terdva, ‘I have ten horses;’ shele 
hakre terela, ‘ a hundred sheep he has (owns).’ 

Nct— aMdr, aJeor. — 

Nut-tree — akkorin, akorin. — ^Thc Pers. kerdu has relation with the Gr. 
xd^vof and xagddtoi', ‘ a nut.’ The Sr. term to which it may most 
probably be referred is akota, ‘the betel-nut-tree’ (Areca faufel, or 
catechu). It is here used for the fruit of the great walnut tree 
(Corylus avellana), so common in every part of Turhey. 

O. 

Old — -phurd, phuru, pur6, furo ; pooree ; Bor., puro. — This is a 

pure Sr. word, pura, ‘ former, more ancient.’ By the addition of pe 
is formed puripe, ‘ old age.’ O phurd kamela ta dikena to phuripe, 
‘ the old man desires that they should see (i. e. ‘ nurse ’) him in his 
old age.’ Fern, puri : i romni leaktri iai puri, ‘ his wife is old.’ 

Old, ancient — purand. — From the Sr. adj. pvrana, ‘ old, ancient.’ 
Among the Oypsies it has also the signification of ‘ old in age,’ like 
the preceding puru. It is frequently to be heard, and is often inter- 
changed with the preceding term. 

To grow old — phuriovdva. — A compound verb, from phurd, ‘ old,’ and 
avdva : lit. ‘ to become old ;’ Gr. yrigdaxai, Lat. aeneaco. Te phuridla 
U dikenalea e chave, ‘ when he becomes old, the children should nurse 
(lit. ‘see’) him.’ 

Opposite — mamdi. — A compound word, from the poss. pronoun ma, 
mo, ‘ my,’ and m&i, ‘ mouth.’ Similar expressions are common in 
many languages : compare Pers. ra-he-ru, ‘ opposite,’ lit. * face to face ;’ 
Fr.en /ace; It. i»/ac«a. Kon iai mamui mdnde? ‘who is opposite 
me f mamui to gdv, ‘ opposite the village.’ Mamuydl, ‘ from the 
opposite side,’ is formed like other similar adverbs, by the addition 
of <d : mamuydl avdva, ‘ I come from the opposite side ;’ pelidm ma- 
muydl, ‘ I fell on my face.’ 

Onion — purdm. — K very common word among all the Gypsies ; plur. 
purumd. 

Other — yaver; Bor., aver, aval. — ^This term can be referred to the Sr. 
apara, ‘ other.’ The p has been changed to v, and the semivowel 
prefixed to the initial a, as in many other Gypsy words. Mu ker tuya 
yavreake, ‘ do not thou also to others yavreake, a clipped form of 
yavereake ; e yavreakero romni, ‘ and the other’s wife ;’ te penda ameya 
e yavreake <’ avena, ‘that we sdso may communicate (lit. ‘say’) it to 
o&ers, in order that they may come ;’ diklidm e yavrea, ‘ I saw the 
other (one).’ 

Oven — hofv. — This term is applied to the fiimace, to lime-kilns, and to 
the oven for baking bread. Its origin is not clear. E homeakero na 
pekela mo manrd, ‘ the baker does not bake my bread ;’ e hoviakero na 
delaman numrd, ‘ the baker does not give me bread.’ 

Over the water. — perdal, preddl. — ^This is used precisely as the Greeks 
use niga and nigax, ‘ in another place, between which and the speaker 
there is a sheet of water.’ Perddl is in the ablative form of adverbs. 
It is not solely confined to this signification. Java perddl, ‘ I go on 
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the other side.’ It supposes another term perd, which may be refer- 
red to the Sr. parade fa, ‘ a foreign country,’ from which has been 
elegantly formed the Gr. nagddetaos, Pers. ferdus, and all the cognate 
terms of the European languages. Perdal tan, ‘ a place on the far- 
ther side.’ 

Out — avri ; Bor., dbri. — Probably derived from the Sr. hahis and hahir, 
‘ out, outside.’ By transposition of letters it becomes avri. Dikava 
avri pragmata (ngdy^uaraj, ‘ I see strange things ;’ avrial, ‘ from the 
outside, out of :’ avrial to her naslotar, ‘ after they departed out of 
the house ;’ avrutno, ‘ a foreigner,’ Gr. Ilttiregneo; : avrutnd manush, 
‘ a foreigner, a stranger, a man not of the Gypsy race.’ 

Ox — guruv,guri; 'Rt., ghuree ; Ror. , gorhi . — 

Cow — guruvni, gurumni; Br., ghurumnee. — The Sr. go or gau signifies 
‘ the ox kind in general ;’ this is preserved in the Gr. Lat. 

lac, laciis, anciently denoting ‘the milk of the cow.’ We have also in 
Sanskrit gaura, gaurt, signifying ‘a buffalo.’ This Gypsy term has 
suffered alterations for which it is difficult now to account. The femi- 
nine is pronounced as I have written it. It is regularly formed, by 
the addition of ni, the common termination of feminine nouns. Ka^ 
puckdv lestar te kamela te kinel gurumni, ‘ I shall ask him if he wishes 
to buy a cow ;’ i gurumni isi mindi, ‘ the cow is mine parvardi 
gurumni, ‘ fat cow.’ 

P. 

Pain — duk ;* Bor., duquipen, duga, dua . — 

To be in pain — dukdva. — These terms are from the Sr. duhkha, ‘ pain, 
sorrow, affliction.’ The first term given by Borrow is formed by the 
addition to the noun of the suffix pen : he defines it ‘ grief.’ Duk 
terdva, ‘I have pain;’ dukelaman, ‘it pains me;’ dukena Idkari cku- 
chia, ‘ her breasts pain.’ This verb at times means ‘ to be in love :’ 
hence dukhaipe, ‘ love ;’ dukhani, ‘ a mistress ;’ dukela m'oghi, ‘ my 
heart loves ;’ duk e device te ogheea, ‘ love God with thy heart.’ ^ 

To PAINT — makdva. — Possibly from the Sr. maksh, ‘ to fill, to mix, to 
combine.’ This term is applied by the Gypsies to the painting of 
houses, the smearing of women’s faces with rouge or other colors-^a 
practice extremely common among the young women — the painting 
of the eyebrows and eyelashes with black, and the like. Makavdo, 
part., ‘ painted, besmeared :’ mo ker tei makavdo, ‘ my house is painted ;’ 
makavde povd, ‘ painted eyebrows ;’ bimakavdo, ‘ not painted.’ 

Pantaloon — dimi, dimish: plur. dimnia and dimia. — Dimia isi bugle, 
‘the pantaloons are large;’ dimialo, ‘wearing pantaloons, braccatus;’ 
bidimnialo, ‘ without pantaloons.’ 

Paper — Ur, lil; Bor., li. — The Sr. likh means generally ‘to write, to 
draw ;’ likka, ‘ one who writes,’ or ‘ what is written,’ and hence, ‘ what 
is written upon,’ as paper, iron or stone tablets, etc. The Gypsies of 


* Armenian dukhrooliane, root dukhr. The Armenian languid loves to increase 
the guttural sound, and often changes h, and even k, into the strongly aspirated 
guttural AA; and, what is more singular, it generally changes the liquid I of foreign 
languages into the deep guttural ghad or gh ; c. g. xajnpoj, g/iatarm. — Ta. 
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Turkey have corrupted the word by adding an r, and changing it at 
times to 1. In Spain they have cut off the final syllable, or, more 
properly, it is changed to an i, and blended with the foregoing one : 
compare Sr. mukha, Gypsy mui. Compare Slav, list, ‘ leaf, page.’ 
This term is also used in the sense of ‘ epistle picharava lil, ‘ I send 
a letter.’ 

Partner — amdl. — A Persian word, hemal, ‘companion,’ Mod. Greek 
avvTQO(po;. Though used as ‘companion’ is in English, it is more gen- 
erally applied to those who work together, as partners in business. 
Tovphiom man amdl, ‘ I have taken a partner.’ 

To PASS — nakava. — Evidently related to the Sr. naksh, ‘ to approach, to 
arrive at.’ 

Passover — patranki; Bor., pachandra, ciria. — This is undoubtedly a 
corruption of the Gr. ndaxa or naaxaXla, ‘ Easter.’ The word cannot 
be Bulgarian, as this people have retained unchanged the Gr. term 
pdskha. The second word given by Borrow, ciria, may have origin- 
ated from the Greek xuqioi or xvfftaxtj, ‘Sunday,’ ‘ the 'Lord’s day.’ 
The Greeks very frequently call Easter Xciiittou, ‘ glorious, resplendent.’ 

Pear — cimbrol . — 

Pear-tree — amhroUn. — This is a Persian word, from emrud, and enbrut, 
‘ a pear,’ from which comes the Turkish armud, ‘ a pear.’ Ifames of 
trees terminate in in. The reader will see a few other examples in 
this Vocabulary. 

Perspiration — kamlioipe, kamnioipe. — This appears to me to be of 
pure Sr. origin. I have noted both forms of the word, since they 
are equally common. Kamilidm, ‘I have perspired,’ supposes a 
present kamava, which, however, I have never heard : for it is used 
kamlo isom, ‘ I am perspiring,’ from kamlo, ‘ perspiring, in perspira- 
tion,’ and ku.mniovd.va, kamliovdva, from the same and avdva. 

Piastre — astalo. — We have met with another word in the Vocabulary, 
love, ‘money,’ in use among the Gypsies. This is frequently used for 
‘piastres’ll! the plural, as is the Turk. yAms/t in the singular. I 
know of no clue to the etymology of the term, unless it can be refer- 
red to Pers. asiar, ‘ pondus quoddam indefinitum ct varians, qunm 
hie decern, illic sex drachmarum cum semlsse ponderi aequet. Vox e 
Gr. aiailff corrupta esse videtur’ (Vullers, Lex. Pers.). It does not 
resemble any of the terms used by the natives here. Plnr. astale : 
keti astale teresa te desman, ‘how many piastres hast thou to give me’ 
(i. e. ‘owest thou’)? yek astalo, ‘one piastre;’ eftd. astale, ‘seven 
piastres.’ 

To pierce — chinkerd,va, chingherdva. — ^This word signifies ‘ to perforate, 
to cut through, to pierce with a sharp sword.’ It is a compound 
verb, made np of chin and kerdva, ‘ to do.’ Chin I refer to Sr. chhid, 

‘ to divide, to cut, to split.’ Aor. chingherghiom, ‘ I have pierced, I 
have wounded.’ 

Pit — guva, khar. — The first of these terms can be referred to the Sr. 
gupti, from gup, ‘ to hide,’ meaning ‘ hiding, a hole in the ground, a 
cavern.’ As to the other word, khar, I leave to others to say whether 
it can be referred to khan, ‘ to dig,’ a verb which has given sundry 
words to the present Gypsy language (see well). Bashe to bahizes 
(Turk, baghche, ‘garden’) isi yek khar, ‘near the garden is a pit.’ 
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Pitt — beseh. — This is a Persian word, heze, ‘ crimen, peccatum, injuria, 
violentia’ (Yullers, Lex. Pers.). It is used by the Gypsies as the 
Greeks use their Kg/ua, ‘ pity, commiseration.’ Bezeh clioremjhe, ‘ pity 
to the poor;’ Gr. x§iua eli jov; znmxoig ; i. e. ‘the poor are to be 
pitied.’ The plural, hezeha, is very rarely to be heard. 

Place — tun. — From the root sikd, ‘to stand,’ Gr. Lat. sto, sisto, 

comes the noun sihana, which is so frequent in the Persian language, 
as Stan : compare gidistan, ‘ a place of roses ;’ kindistan, ‘ the place 
of the Hindus,’ etc. It is natural that a term so common in so many 
languages should have left traces of its existence in the Gypsy lan- 
guage. Among the Gypsies it has precisely the same signification as 
among the Hindus. Kamajav me taneste, ‘I shall go to my (native) 
place ;’ so penena to tan ? ‘ what do they call thy place ?’ In this 
sense tan is more generally used than gdv, ‘ village.’ PeryuUkano 
tan, ‘ a foreign place (land).’ 

Plate — ckaro. — I refer this term to chary, from the root char, ‘ to eat,’ 
signifying ‘ an oblation of rice, barley, and pulse, boiled with butter 
and milk for presentation to the gods or manes; and the vessel in 
which such an oblation is prepared.’ The word charo is now used 
for plates of wood, metal, or clay, in which the Gypsies eat, but more 
commonly an ordinary plate of red clay, in which poor people take 
their food. Plur. chare : akle taneste kerena chare, ‘ in that place 
they make plates ;’ khor chare, ‘ deep plates ;’ chareskoro, ‘ a plate- 
maker.’ 

To PLAY (on instruments of music) — kelava, fihelava.—T\ns, I refer to 
the Sr. kal, ‘to sound, to throw or cast:’ kalata, from this root, is 
‘ melody, music.’ The consonant k is often changed to gh. 

Plum — kildv . — 

Plum-tkee — kilavin . — The origin of these terms is to me unknown. 
Plur. kilavd, ‘ plums.’ 

Pomegranate — dardv . — 

Pomegranate-tree — daravin ; Bor., njel/j'rana.— This word appears to 
be connected with the Sr. darava, ‘wooden, made of wood,’ Lat. lig- 
neus, from the word ddru, ‘wood, timber.’ Borrow’s meligrana is 
connected with the Ital. melagranata and the Spanish grunado. 

Poor — chord. — Connected with the Sr. chivara, ‘ the tattered dress of a 
Baud Jha mendicant, or of any mendicant.’ Bopp defines it “ veslis 
paiinosai’ It may be connected also with another Sr. term, chtro, ‘ a 
rag, an old and torn cloth.’ So kamakeren e chore ? ‘what will the 
poor do?’ choripc, ‘poverty:’ but chitdva choripe, ‘I suffer (lit. ‘I 
draw’) much poverty;’ me choriakeri, ‘of me the poor (woman).’ 
The word is applied to a poor man and to professional beggars by 
the Gypsies hero in Turkey. Fem. chori ; dm\. chororo, ‘a beggar 
boy.’ Chord I have hoard used for ‘an orphan.’ 

To PRAISE — ashardva. — This transitive verb I refer to the Sr. root arch, 
‘to worship, to honor or treat with respect, to praise.’ I’ass. ashard- 
vaman, ‘ I praise myself,’ inairovgat ; asharghiomman, ‘ I have praised 
myself;’ so asharestut, ‘ why dost thou boast’ (lit. ‘praise thyself’)? 
as'hardd, ‘ praised askordd isom, ‘I am praised.’ 
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Pbegnant — kamni; Br^ kamnee; Bor., eambri. — ^Related to the Sr. 
garhhint, *a pregnant woman,’ from garbha, ‘an embryo, a child.’ 
Terela chaven ? na, isi kamni, ‘has she children ? no, she is pregnant.’ 

Vnis-ST^rashai ; Bor^ era jay, arajay .- — ^Borrow defines these terms 
“friar, frayle” (Span.). By the Gypsies of Turkey the name is given 
to the ordinary priests in the churches, and is an equivalent of the 
nann&s of their coreligionirts the Greeks. They often also apply the 
term to the dt&iaxaloc of the Greeks, following in this respect the 
usages of the Christian inhabitants of Turkey, among whom, till a 
few years ago, the priest was always the teacher (djddffxolos) of the 
village, and was called indiscriminately by the inhabitants both 
“ priest” and “ teacher,” nannas and StSiioxalof. I am not aware 
of any word among the Gypsies for the order of monks as distinct 
from this denomination of rathdi. Rathani, ‘ the wife of the rashdi.' 
As priests are frequently married in the villages, the term of course 
is given to the priest’s wife ; Gr. itaitTtaSla. 

No Sanskrit term can have given origin to this word but rishi, ‘ a 
saint, a sanctified personage,’ and I accept it, on account of the simi- 
larity of sound, and of the idea of sanctity attached to the term both 
by Hindus and Gypsies. 

Prop — pikald. — A long stick, used in loading pack-horses ; it supports 
the weight of one side before the other is loaded. 

Pudendum visile — kar. — I know of no satisfactory derivation of 
this term, which however ap))ears to me of Hindu origin. 

Pudendum muliebse — minch. — ^This term does not appear con- 
nected with the Sr. madana. It appears to be related to terms such 
as mingo, iiglxoi, glywyi ; this latter often implying carnal connection. 
Compare Sr. mtgr, ‘ to mix, to mingle,’ mik, ‘ to sprinkle, effundere, 
praesertim mingerej It is proper here to remark that in all languages 
such terms have usually been difficult of derivation, owing to the 
indelicacy of the subject, and because they have been altered and dis- 
torted according to the unchecked inclination of the most vulgar of 
the people. 

Quick, quickly — tigd ; Bor, singo * — This term may be referred to the 
Sr. sanga, ‘meeting, encountering, joining, uniting,’ if it does not 
rather come from ftghra, ‘swift, quick.’ It is used at times for 
‘often.’ J)ikesale$ sigd, ‘dost thou see him often?’ sigd ker, ‘a 
quick ass;’ sigd sigd, ‘yeiy quickly.’ 

R. 

It RAINS — dila . — ^This term is the 3d pers. sing, of the pres, tense. It is 
diflBcult to find a Gypsy who can give the first person of the verb. 
According to .the formation of the Gypsy verb, which I shall explain 
in Section V, dila is the 3d pers. sing, pres, desa, 2d pers., ddva, 1st 
pers., ‘ I rain.’ Pdva I refer to the Sr. und or vd, ‘ to wet, to moisten, 
to be or become wet.’ From this verb comes uda, ‘ water ;’ compare 


a ‘vite.’” Vaillant, p. sat. 
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the Gr. vSog, SSoig, and Slav, voda, ‘ water.’ The Latin undo has pre- 
served the n of the root. The Gypsies have cut off the initial sylla- 
ble of the Sr. root. Kamdva te del, ‘ I wish it would rain but dela 
avdives, ‘ it rains much today.’ 

Rain — hrishindd, burshiti; Bor., brijindel. — Comp. Sr. prish, ‘ to sprinkle, 
to pour out water also vrish, ‘ to sprinkle, to pour out, to rain.’ In 
the Gypsy, b has taken the place of the Sr. initial. Borrow explains 
brijindel by the Sr. purana [phrana), which, though meaning some- 
times ‘rain,’ is generally used for ‘perfection, a work well wrought 
out,’ etc. But brishindo, ‘much rain,’ Burshin is less frequently 
used. 

Raisin — porik, porikin. — The same confusion exists amon^ the Gyp- 
sies as to the signification of this word as among the Greeks, from 
whom undoubtedly the Gypsies have borrowed it. ’ Omoga, in ancient 
Greek, designated that time of the year in which fruit ripened, Irom 
July to November; biuaqtxbg, ‘autumnal’ and ‘matured;’ onwQtxbv 
and ’nsiQixuv w'e now call the fruits themselves, applying the term 
particularly to esculent fruits growing on trees, and these trees, for- 
merly called StJla x/ionifta, we now call Ivioxa^a/a, in order to distin- 
guish them from trees giving no fruit, rhaotxov is a very vague term, 
and the Gypsies very rarely can agree to what fruit or particular tree 
the word porikin should be applied. I have heard it applied to 
plums, to plum-trees themselves, and very often to raisins and figs. 
Porikin is similar in formation to kilavin, ‘ plum-tree,’ and ambrolin, 
‘ pear-tree.’ 

Red — lol6 ; Bor., lolo, lole. — Compare Sr. lohita, ‘ red, reddish, blood.’ 
The Gypsies have presen-ed the first syllable, which they have 
doubled. Borrow defines the word in his vocabulary ‘ tomato,’ the 
well known vegetable called by us ro.adtro. The rejection of whole 
syllables is common in many languages. 

To REJOICE — loshdniovdva, — A verb in the middle voice, composed of 
loshand, ‘ rejoicing,’ xai^/ierog, and avdva. It is a very common verb 
among the Gypsies. I refer it to Sr. lush, ‘ to adorn, to decorate.’ 
This verb I have never heard excepting in the middle form. Losha- 
noipe, ‘joy.’ 

To BEST — achdva. — This I refer to the Sr. root och, ‘ to go to or towards, 
to worship.’ Ach devlesa, ‘ rest thou with God,’ addressed to persons 
departing ; achardd isi, ‘ he has remained.’ 

To REVILE — kuskdva. — ’This may be connected with the Sr. kufa, 
‘ wicked, depraved, mad, inebriate,’* resembling the Gr. xaxbg, which 
has given origin to xaxl^oi, ‘ to revile one as a bad man.’ Jtfa kusk, 
‘ do not revile.’ 

Rich — baravald. — This may be referred to Sr. prabala, ‘ strong, power- 
ful.’ Isi kilavdd, ta but baravald, ‘ he is fat, and very rich.’ 

To RIDICULE — prasdva. — This is a compound term, composed of the 
prep, pra and has, which we have defined : see to laugh. It is rare 
in the Gypsy language to meet with verbs united to prepositions. 
Even in modern Greek there has always been a tendency among the 


* Armenian ktsh, ‘bad, wicked.’ — Ta. 
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more uncultivated of the people to strike off all those prepositions 
■which vary the primary signification of the verb. The same remark 
is also applicable to the Bulgarians, as regards their mother Slavonic. 

Ring, finger-ring — angrusH, angustri. — The form is Persian, though it 
has been borrowed from the Sr. anguri or anguli, ‘ a finger, a toe 
angushta, ‘the thumb:’ Pers. engiusht, ‘finger;’ engiushter and engi- 
ushleri, ‘ finger-ring.’ 

Ripe— maZand. — 

To RIPEN, to become ripe — mulanokerdva . — Of doubtful etymology. 

River— Zen ; Bor., Zen.* — This is one of many Gypsy words whose deri- 
vation, at fii-st sight, is not so palpable as that of many others. But 
it may pfausibly be referred to the Sr. root li or rl, ‘ to dissolve, to 
flow.’ BasM to len, ‘ near the river ;’ sigo len, ‘ a swift river.’ 

Road — drom ; Bor., dron, drun. — Some light may be thrown on the 
derivation of this word by the Gr. Sougot, ‘ a road.’ This Gr. 

term has its origin from the Sr. dram, ‘ to go, to move ;’ and probably 
the same Sr. root has given origin to these Gypsy words. Bugl6 
drom, ‘ a wide road.’ 

Rod — rubli. — Applied to represent the common Gr. ^a^Sior, dim. of 
(iC^So;, ‘ a rod,’ and denoting something larger and stouter than the 
ran, ‘ switch, cane.’ Of its origin I know nothing. 

Root — korin. — A Bulgarian word, very common among the Gypsies ; 
Bulg. koreji, ‘ root ;’ Slav, korerd, ‘ root.’ E rukeskero korini, ‘ the root 
of the tree.’ This term is by some Gypsies used for the ‘ bark,’ cor- 
responding to the Slav, kora, ‘ bark;’ Gr. ghto;. 

Rope — sAelo. — Compare Sr. fulla, ‘a cord, a rope, a string,’ and its 
cognate fulva, of the same signification. 

Russian — moskovls. — The ordinary term used by the Turks, moskov, ‘ a 
Russian ;’ Gr. goaxoSog. The Greeks also often call them ^(aaaovg. 

S. 

Sack — kisi. — Probably the Turkish kiese, ‘ sack, bag.’ 

Saddle — zen. — A Persian word, zen, ‘ a saddle,’ often written zen-i-asp, 

' saddle of the horee.’ This term, as used by the Gypsies, is properly 
‘ a saddle upon which a person can ride ;’ for ‘ a pack-saddle,’ they 
have adopted the Turkish semer, as have the Greeks, aagioi. Chor- 
ghid tumare khereskoro i zen, ‘they have stolen your ass’s saddle.’ 

Salt — Ion; Bor., Ion. — ^These two identical words I refer to the Sr. 
lavano, ‘ salt, mineral and marine.’ Hence, as with us, it signifies 
‘ salted, well seasoned or flavored, any fluid containing salt.’ 

To salt — londardva. — From the above Ion, It is a transitive verb. 
Londarghiom, ‘ I have salted.’ 

To be SATED — chaliovdva . — A compound verb, formed of chal and 
avdva. Chal appears to me to be the verb char, ‘ to go, to graze,’ 
which I have had occasion to explain in speaking of to graze. As 
char by the Gypsies is used for ‘grass,’ and for ‘the grazing of ani- 
mals,’ it came very naturally to correspond, in course of time, to the 
gfOQjiiloi and zogralra/ of the Greeks. United to the usual avdva, like 


* " iom, • ruisscau.’” Vaillant, p 864. 
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most of tlie middle verbs of the Gypsy idiom, it has become chario- 
vava, and, by the commutation of the liquids, chaliovava. These 
words literally mean ‘I have grazed.’ Ta kkava khandi chaliovava.^ 
‘and though I eat little, I am sated;’ chaliovela, ‘he is satiated.’ 

To SAY — bendva, penava ; Bot., penar. — There are two Sr. verbal roots 
to which this verb may be referred : bhan, ‘ to say, to speah,’ and pan, 
‘ to praise :’ the former of them is much the more likely to be the origi- 
nal of the Gypsy term. The 3d pers. of the present, benena, is used 
frequently as an impersonal: ‘it is said, they say ;’ Gr. hlyovv, liyemi. 
Benena hi o takdr kamulo, ‘they say that the king has died;’ so 
kamesa te penes mdnghe? ‘what dost thou wish to say to me?’ na 
penena chachipes, ‘ they do not speak the truth ;’ na penghiomles, ‘ I 
did not say it;’ ma pen, ‘do not say’ (i. e. ‘speak’); penghiom yav- 
reske f aven, ‘ I told the others to come.’ This term is generally 
pronounced bendva, very rarely pendva. 

To SCRATCH — khanjovdva, khandiovdva. — This verb can be referred to 
the Sr. kandu, ‘itching, scratching.’ It is in the middle voice, and 
means ‘I scratch myself.’ The neuter is khanjdva, ‘I scratch.’ By 
some Gypsies the word is pronounced khandiovdva, approaching 
nearer to the Sr. form. The change of k into kh is common. 

Scythe — -fdrkia. — This term appears to belong to the Wallachians, 
from whom the Gypsies have borrowed it. As the language spoken 
in Wallachia and Moldavia is a corrupted Latin, springing from the 
language of the Roman legions settled in those parts by the Roman 
emperors, /afa, ‘a sickle,’ may have given origin to this term, with 
commutation of the liquids. Compare also Pers. evrak, ‘ fal.\ foenaria.’ 
The Latin origin appears to me the more probable. Some Gypsies, 
instead of this word, use kosa, the Bulgarian word for ‘ scythe.’ 

Sea — derydv, mdra ; Br., dardv ; Bor., loria . — This is a Persian term, 
derya and deryah, very usual also among the Turks. It signifies ‘ a 
sea,’ and at times ‘ a river,’ or ‘ any great collection of water.’ By 
the change of d into I has been formed Borrow’s word. My second 
term, mdra, I have repeatedly heard from Moslem Gypsies. It is the 
Sr. vdri, ‘ water,’ Slav, more, Lat. mare. Though derya is usual among 
the Turks, it is never to be heard except in a high flown style, very 
rarely in conversation ; and certainly it can never have come to the 
ears of the rude Gypsy, who hears only the usual term of the people, 
deniz, ‘ sea.’ Mdra may have been learned from the Slavonic nations, 
and the Bulgarians particularly, who still make use of it : more, ‘ sea.’ 

Secretly — ckorydl. — Formed from chor, ‘a thief, a robber,’ and in the 
ablative form, like many other adverbs. Secresy and robbery are 
always intimately united : compare xleiytroog, xleiptcpQbiv, Mod. Gr. 
xlsqiiuTa, ‘ secretly ;’ Fr. furlivement. Chorydl diniomles, ‘ I struck 
him secretly.’ 

To SEE — dikdva, dikhdva ; Bor., dicar, diar. — I know of no Sr. verb to 
which this term may be so reasonably referred as to drip, ‘ to see, to 
behold,’ Gr. di^xogat. We have had occasion to notice in many in- 
stances the omission of an r, and the conversion of the Sr. sibilant f 
into the guttural k. The second form of Borrow, diar, resembles the 
pronunciation of many Turkish Gypsies, who give the word as though 
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written dikhava, and dihdva, didva. In fact, the aspirate h is so gentle 
as to be scarcely heard. This pronunciation of the guttural k, or 
rather its mutation into a soft aspirate, cannot be attributed to any 
local usage of the Gypsies, acquired from the natives, as it is preva- 
lent only in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, in the west of Asia Mi- 
nor. hikinilo, ‘he appeared;’ dikiola, ‘it appears;’ dui manuuM 
dikliom, ‘ two men I saw ;’ te na dikdv, ‘ that I may not see ;’ dikliom- 
la !/e^ dice's, ‘ I saw her one day;’ dikdva leskere chaven, ‘I see his 
children.’ 

To SELL — see to buy. 

Serpent — sapp. — The Sr. sarpa, ‘ a snake, a serpent,’ from the root srip, 

‘ to glide, to creep.’* The Gypsies have assimilated the r to the fol- 
lowing p, as in many other like cases (see Section lY). The term is 
extremely common in all the cognate dialects of the Sr. ; compare 
Lat. serpens, It. serpe, Fr. serpent, Gr. ionrjg and eqnixi, by the aspiration 
of the initial s, so common among the Greeks. ' Ocfi; is probably 
ilerived from Sr. ahi, ‘ a snake,’ by the commutation of the aspirates 
(Bopp). 

To SEW — sivdva. — 

Needle — -suv ; Bor., yati'a.— Both these terms have a common origin, 
from the Sr. root syu, siv, ‘to sew,’ Lat. suere, Slav, shiyu. Compare 
also Sr. sdchi, ‘needle,’ from a cognate root such, ‘to sew.’ 

To SHAVE — muntdva ; Bor., palabear. — 'The origin of this word is very 
clear; it comes from the Sr. root mund, ‘to grind, to cut the hair, to 
shave.’ Its derivatives have all a similar meaning: as mundaka, ‘a 
barber;’ mandana, ‘the act of shaving.’ Borrow’s term, jmlnbear, is 
derived from palyula in his vocabulary. This is the Sr. palyul, ‘to 
eat, to purify.’ But the word appears to me of Spanish origin. 

Sheep — bakrd, bakrichd ; Br., bakroo ; Bor., bracuRi, bacria. — I have 
placed here Borrow’s second term, although he defines it ‘a goat ;’ it 
appears to be a word of the .same origin. The Hindus call the goat 
bukka. Compare also Germ, bock, Eng. buck, Fr. bouc. Bakri, ‘ ewe ;’ 
bakrichd, ‘lamb,’ dim. form, instead of bakrord. Alls bukrc, ‘sheep 
have come ;’ terBa shele bakre, ‘ he has (owns) a hundred sheep.’ 

Ship — berd ; Br., ghamee ; Bor., bero, berdo. — Berd seems to be naturally 
related to the root bhri, ‘ to uphold, to support, to cherish.’ Borroiv’s 
berdo I refer to another cognate word, bhariri, ‘ a supporter, a holder.’ 
This derivation is corroborated by cordon or borddn, ‘a carriage,’ which 
is referable to the same word. Mr. Brown’s ghamee is the Turk. 
gemi, ‘ a vessel, a ship.’ Beriskoro, ‘ a seaman,’ puuTrjg, Turk, gemichi. 

Shoe — tridk. — I have nothing satisfactory to propose for the derivation 
of this singular term, which does not resemble any of the words usu- 
ally applied by the people of these countries to shoes. The Mod. Gr. 
^aTtoui'gin is from the Pers. papush and 2>abuj, ‘shoes;’ T^aoou/ia is 
from the Turk, charuk, ‘shoes formed of a piece of thick leather, 
fastened to the foot by strong thongs of the same material,’ worn by 
farmers and shepherds. PInr. triakd and triakhd : Idkoro pral kerela 
Iriakhd, ‘her brother makes shoes.’ 


* Armenian serai, ‘ to creep.’ — Ta. 
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Shoot (of a vine) — vicha . — This is a Bulgarian word, euining from Slav. 
vich’’, ‘ a twig, a switch.’ It is not a very common word. The (irecks 
also say Str'Zu, but more commonly j'lt'ojm, from the Italian verya, Lat. 
virya. E manukleri I'irka. ’the shoot of the stump.’ 

Shouldeh — vi/co, piko . — Of origin unknown to me. 

To SHUT — bundava . — This is the well known Sr. root handh, ‘to bind, 
to tie,’ which corresponds with many terms in the cognate languag’es : 
Pers. bend, ‘a bond,’ bend kerden, ‘to bind;’ Oerm, biuden. bond ; Fr. 
bande ; Eng. band, to bind, honduye, bonds, etc. Among the Gypsies 
this verb has the signitieation abo of ‘tying,’ as both are intimately 
related : thus, band o vntar, ‘shut the door;’ bniuUla pi koi-i, ‘lie ties 
his neck’ (i. e. ‘his neckkerchief’) ; bondavo mi kori, ‘1 tie my neck- 
kerchief;’ bandloipe, ‘hand;’ bondioipe me moste, ‘a Viand to my 
mouth.’ Aor. bandlibrn, ‘ [ have shut, or tied ;’ hamUibnt mo yrast, 
‘ I have tied iiiv horse.’_ 

Sieve — resheto . — A common word, borrowed from the Bulgarian-, who 
pronounce it rkelo. 

To SIGH — achoraea . — This word I have not been able to refer to any 
corresponding Sr. term. It means ‘ to groan, to lament, to sigh 
deeply.’ Aor. acharyhioni and akiaryhiom. Sard dives acliareht, 
‘ all day (long) he sighs.’ 

Silver — rup ; Bor., paqnilli, plttbi, pomi. — This term is evidently from 
the Sr. riipya, ‘ worked silver, silver and gold.’ Our common word 
darfiov. Used now for doyvQog, ‘ silver,’ which some regard as derived 
from (rijua, ‘ a stamp, a sign,’ is cognate with the Pers. .si»i, ‘ silver,’ 
and ‘silver coin.’ The reader must not confound rop with the com- 
mon Turk, rub, derived from the Arabic rub\ ‘ fourth.’ The three 
forms of Borrow I do not know how to e.vplain. The second, how- 
ever, may be the Sp. plonio, ‘ lead,’ which Borrow may have written 
by mistake. I do not agree with him as to it- derivation from ntpi. 
The Sr. word has given name to the common Hindu coin of the pres- 
ent day, commonly written “rupee.” Eupovnno, ‘made of silver, 
aryenteus.’ No doubt, also, the Russian ruble has an intimate con- 
nection with this Sr, term. 

Si.MiL.VR. LIKE — -sar. — mnnush sar char, ‘man (is) like grass;’ sar luludi 
(Gr. ^.ot'idc5(oi<, ‘flower’) e puviuk'-ri, ‘like the flower of the earth;’ 
sar tut, ‘ like thee ;’ sar liibni, ‘ like a strumpet.’ 

Song — ykili . — 

To SING- — yhiliava, yliiliovdva ; Bor., yiiillabar . — The Sr. root yri is 
• to sound, to speak, to sing:’ from it comes yir, ‘ a song.’ Ghiliara 
is derived from this root, by the commutation of r for I, in accordance 
with all the Gvpsv verbs derived from Sr. verbal roots ending in ri or 
ri. Borrow’s term corresponds with the one u-ed in Turkey, lie 
has another in his vocabulary, hibelar, ‘ cautar, hablar,’ which he re- 
fers to the Sr. lap, ‘to speak, to utter.’ It appears to me to be con- 
nected rather with the Sg. hoblur, ‘to speak.’ Ghitioeava h in the 
middle voice, formed from tjhilo, ‘song,’ and the usual a vara. 

These terms are extremely common among all the Gypsies of Tur- 
key, and particularly among their women, who gain tlieir livel hood 
bv roaming in the streets, and singing every kind of lascivioui and 
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erotic song. GMlimpe, ‘ an instrument of music i ghilia e devles- 
kero, ‘ the songs of God.’ 

Sister — See brother. 

Sleep — Undr. — This is evidently the Sr.nidra, ‘sleep, sleepiness, sloth.' 
From this noun is formed an adj. lindralo, ‘sleepy;’ bilindralo, 
‘sleepless:’ na isom lindralo, ‘I am not sleepy.’ Here we see the 
commutation of the liquids n and I, so common among the Gypsies 
and Greeks. 

To SLEEP — sovdva ;* Bor., sobelar, sornar . — Comp, the Sr. svap, ‘to 
sleep,' smpna, ‘ sleep,’ with which correspond Gr. vnros, Lat. sopnns, 
somnus. The final radical of the Sr. root has been changed into the 
kindred v. Sottisom, ‘I am asleep’ (for sotto isom). Sotlo, ‘ asleep,’ 
is the Sr. part, supta, ‘ sleeping, asleep :’ sotto 'si i likhnari (Gr. t-v/. 
vdgtor), ‘the lamp is quenched’ (lit. ‘asleep’). This phrase I have 
heard from Gypsies residing near Constantinople. It is taken from 
the Greeks, who call bvxvdqtov ixolugrov the lamp that is kept burn- 
ing night and day before the household images. Afa sovdva, ‘ I am 
not sleeping.’ 

Slim — sanno. — Compare the Sr. part, sanna, ‘shrunk, diminished,’ from 
the verbal root sad, ‘to wane, to perish gradually.’ Leskeri i r'omni 
isi sanni, ‘ his wife is slim.’ 

Slowly — pares. — This seems to originate from the Br.para, whose defi- 
nitions are exceedingly numerous and varied. I have often heard it 
used in this sense. As it is an adverb, it supposes an adj. paro, ‘slow.’ 
Pares pares, ‘ slow ly ;’ pares ker, ‘ work slowlv.’ 

To SNEEZE — chiktdva. — This, like many other similar verbs, is a com- 
pound, made up of chik, ‘a sneeze,’ and ddva, ‘I give.’ Compare Sr. 
chkikkd, chhikkana, ‘ sneezing.’ The verb ddva, ‘ I give,’ is frequentlv 
joined to nouns. Some of these are never used in their simple form, 
and are extremely rare, even in the mouth of other Gypsies. An 
example of the usage of the simple and compound verb we have in 
tapdva, ‘to strike,’ which is also frequently used in the compound 
form, tap ddva, ‘I give a stroke, I strike.’ Aor. chikliniom, from 
diniom, aor. of ddva. 

Snow — iv, bio ; Bor., biji, give. — From the Sr. hima, ‘ snow,’ is derived 
our jrdi)*', xeiua, Lat. hiems, Slav, zima, ‘ winter.’ Iv is a regular 
formation ; h is dropped, and m changed to v (see Section IV). 

Soil — poshik. — This is one of many terms which, in want of a better 
definition, I refer conjecturally to the root push, ‘to cherish or nur- 
ture, to rear or bring up.’ This definition might have been given 
to the soil, as the ultimate source of nutrition. 

SoN-iN-LAw — -jamutro . — The Sr. possesses two cognate terms, with 
which this word closely coincides : gdmdtri and jdmdtri, ‘ a daugh- 
ter’s husband.’ 

To SPEAK — vrakerdva. — A compound verb, vra and kerdva, ‘ to make.’ 
Bhran, bran, and vran, are cognate Sr. verbs, signifying ‘to sound;’ 
but I prefer as the origin of this Gypsy verb the root brtc, ‘ to speak, 
to say,’ which is to be met with in many European languages. The 


* “ Soi'Ao, ‘ il dort.’ ” Vaillant, p. S63. “ Paas/Moa/. ■ scld.ifen.’” Arndt, p. S91. 
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word is a very common one among all the Gypsies, particularly when 
they wish to impose silence. Ma vraker, ‘do not speak’ (i. e. ‘be 
silent’), Gr. ; na vrakerdva, ‘I do not talk;’ ta i romnia ka 
diikena but ta vrakerhia, ‘and the women that love to talk much.’* 

To SPIN — katava. — This Gypsy verb cannot easily be referred to a sat- 
isfactory Sr. original. But compare Sr. krit. ‘ to cut,’ also ‘ to spin,’ 
and its derivative kartana, ‘ cutting, spinning.’ 

To SPIT — chungdrva. — I know of no Sr. root to which this Gypsy word 
may with propriety be referred. It means ‘ to spit upon, to revile.’ 
Among the common people in these countries, spitting upon one 
another is an act of contempt and reviling. Chmigartiniom, aor. 
pass., ‘ I was spit upon,’ i. e. ‘ I was insulted;’ changer, ‘spittle, phlegm,’ 
and whatever else is ejected from the mouth. 

Sponsor— A' iVi'd. — This is a term common to all the Gypsies, who cer- 
tainly cannot have brought it from India. The Greek urudoxo;, 
‘godfather, sponsor,’ designates one who undertakes to execute some- 
thing, a guarantee. May it not then be allowable to refer this term 
to the Sr. ktirvat, ‘ doing, acting, an agent,’ from kri, ‘ to make, to 
do r Kirvi, ‘god-mother;’ mo kirvo isi but baravalo, ‘my godfather 
is very rich.’ 

Spoon — royi, roi. — The origin of this term is unknown to me. 

Stake — ki/6. — Compare Sr. kila, ‘a stake, a pin, a bolt,’ etc. This 
term by the Gypsies is used for poles set up around a field, upon which 
is formed the fence ; also, for the poles set up around the threshing 
floors; and again, for poles stuck deep into the ground, to which 
horses are fastened while grazing. Bandlidm mo grastes to kilo, ‘I 
have tied my horsc^to the stake.’ Compare Slav, kol', ‘stake, pike.’ 

To STAND — terghioL'dva, Icrtiovdva. — This is a verb in the middle voice, 
in common use among the Gypsies. Aor. ierliniliom, and by some 
pronounced terghhiiliom. Like the Greek aiexogai. it is always used 
in the passive voice. Terghiovdvu supposes terava as the active voice, 
which we have referred above (see to have) to the Sr. dhri, ‘to have, 
to hold, to keep.’ Atid terghiovdva, ‘here I stand;’ ISCo cttIxouui. 

Si'AR— c/u’cr/Acfti ;t Br., tekerhinee ; Bor., cherdillas, trebene. — Compare 
.‘sr. tiird, ‘ star, planet, constellation,’ probably from the Yedic stdrd, 
by throwing off the initial .s. From this is our duirg and aaroor^ Lat. 
aster, astruui.'l Cherdillas, and cherdino, found in another place in 
Borrow’s glossary, I conjecture to be of Spanish origif. 

To STEAL — chordva, cholaca .^ — 

Thief — chor ; Bor., chor, choro. — These terms, so similar to each other, 
are referable to the Sr. root ckur, ‘ to steal, to rob.’ According to 
Bopp, this root gives origin to the Lut. far and Gr. From it 


* Pott Waites tlie word “iJaHrea/, ‘sprechen, reden.’” Nearly all the authors 
on the Gyp'ies write the word in a similar manner. Tlie word is pronounced by 
the Gvp-ies here as 1 have written it, and I have heard it very often with the ini- 
tial V strongly marked. 

f •• 7’c/ifao'ren, ‘astres Vaillant, p. 457. “ TscAeryeny, zer/tene, ‘ stem.’ ” Arndt, 

p. oCO. 

+ The Armenian asdegh is evidently of the same origin, as that language often 
ch.in^'es )• and I to the guttural gh. — Ta. 

§ Tchordel, 'tu voles'" (write Uhoril, ‘il vole’). 'V”aillant, p. 369. 
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comes chaura, ‘ a thief, a robber, a pilferer,’ whence the above chor 
and choro. At times, instead of chor, the Gypsies use chorno and 
chiirno, ‘a thief.’ Chordicnno, ‘stolen;’ kon ckorghiales? ‘who stole 
it?' astan/hiom e chores, have taken the thief.’ 

Steel — abchin. — This term, ordinarily meaning ‘steel,’ is very often ap- 
plied to the steel and flint used generally in Turkey for striking fire, 
and which people always carry with them for lighting their tobacco- 
pipes. It is difficult to refer it to any known Sr. term. I bring to 
the memory of the reader the Pei's, abgine, ‘ vitrum, crystallum,’ a 
name given to substances similar to the flint, and so, perhaps, in 
course of time to the steel itself, which constituted a necessary ac- 
companiment of these instruments. In this manner the word may 
have come to be applied to steel in general.* 

To STEP — ukiavdvu, itklinvara. — This verbis derived from the Bv.kram, 

• to go, to walk, to step,’ with some preposition prefixed. It is used 
also for ‘stamping, trampling,’ etc. 

It sriNKS — kdndela. — Of doubtful etymology. Kandintkn, ‘stinking.’ 

Stone — bar ; Bor., bar. — Compare Sr. bhara, ‘ weight, burden.’ It is 
possible that the Gypsies gave this name to ‘stone,’ as being preemi- 
nently heavy. It is veiy well known to all of them. Pinidles yek 
bare baresa, ‘ he struck him with a large stone ;’ ov isds ta chivghids o 
bar, ‘it was he who threw the stone;’ bareskoro, ‘a stone-cutter, a 
worker in stones.’ 

Str.vw — bus. — Referable to the Sr. busa, ‘ chaff.’ . Compare flax. 

To strike — lapd-a, tap ddva. — Tap is not a very usual word among the 
Gypsies, and when used, it is mostly joined to darn, ‘I give:’ tap 
ddia, ‘ I give a blow, I strike.’ Tap dela, ‘ it beats’ (i. e., the pulse). 
Both tap and tapdm seem to bo related to the Sr. tup, ‘to injure, to 
hurt, to kill,’ which has passed into Greek, as Jvnm. It may be well 
to remark that lap, ‘ to heat, to torment,’ may possibly have given 
origin to this verb. 

Strong — zorald. — This is a word of Persian origin, very common 
among the Gypsies, from zor, ‘strength, vigor.’ It is very usual with 
the Turks also, who have formed from it adjectives of their own : 
zorlu, ‘strong,’ instead of the Pers. zormend or zordar, ‘having 
strength.’ B 'tzoralo, ‘ weak ;’ but zorald isdm, ‘ I am very strong.’) 

Stump of a vine — inanukld, manikld. — Applied to the vine in vine- 
yards, before the plant has shot out the sprouts upon which the 
grapes are produced. It is like the trunk of a tree. E mannklieri 
vicha kirela drak, ‘ the shoots of the stump make (i. e. ‘ produce ’) 
grapes.’ 

Summer — nildi. — Of doubtful etymology. _ 

Sex — kani Br., cam ; Bor., cam, can. — The similarity of these words 

makes their common derivation plain. The usual name of the sun 


» All the (lerivatious of Pott are as unsatisfactory as mine. Tliey may serve as 
a guide to others. 

f Armenian zoramr, ‘strong;’ zoranal, ‘io grow strong ;’ zomtiune, ‘strength.’ — 
Ta. 

:j; “0-c^am, ‘ le soleil.’” Vaillant, p. 457. “ Kam.cham.olam,' sormel” Arndt, 

p. 366. 
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among the Hindus was siirya, from the root sur, ‘ to shine." The 
above kam, can seems related to the Sr. root kan, ‘ to shine com- 
pare h&t. candeo, whence also candela, caiiJidiis, ‘white;’ like our 
aelr^eTj, ‘ moon,’ from fffluui, ‘to shine,’ and Mod. Gr. (psyyuijioi’, ‘moon,’ 
from <?£;';'•*>, ‘ to shine.’* 

Sl'.nday — kurko ; Bor., ciilco, curque. — See church. 

Sweet — gudlo ; Br., goodhi ; Bor., busni. — Concerninu these terms I 
have nothing satisfactory to propose. Gudlo tut, ‘sweet milk.’ 

Swine — bulo, bnlicho ; Br., baleeteho ; Bor., balicho. — Compare the Sr. 
adjective bnlin, 'strong, powerful,’ and, as substantive, among other 
meanings, ‘swine.’ Balicho is a diminutive form, probablv from the 
language of the Turks, as the word, according to the general forma- 
tion of the Gypsy diminutives, would be baloro. Parvardu balo, ‘ a 
fat pig.’ 

Sword — hanlo ; Bor., estiicke. — Xeither of these words appears to me 
to have any clear relation to Sr. roots. In want of anything better, 
I propose for hanlo (at times khanlo), the common Sr. han, ‘to hurt 
or kill.’ The final syllable lo is the regular adjective form of many 
Gypsy nouns. Borrow's enluche may be related to the Italian slocro, 
‘ a small sword.’ We have seen another Italian word in Borrow’s 
vocabulary, viz. meligrana. 


T. 

Tail — port. — I know of no Sr. word to which this terra can be traced. 

To TAKE, to GET — Idi’a ; Bor., lillar. — Undoubtedly related to the Sr. 
Id, ‘to take, to obtain.’ This verb I formerly considered as referable 
to Sr. labh, ‘to take, to seize,’ from which originates the Gr. huduliui, 
lu/ifitw; but its indicative pre.sent should in that case be Inr&va, 
and its aorist lavghidm. KaniaUl yek grast, ‘ he will take (i. e. ‘ buy’) 
a horse;’ liniomlen paujhighe, ‘I bought it for five’ (i. e. ‘pieces of 
money’). Borrow's form lillar does not appear to be connected 
with Idea. 

Tall — rurho, ucho ; Br., iilcho ; Bor., saste. — This word is the Sr. nch- 
cha, ‘high, tall.’ Probably Borrow’s .msle, ‘high, tall,’ is related to 
the Sr. pasta, ‘fortunate, e.xcellent, great.’ This term is by nearly 
all the Gypsies pronounced vuclw : ucho is in use oidy among a few 
of the Moslems. Vucho innnush, ‘ a tall man ;’ vucho ruk, ‘ a tall 
tree; adv. vuchh, ‘highly:’ po cuchh, ‘more highly.’ 

Tear— — The Sr. vdshpm, written also I’d-ipa, ‘ vapor, tear,’ by 
dropping its initial consonant, and converting the/> of the last sylla- 
ble into its cognate /, has formed the present axfa. 

Text — sahriz ; Br., serka. — Words of origin unknown to me. 

Testicle — pelo . — I have inserted another word in the Vocabulary, used 
for ‘ testicle ’ (see egg). Pelo (pl.^e/e) maybe referred to the Sr. 
pela, ‘ a testicle." 

Thief — See to steal. 


* .\rmeiiian looan, ‘moon,’ from loosnil, ‘ to shine.' — T e. 
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Thirst — trush, trust . — 

To THIRST — tarava. — These terms have a common origin, from the Sr' 
trish, ‘ to thirst.’ From this root have originated the Germ. dnrsU 
Eng. thirst. As thirst implies the idea of want of water and dryness, 
it is consequently natural to suppose that from the same Sr. root 
have sprung the Gr. riqaauat and if^da/rtu, ‘ to dry.’ The Sr. semi- 
vowel r is rarely lost in the European languages ; it is, in fact, the 
most constant of all the Sr. consonants. Trushald, ‘ thirsty :’ trushalo 
’s6m, ‘ I am thirsty.’ 

To become thirsty. — trvshaUm&va. — A verb in the middle form, com- 
posed of the above trushalo, ‘thirsty,’ and avciva. The Gypsies are 
extremely fond of these compound verbs, and neglect the simple, as 
in this case. The same is true of the Greeks. The Moslem Gypsies 
make use of terdva, and, though they understand trushaliovdva, will 
not employ it. 

This — avakd, avkd. — There is a great confusion in the use of this de- 
monstrative pronoun. Even among the Gypsies themselves, one hears 
the word continually varied, without any apparent reason ; avakd, 
‘this;’ avakhd (px akhd') isi minro, ‘this is mine;’ avaklia (or a kid) 
resd, ‘these vineyards;’ akhid mol, ‘this wine;’ okhid romni, ‘this 
woman;’ okle manushenr/here, ‘of these men.’ Both masculine and 
neuter have the same termination. Avakhd manush, ‘this man;’ 
avakhd chavd, ‘this child.’ It is difficult to say to which of the Sr. 
pronouns this term should be referred. 

Thread — tav. — This word appears to be of pure Sr. origin. The root 
tap, ‘to heat, to vex, to torment,’ we have noticed in this Yocabulary, 
as the parent stock of many words among the Gypsies here in Turkey. 
It appears also in the Pers. tabiden and iaften, ‘ to burn, to vex, to tor- 
ment.’ To this verb properly belongs tab, ‘curvatura funis, comae’ 
(Vullers), and risman taftm, ' to weave,’ charkh risman-i-tav, ‘ an instru- 
ment for weaving.’ All these terras imply the idea of tormenting, as 
is the case with any filament vvhen it is twisted into thread, or rather 
tormented into this new form. In Greek, xlurjir^, from xldttui, ‘to 
twist, to weave,’ is used now very generally for rfpu, ‘ thread.’ So 
too in Latin, torquere, ‘to twist, to torment,’ gave origin to torques, 
‘a chain worn round the neck.’ From ‘to turn, to whirl,’ 

came the aryriqro; of the ancient Greek physicians, by which they 
indicated violent shooting pains in the bowels, the tormina of the 
Eoman.s. In this way I conceive that the Gypsy word tav was either 
borrowed from the Persians, or formed directly from the Si-, root 
from which the Persians have taken their own tabiden. The Persians 
have also tav, ‘thread,’ and tabdi, ‘torquens funem,’ which the Turk- 
ish translator (Vullers s. v.) explains by ip ve iplik bv.kiji, ‘a weaver 
of thread or rope.’ 

Thro.vt — kurld. — A very indefinite word : it signifies ‘ the back of the 
mouth,’ and frequently ‘the neck,’ particularly its front part. To me 
it appears to be the Bulgarian ffurld, ‘throat, pharynx.’ T' astar- 
phiovel mo chip me kurlesle, ‘may my tongue be bound (lit. ‘held’) 
in my throat.’ 

To throw — chivdva, chitdva. — Compare Sr. kship, ‘ to throw or cast,’ 
part, kshipta, ‘thrown, despatched,’ which seems to have given origin 
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to this Gypsy verb, which retains the same signification as the Sr. 
original. By the usual change of tlie consonants, this participle be- 
comes kshitto or ckitto, and hence the verb chitdi a. Aor. ckivghidm : 
ckii'yhiom yek bar, ‘ I threw a stone;’ kdna chivesa bar, ‘when thou 
throwest (a) stone;’ chivdilo o bur, ‘the stone was thrown ;’ chivghian 
bar, dik napalal, ‘thou hast thrown (a) stone, look behind’ — a com- 
mon proverb, ‘ consider the consequences of thy actions.’ 

Till — r.kin. — This term is common to all the Gvpsies, wherever they 
are to be found. Kelt dar iai (pronounced dursi) chin ti Silicri^ 
‘how far is it to Silivria?’ chin ti puv, ‘to the ground;’ Gr. coj; elg 
iije yijr ; chin vuches, ‘on high.’ 

Time, ti.mes — -far, car. — Corresponds to the Gr. tfogu, as noklu; (fogug, 
iihya; (fo<jug, used now in the place of noiXiixtg, dlr/dxt;. The word 
is pronounced indifferently far and car, and in this the Gypsies imi- 
tate their neighbors the Greeks, who say (fawi and SoXa. Yck far, 
‘one time, once;’ kayek far, ‘sometimes’ and ‘never;’ like the Gr. 
xaftalac tpn^r, which has both these significations. This term is the 
Pers. bar, which has often the meaning of the Lat. vici.t, Turk, defa', 

‘ turn compare Pers. yck bar, ‘ one time, once.’ Vnllers derives it 
from Sr. bhdra, from the root bhri, Gr. ipcQci, whence qo^/d. But 
compare Hv.vdra, ‘a turn, a successive time.’ A'c yaver far dinids 
man, ‘and at other times he struck me;’ po kayek far, ‘at times, 
sometimes;’ duvdr, trivdr, panjvdr, ‘twice, thrice, five times.’ 

To be TIRED — chiniocdva . — See to cut. 

Tobacco-pipe — chukni. — This is a common term for the long tobacco- 
pipes, used in the Levant by all the inhabitants indiscriminately. An 
i chukni, ‘ bring the tobacco-pipe.’ The usual term among the Turks 
is chibuk, Gr. r^iyaocxtor. 

Today — avdives, apdives ;* Bor., achibes. — AVc have in this term the 
Sr. dicd,f which I have had occasion to mention in e.xplaining the 
term dives, ‘ day, morning.’ The initial a, av may be the Sr. dem. 
pron. SCI, which has rejected, like many Greek words, the Sr. s at its 
beginning. The formation of this adverb may be explained by the 
Gr. a.rpeoop, T.rpe^r, ‘this day;’ rfpe;, r-sTog, ‘this year;’ t - uo «, 
‘ this hour, now.’ Avdives avdva, ‘ today I am coming.’ 

Together— — This appears to me a pure Sr. terra, coming from 
eka, ‘ one.’ Compare Lat. una, ‘ together, in company ;’ Pers. yekser, 
‘together, at the same time.’ Here is an example of a purer preser- 
vation of this Sr. numeral than we have in the term yik, ‘one.’ The 
Gypsies always pronounce it as 1 have written it. Achdi char eketane, 
‘and other thieves together;’ eketane amentza, ‘together with us;’ 
eketane e chaventza, ‘together with the children.’^; 

Tomb — mermori, mnemdri. — Of modern Greek origin. Nrrjuoqior and 
fivrpoiyiov are diminutive forms of ‘a tomb.’ The ancients 


* “ ‘ aujourd'hui.’” Vaillant, p. 456. 

f Armenian di'i’, ‘ day.’ — T r. 

j Pott writes the word kettene, ketdne, keteny, catane, catanar, catanar, ‘ to assem- 
ble.’ In speaking of its etymology he says: “der Ursprung hochst zw'eifelhaft.” 
It is certainly clearer, as pronounced in these countries. Similar comparisons may- 
serve to illustrate many other passages. 
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also had their diminutive, uvr/uarwv. In the use of terms of this 
class, the Gypsies have always adopted those of the new faith which 
they have enihraced. The Moslem Gvpsies say mezdr, ‘ a tomb,’ 
from Turk, meznr. 

Tomorrow — takhidra. — I hpve nothing to propose for this term. Po 
tukhiara, ‘ day after tomorrow;’ takhidra avdna, ‘tomorrow I am 
coining :’ takhidra kamoves otid? ‘tomorrow wilt thou be there 1’ 
takhidra hnaajM, ‘tomorrow he will go.’ 

Tongs — kiilldhi, k-tilldvi. — I have noted this word, which is of the 
purest Greek, though nowadays no Greek understands it, and it could 
not have been lately borrowed from the Greeks, since they make no 
use of it, nor is it to be found in any of the modern Greek glossaries. 
Ilvyiyou was anciently the name of the instrument by which heated 
or burning substances were seized, also from ht^alrui, htaSurm, 

AiAiSa we now call the long-handled and extremelv shallow spoon 
used in administering the communion. and with avr— 

auklu^ri and aukkafilz, or SvlXadli and ieUupO; — is an instrument for 
seizing anything. These latter terms arc not in use now among the 
common people, but the e.vistence of such a Greek term in the lan- 
guage of the Gypsies certainly proves the employment of it among 
the Greeks at the period of their irruption into these countries. It 
may be well to remark that the proper terra for tongs, TTvsAyoa, is 
nearly forgotten, and that the Greeks now use the Turkish mashd, 
‘tongs.’ The term kniildbi is peculiar to the Gypsy blacksmiths. In 
other cases they use the Turkish mashd. The presence of the com- 
pound consonant ks amply proves the word to be foreign, as this 
consonant never occurs in pure Gypsy words. 

Tongue — chip; Bor., chips, chip!. — From the Hr. jihvA, ‘tongue,’ j 
being changed to ch, as is common in many languages. Romani chip, 

‘ the Gypsy language ;’ me chipiste, ‘ on my tongue.’ Chij), ‘ tongue,’ 
as in many other idioms, is u.sed both for ‘tongue ’ and ‘ language.’ 

Tooth — ddnt ; Br., danda ; Bor., dani. — From the Sr. dat or dautn, 

‘ tooth.’ 

Tree — rifF.— This Gypsy word bears no relation to the Sr. drit, with 
which are connected the synonymous terms in so many other Indo- 
European languages, but may be referred to the root ruh, ‘ to grow' 
from seed, to grow' as a tree,’ by the changing of the aspirate, h, into 
a guttural, k. From this root come ruhvan, ‘ a tree,’ precisely as the 
Greeks applied the term (pvtug to trees and plants in general, and 
ruksha, ‘a tree in general.’* Plur. ruka: opre to rukd, ‘upon the 
trees ;’ micho ruk, ‘ a high tree.’ 

Trough (wooden) — kopamt . — A Bulgarian word, kopdnka, from the 
Slav, knpdin, ‘I dig,’ precisely as the corresponding Gr. terra, axucft/, 
comes from axurtm, ‘ I dig.’ 

Truth — chachipe ; Bor., chachipe . — We have the follow ing derivation 
by Borrow ; “ This word, which the English Gypsies pronounce 

* In their Essai sur le Pali, Bumouf and Lassen compare the Puli roukkka. ‘ a 

tree,’ to the Sr. vrikcha, ‘a tree.’ Both the Pali and Oypsy appear to me to be 

from the above ruksha. The same form, roukko, ‘ a tree,’ is found in the Prakrit. 

Ibid., p. 159. 
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tsatiipe, seems to be a compound of the Sr. sat, ^vhich signifies ‘true,' 
and the word of Sanskrit origin ckipe, ‘ a tongue.’ Chachipe there- 
fore is literally ‘a true tongue.’” This is one of Borrow’s random 
derivations. He has said elsewhere in his vocabulary that pen is a 
particle frequently used in the Gypsy language in the formation of 
nouns: e. g. chungalipen, ‘ugliness,’ from chungalo, 'ugly.' Here, 
however, the final pe or pen is this very particle, common to the Gyp- 
sies of Spain with those here in Turkey, as we have already seen in 
the course of this memoir. The rest of the word is probably the Sr. 
satya, ‘true, sincere, honest.’ From chachipe is formed the adj. cha- 
cAi’pand, ‘true,’ and the adv. c/tacAipane's, ‘ truly ;’ chachipe isi, ‘it is 
true,’ lit. ‘ it is a truth,’ like the Gr. cltui, for Hr/tteg eteai. 

Turk — khorakhui. — The Turks, wlio call themselves osmanly and oth- 
nianly, as descendants from the house of Othman, would be surprised 
to hear such a name applied to them. Their language, however, they 
call lurk. The Greeks always call them loioxnvg. Borrow defines 
the Gypsy term, written by him corajay, as follows : ‘‘ ‘ The Moors, 
los morosi probably derived from the word kiirrek, a term of execra- 
tion and contempt too frequently employed by the common Moors in 
their discourse.” The similarity of the two terms, a« employed here 
and in Spain, amply proves the necessity of looking for another origin 
than that which has been advanced by Borrow. Khorakhai is both 
singular and plural. iiT/ioroA/tund, ‘ Turkish ;’ khorakhani, khorakhni, 
‘ a Turkish woman ;’ MoraA-Anla, ‘ Turkish women;' khorakkano gav, 
‘a Turkish village;’ khorakhani chip, ‘the Turkish language;’ k/iora- 
khanes janesa i ‘ dost thou know Turkish 1’ kkorakkniori, ‘ a young 
Turkish woman ;’ khorakhani rom, ‘ Turkish Gypsies,’ i. e. ' Gypsies 
of the Mohammedan religion.’ 

IT. 

Ugly, not beautiful — nasukar ; Bor., chungalo. — For chungalo see 
MISERABLE. My own term is from sukar, ‘beautiful,’ with the neg- 
ative particle na. See neg.ation and be.vitifil. 

UxFoRTLN.ATE— 6aAta/d. — This originates from a Persian term, hakht.* 

‘ fortune, luck,’ to which the Gypsies have given the form of their 
vernacular idiom, precisely' as we have observed in other words bor- 
rowed by them. So the Greeks have made, from the Turkish zaveil, 
'Qaduhixog, ':;,(!iSahig, and 'CuSultaaa, ‘miserable.’ Though bahtalo, 
from bakht, ‘good fortune,’ would properly indicate prosperitv and 
happiness, still it is given to men and animals as a term of aft'ection 
and hearty' commiseration. 0 bahtalo pelo ti puv, ‘the unfortunate 
(i. e. ‘ bird ’) fell to the ground.’ 

Up — opre ; Bor., aupre, oprre. — From the Sr. upari^ ‘above, up, up 
above ;’ compare Gr. inko, Lat. super. Germ, ober, Eng. over.\ Opretar 

■ tut [tar, abl. particle), ‘from the rest of the milk;’ besghioin opre to 
amaksi (Gr. d.ud?,), ‘ I sat upon the carriage ;’ opi-e to rukd. ‘ upon the 
trees;’ opre to bar, ‘upon the stone;’ opre ti piir, ‘upon the ground 


* Armenian paklit or paht, ‘ fortune pakhltivor. ‘ fortnnate.'-^TE, 
+ Armenian vert, ver, vent. — Tb. 

tol. VII. 29 
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(earth) opral and opri/dl, ‘ from above o/pral peliom, ‘ I fell from 
on high.’ 

U RISE — muter . — 

To void URINE — mutrdva ; Bor., mutrar, muclar. — These terms bear 
the stamp of undisputed descent from the Sr. mutra, ‘ urine.’ Bor- 
row’s muclar is probably a corruption of the original mutrar, although 
I have not met elsewhere the change of irar into clar. 

V. 

Village — gav ; Bor., gao. — Compare Sr. grAma, ‘village,’ which has 
lost the liquid r, and changed the final m into v, a change which we 
have already observed elsewhere (see same), and shall have occasion 
fully to prove, in speaking of the commutation of the consonants. 
The Gypsy word is often applied to denote ‘ one’s native town ’ or 
‘ home,’ just as the Greeks use iiag/ov, and the Turks Jkwg, for 

their native place. Mb gav, ‘ my village,’ is to be understood as ‘ my 
native town ;’ gheliom to gav, • I went to the village ;’ gavudno, ‘ a 
villager:’ mo gavudno, ‘one of my' village;’ tuya kamoves to gav? 
‘wilt thou also be in the village?’ te gaveskoro manushe isi but gorke, 

‘ of thy village the men are very bad.’ 

Vinegar — shut; Br., shutt ; Hot., juter, juti. — Compare Sr. fata, ‘ sour, 
astringent.’ It is worthy of remark, that this term by some Gypsies is 
pronounced shutko, and applied to ‘vinegar,’ although it properly 
means ‘sour.’ From this noun, by the addition of lo. has been 
formed shutlb, ‘sour:’ shutlo mol, ‘sour wine:’ it is pronounced also 
skudlo: shudlo tut, ‘sour milk,’ the Turkish yaghiirt. 

Vineyard — ns, rez ; Hot., eresia. — Compare Sr. ras, ‘gustare, amarc;’ 
the noun rasa has also the definition of ‘ grape,’ though its general 
signification is ‘ taste of any kind.’ Persian bagh rez, ‘ a vineyard.’ 
By the Gypsies this term is applied particularly to the vine. Kerena 
resd, ‘ they make (i. e. ‘ plant ’) viney'ards ;’ kaleskoro isi e resA ? ‘ whose 
are the vineyards ?’ 

V OMITING — chartimpe, chattimpe . — 

To VOMIT — ckartava, chattava. — Compare Sr. ckhard, ‘ to vomit, to be 
sick.’ The Gypsies, in pronouncing chartava, give such a slight sound 
to the r that it is scarcely heard, or even, at times, is not heard at all. 
Many Gypsies contend that it contains no r, and pronounce always 
chattava. Chartimpe is the Sr. chhardi, ‘ vomiting,’ by the addition 
of the common pe or pen, which we have already noticed. 

W. 

To WALK — pirava ; Bor., pirar. — Compare piro, ‘ foot,’ which I have re- 
ferred above to the Sr. prt or par, to pass.’ But pirel, ‘ he walks 
fast ;’ kapirav, ‘ I shall walk.’ 

Wallachian — vlakhia. — The Greek a denomination given to 

the inhabitants of Wallachia and Moldavia. Vlakhina, ‘a Walla- 
chian woman.’ 

Warm — tatto. — This word I have explained in speaking of bath. I 
notice it here merely to add that the Gypsies use it in this sense 
also, apart from its signification of ‘ bath.’ 
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To WASH — tovAva. — This verb may be referred to the Sr. verbal root 
dhav, ‘to cleanse, to be clean or pure.’ Aor. toviom and tovghiom- : 
toviom mo shord keralo, ‘ I have washed my scabby head toavanan 
(mid. voice), ‘ I wash myself,’ used for the Gr. vlnrouat, hovogui,, tjXv- 
vofiai : so keres? toavaman, ‘what art thou doing? I am washing 
myself;’ tovava me yismata, ‘I wash my linen;’ tovdo, ‘washed:’ 
tovde yismata, ‘washed linen.’ 

"Water — paid, pat;* Br., pagnee; Bor., pani. — The Sr. adj. pantya, 
from pa, ‘ to drink,’ signifies ‘ anything fit to drink, potable,’ and con- 
sequently ‘water.’ "Water is also termed pay a, from the same root 
pa. Deman khandi pani, ‘give me a little water ;’ sudro pani, ‘ cool 
water.’ 

To WATER — panidava, — A compound verb, from the above and da,va, 
‘ I give.’ The verb has been formed in imitation of the Greeks and 
Turks : the former often say Sldoi t/egof, instead of notion) ; the Turks, 
SR veririm, for ichirmek. 

To WEEP — rovAva ; Bor., orobar. — Both these words I am inclined to 
refer to the Sr. verbal root ru, ‘ to cry, to make a noise, to yell, to 
shriek.’ Compare virava, ‘sound, noise;’ viravin, ‘shouting, weep- 
ing, crying.’ Weeping with howling and yelling, amongst barbarous 
people, is an ordinary phenomenon, on all occasions where the exhi- 
bition of sorrow is necessary or official. The initial o in Borrow is 
euphonic. 0 raklo rovela, ‘ the child cries ;’ sard divh rovela, ‘ all 
day he cries.’ 

Weight — vAria. — This term, usual among the Gypsy blacksmiths, is 
applied to the hammer which beats the heated iron. It is from the 
Gr. 8Aqo;, ‘ weight,’ from which comes /?aow, ‘ to strike.’ 

Well — khanink, khaink ; Bor., ptttar. — These words differ so much 
from each other that they cannot be referred to the same origin. 
My own are from the Sr. khan, ‘to dig, to delve,’ whence the Gr. 
Xati’oi. From this archetypal root khan probably comes the Lat. 
canalis, and also cuniculus, denoting ‘the hare’ and ‘amine’ (Bopp). 
Compare from the same root the Sr. adj. khanaka, ‘ whatever pertains 
to digging, and to making canals and wells,’ whence the present 
khanink and khaink, denoting ‘ whatever is dug,’ and consequently 
• a well.’ The use of an adjective for a substantive is extremely com- 
mon. Borrow's ^idrtr I reganl as Spanish, or rather as from the Lat. 
puteus, and not, as he explains it, as from patala. 

Well — laches . — An adverb, from lacho, ‘ good.’ Laches isi, ‘ it is well ;’ 
po laches, ‘better:’ po laches isom, ‘I am better;' nanai but laches, 

‘ it is not very well ;’ po Icahes ie jas, ‘ it is better for thee to go.’ 

What — so. — This term, the neuter of the interrogative pronoun kov, is 
used precisely as the Eng. ‘ what.’ The following phrases will explain 
it : so terha ? ‘ what hast thou ’ (i. e. ‘ what is the matter with thee ’) ? 
so kamesa ? ‘ what dost thou wish V 

Wheel — asAn . — Compare Sr. aru, ‘the spoke or radius of a wheel.’ 
The change of r into s is extremely common, not only in Sr., but in 
many other languages. 


Pany, panto, * wasser.’” Arndt, p. 367. 
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Whelp — rukono. — This term is used for the young of dogs; Gt. oxiu. 
xo;. Mod. Gr. axvkuxiov. It seems to me to be related to the Sr. ruh, 
‘ to grow, to be produced or become manifest, to be born.’ I chukli 
penghias part] rukone, ‘ the bitch has produced five whelps.’ 

"W HEN — kanna. — Compare Sr. knda, ‘ when.’ Kcinna kanashes ? ‘ when 
wilt thou go?’ kanna kamtilS^ ‘when will he die?’ kanna kinghUm- 
les? ‘when didst thou buy it?’ kanna kamabiU? ‘when will she be 
delivered’ (i. e., ‘of a child’)? 

T\ HENCE — katdr. — Intimately related to the pron. and ka, ‘who’ 
and ‘which.’ The final tar is the ablative particle (see Section Y). 
Katar alio amari rnanush? ‘ whence came our men?’ katitravesa? 
•whence comest thou?’ katar anghidn ie romniii? ‘whence didst 
thou bring thy wife?’ katar alli&n? ‘whence hast thou come?’ 

Where — karin. — Also related to the interrogative pron. kon, ‘who.’ 
Karin kamajes ? ‘where wilt thou go?’ karhi isi to rom^ ‘where is 
thy husband?’ karin jesa? ‘where art thou going?’ It is used at 
times as the Italians use their ove : takhidra kamovdv ti polin (Gr. 
noUr) karin ta id to dat, ‘tomorrow I shall go to the citv, where also 
thy father is.’ 

White — parno ; Hor,, parno, jiarne. — The origin of this term, so com- 
mon among all the Gypsies, is extremely obscure. Borrow defines 
parno bianco, isr. pandu." This terra, pdndu, well known in the 
history of India as the name of the founder of the Pandava race, 
means also ‘ white, yellow, jaundice.’ 1 sec no relation between the 
Sr. and Gypsy terms. Parno manro, ‘ white bread ; o yek kald, o 
yek parno, ‘ the one black, the other white.’ 

Who — kon. — This is evidently the Sr. ka, nent. kirn, which, with slight 
yariations, is found in most of the Indo-European languages. Kon 
dinids e chiikeU ‘who struck the dog?’ kaldkoro isi o ker ? ‘whose 
is the house?’ kaUste bashe ? ‘near whom?’ ta kalis? ‘and whom?’ 
These examples show that the oblique cases of this pronoun are e.x- 
tremely irregular, ami arc far from resembling the declination of the 
Sr. kirn. To kon is related the relative ka and ke, which is ex- 
tremely common with the Gypsies, and used as the Italians use their 
die, aud the Mod, Gr. their aoS, relative pronouns that have lost both 
gender and number. A few illustrations will give the reader a clear 
idea of this pronoun; ki ov ka isi, ‘and he who is;’ ta i romnia ka 
diikhena, ‘and the women that love;’ sdiore ka karnel, ‘all that he 
desired ;’ oka gorkipe ka na kamisa te keren take, ‘ whatever evil that 
thou dost not desire they should do to thee ;’ lacho o niamish ka ka- 
madel tut, ‘happy (good) the man who will give thee.’ 

Why — soske. — Related to so, * what,’ the neuter of the intorr. pron., with 
the particle ke, of which yve shall speak in treating of the cases (Sec- 
tion V). Soskeallidn? ‘why did they come?’ sohke puchesa? ‘why 
dost thou ask?’ soske isdnas otid? ‘why were ye there?’ 

Widow— pii?;,. — This appears to be a corrupted form of the Sr. vidhavd, 

‘ a widow.’ It is found more or less altered in many cognate dialects : 
compare Pers. beva, ‘widow,’ Lat. vidua, Germ, wittice, Eng. widoio. 

W IFE — romni ; Br,, milomnee ; Bor., romi. — For the explanation of 
these terms, see gypsy. Mr. Brown’s milomnee should be written 
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mi romni, ‘my wife.’ So gentle is the pronunciation of the liquids, 
that whoever is not somewhat convereant with the idiom easily falls 
into such mistakes. 

Wife's brother — salo . — 

Wife’s sister— — This terra may be referred to the Sr. falin, ‘be- 
longing to a house, domestic,’ from ^dla, ‘ a house.’ We have in Eng. 
domestic, and Fr. domestique, ‘a servant,’ while the term domesticus is 
properly ‘ any one belonging to a house.’ The Gypsies, who are in 
the habit of living together in such numbers, must naturally have 
been inclined to give such names to members of a family. 

Wind — palvdl. — This is used for the Gr. duafioz, which at present is 
mostly applied to mean ‘a strong wind, a gale.’ It is difficult to give 
any satisfactory etymology of it, although it appears to be of Hindu 
origin. Terela palvdl, ‘it has (i. e. ‘there is’) wind;’ palvdl but, 
‘ strong wind.’ The word is often used for ‘ the atmosphere, air :’ ti 
palvdl vuckes, ‘ high in the air.’ 

Wine — mol;* Br., mol; Bor., mol. — The similarity of these terms 
makes their etymology plain. Borrow says the word mol is “ a pure 
Persian word.” It is true the Persian word for wine is mol, but the 
Persians and Gypsies both derive it from the Sr. madhti, Gr. filttv 
and yih, ‘an intoxicating drink,’ Lat. mel, Lithuan. modus, Slav, med, 
and Bulg. met. Kamesa te mol? ‘dost thou wish wine also?’ shudlo 
mol, ‘sour wine.’ 

Wing — pak. — Compare ^v. paksha. ‘awing.’ The Gypsies give this 
denomination inditferently either to the wing or to feathers, like the 
Gr. frrejiue, ‘ feather, wing.’ Plur. joaFd. ye cAare's (Turk, c/iare) 
te terel pak o manusli, ‘if it were possible that man should have 
wings;’ ta diniomles ti pak, ‘and I struck it on the wing.’ 

Winter — vetit. — I have spoken of the term iv, ‘snow,’ elsewhere, as 
from the kmia of the Hindus. The Sr. adj. hiniavant is ‘ cold, freez- 
ing, chilly, frosty.’ As in the word fr, ‘snow,’ the initial aspirate 
was dropped, so in this word the vowel also, and the word thus mu- 
tilated is now in use among all the Gypsies. 

To WISH — kamdva; Bor., camelar. — This verb is the Sr. kam, ‘to desire, 
to love ;’ kdma is the Cupid of the Latins, the of the Greeks. 
This verb among the Gypsies is used whenever they intend to express 
desire, wish, or love, in perfect accordance with the definitions gene- 
rally given to the Sr. root. Borrow defines camelar ‘ to love, Sp. 
amar.' I have placed it with mv own word, as it is evidently' the 
same verb, proceeding from the same original. In treating of the 
derivation of the tenses, I shall have occasion to speak of this verb, 
as an auxiliary forming the future. It is there that its signification 
becomes extremely clear. So kamesa? ‘what dost thou wish?’ 
akand kamena te shiklioven, ‘now they wish to learn;’ kamdva te 
desman, ‘ I wish thee to give me;' kamdvales : so kamakeres les ? ‘I 
wish him’ (i. e. ‘I have need of him’); ‘what art thou to do with 
him ?' avdives kamdva te jav to rez, ‘today I wish to go to the vine- 
yard ;’ ka na kamesa te keren tiike, ‘which thou dost not wish that 
they should do to thee.’ 


*■ “ Mokti, ‘vin.’” Vaillant, p. 369. 
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WiTHix — andre ; Bor., andre, enre. — This is evidently from the Sr. 
antar, ‘ in, within, between.’ In compound words its signification is 
‘ internal, interior.’ But andre ti puv, ‘ deep into the earth ’ (lit. 
‘ much w ithin ’) ; java andre, ‘ I go in, I enter ;’ andrdl, ‘ from within,’ 
’eauid-eir: andrdl akata ti j>6lin (Gr. noAtv), ‘ from within the city;’ 
Mod. Gr. coio fitaa dnit tijj' ndXtv. 

Without — bi — This negative particle is extremely common, and cor- 
responds to the Sr. vi, a preposition signifying separation or disjunc- 
tion. The Slavonic is extremely fond of this particle, to which it 
has added a z, forming bez ; as glas', ‘ voice, echo,’ bezgldsn'iy, ‘ with- 
out a voice, mute ;’ bog, ‘ God ;’ hezbozrCiy, ‘ atheist, d^eog' It exists 
in the Persian bi, ‘without,’ generally corresponding to the Lat. sine, 
and denoting absence or want : as, bi ah, ‘ without water bi edeb, 
* without civility, uncultivated.’ We have noticed it among the 
Gypsy verbs ; see to skll, bikndva. It is used with adjectives : as 
uchardo, ‘ covered,’ buckardo {bi-uthardo), ‘ uncovered namporeme, 
‘sick,’ binamporeme, ‘healthy;’ bimakavdo, ‘not painted;’ bizoralo, 
‘not strong;’ bilindrald, ‘not sleeping;’ bibahtalo, ‘not fortunate.’ 
When bi is united to nouns and pronouns, these are constantly in the 
genitive case of both numbers: as bi shereskoro, ‘without a head’ 
(i. e. ‘a fool’); bi ZoresA:oro, ‘ without salt;’ bi maseskoro, ‘without 
meat ;’ bi lovenghoro, ‘ without money ;’ bi gotidkoro, ‘ without mind ;’ 
bi balamenghoro, ‘ without Greeks ;’ bi kkorakkenghoro, ‘ without 
Turks;’ bi vastenghoro, ‘without hands’ (i. e. ‘workmen’). With 
pronouns; bi mdngoro, ‘without me;’ bi oleskoro, ‘ without him ;’ bi 
Idkeri, amenghoro, tumenghoro, ‘ without her, us, you.’ 

Wolf — ruv ; Bor., orioz, arvje, luey . — The first two terms seem to be 
related to the Sr. verbal root rxt, which I have noticed in speaking of 
the verb to weep. This verb, among the Hindus, gives origin to two 
names of animals, in imitation of their sounds : riiru, ‘ a sort of deer,’ 
and ruvathu, ‘sound, noise, a cock.’ I see no difficulty in supposing 
that the Gypsies may have applied it to the wolf, an animal remarka- 
ble for howling, which is one of the most common significations of 
the verb ru. The third form of Borrow, luey, seems to be of Spanish 
origin ; compare loho, ‘ a wolf.’ 

W*oMAN — romni ; Br., rumenee . — See gypsy. 

Wood — kasht, kash ; Bor., casian . — Related to the Sr. kdshta, ‘wood.’ 
Borrow’s casian may correspond to the adj. kdshtin, ‘ wmody.’ Kast 
is used for ‘ a stick :’ dinidsman kastesa, ‘ he struck me with a stick.’ 
This word is sometimes pronounced without the final t, as kash, and 
most of the Greek Gypsies pronounce it kas. 

Wool — posom . — In want of a better derivation, I propose for this word 
the Sr. verbal root push, ‘ to cherish, to nurture.’ 

W ORD — lav . — Compare Sr. lap, ‘ to speak, to utter ;’ lapana, ‘ the mouth, 
talking.’ I have not observed in the Gypsy language any other traces 
of this Sr. verb, which has given to the Indo-European languages so 
many terms. As the Hindus have denominated the mouth lapana, 
as the instrument of talking, so also have the Persians their leb, the 
Romans labium, labrum, and the Greeks WAoj and by the change 
of p to 1. Lav, plur. lava, is well known to all the Gypsies. Kape- 
ndv tuke yek lav, ‘ I will tell thee a w'ord ;’ lav romane, ‘ Gypsy words.’ 
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Worm — kermo ; Bor., cremen. — Compare Sr. krimi, written also krimi 
and krami, ‘ worm, insect.’ It has also the signification of the Gr. 
ii.ftti'g, which is applied exclusively to intestinal worms. By some 
Gypsies the word is pronounced ghermo. 

To WRITE — grafdva. — 1 have noted this word merely to show the man- 
ner in which the Gypsies have introduced Gr. words into their idiom, 
by giving them a Gypsy form. Grafdva (Gr. ‘ I write aor. 

grcfghiotn (lyqaijja'), ‘I have written.’ It would be useless to note 
the numerous instances of such words which the Gypsies have bor- 
rowed from the Greeks. Their origin is generally veiy evident. 
Some are distorted, because borrowed from terms which the Greeks 
themselves have corrupted ; so dialezdva, ‘ I select,’ from StuXiyui, pro- 
nounced by us often diaXi'Qia. They have adopted another form of 
verbs similar to those in use among the people with whom they inter- 
mingle : thus kholiterava, ‘ I am angry,’ lit. ‘ I have bile,’ from the 
Gr. and their own verb lerdva, ‘to have;’ also kholidzava, ‘I am 

angry,’ Gr. xe^id'Qogat^ ‘to be angry:’ hence kholiniakoro, ‘angry.’ 
Kfioliterdva is common among them. 

Y. 

Year — hersh ; Bor., betji. — Both these words are from Sr. varsha, ‘ rain, 
the rainy season, year,’ from the root vrisk, ‘to be wet, to moisten.' 
The term was first applied to the rains, then to the season in which 
the rains were prevalent, and in course of time to the year itself. 
This use of ‘rainy season’ for ‘year’ is corroborated by the usage of 
the Anglo-Saxons and other northern nations, who reckoned by win- 
ters instead of years. Both, of course, were struck by circumstances 
peculiar to their own climate. A'eii herskengkoro isi i ‘ of how many 
years (i. e. ‘how old’) is he?’ keii bersh kerghmn to rashdi? ‘how 
many years was he (lit. ‘did he make’) with the teacher (priest) ?’ 

Yesterday — yich; Bor., callicaste. — I leave to philologists to determine 
whether this term bears any relation to the Sr. kyas, ‘ yesterday.’ 
Yich pengkids mdnghe, ‘ yesterday was said to me ;’ yichaver, ‘ day 
before yesterday,’ composed of yich and aver, yaver, ‘ other,’ which 
latter term I have explained in its proper place : yichaver o kurko, 
‘ day before yesterday, (which was) Sunday poyickaver, with the 
comparative part. jx>, ‘ two days before yesterday,’ Gr. inln^xtXBQ. 

Yet, STILL — achdi. — Achdi but kamadikes, ‘yet more thou wilt see;’ 
achdi char eketane, ‘and other thieves together;’ achdi paldl, ‘still 
more backwards :’ for this phrase another, po polaleste, is frequently 
used ; achdi lav romane, ‘ still more Gypsy words.’ 

Young — tem6,yem6; Br., ymiee; Bor., demo. — This is the Sr. torKno, 
‘young.’ It is often pronounced yemd, or rather, the pronunciation 
of t so much resembles that of y that to all purposes it can be writ- 
ten with this semivowel. The Sr. yuvan, ‘young,’ which is found in 
many Indo-European languages, I have not been able to detect in the 
Gypsy idiom. A diminutive form of terno is iernoro, ‘ a youngster.’ 
Temd is principally used in opposition to ph.tro or puro, ‘ old.’ 
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SECTION IV. 

CoiiPAKATivE Phonology of the Gypsy Language. 

1. Vowels. 

These are five ; a, e, i, o, u. The union of many vowels is 
rarely to be met with in the Gypsy language. Of diphthongs 
there are almost none. In verbs of the middle voice occurs the 
combination to, resulting from the blending of o and a: as raat- 
io-avdva, matliovdva. So also in the formation of abstract nouns : 
parnavo, parnavoipe, ‘friendship;’ iand/<5, Zfundfoijoe, ‘band.’ The 
reader cannot but have observed the rarity of other combinations 
of a like character in the Vocabulary. Terms such as ndi, ‘ nail,’ 
mui, ‘mouth,’ are not diphthongs: the vowel of the final syllable 
has merely dropped its aspirate. The distinction of the vowels 
into long and short is difficult to bo determined. So, too, in 
modern Greek, where in most cases such distinctions are of no 
practical value: o and w have a similar sound ; only the accent 
seems at times to occasion a prolongation of the sound of a 
vowel. It is for this reason that I have noted with accuracy all 
the accents upon the Gypsy vowels. 

A. — This vowel, which represents the Sr. a and d, seems to 
have but one simple sound. 

A is retained unaltered in many words: as Sr. manusha, 
‘man,’* G. manush; Sr. angdra, ‘coal,’ G. angdr; Sr. nakha, 

‘ nail,’ G. ndi. 

It is frequently changed to e: as Sr. dagan, ‘ten,’ G. desk; 
Sr. rasa, ‘taste,’ G. res, ‘grape;’ Sr. nava, ‘new,’ G. nevo; Sr. 
hara, ‘ass,’ G. kher ; Sr. tala, ‘ground,’ G. tele, ‘down;’ Sr. iaru- 
na, ‘ 3 -oung,’ G. ternS. 

The Gypsies of Spain are fond of adding an initial a to words 
beginning with r: as eresia (Turk. Gyp. res), ‘vineyard;’ ara- 
shai (T. G. rashdi), ‘priest;’ orohar (T. G. rovdva), ‘to weep,’ etc. 
Here in Turkey, I have noted this initial a in arakdva., ‘to guard,’ 
and in araiti, ‘tonight.’ Both, however, may justly be referred 
to Sr. words which have this initial a as an actual component 
member. 

The final a of the Sr. adjectives and participles is invariably 
changed to o, and strongly accented: as Sr. kdla, ‘black,’ G. 
kald; Sr. v.chcha, ‘high,’ G. ucho; Sr. matta, ‘glad,’ G. matlo, 
‘drunk;’ ^r.tapta, ‘ burning,’ G. taWo, ‘warm;’ Sr. sanno, ‘slim,’ 
G. sanno; Sr. krilta, ‘cut,’ G. khurdo, ‘small;’ Sr. cushka, ‘dry,’ 
G. shuko ; Sr. pdrta, ‘full,’ G. perdo ; Sr. purdna,^ old,' G. pura- 
no; Sr. mortal,’ G. merdo, ‘sick.’ 


* Wlipn both Sanscrit and Gypsy terms have the same signification, I havu noted 
€nily that of the Sanskrit. In other cases I write botlu 
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Also in other words it is changed to o: as Sr. shnsh, ‘six,’ G. 
shov ; Sr. <;aca, ‘rabbit,’ G. shoshoi. 

E. — E is more constant; as Sr. deva, ‘God,’ G. devel; Sr. eka, 

‘ one,’ G. yek. 

I. — I and ni are the most usual terminations of Gypsy femi- 
nine nouns: chukel, ^ dog,’ chuk{e)ri, ‘bitch;’ devel, ‘God,’ dev{e)Ti, 
‘goddess;’ grast, ‘horse,’ grasiin, ‘mare;’ roin, ‘Gypsy,’ romni, 

‘ Gypsy woman ;’ kher, ‘ass,’ kherni, ‘she-ass;’ manush, ‘man,’ 
manushni, ‘ woman ;’ guruv, ‘ ox,’ guruvni, ‘ cow ;’* plal, ‘brother,’ 
plant, sister.f 

In numerous Gypsy words the i and i of the Sanskrit remain 
unchanged: as Sr. dvi, ‘two,’ G. dui; Sr. tri, ‘three,’ G. tri ; 
^T.rdtri, ‘night,’ G.aratti, ‘tonight;’ St. gili, ‘sound,’ G. ghil'i, 
‘song;’ St. chhun, ‘knife,’ G. churl ; Sr. pdniya, ‘potable,' G. 
pan'i, ‘ water.’ 

The Sr. vowel r, or ri, undergoes many changes, which are of 
much importance in the study of the Gypsy language, and in the 
explanation and philosophical analysis of the verbs, and also 
extremely interesting. Ri is changed to ri in Sr. rikska, ‘ bear,’ 
G. richini: — to ro in Sr. jdmdtri, ‘son-in-law,’ G. jamutro : — to rii 
in Sr. tricula, ‘trident,’ G. trushul, turshul. 

In the verbal roots, ri or rt is changed to ar or er in Sr. dri, 

‘ to be afraid,’ G. dardva ; Sr. mri, ‘ to die,’ G. merdva : Sr. kri, 
‘to make,’ G. kerdva; Sr. pri, ‘to fill,’ G. pe.rdva: — to d in Sr. gri, 

‘ to sound,’ G. ghilidva. 

0 . — Ho precise rules can be given as to the pronunciation of 
this vowel, for it is often left to the option of the speaker to use 
either the o or the m in a great number of words. With the 
exception of the final o, the common characteristic of the masc; 
gender among the Gypsies, this vowel usually corresponds with 
the Sr. u and Ci: as Sr. murti, ‘matter,’ G. mori'i, ‘leather;’ Sr. 
dura, ‘distant,’ G. dur; Sr. bhu, ‘earth,’ G. phuv. 

It also represents the Sr. a: as Sr. chandra, ‘moon,’ G. chon ; 
Sr. madhu, ‘sweet,’ G. mol, ‘hone}':’ — or the Sr. o: as Sr. lohhirn, 
‘desirous,’ G. lubni, hbni, ‘harlot;’ Sr. loha, ‘red,’ G. lolo: — or 
the Sr. i: as Sr. krimi, ‘worm,’ G. kermo. 

The final o of nouns, adjectives, and participles is changed to i, 
whenever abstract substantives are formed by the addition of the 
particle yje or pen: as kalo, ‘black,’ kalipe, ‘blackness, excommu- 


* Pronounced also giirumnl. 

f I have heard Gypsies, extremely ignorant of their langu^e, making no distinc- 
tion between the masculine and feminine of adjectives, saying kali (fern.) for kalo 
(masc.), ‘black;’ terni for terno. These were all Moslem Gypsies, speaking the 
Turkish, in which language the adjectives, as in English, have a single termination 
for both genders. Those in the habit of frequently speaking their language never 
make such blunders ; they are extremely attentive to all their generic terminations, 
VOL. VII. 30 
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nication;' matto^ ‘drunk,' mattipe, ‘drunkenness;’ iatiS, ‘warm,* 
tattipe, ‘heat;’ molo, ‘dead,’ meripe, ‘death;’ phuro, ^ old,’ phuripe, 
‘old age;’ lacho, ‘good,’ lachipe, ‘goodness, alms;’ piro, ‘foot,’ 
piripe, ‘gait;’ shucho, ‘clean,’ shuchipe, ‘cleanliness.’ 

This rule suffers exception: as in kamlo, ‘perspiring,’ hamlioipe, 
‘perspiration;’ bandlo, ‘bound,’ handlioipe, ‘band;’ parnavo, 
‘friend,’ parnavoipe, ‘friendship;’ loshano, ‘rejoicing,’ loshanoipe, 
‘joy;’ tatto, ‘warm,’ tabioipe, ‘heat.’ 

■ U. — This vowel is extremely common ; it is a favorite sound 
with all the Gypsies, Avhether Moslem or Christian. It is often 
pronounced o. It represents the Sr. o in Sr. go, ‘ ox,’ G. guruv; 
Sr. lobhim, ‘desiring,’ G. htbm : — the Sr. u in Sr. manusha, ‘man,’ 
G. manush; Sr. sukara, ‘benevolent,’ G. sukdr, ‘beautiful;’ Sr. 
pura, ‘former,’ G. phuro, ‘old;’ Sr. uchcha, ‘high,’ G. ucito ; Sr. 
pangu, ‘ lame,’ G. panko. 


2. Consonants. 

K. — Very common in the Gypsy language. It is often the 
unaltered representative of the Sanskrit k: as in Sr. kdla, ‘black,’ 
G. kal6 ; Sr. kan, ‘ to shine,’ G. kan, kam, ‘ sun ;’ Sr. kdshtha, 
‘wood,’ G. kasht ; Sr. kri, ‘to make,’ G. kerdva ; Sr. kriini, 
‘ worm,’ G. kermo. 

It is changed into / in kur'i, ‘ a colt,’ pronounced frequently 
fur'i ; or to gh, in Sr. kal, ‘ to sound,’ G. gheldva, ‘ to play on 
instruments.’ 

It is assimilated to the following consonant, as in Sr. rakta, 
‘red,’ G. ratt, ‘blood.’ 

It fi:equently becomes a very gentle a.spirate : as in Sr. kdsa, 
‘cough,’ G. has; Sr. kuh, ‘to surprise,’ G. hohairnpe, khohaimpe, 
‘a lie;’ Sr. krilta, ‘cut,’ G. hirdd, ‘dwarfish;’ Sr. kand, ‘to itch,’ 
G. handiovdva, hanjiovdva, ‘ to scratch.’ 

Ksh. — This compound consonant of the Sanskrit is very con- 
stant in its transformation, and may serve as a clue to the true 
etymology of many Gypsy words. It does not appear in the 
proper Gypsy language, and the Gypsies never employ it except 
in ksildbi, ‘ tongs.’ In speaking Greek, they pronounce I as the 
Greeks do. This consonant generally becomes a simple k : as 
in Sr. drdkshd, ‘grapes,’ G. drak; Sr. aksha, ‘eye,’ G. yak ; Sr. 
yaksh, ‘ to sacrifice,’ G. yak, ‘ fire ;’ Sr. ruksha, ‘ tree,’ G. ruk ; Sr. 
rmkshikd, ‘ fly,’ G. makid ; Sr. draksh, ‘ to preserve,’ G. arakdv, 
‘guard;’ Sr. pksh, ‘ to learn,’ G. sAiMva ; Sr. ksMra, ‘milk,’ G. 
kerdl, ‘ cheese ;’ Sr. akshna, ‘ time,’ G. akand, ‘ now ;’ Sr. naksh, 

‘ to go,’ G. nakdva, ‘ to pass ;’ Sr. maksh, ‘ to mix,’ G. makdva, 

‘ to paint ;’ Sr. paksha, ‘ wing,’ G. pak. 

If my etymology of bashno, ‘a cock,’ as from pakshtn, be true, 
then this would be an exception to the above rule. 
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Kh. — This Sanskrit consonant often retains in the Gypsy its 
strong aspirated sound, like that of the Teh of the Arabs and 
Turks: as in Sr. khanaka, ‘digging,’ G. khaink, ‘well;’ Sr. khan- 
din, ‘divided,’ G. khandi, ‘a little;’ Sr. khan, ‘to dig,’ G. khatdva; 
Sr. khani, ‘ a mine,’ G. khav, ‘a hole ;’ Sr. khdd, ‘ to eat,’ G. khdva. 

It is at times dopped, or very gently aspirated ; as in Sr. nakha, 
‘nail,’ G. ndi ; Sr. qdkha, ‘vegetable,’ G. shah, ‘cabbage;’ Sr. 
mukha, ‘ mouth,’ G. mui. 

It is changed to k in Sr. duhkha, ‘ pain,’ G. diik. 

G — This retains generally its proper Sanskrit sound : as in Sr. 
gan, ‘to count,’ Gr.ghendva; Sr. gara, ‘poison,’ G. gher, ‘itch;’ 
Sr. gras, ‘ to eat,’ G. grast, ‘horse;’ Sr. angdra, ‘coal,’ G. angdr. 

It is changed to k in agdra, ‘ house,’ G. ker. 

Ch — Is generally retained unchanged : as in Sr. char, ‘to eat,’ 
G. chardva, ‘to graze;’ Sr. chush, ‘to suck,’ G. chuche, ‘breast;’ 
Sr. chumb, ‘ to kiss,’ G. chumi, ‘ kiss ;’ Sr. chik, ‘ to obstruct,’ G. 
chik, ‘mud.’ 

It is changed to its cognate guttural k in Sr. much, ‘ to release,’ 
G. mukdva ; Sr. pach, ‘ to cook,’ G. pekdva. It becomes simple s 
in Sr. chush, ‘to suck,’ G. sut, ‘milk;’ Sr. chatur, ‘four,’ G. ishtdr. 

Chh — -This consonant is pronounced like simple ch : as Sr. 
chhinna, ‘divided,’ G. chindva, ‘to cut;’ Sr. chhuri, ‘knife,’ G. 
churl ; Sr. chhard, ‘to vomit.’ G. chattdva: Sr. iuchchha, ‘empty,’ 
G. chiochu. 

J- — This letter retains its genuine Sanskrit sound : as in Sr. jnd, 
‘ to know,’ G. jandva: Sr. jiv, ‘to live,’ G. jivdva; Sr. jdmdtri, 
‘ son-iu-law,’ G. jarnutro. 

T, Th, p — These consonants are pronounced like t and d: as 
in Sr. pata, ‘cloth,’ G. pdta, ‘garment;’ Sr. kdshtha, ‘wood,’ G. 
kasht ; Sr. muiid, ‘to shave,’ G. muntdva; Sr. anda, ‘egg,’ G. 
vanto ; Sr. khandm, ‘divided,’ G. khandi, ‘little.’ 

N. — This nasal, also, is not distinguished from the common 
dental n: Sr. gan, ‘to count,’ G. ghendva-, Sr. purdna, ‘old,’ G. 
pur and. 

T. — When at the end of a word, this consonant is often drop- 
ped ; as in grast, ‘ a horse,’ also frequently pronounced gras and 
gra: kasht, ‘wood,’ also X-as/t; vast, ‘hand,’ also vas. It is dis- 
tinctly heard, however, when the following Avord begins with a 
vowel : as lacho grast isi, ‘ it is a good horse.’ When preceded by 
r, it is pronounced like a pure d, as in Sr. purta, ‘ full,’ G. perdd. 
At times it is changed to /, as in Sr. tala, ‘earth,’ G. tele and/e?e, 
‘ downwards.’ 

D. — This has the sound of the Latin d: as Sr. dram, ‘to go,’ 
G. drom, ‘road;’ Sr. ddrava, ‘Avooden,’ G. daravin, ‘pomegran- 
ate;’ Sr. dina, ‘distressed,’ G. denilo, ‘fool.’ . 

It is changed into gh in Sr. diva, ‘ day,’ G. ghives. 
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Dh- — This Sanskrit consonant I have not been able to hear 
among the Gypsies. Whenever it occurs in terms of Sanskrit 
derivation, it is invariably changed to d or t: as in Sr. bandh, ‘to 
tie,’ G. handdva ; Sr. dtidv, ‘ to cleanse,’ G. tovdva, ‘ to wash ;’ Sr. 
dhrita, ‘ held,’ G. tertiovdna, ‘ to stand.’ 

U — Is perfectly similar to the Latin n. 

P — This consonant usually has the sound of p: as in Sr. 
•pdriiya, ‘potable,’ G. pan i, •* watery’ Sr. jjaJn’n, ‘winged^’ G. pat- 
ria, ‘feather.’ 

It is frequently changed to /; as in Sr. par, ‘ to precede,’ G. 
furo, ‘old man;’ Sr. pura, ‘city,’ G, for 6s, ‘market-place;’ Sr. 
tdsfipa, ‘tear,’ G. dsfa. 

Or at times to v; as in Sr, apara, ‘other,’ G. yavh-; Sr. lapa, 
‘ word,’ G, lav. 

Or it is assimilated to the consonant following it; as in Sr. 
iapta, ‘warm^’ G, tattS; Sr, supta, ‘asleep,’ G. sotto; Sr. svapna, 
‘.sleep,’ G. sanno, ‘dream.’ 

It is changed to b: as in Sr. pdka, ‘grey-haired,’ G. baled, ‘bald;’ 
Sr. pish., ‘to inhabit,’ G. bishdva; Sr. prish, ‘to sprinkle,’ G. bur- 
shin, ‘rain.’ 

B — Has the sound of the Latin b: as Sr. bdla, ‘hairs.,’ G. bal ; 
Sr. balin., ^ strong,’ G. bal6, ‘ hog.;’ Sr. bala, ‘ strength, ' G, naisbali, 
‘weak;’ Sr. bul, ‘to plunge,’ G. boldva, ‘to baptize,’ 

Bh . — Bh is not a Gypsy sound. In the words of Sanskrit ori- 
gin containing it it is sometimes changed to p.’ as in Sr. bhrdlri, 
‘brother,’ G. pra, pral; Sr. bhd, ‘earth,’ G. puv ; Sr. bhara, 
‘much,’ G. paro, ‘great;’ Sr. bhult, ‘dignity,’ G. puti, ‘business.’ 

It becomes b iu Sr. lobhiui, ‘ desirous,’ G. lubni, ‘ strumpet ;’ Sr. 
bhahj, ‘ to break.,’ G. bangdva. 

M — M is mostly pronounced like the Latin m. In a few words 
it is changed to vr as Sr. grama, ‘ a village,’ G. gav; Sr, ndman, 
‘name,’ G. nau; Sr, hima, ‘snow,’ G, iv. 

Y. — Is frequently unchanged : as Sr. yaksh^ ‘to sacrifice, G. 
yak, ‘fire.’ 

It is frequently added to words beginning with a vowel : as Sr. 
aksha, ‘ eye,’ G, yak ; Sr. eka, ‘ one,’ G. yek ; Sr. apara, ‘ other, ’ 
G. yaver. 

E — The Gypsy r often corresponds to the Sanskrit r; as in 
Sr. rupya, ‘silver,’ G. rup ; Sr. rasa, ‘taste,’ G. res, ‘vineyard.’ 

It is frequently changed tol: as in Sr, dv6ura„ ‘door,’ G. dal; 
Sr. ekur, ‘to steal,’ G. choldva; Sr. agre, ‘forwards,’ G, angle; Sr. 
gir, ‘sound,’ G. grMi, -‘ song Sr. bhrdlri, ‘brother,’ G.pZoZ; Sr. 
mdra, ‘death,’ G. mold: also in Sr, kram, ‘to go,’ united with 
various prepositions: as niklavdva, ‘to go out;’ uklavdva, ‘to 
mount.’ 
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In combinations of r with another consonant, the r is often 
dropped: as in Sr. (yringa, ‘ horn,’ G. shingh; Sr. prachh, ‘to ask,’ 
G. puckd/va ; Sr. gru, ‘ to hear,’ G. shunava ; Sr. gvagru, ‘ mother- 
in-law,’ G. shasui; Sr. bhru, ‘eyebrow,’ G. pov ; Sr. grama, ‘vil- 
lage,’ G. gav ; Sr. hrindmi, ‘I buy,’ G. kindva. 

It is also often assimilated to the consonant following it : as 
in Sr. karna, ‘ear,’ G. kann; Sr. sarva, ‘all,’ G. savvo; Sr. sarpa, 
‘serpent,’ G. sapp ; Sr. chhard, ‘to vomit,’ G. chatdva. 

Or to the consonant preceding it ; as in Sr. rdtri, ‘ night, ’ G. 
aratti, ‘tonight.’ 

1 . — Eequires no remark. 

V. — Y in many words is preserved unchanged, having in the 
Gypsy the sound” of the Latin v and Gr. as Sr. deva, ‘ god,’ G. 
devU ; Sr. nava, ‘ new,’ G. nevo ; Sr. vdi, ‘ verily,’ G. va, ‘ yes.’ 

It is changed to p in Sr. vichardmi, ‘ I deliberate, ’ G. pincha- 
rdva, ‘ to be acquainted.’ 

It is frequently prefixed to Sanskrit words beginning with 
vowels: as Sr. uchcha, ‘high,’ G. vucho; Sr. anda, ‘egg,’ G. vanto; 
Sr. oshtha, ‘mouth,’ G. vust, ‘lip;’ Peis, asiav, ‘mill,’ G. vasidv. 

Or it is changed to h: as in Sr. vingati, ‘twenty,’ G. hish ; Sr. 
varsha, ‘year,’ G. bersh; Sr. vac, ‘to sound,’ G. bashdva, ‘to cry 
out;’ Sr. vi, ‘without,’ G. bi. 

It is dropped at the beginning of vdshpa, ‘ tear,’ G. dsfa. 

It is omitted, or, with a, becomes o, in Sr. lavana, ‘ salt,’ G. 
Ion; Sr. svap, ‘to sleep,’ G. sovdva; Sr. cvacura, ‘father-in-law,’ 
G. shastrd ; Sr. gvacru, ‘ mother-in-law,’ G. shasid. 

C, Sh Both these Sanskrit sibilants are represented by the 

Gypsy s A, pronounced as in shall, siwre. 

Those Gypsies who live mostly among the Greeks, however, 
particularly in Eoumelia, frequently pronounce this consonant 
like the Greeks, as ti ; but the Moslem Gypsies give it its proper 
sound, on account of their familiarity with the Turkish, where 
the consonant sh is extremely common. It is important to bear 
this in mind. Shasto, ‘ healthy,’ I have heard pronounced very 
often sasid. The modern Greeks experience considerable diffi- 
culty in pronouncing this sh, excepting those inhabiting the 
Epirus, particularly the villages near Joannina, who give it its 
proper sound. 

Instances are Sr. casta, ‘healthy,’ G. shasto; Sr. cru, ‘to hear,’ 
G. shunava; Sr. gringa, ‘horn,’G. shingh; Sr. gastra, ‘iron,’ G. 
shastri; Sr. gita, ‘cold,’G. shil, shilalo ; Sr. guUa, ‘cord,’ G. shelu, 
‘rope; ’Sr. trigiila, ‘trident,’ G. turshdl, ‘cross;’ Sr. gaga, ‘rabbit,’ 
G. shoshdi. 

^is changed to k in Sr. drig, ‘to see,’ G. dikava. 

Sh is dropped before k in Sr. gushka, ‘ dry,’ G. shukS. 

S. — This consonant needs no explanation or comparison. 
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H . — H is changed to Ic in Sr. Jiansa, ‘ goose,’ Gr. kaind, ‘ hen.’ 
It is dropped in Sr. has, ‘ to langh,’ G. asdva. 

At times it is commntable with v; as in Sr. hasta, ‘hand,’ G. 
vast; Sr. hima, ‘snow,’ G. biv, viv. 


SECTION V. 

Gbammah. 

The following remarks on the grammar of the Gypsy lan- 
guage are the results of my studies up to the present time, being 
drawn from my numerous notes and manuscript dialogues. The 
reader can see an illustration of them in the numerous colloquial 
phrases scattered through the Vocabulary. 

Article. 

The ancient Hindus had no article, and to their demonstra- 
tive pronouns correspond the articles of the cognate European 
languages, which have become separate parts of speech. It 
was natural, then, that the Gypsies, following the example of 
other analytical languages, should also acquire an article. In 
Spain, the article of the Gitanos is the Spanish : here, there is 
evident the influence of the Greek article ; for the Moslem Gyp- 
sies use their article very sparingly, since the Turkish, which 
they mostly employ, possesses no article, properly speaking. 
The Gypsy article is o for the nom. and voc. sing, of the masc. 
and neut. genders, and e for the oblique cases of the singular 
and for the whole plural. The fern, form is i throughout. The 


e of the plural is at times pronounced like o. 



Singular. 

! 

t Plural. 



Masc. and Neut. 

Fern. 1 

Masc. and Neut. 

Fem 

Nom. 

0 

i 

Nom. e 

i 

Acc. 

e 

i 

Acc. e 

i 

Gen. 

€ 

i 

Gen. e 

i 

Voc. 

0 

i ' 

Voc. c 

i 


Whoever is acquainted with the variations of the Greek article 
in the mouth of the common people, cannot be astonished by 
the indefinite character of the Gypsy article. Some Greeks say 

T“i &V&Q(1>7101 for Toiig diVxt^Qdmovg, yvratxeg for rd; yv^aixag, yvvaixsg 

for ai yvfttixsg, etc. I am certain that whoever should attempt 
to investigate the Greek article, as heard in the mouth of the 
illiterate among our countrymen, would be extremely embar- 
rassed in forming a clear idea of its nature, without referring to 
the ancient language. How then can we look for accuracy and 
exactitude from the mouth of this ignorant people, who have 
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not tbe least idea of anything more perfect than what they con- 
stantly use in their every day conversation ? 


Noes. 

The Gypsy noun ends either in a vowel or a consonant. 

Nouns ending in Vowels. 

A few end in a: as vrehtula, ‘an extinguisher;’ dsja, ‘tear;’ 
makid, ‘fly;’ vdria, ‘weight;’ guva, ‘pit;’ katuna, ‘Gypsy tent.’ 

Those ending in o are numerous, and are all of the masculine 
and neuter genders: as mam-6, ‘bread;’ huko, ‘bowel;’ chavv, 
‘ child ;’ mold, ‘ death ;’ sunno, ‘ dream ;’ chard, ‘ plate ;’ gosno, 
‘dung;’ kurkd, ‘Sunday:’ macho, ‘fish;’ koro, ‘ bracelet;' par- 
nav6, ‘ friend ;’ raklo, ‘ boy.’ 

Nouns in i are less numerous, and are of the masc. and fem. 
genders. 

Masculine nouns in i are ndi, ‘nail;’ nildi, ‘summer:’ rani, 
‘mouth;’ richini, ‘bear;’ shoshdi, ‘rabbit;’ kangli, ‘comb;’ rcii, 
‘nobleman;’ angustri, ‘finger-ring;’ rashdi, ‘priest;’ chur'i, ‘knife;’ 
amuni, ‘anvil;’ goti, ‘brain.’ 

Feminine nouns in i are of two classes; 1, those formed from 
the masculine by the addition of m: as gxirdv, ‘ox,’ guruvni, 
‘cow;’ grast, ‘horse,’ grastni, ‘mare;’ kher, ‘ass,’ kherni, ‘she- 
ass;’ maniish, manushni, ‘woman;’ rdi, ‘nobleman,’ rani, 

‘nobleman’s wife;’ rashdi, ‘priest,’ rashani, ‘priest’s wife;’ 2, 
those which are naturally feminine ; as(7df, ‘mother;’ salt, ‘wife’s 
sister;’ shashui, ‘mother-in-law;’ chdi, ‘girl;’ kamni, ‘pregnant;’ 
nuhli, ‘strumpet.’ 

There are other feminine nouns, formed from the noun by 
simply adding the ending i: as chukel, ‘dog,’ chiikeli, chukVi, 
‘hitch;’ devel, ‘god,’ develi, devil, ‘goddess.’ As regards such 
feminine nouns as romni, ‘woman,’ from rom, ‘a Gypsy, a man,’ 
dasni, ‘ a Bulgarian woman,’ from das, ‘ a Bulgarian,’ I am in- 
clined to think that they are properly feminine adjectives, from 
the masculines ending in ano: thus rom, romano, fem. romani, 
romni; das, ‘Bulgarian,’ dasand, ‘of a Bulgarian,’ ,7oi;i-/ag»x6,-, 
da-sard, dasni, ‘ a Bulgarian woman ;’ grdsi, ‘ horse,’ grastand, ‘ of 
ahorse,’ laaixog, grastani, grastni, Innixti, i. e. ‘mare;’ maniish, 
‘man,’ rnanushand, ‘humanus,’ manushani, manushni, ‘humana, 
woman.’ This termination of i or ni for the fem. nouns has one 
exception, -viz. pen, ‘sister.’ 

Nouns terminating in Consonants. 

These are by far the greatest number. The final consonants 
are g, gh, k, I, m, n, p, r, s, sh, t, v. 
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Nouns in g are heng, ‘devil:’ — in gh, shingh, ‘horn:’ — ^in k, yak, 
‘fire;’ drak, ‘grape;’ pak, ‘wing;’ chik, ‘mnd;’ nak, ‘nose;’ 
poshik, ‘soil;’ khaink, ‘well:’ — \xi.l,prdl, ‘brother;’ keral, ‘cheese;’ 
turshul, ‘cross;’ chitkel, ^ dog-' devel, ‘God:' — in m, rom, ‘Gypsy;’ 
lim, ‘mucus of the nose;’ drom, ‘road;’ kam, ‘sun:’ — inn, armdn, 
‘curse;’ kann, ‘ear;’ patr'm, ‘leaf;’ chon, ‘moon;’ ian, ‘place;’ 
len, ‘river:’ — inp, rup, ‘silver;’ sapp, ‘serpent;’ chip, ‘tongue:’ — 
in r, kher, ‘ass;’ ker, ‘house;’ angcir, ‘coal;’ muter, ‘urine;’ lindr, 
‘sleep;’ gher, ‘itch:’ — ins, wimj-s, ‘brave;’ dives, ‘day;’ vus, ‘flax;’ 
mas, ‘meat;’ res, ‘vineyard;’ — insA, manush, ‘man;’ trush, ‘thirst;’ 
hersh, ‘year:’ — in t, rail, ‘blood;’ purt, ‘bridge;’ dat, ‘father;’ 
grast, ‘liorse;’ vast, ‘hand;’ shut, ‘vinegar;’ vent, ‘winter:’ — ini’, 
puv, ‘ earth ;’ pov, ‘ eye-brow ;’ giv, ‘ grain ;’ arakdv, ‘ guard ;’ suv, 
' needle ;’ guruv, ‘ ox ;’ gav, ‘ village ;’ nav, ‘ name ;’ lav, ‘ word.’ 

The Gypsy noun has no dual number. Its declension I shall 
attempt in the following remarks to make as plain as possible. 

Declension of masculines in o: 


Sing. 

Nom. o chavo, ‘ the child,’ 

Acc. e chaves, ‘ the child,’ 

Gen. e chaveskoro, ‘ of the child,’ 
Voc. 0 chavo, ‘0 child !’ 

Of masculines in i: 


Plur. 

e chave, ‘ the children,’ 
e ckaven, ‘ the children,’ 
e chavinghoro, ‘ of the children,’ 
o chavdle, ‘ O children I’ 


Sing. 

Nom. 0 rdi, ‘ the nobleman,’ 

Acc. e rages, ‘ the nobleman,’ 

Gen. e rayeskoro, ‘ of the nobleman,’ 
Voc. 0 rdi, ‘ 0 nobleman !’ 


Plur. 

e rage, ‘ the noblemen,’ 
e ragen, ‘ the noblemen,’ 
e ragenghoro, ‘ of the noblemen,’ 
0 raydle, ‘ 0 noblemen !’ 


Of masculines ending in consonants : 


Sing. 

Nom. 0 pral, ‘ the brother,’ 

Acc. e prates, ‘ the brother,’ 

Gen. e praleskoro, ‘ of the brother,’ 
Voc. o pral, ‘ 0 brother 1’ 

Nom. 0 drak, ‘ the grape,’ 

Acc. e drakes, ‘ the grape,’ 

Gen. e drakeskoro, ‘ of the grape,’ 
Voc. o drak, ‘ 0 grape !’ 

Declension of feminine nouns : 


Plur. 

e prale, ‘ the brothers,’ 
e pral in, ‘ the brothers,’ 
e pralenghoro, ‘ of the brothers,’ 
o praldle, ‘ O brothers !’ 

e drakd, ‘ the grapes,’ 
e drakd, ‘ the grapes,’ 
e drakenghoro, ' of the grapes,’ 
o drakdle, ‘ O grapes !’ 


Sing. 

Nom. i ddi, ‘ the mother,’ 

Acc. e daid, ‘ the mother,’ 

Gen. e daidkori, • of the mother,’ 
Voc. e ddia, ‘ 0 mother !’ 


Plur. 

e data, ‘ the mothers,’ 
e daia, ‘ the mothers,’ 
e daidnghoro, ‘ of the mothers,’ 
e daidle, ‘O mothers I’ 
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Sing. 


Nom. 

{ rakli, ‘ 

the girl,’ 

Ace. 

e raklia. 

‘ the girl,’ 

Gen. 

e raklidkori, ‘ of the girl, 

Yoc. 

e raklia. 

‘ 0 girl !’ 


Plur: 

e raklia, ‘ the girls,' 
e raklia, ‘the girls,’ 
e raklienghoro, ‘ of the girls,' 
e raklidle, ‘ O girls !’ 


The above examples are sufficient to show the reader the gen- 
eral declension of Gypsy nouns ; but before I make any remarks 
upon the cases, it may be proper to bring forward an example 
from Pott’s work, in order farther to elucidate the subject. I 
take an example from Puchmayer as found in Pott (i. 196) ^ 


Noin. 

Sing. 

cziriklo, 

czirikles, 

Acc. 

Voc. 

czirikleja. 

Dat. 1. 


Dat. 2, 

cziriklcske. 

Abl. 

cziriklestar. 

Soc. 

czirikleha. 

flen. 

czirikleskero, 


PhiT. 
czirikle, 
czifiklen, 
cziriklale, 
* 

cziriklenge, 

cziriklendar, 

eziriklenfa, 

cziriklengero. 


These forms are identical with those found among the Gypsies 
of these countries. I decline a noun as pronounced here, fol- 
lowing in the cases the order of the above author :• 


Sing. 

Xom. 0 raklo, ‘ the child,’ 

Acc. e rakles, ‘ the child,’ 

Voc. e raklo, ‘ O child !’ 

Dat. 1, e rakUste, ‘ in the child,’ 
Dat. 2, « rakleske, ‘ to the child,’ 
Abl. e raklestar, ‘ from the child,’ 
Soc. e raklessa, ‘ with the child,’ 
Gen. e rakleskoro, ‘ of the child,’ 


Plur. 

e rakle, ‘ the children,’ 
e raklen, ' the children,’ 
e rakldle, ‘ O children !’ 
e raklende, ‘in the children,' 
e raklenghe, ‘ to the children,’ 
e raklendar, ‘from the children,' 
e raklentza, ‘ with the children,’ 
e raklenghoro, ‘ of the children.’ 


To the reader, at first sight, such a declension must appear 
wonderfully rich and expressive, and so much the more, as it is 
in the mouth of a people who have no intellectual cultivation, 
and who would naturally simplify their language to the utmost. 
But all this richness, which even the Sanskrit does not po.sse.ss, 
is owing merely to the union of particles with the noun in its 
simplest form ; for the Gypsy noun has properly only four cases : 
nominative, accusative, genitive, and vocative ; wdiile to the ac- 
cusative are joined all these particles, which are similar in both 
numbers, and cannot be properly considered as forming cases. 
Before proceeding to speak of the formation of each case sepa- 
rately, I shall analyze a noun, in order to illustrate and make 
plain the combination of which I have spoken : 


♦ These cases, omitted by Puchmayer, are czhikhste in the singular, and cziri- 
klende in the plural, 
vot. rii. 


31 
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Sing. 

j 

Plur. 

Nom. 

0 raklo, 

e rakle. 

Acc. 

e rakles. 

e raklen. 

Dat. 1, 

e rakles-ie. 

e raklen-te. 

Dat. 2, 

e rakles-ke. 

e raklen-ke. 

Abl. 

e rakles-tar, 

e raklen-tar, 

Soc. 

e rakles-sa, 
e rakles-koro. 

e raklen-sa. 

Gen. 

e raklen-koro. 

The 

occurrence of the liquid n in the plural varies considera- 

bly the pronunciation of the following 

consonants, thus: 

Dat. 1, 

raklen-te is pronounced 

raklende. 

Dat. 2, 

raklen-ke “ 

raklenghe, 

Abl. 

raklen-tar “ 

raklendar, 

Soc. 

raklen-sa “ 

raklentsa, 

Gen. 

raklen-koro “ 

raklenghoro. 


In this manner the declension of the Gypsy noun becomes 
extremely clear, and can be reduced to very simple elements. 
There is no more reason for calling rdklendar a case than for 
giving the name of cases to all those adverbs in Greek which are 
formed by the ablative particle &ev, or to such Latin words as 
mecum, tecum, which correspond with the so-called social case of 
the above Gypsy nouns. 

The same mode of declension which is followed by nouns end- 
ing in 0 holds good also as regards feminine nouns ending in i, 
and the appended particles are not less distinct and clear. As an 
instance, I give the forms of declension of romn'i, ‘ woman 


Sing. 


Nom. 

i romni. 

Acc. 

i romnia, 

Dat. 1, 

i romnid-ie, 

Dat. 2, 

i romnid-ke. 

Abl. 

i romnid-tar. 

Soc. 

i romnid-sa. 

Gen. 

i romnid-kori, 


Plw. 

i romnia, 
i romnia, 

i romnian-te {roniniande), 
i romniun-ke {romnianghe), 
i romnian-tar (romnia ndar), 
i romnian-sa (romnianlstt), 
i romnian-koro (romnianghoro). 


This comparison of the declension of masculine and feminine 
nouns is interesting, as it demonstrates two particulars in the his- 
tory of the Gypsy noun. First, were it not for the so-called 
social case of the plural, we should have been at a loss to know 
whether the final syllable of the singular case was a sa, or a 
simple a united to the accusative, since all nouns without distinc- 
tion have this termination : thus grast, ‘ horse,’ grastessa, ‘ with a 
horse’ (‘on horseback’); rdi, ‘a nobleman,’ rayessa, ‘with a 
nobleman :’ plur. grasteniza, ‘ with horses ;’ rayentza, ‘ with noble- 
men.’ In the feminine gender the case is clear, since Gypsies 
s&jraMi, ‘a female child,’ acc. raklm] soc. sing, rahlid-sa, ‘with 
the female child.’ This evidently proves the addition of the 
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syllable sa to the accusative, which we shall presently consider. 
As to the plural social, the fact is palpably evident : thus pirv, 
pirentza, ‘with feet;’ chavo, chaventza, ‘with children.’ 

The second consideration, which is extremely important, is 
that though in the accusative plural of feminine nouns no final 
n exists, it is to be found in all the compound cases of the plural : 
a fact which to me amply demonstrates the former presence of 
this liquid in the accusative plural, although the Gypsies have 
later entirely abandoned its pronunciation. 

I will now proceed to consider more in detail the formation of 
the different cases, taking them up in their order. 

Aceusative singular. — This case, in the singular of nouns end- 
ing in 0 , ises; thus, parnavo, ‘friend,’ acc. parnaves ; macho, ‘fish,’ 
maches ; sunno, ‘ dream,’ sunnes; manro, ‘ bread,’ is often used un- 
changed : as Jchandi manro khava, ‘ I eat a little bread.’ Feminine 
nouns in i form the ace. in a, with the accent on this vowel : 
as romni, ‘ woman,’ acc. romnid ; huti, ‘ business,’ hutid : nuhli, 

‘ strumpet,’ nublid. Nouns in a generally have the same form in 
the accusative : as dsfa, ‘ a tear,’ acc. dsfa ; katuna, ‘ a Gypsy tent,’ 
acc. katuna. To me, however, such words, which are few, are 
properly nouns forming the accusative in as or ei, judging from 
their genitives etc. : as katuneskoro, ‘ of the tent ;’ a form of this 
character presupposes an accusative katanas or katunes, of which, 
in ordinary usage, the final s has been dropped. Nouns ending 
in consonants, by far the most numerous, form their accusative 
by the addition of es: thus ‘brother,’ acc. prales ; tan, 

‘place,’ tanes ; dat, ‘ father,’ dates ; gav, ‘ village,’ In nouns 
ending in el and er, as devel, ' God,’ chiikel, ‘ dog,’ tover, ‘ axe,’ etc., 
the final syllable drops its vowel ; thus devel, acc. denies ; chukel, 
chuhles ; tover, tovres. 

Nouns ending in k, as pak, ‘ wing,’ yak, ‘ fire,’ are generally 
pronounced in the accusative with the vowel a: as pakd, acc., 

‘ the wing,’ yakd, ‘ the eye.’ The regular accusative form, with 
its final s, is observed in the genitive pakeskoro, ‘ of the wing,’ 
yakeskoro, ‘ of the fire.’ 

Taking the compound cases, so uniform in their formation, as 
a guide, it appears to me not implausible to lay down the general 
rule that the accusative singular of all Gypsy nouns of the mas- 
culine gender ends in s, and of the feminine in a. 

Vocative singular.— ^his case, of which few Gypsies can give 
any account, is formed, in nouns ending in o, by changing this 
vowel to e: as chord, chore, ‘O poor man!’ Sinruixl; chavo, chave, 

‘ O boy !’ In the feminine it is formed by adding a to i: as ddi, 
ddia, ‘0 mother!’ In nouns ending in consonants this case is 
formed by the addition of e: as manush, manushe, ‘O man!’ 
dat, ddite, ‘0 father!’ 
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Nominative plural. — In this case, the forms are nearly the same 
with those just given. The nominative of nouns ending in o is 
formed by changing this vowel into e; as chavo, ‘child/ chave, 
‘ children / cAaro, chare, ‘ plates raklo, rakle, ‘ boys / hakro, bakre, 
‘sheep.’ 

Nouns in i, whether masculine or feminine, form the nomina- 
tive plural by the addition of a: as rakli, raklia, ‘girls;’ romni, 
■romnia, - women;’ rdi,rdia, ‘noblemen;’ rashdi, rashdia, ‘priests.’ 

Nouns in k, by the addition of a; as yak, yakd, ‘eyes;’ yja/1, 
pakd, ‘ wings ;’ ruk, ruled, ‘ trees ;’ — also those in i; .- as pov, povd, 
‘eyebrows.' 

Nouns ending in other consonants, by adding e: as grast, graste, 

‘ horses ;’ maniish, manuslie, ‘ men ;’ pral, prale, ‘ brothers.’ This 
vowel is, however, often interchanged with a : as ro7ne or romd, 

‘ Gypsies.’ 

Accusative plural. — This case, of which I have already had oc- 
casion to speak, is formed, in nouns ending in o, by changing this 
vowel toen.‘ as chavo, chaven, ‘children;’ huko, hukm, ‘bowels;’ 
parnavo, parnaven, ‘ friends.’ 

In feminine nouns in i, it is formed by the addition of a: as 
romnx, romnm, | women;’ chdi, chata, ‘girls;’ nuhli, nublia, ‘harlots.’ 
The same vowel is added also to masculine nouns ending in i: 
as rashdi, rashdia, ‘priests;’ mui, miiia, ‘mouths;’ ndi, ndia, 

‘ nails;’ — also to nouns ending in k and v: as pak, pakd, ‘wings ;’ 
drak, drakd, -‘grapes;’ tridk, triakd, '■shoQsf pov, povd, ‘eyebrows;’ 
gav, gavd, ‘villages.’ 

In all the numerous class of nouns ending in other conso- 
nants, this case is formed by the addition of en : as gi’ast, grasten, 
‘horses;’ pral, pralen, ‘brothers;’ shingh, shinghen, ‘horns.’ 

Vocative plural. — This case is formed, in nouns ending in o, by 
the change of the final vowel to die: as chord, chorale, ‘O poor 
men!’ chavo, chavdh, ‘O children!’ In nouns ending in conso- 
nants the same formation is observed : as rdm, romidle or ro'indle, 

‘ 0 Gypsies !’ manush, manushdle, -‘ O men !’ Likewise in feminine 
nouns in i: as rakli, i-aklidle, ‘O girls!’ and also with masculine 
nouns in i: as x-ashdi, rashdie, ‘O priests!’ 

The reader must not suppose that there is to be found in the 
Gypsy the uniformity observed in many other languages, where 
grammatical usages are more constant, and where even the lan- 
guage of the most ignorant has always had persons of more re- 
finement speaking it. On the contrary, among the Gypsies 
there is such a difference in pronunciation, and such tendency 
to alter the vowels in these case-endings, that the subject at 
times becomes extremely difficult and embarrassing. 

There are remnants of the locative case of the Sanskrit, but 
the case itself does not exist as an independent one : its place is 
supplied, as in most European languages, by a particle : the rem- 
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nants referred to are rattii, aratti, ‘by night;’ tele, ‘under, below 
angle, ‘forwards.’ 

Genitive, singular and plural. — The genitive is formed by the 
addition of kwo, in both numbers and genders ; as richini, richi- 
neskoro, ‘of a bear;’ sunno, sunnhkoro, ‘of a dream;’ pak, pakes- 
koro, ‘of the wing;’ nc/wVieng'Aoro, ‘of bears;’ sunnenghoro, ‘of 
dreams;’ ‘paZ:eny^oro, ‘of wings.’ In the feminine, rfd*', c?am^on’, 
‘of the mother;’* chori, choridkori, ‘of the poor woman ;’ plur. 
daianghori,-\ ‘of the mothers;’ choridnghori, ‘of the poor women.’ 

This termination, which is no other than the Sanskrit word 
kara (Gr. noiog, Lat./aciens), from the root kri, ‘to make,’ serves 
also to form a great variety of nouns, in a way similar to the 
Greek and Latin terms mentioned. Thus charo, ‘ plate,’ chares- 
koro, ‘of a plate,’ and ‘a plate-maker;’ shastr'i, ‘iron,’ sliastiresko- 
ro, ‘of iron,’ and ‘ a worker in iron ;’ buti, ‘business,’ butidkoro, 
‘of the business,’ and ‘a business man, a craftsman ;’ bar, ‘stone,’ 
bareskoro, ‘of a stone,’ and ‘a stone-cutter;’ mas, ‘meat,’ mases- 
koro, ‘of the meat,’ and ‘butcher;’ angdr, ‘coal,’ angareskoro, ‘of 
the coal,’ and ‘a collier.’ All these terms, and many other 
similar ones, serve as genitive cases, and are used also frequently 
as adjectives : thus katana, ‘ Gypsy tent,’ katuneskoro rom, ‘ a 
Gypsy of the tent,’ i. e. oxtjvtrtig; katuneskeri romni, ‘a Gypsy 
woman of the tent.’ Like all other adjectives, these nouns take 
the usual feminine termination in i: as butidkori, ‘a crafts woman;’ 
maseskori, ‘a butcher’s wife;’ macheskori, ‘a female dealing in 
fish.’ In the declension, also, the final o of the genitive mascu- 
line constantly becomes ^ in the feminine ; as rani, ‘ the noble- 
man’s wife,’ gen. ranidkori, and never ranidkoro. 

The confusion resulting from the identity of these terms is 
somewhat avoided by the use of the masculine article o : o katu- 
neskoro, ‘ the tent-maker,’ e katuneskoro, ‘ of the tent ;’ o mnscskoro, 
‘the butcher,’ e maseskoro chavo, ‘the child of the butcher.’ 

There is no other genitive throughout the Gypsy language than 
that formed by the termination koro : we shall meet it in both 
adjectives and pronouns, constant and invariable, demonstrating 
amply that the genitive case is properly a possessive, which in 
course of time lost entirely this signification. 

I come now to consider the other four so-called cases, the first 
and second dative, the social, and the ablative ; and as they are 
common to the nouns and pronoun.s, what I offer now is equall y 
applicable to both. As I differ in my view of them from all who 
have written on the subject before me, it is just to lay before the 
reader the reasons which have convinced me, and have brought 
me to an independent conclusion. 


* Pronounced often ddkori and ddlerl. 


f Also doLuinghere. 
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Grellmann appears first to have studied the formation of the 
cases of the Gypsy noun, and all subsequent writers have more 
or less imitated him. I have remarked, in speaking of the noun, 
that it has properly only two cases, the nominative and the accu- 
sative, from which latter is formed the genitive, by the addition 
of koro, both in the singular and plural, and both in the masculine 
and feminine. I have given also the cases of other authors, called 
dative first and second, social, and ablative. The two datives end 
in te and ke respectively, the social in so, and the ablative in tar ; 
in the plural, they end usually in de, ghe, tza, and dar, owing to 
the preceding liquid n, which, though lost at present in the accu- 
sative, has been tenaciously preserved in the compounds. The 
social and ablative are well understood, but the difference between 
the two datives is not well defined in the grammars of this idiom. 
The dative ending in te means, according to what I have been 
able to ascertain, ‘ in, within as me sunneste, ‘ in my dream me 
taneste, ‘ in my town terdva me sheresie, ‘ I have in my head 
me gotiute, ‘ in my brain me praUskoro kereste, ‘ in the house of 
my brother;’ terdvas duk me ioridii, ‘ I had pain in my belly te 
praleskoro biaviste, ‘in the marriage of thy brother.' This is 
often heard inverted : as ti pak, ‘in the wing,’ for pakeste; ti bidv, 

‘ in the marriage,’ for biaveste ; ti ker, for kereste, ‘ in the house.’ 
These examples fully elucidate the meaning of the particle te, 
joined to the noun. 

The second dative, ending in ke, means ‘to, towards:’ as ma 
penyavreske, ‘do not say (it) to another ;’ wiacAcny/ie hn chivUa, 

‘ he throws salt to the fish ogheske, ‘ to the soul,’ or ‘ for the soul.’ 
The Gypsies, as in the former case, seem to be abandoning this 
form, and make use of ko and ke before the noun. Still the reg- 
ular form is extremely common in the pronouns, where less 
license can be taken, and where the meaning of these forms may 
be still farther explained and clearly understood. Examples of 
similar inversions we have in modern Greek, where idattev, txeittev 
have been abandoned for dn’ dn' ixsi, and the like ; and in 
some parts of Greece, as the Ionian islands, for dn’ idwttsx, in' 
ixeid-ev, a usage found existing among the Greeks of Homer’s 
time. 

In the pronouns, the particle ke is never placed before the term 
to be expressed, as is the case often in nouns : thus pen mdnghe 
(for mdn-ke), ‘ say to me yavreske, ‘ to another ;’ amenghe, ‘ to 
us ;’ tumenghe, ‘ to you ;’ take, ‘ to thee ;’ leske, ‘ to him ;’ lake, ‘ to • 
her ;’ linghe, ‘ to them.’ This particle is also often joined to nu- 
merals ; as ketenghe kinghidn hs ? jovenghe, ‘ for how much didst 
thou buy it? for six bishenghe, ‘ for twenty ;’ and so with all the 
numerals. 

The above examples prove the signification which this particle 
imparts to Gypsy words, and, though less in use than the other 
particle te, it is still extremely clear and definite. 
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The social case, formed by the addition of sa (probably the 
Sr. saha, ‘with, together with’), is simple in its construction, and 
very plain in its signification, both in the singular and plural. 
It denotes junction, union, and accompaniment, and is united to 
both nouns and pronouns : as java grastessa, ‘ I go with a horse ’ 
(i. e. ‘ on horseback ’) ; pindentza., ‘ with the feet ’ (i. e. ‘ on foot ’) ; 
yavre rakUntza, ‘ with other children romnidsa, ‘ with the wo- 
man;’ romniantza, ‘with the women.’ In the pronouns it is 
universally found : as mdntza, ‘ with me,’ Lat. mecum : tilsa, 

‘ with thee ;’ amentza., tumentza, lentza, ‘ with us, with you, with 
them.’ 

The ablative, formed by the addition of tar (probably the Sr. 
tas, which has the same signification, and a somewhat similar use), 
is found also constantly in both numbers and genders, and in both 
nouns and pronouns. That it is a particle, independent of the 
noun, is amply demonstrated by its use in verbs and participles, 
whenever action from a place is intended to be expressed : thus 
nastotar, ‘ after he departed ’ (/tasid, part., ‘ departed, gone ’) : tapi- 
lotar, ‘after it was buried alliutar, ‘after he came kamulutar, 

‘ after dying ;’ pelotar, ‘ after falling.’ So also in sostdr, ‘ because.’ 
formed evidently of so — the neut. of kon, ‘who’ — and tar; and 
in the local adverbs, as ate, ‘here,’ attar, ‘from here.’ These 
examples cannot be made to support the opinion of those writers 
who would make this a case. On such principles we should be 
compelled to regard as cases all those combinations with parti- 
cles which impart the idea of direction of action to the noun, or 
indicate its relation to another object, whether animate or inani- 
mate. 

Such are the considerations which have induced me to exclude 
from the declension of the noun all these forms, which are not 
cases in the proper sense of the word, and to limit that appellation 
to the nominative, accusative, genitive, and vocative alone. 

Diminutive nouns are formed by the addition of oro, and are 
frequently to be heard among all the Gypsies : thus grast, ‘ horse,’ 
grastoro, ‘ a small horse, a young horse chavo. chaioro, ‘ a young- 
child;’ das, dasoro, ‘a young Bulg.arian ;’ j'wt, jutoro, ‘a young 
Jew ;’ terno, ternoro, ‘a youngster. The fern, of these diminutives 
is regular: as chavori, ‘a young female child;’ dasori, jutori, ter- 
nori, etc. They are declined like other nouns in o and i. 

Another class of diminutives ends in tzo: as bald, ‘hog,’ balitzd, 
‘a young pig;’ bakro, bakritzv, ‘a lamb.’ 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives end in o, plural e, and correspond in their declen- 
sion to nouns in o. There are some exceptions to this rule : as 
sukdr, ‘beautiful;’ naisukdr, ‘ugly;’ naisvdli, ‘invalid;’ kasukdv, 
‘ deaf namporeme, ‘sick.’ 
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All adjectives ending in o and in consonants are masculine 
or neuter. The feminine is formed by changing o to i: as kalo, 
‘ black,’ iaii romm, ‘black woman:’ melalo, ‘dirty,’ melali chdi, 
‘ dirty girl.’ 

The feminine of the above mentioned adjectives not ending in 
o is formed by adding f, often with some variations of the final 
syllable ; as sukdr^ ‘ beautiful,’ fern, siikarori or sukan ; naisvdli 
serves for both genders ; kasukdv, fern, kasukovi, ‘ deaf woman.’ 

The other adjectives not ending in vowels are declined like 
nouns ending in the corresponding consonants. 

When adjectives are used otherwise than attributively, they are 
thus declined like nouns ; but when in combination with substan- 
tives, these latter receive the case-terminations, and the adjectives 
then change their o into e: as e kaUskero, ‘ of the black (man),’ e 
kale manushhkoro, ‘of the black man;’ melaUn chaven (acc.) is 
pronounced inelali chaven, ‘ the dirty children.’ I think, howev- 
er, we may come nearer the truth in assuming that the adjectives, 
in the accusative of both genders, drop the final s and n in pro- 
nunciation. 

The comparative degree of the adjective is extremely variable. 
It is mostly formed by adding to the positive the particle po, 
which appears to me to be the Greek -nUoe, pronounced by us at 
present rrtu; as po lachd, ‘better;’ po kalo, ‘blacker;’ po vucho, 
‘higher.’ What inclines me to believe that this is our mitioi 
TtUoe is the fact that the Moslem Gypsies, less acquainted with 
the Greek, adopt the corresponding Turkish word daha, which 
the Turks universally use to form their comparative degree : thus 
daha ey, ‘ better.’ They are not acquainted with the particle po, 
and only a few use it, who mingle with their fellow-countrymen 
the Christian Gypsies. Po is not confined to the pure adjective, 
but is also used in the adverbial form: sspo laches, ‘better,’ Gr. 
xu).hov, Lat. melius : po vuchcs, ‘higher,’ i^i]l6regoi>, allius. 

Though this is the most constant form of the comparative, and 
though the Gypsies have in this respect imitated their neighbors, 
who have lost in great part the ancient forms of the comparative 
and have substituted in its stead the nliov, the Gypsy language 
has preserved traces of the ancient comparative of the Sr. in tara 
the xeQos of the Greeks, and which in Persian is regular and ex- 
tremely common. The Latin has not preserved so universally 
as the Greek this original ending of comparison, although it evi- 
dently exists in such terms as e.r,ter, inter, alter, etc. 

The Sr. tai-a is evidently to be recognized in such words as 
me bareder (baro, ‘great’), ‘my superior;’ me ucheder (uchd, 

‘ high ’), ‘ one higher than me,’ liv/iyWregoj iyov. In this form the 
word is at times to be heard, though it is necessary to remark 
that it is not common, and that the Gypsies prefer saying me po 
lacho. me po uchd. At times, like other ignorant people, they 
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join the particle po to the corhparative ; as po htlocle)-, ' blacker,’ 
lit. ‘more blacker;’ po pamoder, ‘more whiter.’ In this they 
have every day imitators, among the Greeks particularly, who 
say nw ■nib for simple f’^i^IoTEOo; and 

teqog. This form of the comparative is, I am sorry to say, fast 
going out of use. One may hear Gypsies discourse for a long 
time without suspecting its existence. 

As to the superlative, I know of none. Gypsies experience 
the same difficulty as the commou Greeks, when they attempt to 
express such an idea: thus lacho, ‘good;’ joo lacho, ‘better;’ o po 
lacho, ‘ the best ;’ opo halo, ‘ the blackest ;’ Gr. xaXb:, mb xaXb;, 6 mb 
xalb;, ‘ the best.’ 

From the adjectives are formed adverbs, as numerous as the 
adjectives, and here the Gypsies experience no difficulty. All 
tliese terms, extremely common among them, are formed by 
changing the final o into es. They are simple and very expres- 
sive; thus lachd, ‘good,’ laches, ‘well;’ shucho, ‘clean,’ sAucAes, 
‘in a clean manner;’ romano, romanes, ‘in a Gypsy manner;’ 
dasano, dasanes, ‘in a Bulgarian manner.’ These latter forms 
correspond to the Greek b.T)^iyxavian, ^ovXyaoifjxl. 

To these adverbs is prefixed the comparative particle po : as 
po vuches, ‘higher, altius po laches, ‘better;’^ ‘blacker.’ 
Also to the proper adverbs of place : as^o angldl, ‘ farther ahead ;’ 
po ndpalal, ‘still more backwards po andre, ‘ farther inwards ;’ 
po avn, ‘ farther outwards.’ 

The Moslem Gypsies use precisely the same expression, sub- 
stituting the Turkish daha for po, as we have already remarked, 
in treating of the formation of the comparative ; thus daha vu- 
ches, daha laches. 


Pronouns. 


Personal. 


Sing. 

Nom. me, ‘I,’ 


•me, 


Acc. man, 
f me, 

Gen i ^hndo, 

' I minro, 
mdnghero, J 


Ut Ihrson. 


> ‘ of me,’ 


Plur. 


amen, ‘ we, 
amdn, ‘us,’ 

( atnaro, } , e i 
» . 7 >• ‘ of us. 

( amanynorOf j 


Sing. 

Nom. tu, ‘thou,’ 

.\ce. tut, ‘thee,’ 

{te, ) 

Gen. •< tindo, V ‘ of thee,’ 
( tinro, ) 


3d Rrton. 

Plur. 

lumen, ‘ ye,’ 
lumen, ‘you,’ 


\ tumaro, ^ . 

( tumenghoTO, j 


you.' 


VOL. VII. 
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3d Ih-so», mate. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. ov, ‘ he,’ ol, ‘ they,’ 

Acc. les, ‘him,’ len, ‘them,’ 

Gen. leskero, ‘ of him,’ lenghero, ‘ of them.’ 

3d Rrson,fem. 

Plur. 
o, ‘ they,’ 
len, ‘them,’ 
lenghero, ‘ of them.’ 


Sing. 

Xom. ov, ‘she,’ 

Acc. la, ‘her,’ 

Gen. lakero, ‘ of her.’ 


Possessive. 



Sing. 


masc. 

and neuts 

fern. 

Nom. 

mOj 

mi. 

Acc. 

mo. 

mi. 

Gen. 

me, 

me. 

mase. i 

Sing, 
ind netUf 

fern. 

Nom. 

to, 

d, 

Acc. 

to, 

ti. 

Gen. 

te, 

ie. 


Jiraon. 

Plur. 

me, ‘ my,’ 
me, ‘ my,’ 
me, ‘of my,'’ 

2d Ih'S&n. 
Fiur. 

ie, ‘thy,’ 
te, ‘ thy,’ 
ie, ‘ of thy,’ 


amaro, ‘ our,’ 
aniare, ‘our,’ 
amarenghoro, ‘ of our.’ 


tumard, ‘your,’ 
tumare, ‘your,’ 
tumarenghoro, ‘ of your.’ 


Sing. 

mate. 


fern. 


M Person. 

Plur. 


leskero,'^ °his^’™' he^’*^*^' leskere, ‘of his,’ 



of them, 
their.’ 


Whenever the possessive pronoun is used substantively, mo 
becomes mindo or minro; to becomes Undo or tinro. The reader 
has already seen numerous illustrations of this general usage in 
the Vocabulary. All the pronouns are declined like nouns in 

0 and i. 

There is another form of the possessive pronoun, which is not 
common among the Gypsies in these countries, viz. pes and pi. 
The first is never used except with the 8d person of the passive 
verb, and corresponds to the usual les, ‘ him the second, pi, is a 
form often found in the place of lesk^o, ‘ of him, his.’ To many 
Gypsies this latter is entirely unknown. 

The perusal of the above pronouns illustrates the general 
usage of many languages, where the genitive of the personal 
pronoun seems to form most of the possessives, varied according 
to their union with the substantive. Compare Gr. iyii, gen. Igov; 
igd?, gbg, ^ghegog, etc. 

Before comparing these pronouns with those in the Sanskrit, 

1 shall elucidate the use of them by familiar colloquial phrases, 
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by which their meaning and proper employment may be more 
perfectly understood. The same particles which we have so fre- 
quently met in studying the nouns, forming a kind of cases, 
will be observed also with these pronouns. The reader can 
easily understand them by simply referring to what we have 
said on the subject there. 

ls< Person. — Kon dela o vutdr ‘ who knocks at the door ?’ me 
isSm, ‘it is I,’ tyiiElin; me nasii kerdva, ‘I cannot do;’ kon isi? 
me.! ‘ who is it ? I.’ Kayek jeno na janela man, ‘ no one knows 
me;’ te des man, ‘that thou shouldst give me;’ de man, ‘give 
me;’ ma de man, ‘do not give me;’ ma kus man, ‘do not revile 
me;’ mukela man, ‘it leaves me.’ He praliskero kereste, ‘in the 
house of my brother;’ me grasteskoro i zen, ‘my horse’s saddle;’ 
hi mdnghoro, ‘ without me.’ Amen isdmas oiid, ‘ we were there.’ 
Aai dukeV amdn, ‘he does not love us.’ Amaro manush, ‘our 
man;’ amare manushe, ‘our men;’ amari chip, ‘ our language ;’ 
dinids amare chukles, ‘ he struck our dog ;’ giirumnl amari, ‘our 
cow;’ amare gotidte, ‘in our mind;’ kon dinids amare penid? 
‘ who struck our sister ?’ 

2d Person. — Tu ghellidn ti polin ? ‘ didst thou go to the cit}' ?’ 
tu kerghidnles ? ‘ didst thou make it ?’ tu nasti kerisa, ‘ thou canst 
not do it.’ Ka resela tut, ‘it does not suffice thee;’ murdardva 
tut, ‘ I kill thee ;’ allium ta dikdv tut, ‘ I have come to see thee.’ 
Te gaviskoro manushe, ‘ the men of thy village ;’ tepraleskoro nav ? 
‘the name of thy brother?’ Kandi tmdd, ‘it is not thine;’ isi 
Undo, ‘ it is thine.’ Tumen so pendsa f ‘ what do ye say ?’ Tu- 
rnard hidv isi f ‘ is it your marriage ?’ tumare khereskoro, ‘ of your 
ass.’ 

3c? Person, masculine. — Ki ov ki isds otid, ‘ and he who was 
there ;’ meya, tuya, ki ov, ‘ and I, and thou, and he.’ Kamdva les, 

‘ I want him ;’ astarghiom les, ‘ I seized him ;’ dikdva les, ‘ I see 
him.’ 1 romm leskoro, ‘his wife;’ leskoro dat, ‘his father;’ angle 
isds oleskoro, ‘ formerly it was his ;’ isi oliskoro, ‘ it is his.’ 01 
manushe, ‘those men.’ This pronoun is rarely used, and in its 
stead the Gypsies employ akld, akid, ‘ these,’ which we have no- 
ticed in the Vocabulary. Xa marela len, ‘ he does not beat them ;’ 
dikiom len, ‘ I saw them ;’ na pichardv len, ‘ I do not know them.’ 
Lenghero vasidv, ‘ their mill ;’ Unghero love, ‘ their money.’ 

3d Person, feminine. — 01 romn'i, ‘that woman;’ ol gurumni, 

‘ that cow.’ Pikliorn la yek dives, ‘ I saw her one day ;’ bighidn la, 

‘ he sold her ;' marelala, ‘ he beats her.’ Ldkero pral kerela shastri, 

‘ her brother makes iron ;’ Idkeri dat, ‘ her father ;’ Idkeri moskdri 
{Gv. fxoax&oi), ‘her calf;’ cAttcAia, ‘ her breasts.’ The plural 
is similar to the plural of the 3d person masculine. 

Possessives . — These are extremely regular. Mo dat, ‘ my fa- 
ther ;’ mo sherd, ‘ my head ;’ mi ddi, ‘ my mother ;’ mi pen, ‘ my 
sister.’ To rnni, ‘ thy husband ti romni, ‘ thy wife ;’ ti gurumni. 
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‘thy cow.’ Kalhkero isl o Tcer? ‘whose is the house?’ is'i mindo 
or minro, ‘ it is mine.’ No Gypsy says tsi mo. The plural does 
not differ from the declension of adjectives in o. Me love, ‘ my 
money ;’ me yismata, ‘ my linen ie tikne iA melaU, ‘ thy children 
are dirty;’ so hertna ie chave? ‘how are thy children?’ Len- 
ghero is used both for the masculine and feminine of the 3d 
person: /rayAero c/save, ‘of these (women) the children lenghero 
love, ‘of these (men) the money.’ Though these pronouns are 
pronounced without an initial vowel, it appears to me, judging 
from the nominative ov, o, that they should be written olenghero, 
olukero. 

There is a particular form of the 1st and 2d personal pro- 
nouns, extremely common among all the Gypsies, and which 
cannot but strike a person in conversation with them. This 
form is mega, ‘I also;’ tuya, ‘thou also;’ ameya, tumeya, ‘we, 
ye also.’ Miya pinchardvales, ‘ I also am acquainted with him ;’ 
isos leskoro, mtya kinghiom les, ‘it was his, and I bought it;’ Ulya 
kamoves ti gav, ‘ and thou wilt be in the village ;’ ameya, tumeya 
ki ol t' aven, ‘ and we, and ye, and they should come.’ 

Relative. 

The declension of the relative pronoun, which we have already 
noticed in the Vocabulary, is as follows: 

Sing., Plur. 

mate. fern. neut. 

Nom. kon, kayd, so, so, 

Acc, kales, kale, kales, kalen, 

Gen. kaleskoro, kaleskeri, kaleskoro, kalengkero. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain an exact statement of this 

f ronoun ; even with all my endeavors, I do not know whether 
have set down the proper forms. The feminine kayd is rarely 
heard, and the masculine is often substituted in its place. Both 
Turks and Greeks have corrupted their relative pronouns. The 
latter rarely use anything else but their ri, for rit, n, sireg, riva, 
etc. Of course, the Gypsies are no better than their neighbors. 
It is for this reason that I have not written the feminine and 
neuter of the plural, as I have been particular in the course of 
this memoir not to give to the public aught but what I am con- 
fident is true. 

All the foregoing pronouns are found united to those particles 
which we have noticed in speaking of the cases of nouns. They 
corroborate what I have ffiready advanced, that the so-called 
cases of the Gypsy noun are particles united to the accusative, 
varying according to the characteristic final consonants s or n. 

For farther illustration of this subject, I shall follow the same 
plan which I have adopted in other parts of this memoir. Be- 
shela hashe mdnde, tumende, lends, ‘ he lives near me, you, them 
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me java t^a, ‘ I go with thee manja, ‘with me;’ nash amendar, 
‘depart from us;’ olmdar, ‘from them;’ nashdva tumendar, ‘I 
depart from you;’ penena mdnghe, ‘they say to me ;’ soske puche- 
sa mdndar? ‘ why dost thou ask me?’ so kapenes mdnghe ? ‘ what 
wilt thou say to me?’ kapuchdv lestar, ‘I shall ask him;’ o devel 
terela lenghe, ‘God has (care) of them;’ kaleste pashe? ‘near 
whom ?’ bi mdngoro nasti heresa, ‘ without me thou canst not do ;’ 
sarnenghe la penes les, ke tumarenghe^ k’ amarenghe, same pama- 
venghe, ‘ tell it to all, and to your, and to our, and to all the 
friends;’ penghia mdnghe mi tdi., ‘said to me my mother;’ te 
pendv take, ‘ that I may speak to thee ;’ diklnilo lake. ‘ appeared 
to her;’ tejivel take, ‘may it live to thee’ (a form of salutation 
when an animal is bought), Gr. vb aov andre lende, ‘within 
them.’ 

The following is the complete declension of the personal pro- 
noun, with its particles. 

Sin^. Plur. 

Nom. me, ‘ I,’ amen, ‘ we,’ 

Acc. man, ‘me,’ aman, ‘us,’ 

Dat. 1, mdnde {nidn-te), ‘in me,’ amende (amen-te), ‘in us,’ 

Dat. 2, mdnghe (mun-ke), ‘to me,’ amenghe {amen-ke), ‘to us,’ 

Abl. mdndar {mdn-tar), ‘ from me,’ amendar {amen-tar), ‘ from us,’ 
Soc. mdnja (mdn-sa), ‘ with me,’ amenja (amen-sa), ‘ with us,’ 

Gen. mdnghoro (mdn-koro), ‘of me,’ amenghoro (amen-koro), ‘ of us.’ 

The genitive, of both singular and plural, is never used ex- 
cept in connection with bi, ‘ without :’ bi mdnghoro, bi amenghoro, 
‘ without me, without us.’ 



Sing. 

Plur. 

Nora. 

tu, ‘thou,’ 

lumen, ‘ ye,’ 

Acc. 

tut, ‘thee,’ 

tumin, ‘you,’ 

Dat. 1, 

tutle, ‘in thee,’ 

tumende, ‘ in yon,’ 

Dat. 2, 

tuke, ‘ to thee,’ 

tumenghe, ‘ to you,’ 

AbL 

tutar, ‘ from thee,’ 

tumendar, ‘ from you,’ 

Soc. 

tusa, ‘ with thee,’ 

tumenja, ‘ with you,’ 

Gen. 

* 

tumenghoro, ‘ of you.’ 


In a similar way are declined all the other pronouns. The 
reader has had frequent occasions to observe the cases of the 
relative kon, ‘who,’ in the Vocabulary. 

Though the Gypsies are fond of placing these particles before 
the noun— as ti len, ‘in the river,’ for leneste; ti ke>-, ‘in the 
house,’ for kereste — and though the ablative particle tar is found 
united to indeclinables as often as to nouns, still, in the cases of 
pronouns, these particles seem to be constant, and so tenacious, 
that a Gypsy will laugh at your ignorance, if he should ever 
hear you saying te man instead of mdnde, ko man instead of 
mdnghe. 


* TTnknowD to me. 
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Verb. 

The Grypsy verbs may be classified in two methods : 

1st, Verbs Simple and Verbs Compound; 

2d, Verbs Neuter, Active, Middle, and Passive. 

Simple verbs are those in which the Gypsy verb is the simple 
Sanskrit root; as dikdva, ‘I see;’ shundva, ‘I hear;’ asdva, ‘I 
laugh.’ 

Compound verbs are made up of a primitive word in combi- 
nation with a verb, such as Icerdva, ‘ I do,’ avdva, ‘ I come,’ ddva, 
‘I give.’ I have spoken of these verbs in the Vocabulary (see 
to CHEtv), and have shown that the usage corresponds with that 
of the Persians. Kerdva, ‘ I do,’ the kerden of the Persians (Sr. 
kri), united to the primitive word, serves to form active verbs : 
s& chamkerdva, ‘I chew,’ i. e. ‘I make chewing;’ vrakerdva, ‘I 
talk,’ i. e. ‘I make speech.’ This form of the compound verb is 
not so common among the Gypsies as among the Persians or 
the Turks, for the Gypsies have another form of transitive verbs 
which they prefer, as more congenial to their language : at least, 
so it appears to me from their conversation. In fact, the reader 
will observe that in the Vocabulary, in a long list of verbs, there 
occur few compound ones. By many Gypsies these verbs are 
never used, since they prefer the other form of the transitive 
verb, of which I shall presently speak. The second verb, avdva, 
‘ to come,’ the ameden of the Persians, is extremely common, and 
serves to form a long list of passive verbs, by combination with 
adjectives and participles ; as phuriwdva, ‘ to become old,’ Gr. 
yijgdaxui, Lat. senesco ; bariovdva, ‘to become great;’ bukah'ovdva, 
‘ to become hungry ;’ khokhavniovdva, ‘ to be cheated ; ’ mattiovdva, 

‘ to become intoxicated ;’ shuktovdva, ‘ to become dry ;’ melalio- 
vdva, ‘ to become dirty.’ So natural and easy is this form to the 
Gypsies, that they are constantly using it, and with very little 
variation. Avdva, in combination with the adjective or parti- 
ciple, possesses the signification of the Latin jderi, ‘ to become,’ 
and, of course, no other form but an adjective or a participle is 
ever united to it. The final vowel of the adjective or participle 
and the initial a of the verb are blended in such a manner that 
they produce io ; as mattS-avdva, mattiovdva. This pronuncia- 
tion is very constant. The reader has seen frequent examples 
of such compound verbs in the Vocabulary, and will have re- 
marked their signification in the numerous colloquial phrases 
given under the various verbs. 

I do not refer to this class of verbs those which are formed 
with the auxiliary isom, ‘ to be,’ and more rarely with terdva, 

‘ to have,’ since these do not differ from similar verbs in other 
languages. 

Neuter verbs are veiy common, and are formed directly from 
the Sanskrit root, without any alteration. They are in fact the 
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Sanskrit verb itself, with its active present, of which the final syl- 
lable mi is simply changed into va: as chardva, ‘I graze,’ Sr. 
chardmi; asdva, ‘ I laugh,’ Sr. hasdmi. 

Active verbs. — ^Besicles those formed by the addition of Jcerdva 
to the root, and which are naturally active, the Gypsies form 
another and very numerous class, whose characteristic sign is the 
penultimate ra: as tapardva, ‘I heat,’ Gr. ^egfiuiiw. This forma- 
tion is so natural, and so usual, that a Gypsy is never at a loss to 
understand it, or instantly to form it, even were it from a Turk- 
ish or Greek root. To his mind it always conveys the idea of a 
transitive action, precisely as we say ‘I love,’ ujarr/jw, ‘I 

induce love, I make one love.’ 

These transitive verbs must not be confounded with such 
neuter verbs as have the penultimate in >•«, and which originate 
from a root ending inr.- as chordva, ‘ I steal,’ fZanh-a, ‘I fear,’ 
terdva, ‘I have,’ mutrdva, ‘I void urine.’ Verbs of this class are 
of four syllables, while nearly all the Gypsy neuter verbs have 
three, and a few only two; as ddva, ‘I give,’ l.iva, ‘I take.’ 

These verbs are formed by the addition of ardva to the primi- 
tive root: asmurdarafa, ‘Imurder:’ tapardva, ‘I cause to burn;’ 
muntardva, ‘I shave one.’ Tapdva, ‘I heat,’ is a striking ex- 
ample of the variation of the Gypsy verb : Sr. tap, ‘ to torment, 
to heat;’ G. tapdva, ‘I feel warm;’ tapardva, ‘1 cause to burn;’ 
tattiovdva, • I become hot.’ 

Middle verbs. — These are extremely simple, formed by the 
addition to the verb of the accusative cases of the personal pro- 
nouns, precisely as the Europeans form their verbs of a similar 
signification : thus Fr.ye me lave ; It. io mi lavo. 

Passive verbs . — These are rarely used by the Gypsies, who 
prefer the active voice, and instead of saying “I was beaten," 
adopt the expression “one has beaten me.” On this account, 
the passive voice is extremely, difficult to describe, and such are 
the circumlocutions to which the Gypsies have recourse whenever 
they desire to express a passive idea, that one wonders at the 
ambiguity and vagueness of their language. Often they differ 
so much that the hearer doubts whether he has understood them. 
In a long discourse, the hearer may not meet with a single pas- 
sive form. Even after satisfying himself that a verb is passive, 
upon pronouncing it in the hearing of other Gypsies he may 
meet with contradictions, or his hearers may be unable to under- 
stand him. In such cases, a Gypsy may tell you that such an 
expression is not Gypsy, and that the speaker has no knowledge 
of his language. In fact, I have written many paradigms of 
passive verbs formerly, and, upon examining them, I have found 
that they were at variance with sound grammatical principles. 
For a long time I thought the Gypsies had no passive voice. 
Still not despairing, I have made the paradigm of the passi\e 
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verb, and have finally satisfied myself as to the truth of its 
grammatical construction. 

The reader will see this passive form in the following pages. 
At times the middle voice is used, with the accusative pronouns 
constantly joined to the verb. At times the compound form is 
used for the passive, and the verb which is united is evidently 
avdva. It is united to the Sanskrit root, and not to adjectives 
and participles, as in the more common compound verbs. 

These observations will be better elucidated by paradigms of 
the verb, after giving which, I shall proceed to speak of the 
formation of the tenses. I hope that this course, Avhich I have 
followed in my studies on the subject, will be of service to the 
reader, assisting him to form a clear understanding of the vari- 
ous forms and significations of the Gypsy verb, and of its inti- 
mate relationship to the Sanskrit. 

Of the auxiliary verbs terdva, ‘ I have,’ and isom, ‘ I am,’ I have 
little to say. The first is rarely used to form such verbs as we 
see in modern European languages. Its use is mainly restricted 
to express the idea of possession : as terdva duk, ‘ I have pain,’ 

i. e. ‘ I am in pain.’ Isom forms a perfect passive, which I shall 
note in its proper place. 


Siiiff. 

1. isom, ‘ I am,’ 

2. hdn, ‘ thou art,’ 

3. isi, ‘ he is,’ 


Isom, ‘ I am.’ 

Present. 

Plur. 

1. isamas, ‘ we arc,’ 

2. isdna, ‘ ye are,’ 

3. isi, ‘ they are.’ 


Sing. 

1. isomas, ‘I was,’ 

2. isdnas, ‘ thou wast,’ 

3. isds, ‘ he was,’ 


Imperfect. 

Plur. 

1 . isdmas, ‘ we w^ere,’ 
,2. isdnas, ‘ ye were,’ 
3. isds, ‘ they were.’. 


Future. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. kamovdv, *I shall be,’ etc. 1. kamovdsa, ‘we shall be,’ etc. 

2. kamoves, 2. kamovena, 

3. kammel, 3. kamovena. 

These are all the tenses used : I have never been able to ob- 
tain any knowledge of any other forms. 


Chinava, ‘ I cut.’ 
Sing. 

1. chindrn, ‘I cut,’ etc. 

2. chinesa, 

3. chinela. 


Chorava, ‘ I steal.’ 

Present. 

Sing. 

chordva, ‘ I steal,’ etc. 

ckoresa, 

ckorela. 
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Plur. 

Plur. 

1. chindsas, 

chordsas. 

2. chinena, 

ehorena. 

3. chinena. 

ckorena. 


imperfeet. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

1. cAimdviM, ‘ I was cutting,’ etc. chordvas, ‘I was stealing,’ etc. 

2. chinesas, 

3. chinelas, 

ckoresas, 

chorelas. 

Plur. 

Plur. 

1. chindsas, 

chordsas. 

2. chinenas, 

chorenas. 

3. chinenas. 

chorenas. 


Aorist. 

Sing. 

Smg. 

1. chinghiom, ‘I cut,’ etc. 

chorghioiii, ‘ I Stele,’ etc. 

2. chinghidn, 

chorghidn. 

3. chinghids. 

ehorghids. 

Plur. 

Plur. 

1. chinghidmas, 

ehorghidmas. 

2. chinghidn, 

chorghidn. 

3. chinghid. ^ 

chorghid. 


Future. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

1. kamachindva, ‘ I shall cut,’ etc. kaynackordva, ‘ I shall steal,’ etc. 

2. kamachinesa. 

kamackoresa. 

3. kamachinela. 

kamachorela. 

Plur. 

Plur. 

1. kamachindsa. 

kamachordsa. 

2. kamachinena. 

kamachorena. 

3. kamachinena. 

kamachorena. 


Imperdlive. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

2. chin, ‘ cut thou,’ 

chor, ‘ steal thou,’ 

3. me chinel, ‘let him cut,’ 

me chor el, ‘let him steal.’ 

Plur. 

Plur. 

2. chinen, ‘ steal ye,’ ehoren, ‘ cut ye,’ 

3. me chinen, ‘ let them steal.’ me ehoren, ‘ let them eat.’ 


Sulgunctive. 


Present. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

1 . te chindva, ‘ that I mssy cut,’ etc. te chordva, ‘that I mav Steal,’ etc. 

2. te chinesa. 

te choresa. 

2. te chinela. 

te chorela. 
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PUT. 

1. te chinasa, 

2. te chinena, 

3. te chinena. 


Plur. 

te chordsa, 
te chorena, 
te chorena. 


Sing. 

1. te chin&vas, ‘that I might cut,’ etc. 

2. te chinesas, 

3. te chinelas, 

Plur. 

1. te chindsas, 

2. te chinenas, 

3. te chinenas. 


Sing. 

te ehord,vas, ‘ that I might steal,’ etc. 
te choresas, 
te chorelas, 

Plur. 

te chordsas, 
te chorenas, 
te chorenas. 


Imperfect. 


chinavdo, ‘cut.’ 


Participle. 

choravdo, ‘ stolen.' 


Verbs ending in Vowels : 
Dava, ‘ I give.’ 


Sing. 

1. ddva, ‘ I give,’ etc. 

2. d4sa, 

3. dela, 

Plur. 

1. ddsa, 

2. dena, 

3. dena. 

Sing. 

1. ddvas, ‘I was giving,’ etc. 

2. desas, 

3. delas, 

Plur. 

1. ddsas, 

2. denas, 

3. denas. 

Sing. 

1. dinidm, ‘I gave,’ etc. 

2. dinidn, 

3. dinids, 

Plur. 

1 . dimdmaSf 

2. dinidn, 

3. dinid. 


Lava, ‘ I take.’ 

Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing. 

Idva, ‘ I take,’ etc. 
lesa, • 

lela, 

Plur. 

Idsa, 

lena, 

lena. 

Imperfect. 

Sing. 

lavas, ‘ I was taking,’ etc. 

lesas, 

lelas, 

Plur. 

Ideas, 

Unas, 

Unas. 

Aorist. 

Sing. 

liniom, ‘ I took,’ etc. 

linidn, 

linids, 

Plur. 

linidmas, 

linidn, 

linid. 
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Future. 


Sing, 

Sing. 

1. kamadava, ‘I shall give,’ etc. kamald.va, ‘I shall take,’ etc. 

2. kamadesa. 

kamalesa. 

3. kamadela, 

kamalela, 

Plur. 

Plur. 

1. kamadasa. 

kamaldsa, 

2. kamadena, 

kamalena, 

3. kamadena. 

kamalena. 


Imperative. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

2. de, ‘ give thou,’ 

le, ‘ take thou,’ 

3. me del, ‘let him give,’ 

me lei, ‘ let him take,’ 

Plur. 

Plur. 

2. den, ‘ give ye,’ 

len, ‘ take ye,’ 

3. me den, ‘ let them give.’ 

me len, ‘ let them take.’ 


Subjunctive. 


Present. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

1. te d&va, ‘that I may give,’ 

etc. te fara, ‘that I may take,’ etc. 


Imperfect. 

Sing. 

Sing. 

1. te davas, ‘ that I might giv 

e,’ etc. te lavas, ‘ that I might take,’ etc. 


Participle, 

dino, ‘given.’ 

linilo, ‘ taken.' 


All the simple verbs are declined in the same manner. There 
is some difference in the aorist, which we shall note in speaking 
of the formation of the aorist. In verbs compounded with he- 
rdva, ‘I make,’ ddva, ‘I give,’ the root suffers no alteration in 
the various inflections : as cham-kerdva., ‘ I chew cham-kerghiom, 
‘I chewed;’ chumi-ddva, ‘I kiss;’ chumi-diniom., ‘I kissed.’ 

Compound verbs, as mattiovdva, ‘to become intoxicated,’ 
kiovdva, ‘ to become dry,’ present no difiiculty in their inflection, 
for they differ in no respect from the above paradigms. The 
aorist of avdva, which alone is inflected, is alliom: mattilliom, 
‘ I became intoxicated ;’ shukillidm, ‘ I became dry.’ 

Verbs of the Middle Voice. 

The conjugation of these verbs is very simple, and differs 
in nowise from the above, except in the pronouns, which form 
the essential character of this class of verbs. 
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Indicative. 


Present. 


Sing. 

1. chinava man, ‘ I cut myself,^ 

2. chinesa tut, ‘ thou cutte3t thyaelf,’ 

3. chinela pes, ‘ he cuts himself,’ 

Plur. 

1. chindsa 'men, ‘ ve cut .ourselves,’ 

2. chinena tumen, ‘ ye cut yourselves,’ 

3. chinena pes, ‘ they cut themselves.’ 


Sing. 

tov&va man, ‘ I wash mysdfi’ etc. 
tcwesa tut, 
tovela pes, 

Plur. 

tovdsa ’men, 
tovena tumen, 
tovena pes. 


Sing. 


Imperfect. 


Sing. 


1. chin&vas man, ‘I was cutting my- 

self,’ etc. 

2. chinesas tut, 

3. chinelas pes, 


tovdvas man, ‘ J was washing my- 
self,’ etc, 
iovesas tut, 
iovelas pes. 


Pint. 


Plur. 


1. chindsas’men, 

2. chinenas tumen, 

3. chinenas pes. 


tovdsas ’men, 
tcrvenas tumen, 
tovenas pes. 


Aorist. 


Sing. 

1. chinghidm man, * I cu,t myself,’ etc. 

2. chinghidn tut, 

3. chinghids pes, 

Plur. 

J. chinghidm ’men,* 

2. chinghidn tumen, 

3. chinghid pes. 


Sing. 

tovghiom man, ‘I washed myself,’ 
etc. 

tovghidn tut, 
tovghids pes, 

Plur. 

tovghidm ’men, 
tovghidn tumen, 
tovghid pes. 


Future. 


Sing. 

>1. kamachindva man, ‘I shall cut 
myself,’ etc. 

2. kamachinesa tut, 

3. kamaehinila pes, 

Plur. 

1. kamachindsa ’men, 

2. kamachinena tumen, 

3. kamachinena pes. 


Sing. 

kamuttovdva man, ‘I shall wash 
myself,’ etc. 
kamatovesa tut, 
kamatovela pee, 

Plur. 

kamatovdsa 'men, 
kamatovena tumen, . 
kamatovena pes. 


Imperative. 

2. chin tut, ‘ cut thyself,’ ton tiit, ‘ wash thyself.’ 

3. me chinel pes, ‘ let him cut him- me tavel pes, ‘ let him wash him- 

self.’ self.’ 


* Properly chinghidmaa ’men. 
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Sulgunctive. 



Present. 


1. te chindva man, ‘that I may cut te tovdva man, ‘that I may wash 

myself,’ etc. 

myself,’ etc. 



Imperfect. 


1. te chindvas man,, ‘ 

that I might te toeavas man, ‘that 1 might 

cut myself,’ etc. 

wash myself,’ etc. 



Passive voice. 



Indicative. 



Present. 


Sing. 

Sing. 


1. chinavdva man, ‘ I am cut,’ etc. ehoravdva man, ‘ I am 

stolen,’ etc. 

2. chinavesa tut. 

choravesa tut. 


3. chinavela pes. 

choravela pes. 


Blur. 

Blur. 


1. chinavdsa 'men. 

ehoravdva 'men. 


2. chinavena iumen. 

choravena tumen. 


3. chinavena pes. 

ckoravena pes. 



Imperfect, 


Sing. 

Sing, 


1. chinavdvas man, ‘ 

I was being ckoravdvas man, ‘ I 

was being 

cut,’ etc. 

stolen,’ etc. 


2. ehinavesas tut. 

ehoravesas tut. 


3. chinavelas pes. 

choravelas pes. 


Blur. 

Blur. 


1. chinavdsas 'men. 

choravdsas 'man, 


2. chinavenas tumen. 

ehoravenas tumen. 


3. chinavenas pes. 

choravenas pes. 



Aorist. 


Sing. 

Sing. 


1. chintillidm,* ‘I was cut,’ etc. ehortillidm, ‘I waa stolen,’ etc. 

2. chintillidn. 

ehortillidn. 


3. chintilld. 

ekortillo. 


Blur. 

Blur. 


1. chintilldmas. 

choriilldmas. 


2. chintillidn. 

ehortillidn. 


3. chintillid. 

ehortillid. 



Future. 


Sing. 

Sing. 


1. kamachinavdva man, ‘I shall be kamachoravdva man. 

‘ I shall be 

cut,’ etc. 

stolen,’ etc. 


2. kamachinavesa tut. 

kamachoravesa tut, 


3. kamachinavela pes. 

kantachoravMa. pes. 


* The first person of this tense has a very marked liquid sound of the ll. The 

3d, ehintiHo. is a simple 

1 always. 

• 
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Plur. 

1. kamackinavdsa ’men, 

2. Jcamachinavena lumen, 

3. kamacMnavena pea. 


Plur. 

Jcamachoravasa ’men, 
kamachoravena lumen, 
kamachoravena pea. 


Sing. 


1. chinavdo iaom, ‘I have been cut,’ 

etc, 

2. chinavdo isttn, 

3. chinavdd iai, 

Plur. 

1. chinavdo iaam, 

2. chinavdo isan, 

3. chinavdd iai. 


Perfect. 

Sing. 

choravdo iaom, 
len,’ etc. 
choravdo isdn, 
choravdo iai, 
Plur. 

choravdo iadm, 
choravdo iadn, 
choravdo iai. 


I have been sto- 


For the imperative I have no certain data: the subjunctive is 
usually employed in its place. 

Sulgutuitive. 

Preaent. 

]. te chinavdva man, ‘that I may te choravdva man, ‘that I may 
be cut,’ etc. be stolen,’ etc. 

Imperfect. 

1. te chinavdaa man, ‘that I might te choravdaa man, ‘that I might 
be cut,’ etc. be stolen,’ etc. 

The pronunciation of the different persons of the verb used 
by the Gypsies is very peculiar. They are very prone to clip 
on the final vowel of the tenses : thus, instead of chindva, they 
say chindv ; for chordva, chordv, etc. ; in the 2d and 3d persons, 
likewise, for chinesa, chines; chinela, chinel. So also with the 
future, which, more than the other tenses, loses its terminal 
vowel. In fact, very few Gypsies pronounce it in full, and prefer 
the word as though written kcuMndv, kachordv, or Icamachindv, 
hamachordv. So also with the aorist, which, in the 1st person 
plural, instead of chorghidmas, chinghidmas, is commonly pro- 
nounced chorghidm, chinghidm. Many Gypsies are aware of this, 
and they tell you that chived for chivela, chorU for chorela, is vul- 
gar. In this manner are clipped all their verbs. In general, 
the verb retains its final vowel whenever it is at the end of a 
sentence. In their songs the final vowel is generally pronounced. 
I make these remarks, that the reader may the better understand 
many of the coUoquiM phrases, where I have written the words 
as ordinarily pronounced. To make a paradigm of a verb in 
this clipped form would be preposterous, and would exhibit a 
want of judgment in an author, who should take as a standard 
the constant fluctuations of colloquial use. 
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Tenses. — Present. — This invariably ends, in the first person, 
in va.- as sivdva, ‘I sew;' chardva, ‘I graze;’ hamdva, ‘I wish;’ 
kerdva, ‘ I make.’ It corresponds with the present active of the 
Sanskrit, for we have seen, in speaking of the commutation of 
the consonants, that the m of the Sanskrit is frequently changed 
by the Gypsies to v : compare chardva, ‘ I graze,^ with Sr. chard- 
mi; kerdva, ‘I make,’ with Sr. karomi, etc. The 2d person sin- 
gular, ending in esa, resembles the corresponding person of the 
Sanskrit, which ends in si: compare char esa, ‘thou grazest,’ Sr. 
charasi ; keresa, ‘ thou makest,’ Sr. karoshi. But the 3d persons 
singular and plural bear no relation to the corresponding San- 
skrit forms. 

Impe)-fect. — The Gypsy language has no augment of any kind 
in any of its verbs. This tense is a mere imitation of the pres- 
ent, to which it adds a final s. It is always pronounced as I 
have written it, without any clipping of consonants or vowels. 

Aorist . — This is of very frequent use, as it expresses action 
which, among more cultivated nations, belongs to the perfect, 
pluperfect, and aorist. By this tense is expressed past action, 
whatever its state or relation to other subjects, or its state of 
completion with reference to the time expressed. It is formed 
by adding to the root the syllable ghiom or kiom, whenever the 
root ends in a consonant: as chindva, &ot. chinghiom, ‘I cut:’ 
sovdva, aor. sovghiom, ‘I slept;’ pendva, hot. penghiom, ‘I said;’ 
bisdva, aor. hisghidm, ‘I inhabited;’ hashdva, aor. hashghiom, ‘I 
cried;’ chivdva,zov.chivghi6m, ‘I threw;’ shundva, aor. shunghiom 
or shinghiom, ‘ I heard ;’ merdva, aor. merghiom, ‘ I died.’ 

Verbs whose roots end in vowels form the aorist in limn or 
niom:* as lava, aor. liniom, Horn, or liliom, ‘I took;’ ddva, aor. 
diniom, ‘ I gave ;’ jdva, aor. ghellidm, ‘ I went ;’ avdva, aor. alliom, 

‘ I came.’ 

Verbs whose penultimate is ka form the aorist in a similar 
manner: as dikdva, aor. diklidm, ‘I saw;’ chikdva, aor. chikliom, 
‘I muddied;’ pekdva, aor. pekliSm, ‘I cooked;’ nakdva, aor. nak- 
liom, ‘I passed;’ makdva, aor. makliom, ‘I painted.’ 

The passives, and such compound verbs as have avdva for their 
compound verbal element, never can have any other aorist than 
that of avdva, viz. alli&m. They are always easily distinguished, 
and form a very prominent part in every Gypsy’s conversation ; 
thus kindild is the 3d pers. sing. aor. of the pass, kinavdva man, 
‘I am bought,’ kindilliom, ‘ I was bought ;’ linilo, ‘it was taken,’ 
from lavdvaman, ‘I am taken,’ linilidm, ‘I was taken.’ These 
forms, linilo, kindild, and the like, are used as passive imperson- 
als, and at times, united to the auxiliary verb isdm, they form a 
distinct tense, or rather, enforce the original meaning of the 
aorist itself. 


* So also, exceptionally, hatiddca, aor. bandliom, ‘ I tied.’ 
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Future. — The formation of this tense is extremely interesting, 
for it originates from another verb, hxmava, ‘I wish,’ Sr. iam, 
which we have already explained in the Vocabulary. It is pre- 
fixed to the Gypsy verb without any intermediate term, and it 
then forms the future. There are three modes of uniting it with 
the verb. A Gypsy can say hamajdva, kamjdva, or Jcajdva, ‘ I 
will go kamakerdva, kamkeruva, or kakerdva, ‘ I will make.’ I 
have heard these various forms used indifferently, and I have 
put similar questions to different Gypsies, and the word has 
been pronounced in these various forms. However, the first 
form, kamakerdva, is rarely used : they prefer kamkerdva, follow- 
ing their usual habit of clipping the vowels in their conversa- 
tion. This form of the future is of altogether modern origin. 
The Modern Greek has also lost the ancient form, and has 
adopted the auxiliary corrupted to : as && iniya^ ‘ I will 
go.’ We say now more generally in&yeiv^ though the com- 
mon people still cling to the ^(i. Kam is added to itself to 
express future wish: as kamkamdv, ‘I shall wish;’ precisely as 
we now say Ad Athii. I do not think that the Gypsies have 
imitated their neighbors the Greeks in the formation of this 
tense : they have followed the general analytical spirit, which 
has so extensively pervaded modern languages. The English 
makes large use of will, shall, would, should, in the formation of 
its futures. 

Imperative. — This mood exhibits in most cases a striking simi- 
larity to the primitive Sanskrit root. Were not the different 
formations of the Gypsy verb so very clear, it would have been 
extremely easy to recognize the root in the simple form of the 
imperative: thus kerdva, ‘I make,’ imp. ^er; shundva, ‘I hear,’ 
imp. shun; dikdva, ‘I see,’ imp. dik; Java, ‘I go,’ imp.ya; ku- 
shdva, ‘I revile,’ imp. ddva, ‘I give,’ imp. de; lava, ‘I 

take,’ imp. la or le. In the compound verbs, the imperative is 
formed solely from the second verb: as vrakerdva, ‘I speak,’ 
imp. vraker ; chumiddva, ‘I kiss,’ imp. chumide. In the transi- 
tive verbs, the formation follows the same rule as in the simple 
neuter verbs, by rejecting the final syllable ava: as tapardva, ‘ I 
make warm,’ imp. tapdr ; murdardva, ‘I murder,’ imp. murddr. 
As for the imperative of the passive, I have always heard the 
subjunctive used in its stead. 

Subjunctive. — This mood represents both the subjunctive and 
the infinitive, and the usage of it becomes very clear after ob- 
taining a little knowledge of the language. There is no vestige 
of the Sanskrit infinitive, and the Gypsies, like the Greeks and 
modern Slavonians, make use of the indicative mood. The 
Greeks use their particle vd, the ancient 2va; and the Slavo- 
nians dko and da. This latter was in use among the ancient 
Slavonic nations, in the optative and imperative moods, pre- 
cisely as the particle of the Greeks was an optative, and in 
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course of time lost its initial and became the ra of our modern 
Gireek, so common now in the language that it is constantly to 
be heard wherever the modern Greek is spoken. To us, and to 
the Bulgarians, the subjunctive of the Gypsies is perfectly intel- 
ligible and extremely natural, but to others this is not the case. 
Te is the particle always prefixed, and it is never pronounced 
ta ; but, whenever the verb begins with a vowel, te drops its 
own. A few examples will fully illustrate the subject ; allioin 
te dikdv, ‘I have come to see,’ i. e. ‘in order that I may see;’ 
pen lenghe t’ aven, ‘tell them to come;’ Gr. elni ivnv? 

‘ that they come.’ Again, it is used as a pure optative mood : 
thus te jivel tuke, ‘may it live to thee;’ Gr. li'o or va 
the whole phrase naturally would be eii/ouat ipa ‘ I pray that 
it may live ;’ kamdva te shikliovdva, ‘ I wish to learn.’ In this 
example, the subjunctive iS evidently a pure infinitive. 

I have heard at times the Gypsies using the infinitive as a 
noun, as the modern Greeks do ; ri v& t6 va e^lena. 

The aorist is sometimes used in the subjunctive with the par- 
ticle te; more generally the imperfect is employed. 

The subjunctive used as infinitive is not altogether devoid of 
expression, for it possesses number and person, which the ancient 
infinitives had not. At times it is extremely clear and definite, 
far more so than the ancient. This form of the infinitive is 
known both to the Christian and Moslem Gypsies. These latter, 
many of whom know not a word of Greek or Bulgarian, could 
not have borrowed it from the Turkish, which has a proper and 
regular infinitive, and whose verb in richness and variety is not 
surpassed by that of any language, ancient or modern. Besides 
this, the Gypsy verb makes but a poor comparison with the va- 
rious complex moods and tenses of the Turkish verb. To me 
it appears probable that the natural bent of the human mind, 
and its progress towards simplicity of expression, have operated 
with equal force upon the spirit of the Gypsy as upon that of 
other modern languages, in which such a striking similarity 
exists in the various forms of their verbal expression. 

Participle. — This is not so clear or so well defined as the other 
parts of the Gypsy verb. Some participles are pure Sanskrit 
words. Others are formed from the Gypsy verb itself, in a man- 
ner altogether peculiar to this idiom. In the first class belong 
such terms as Sr. tapta, ‘ heated,’ G. tatto ; Sr. supia, ‘ asleep,’ G. 
sutto or sotto; Sr. pfirto, ‘full,’ G.perdo. To the second class 
belong a great number formed from the Gypsy verbs, pronounced 
in various ways by different Gypsies, and not always familiar to 
them all. They seem to take their origin, at times, from indi- 
viduals who have more or less knowledge of their idiom. The 
same remark applies to the modern Greek, where one may hear, 
as participles of Uyi»^ leyofitrog, and Isfuivo;. 
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The following is a list of those Gypsy participles which have 
appeared to me to be correct, and which I have frequently heard 
used : sivdva, ‘ I sew,’ part, sivdo, ‘ sewn chardva, ‘ I eat,’ part. 
charavdo ; asdva, ‘I laugh,’ part, asavdo ; ddva, 'I give,’ part. 
dino ; jandva, ‘ I know,’ part, jando ; chindva^ ‘ I cut,’ part, chindd 
or chinavdo ; Icerdva, ‘ I make,’ part, kerdo ; pidva, ‘ I drink,’ part. 
pilo; mutrdva, ‘I void urine,’ part, muterdo ; naahdva, ‘I depart,’ 
part, nashto ; chumiddva, ‘I kiss,’ part, chumidino; dardva, ‘I 
fear,’ part, daravdo ; shundva, ‘ I hear,’ part, shundo ; bishdva, ‘ I 
inhabit,’ part. hishtS ; munddva, ‘ I shave,’ part, mundavdo ; pird- 
va, ‘I walk,’ part, pirdo; astardva, ‘I hold,’ part, astardo; jdva, 

‘ I go',’ part. jadM ; mukdva, ‘ I let go,’ part, mukavdo ; hashdva, 
‘I cry out,’ part, bashlo ; ckivdva, ‘I throw,’ part, chivdo ; peMva, 
‘I cook,’ part, peko; iovdva, ‘I wash,’ part, tovdo ; mardva, ‘I 
strike,’ part maravdo ; readva, ‘IfiniA,’ part, resavdd ; makdva, 
‘I paint,’ part, makavdo.' 

From this lisfthe reader can see the great variety of the par- 
ticiples existing in the idiom of the Gypsies. Those formed 
from simple neuter verbs, as makdva, makavdo, ‘ painted,’ resdva, 
resavdo, ‘ finished,’ are of pure Gypsy formation ; whilst peko, 
‘ cooked,’ is related to Sr. pakva, * baked, heated, cooked,’ etc. 
I have in the course of the Vocabulary noticed such participles 
as are of indisputable Sanskrit origin. 

The reader will observe in the paradigms of the active verb 
that I have noted the participles chinavdo and choravdd. These 
participles have a passive signification, and as such they are con- 
stantly used by the Gypsies. As to the proper active partici- 
ples, I confess that I know of none ; the Gypsies seem to make 
no use of such forms, but in their stead employ the verb, as the 
modern Greeks constantly do. The Turks, however, are ex- 
tremely fond of the participle, and are using it constantly. 

This want of active participles is another proof of my asser- 
tion, that whilst both Greeks and Turks have given many ex- 
pressions to the Gypsies, they have not influenced their gram- 
matical system, which has followed those natural principles by 
the operation of which languages of older date have been 
moulded into their present form, each one by itself, and independ- 
ent of the others. This holds gf)od with the Gypsy, and if I have 
remarked in the course of this memoir that the Gypsy language 
has been thoroughly permeated by the Greek and Turkish lan- 
guages, it still appears to me true that it has been formed, as to 
its fundamental principles, independently of both. So also the 
Modern Greek, which, though constantly imitating the Turkish, 
has never had any connection with it in its elementary and 
grammatical forms, for both languages we essentially distinct 
from each other. 
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Alphabetical List of Gypsy Words.* 


abchiH, steel. 
acJidi, yet. 
achardva, to sigh. 

achava^ to rest ; achardo^ remained. 
achihesy Bor., to-day. 
iichlnelary Bor., to cut, 
akandy now. 
akata (s. within). 

akhdry aAroV, nut ; ojfcAonn, akoriiiy nat-tree. 
akiarghioniy sighed. 

akldy akhidy this. 

aTlUhn (s. come), came (ct 261). 
amdksi (s. up), carriage. 
awdly partner. 

(tmhroly pear ; pear-tree. 

amuni (Bor., amini), anvil. 
andi'Oy to bring. 

andirty within; andrdl (andryoT), from 
within ; cf. behind. 
angdliy armful. 

angary coal ; a-ngarhlcorOy collier. 
angUy forwards ; anglMtnQy foremost ; an- 
glddy from the front. 
angdsty angroAiy finger. 
angxiMAy aixgintsiiy ring. 
anroy Bor,, egg. 
apdiveny to-day. 
aquiOy Bor., eye. 
arajay, Bor., priest. 

arak^v (Bor,, aracaU)y guard; arakava 
(Bor., arakaUar)y to guard. 
aratiy Bor., blood. 
arattiy night. 
arniduy curse. 
artyV, Bor., wolf. 
a8d7iy wheel. 
a^vtty to laugh. 
dixfay tear. 
ashardva, to praise, 
astaloy piastre. 
astardvay to hold, 
twtm, Bor., moon. 
utey here ; attdry hence. 
avakdy avkdy avakhdy avaklidy this. 
avatid, here. 
avdi'ay to come. 
avdh'eSy to-day. 
aver, avel, Bof., other. 
avghiii, honey. 

avkos, first. {eigner. 

avriy out ; avruUy from out ; aiTutnOy for- 

boex-ia (s. sheep), Bor., gout. 
bdgnia, bath. 
hahtahj, unfortunate. 
hahtze (s. near), trardeii. 
bakd (2^), =/>t/A*o. 

bakrd, sheep ; bakriy ewe ; bakrichd (boir- 
ri? 2 o, 24o), iamb. 
baJy hair. 

bala/iidy Greek; fmlamanoy adj. 

hi-tldy swine; balicho (balUzd, 245), dimio. 


bandavay to shut, to tic ; bandloipey band. 

I bangdva (234), —^pangdva. 

1 bavy stone; bareskaro, stone-cutter. 

' baravald, rich. 
baHbuy Bor., much. 

barOy great ; bareder (246), comp. ; bario- 
vdva (s. increase). 
hardy hcai'y. 
hasy Bor., hand. 
hoihdvay to cry out. 
boAhty near ; hashdly from near. 
ba^ipey habitation. 
hamdy boihndy cock. 
batOy batUy Bor., fiither. 
beUy birth. 
bendvOy to beget. 
bendvcy to say. 

: benk (Bor., b^igit€)y devil ; beng (238) ; ben- 
gold, devilish. [seaman. 

6m) (Bor., hero, berdo), ship; wr^skoxVy 
bersh (Bor., berji), year. [possess. 

beshdva (s. habitation), to inhabit, sit, 
bestipetiy Bor., habitation; beatelavy Bor., 
to Inhabit. 
hezSky pity. 
biy without. 

6idv, marriage. 

1 bidva (s. when), to be delivered. 

' bighidn (249), he sold. 
bikindvay bikndva (s. buy), to sell. 

I hiihy Bor., 6is, (s. numbers) tweuty. 
bishdva (^4), biadva (2C1), ^beshdva. 
biMd (s. habitation), seated. 
biv (Bor., bijl)y snow. [hungry. 

bokmdy hudgi^; bokaJiovdvay to become 
boldvay to baptize ; bc^ipey baptism. 
bdpiy bean. 
boYy belly. 

borddu (^ ship), —^vonrddxi. 

boVy oven ; boveskerOy baker. 

bracuniy Bor., sheep. 

hrakerdva (s. Jew), for vrakerdva, 

briihundd (Bor., Mjindel), rain. 

bitehardd (s. cover), uncovered. 

bugfdy broad ; bugliofdvay to spread out. 

bt^dy boM'el. 

bunistay dung. 

bxtrda, Bor., door. 

burneky handful. 

burshifiy rain. 

buSy straw. 

bitSy Bor., much, 

bttsni, Bor,, sweet. 

but, build, much. 

butt, business ; butiakorOy day-laborer. 
buzndy buzni (s, buck), she-g’oat ; buznord, 
btizosy buck. [kid! 

cajucOy Bor., deaf. 
ctmiccL^ey Bor., yesterday. 
calOy calJardOy ealoro, Bof., black. 
cambriy Bor., pregnant. 


* Added by the Committee of Publication, as an important, and almost indispens- 
able, appendix to Dr. Paapati’s article. 
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cangi'iy Bor., church. 

cani^ Bor., hen. 

casian^ Bor., wood. 

casto^ Bor., hammer. 

chachipe^ truth; chachipar^dyixyxe, 

cMi (s. hoy), girl. 

chaja^ Bor., cabbage. 

chaliovdvay to be sated. 

chaniy kiss. 

clianikerdva^ to chew. 

chao^ boy. 

cAar, grass ; chardva^ to graze. 

chares (s. wing), possible. 

charo^ plate ; chareikorGi plate-maker. 

chartdva^ to vomit ; chartimpd^ vomiting. 

chattui Uy to vomit ; ehattimpe\ vomiting. 

chai'Oy boy-child. 

chavoiy (s. boy), Bor., girl. 

chaiTiy chicken. 

chergheni (Bor., cherdillas\ star. 
chiheSy Bor., day. 

chiky chikdy mud ; chikdva (261), to muddy, 
chikhandi (s. little), in a little while. 
chiktib>ay to sneeze. 
chimutruy Bor., moon, 
chiUy till. 

chindva (Bor., c.hindar)y to cut, 
chindayy Bor., mother. 
chiniovdvay to be tired. 
ehinkerdvay chingherdvay to pierce. 
chipy tongue. 

chirdOy Bor., dwarfish, small. 
chiriklOy bird. 

chivdi^ay chitdmy to throw (also s. poor). 
choldvay to steal. 
choldoa (s. cut), to whittle. 
chAUy moon, month. 

ckordvay to steal; choty chomdy ehm'ndy 
thief; chordikandy stolen. 
chori. Bor.^ knife. 
choroy poor; choripiy poverty, 
chorydly secretly. 
chowiy Bor., band. 
chuchCy chuchiy breast. 
ch-uchOy empty. 
chukely dog; chukliy bitch. 
chukniy tobacco-pipe. [to kiss. 

chumi (Bor., chupendi)y kiss; chumiddvay 
chungcdOy miserable, 
cfmn^drvay to spit ; chung&Ty spittle. 
chuA (Bor., ch'ido)y knife, 
chumo (s. steal), thief, 
chutiy Bor., milkL 
cina, Bor., passover. 
comichay Bor., basket. 
crcdliSy Bor., idng. 
cremeny Bor., worm. 
cidcOy curqucy Bor., Simday, 

ddha (^), more, 

dd\y mother. 

daly door. 

dcdy Bor., fear. 

dant (Bor., dtfni), tooth. 

dantdmy dantildvay to bite, 

davy door. 

daVy fear ; dardm (Bor. , darabctTy darcmar\ 
to fear. . [ate-tree. 

dardvy pomegranate ; daratnn, pomegran- 
da$y BiUgarian ; dasUcandy adj. 


doty father. 

ddva, to give; de, imper. 
d€y mother. 
debely Bor., god. 
delay it rains. 

denU6yioo\\ denij^iovd«a,tobecomeafooL 
derfiOy Bor., young. 
derydVy sea, 

dcsA (s. numbers), ten, [godly. 

devSlygod'y <fei>?t(^l), goddess; demkanoy 

dialezdva (s. write), to select. 

diary diVar, Bor,, to see. 

dUcdvay dikhdva {dihdvay didva)y to see. 

dimiy dirrdshy pantaloon ; dimialOy wearing 

dinar, Bor., to give. [pantaloons. 

dineloy Bor., fool. 

dind (257), given. 

dmldy day breaks. 

divesy day ; diveseakorOy day's wages, 
dwnuky fist. 
draky grape. 

drom (Bor., drcriiy drun)y road. 

dutty duga, Bor., pain. 

dtidwHy gourd. 

dui (s. numbers), two. 

duky pain ; dukdvay to be in pain, to love ; 

dukhai^y love ; dukhaniy mistress. 
didevdva (s. near), to work. 

dumdy back. 

daquipen, Bor., pain. 
dur, afar ; durdl, from afar. 

eftd (s. numbers), seven ; efiavarddiiy sev- 

eketandy together. [enty. 

mrey Bor., within. 

ei'ajay, Bor., priest. 

ei'esluy Bor., vineyard, 

eat^ichCy Bor., sword. 

far, time, times, 
farkia, scythe, 
fele, down. 
fendOy Bor., good, 
fdrosy market-place, 
furty colt. 
furdy old. 

gdlpea, gold. 
gaoy Bor., village. 

gardva, to conceal ; mysterious^ 

gari})4 (s. itch), Bor,, scab. 

gaVy village ; gavridno, villager. 

gely Bor., ass. 

ghamee, or., ship. 

ghantavCy to comb. 

gheldvay to play (in mnsic), 

gk^eSy always. 

gheUdm, gherghidm (s. go), went ; cf. 261, 

ghendva, to count. 

gher, itch ; ghercdd, itchy. 

gherdvay to make. 

ghermdy worm. 

ghili {ghil6)y song; ghilidvay ghiliovavOy to 
sing; ghilimpcy instrument of music. 
ghivesy day. 
ginary Bor., to count. 
giu (Bor., gi), grain, wheat. 
giWy Bor,, snow. 
gorbiy Bor., ox. 
gdrkOy bad. 
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goshdvay to cleanse. 
goshno.^ dung (grosno, 237). 
gUi^ brain ; gotiaver^ intelligent. 
grafdva^ to write. 

grad (Bor., graSy gra)y horse; grastnt 
(Bor., grani)y mare; gradano {grdi)y 
^idj. ; grasteskoroy horseman. 
griSy Bor., cold. 
gudloy sweet. 
guely Bor., ass; itch. 
guilldbary Bor., to sing. 
guruVy guriy ox ; guruvniy gwrumnXy cow. 
gusto (s. hen), Bor., goose. 
gumy pit. 

guyy Bor., grain, wheat. 

Tiandiovdva (232), ~khandiovdva. 
hauldy sword. 

Tiapaiy apple. 

?iajiy cou^h ; hasavOy to cough. 
hindovi (s. from), India. 

Tiirdd (2iW), — = khurdd. 
hohaimpe (232), ^khokaimpe. 

ich (s. come), ^yich. 

iniya (s. numbers), nine; iniyavarderiy 

iihtdr (s. numbers), four. [ninety. 

iVy snow. 

ii», grain, wheat. 

jamuiroy son-in-law. 

jandva (s. negation), to know. 

jangdruy to awake. 

jdvay to f£Q ; jadio (264), part, 

jel (s. itch), small-pox 

jeniy Bor., ass. 

jend : kayek jtndy no one. 

Jeroroy Bor., ass ; jenniy fern. 
jilyjiry Bor., cold. 

Jily Bor., grain, w'heat. 

Jinar, Bor., to count. 

JivavOy to live. 
jojanay Bor., lie. 
joroy Bur., head. 
jWy barley. 
jov (s. file), six 
jucaly Bor., beautifuL 
jucOy Bor., dry. 
jurneri, Bor., bread. 
junavy Bor., to hear, 
juty Jew; jutand, Jewish. 
juteryjutiy Bor., vinegar. 
jutia (s. sew), Bor., needle, 
juvy louse. 

ka, who, which. 
kMe (s. early), every. 
kainiy kagniy kdindy hen. 

kalip€y excommunication, 

kaldy black. 

kam (Bor., caniy can)y sun. 
kamdva (Bor., camelar)y to wish. 
kamlioif^y kamnioipey perspiration ; kam- 
Idy perspiring ; kamniovdvay kamliovdvay 
to perspire. 
kamniy pregnant. 

kandelUy it stinks ; kandinikOy st inkin g. 
kangliy comb. 

, kanny ear. 


kdnnay when. 
kar, pudendum virile. 
karghiriy church. 
kdriUy where. 

kashty kashy kasty ka^y wood. 

kctsukdvy deaf. 

katdty from. 

kaidry whence. 

katdvay to spin. 

katunay Gypsy tent. 

kayek jendy no one. 

Are, who, which. 
kebdry how many. 
keldvay to play (in music). 
kelipe (s. because), dance. 
luTy house. 
kerdly cheese. 

kerald (s. wash), •^gJierdld. 

kerdvay to make. 

kerkdy bitter. 

kermdy worm. 

ketiy how much. 

kfuTy hceL 

khany crepitus ventris. 
khandiy little. 

khaninky khainky well. neut. 

khanjcivdvay kha^tovdvay to scratch ; khan- 
khaMy sword. 
khary pit. 

khasdi (s. eat), food. 
khatdvay to dig. 

khdvay to eat. 

kheliy tig ; kheHuy fig-tree. [part. 

khidvay khlidvay cacare; khenddy kJuenddy 
khokaimpey lie; kkoha\^y khohandy liar; 

kTiohavniovdvay to be deceived. 
khokhavniovdvay to be cheated. 
khditerdvay kholiazdva (s. write), to be an- 
gry ; khdiniakorOy angry. 
khory deep. 

khorakhdiy Turk ; khorakhandy Turkish. 
khriMuney Christmas. 
khury heel. 

khurddy dwarfish, small. 
kUdVy plum ; kilaidriy plum-tree. 
kdavdd (s. rich), fat. 
kildy stake. 
kindvay to buy. 

kirvdy sponsor ; kirviy god-mother. 

Arwi, sack. 
kiukiky girdle. 
kochy knee. 
kdkkcUoy bone. 
koliny bosom. 
koHy who. 
kopdnay trough. 
kori (s. shut), neck. 
koriUy root. 
kordy blind. 

kord (237), bracelet. 
koshdvay to cleanse, 
kdshnikay basket. 
kotdr {s, cheese), little. 

Jmlldbiy ksUldviy tongs. 
kukudiy hail. 
kuriy colt. 

kurkdy Sunday. 
kuHdy throat. 

kusMvay to revile (also Awj, 249). 
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7alH‘J<ii\ Bor., to 

Iac?ia}i6 ('•. ashamed), shameful. 

InclteSy Wfll. 
lar/tipt', aliU". 
locho, liood. 
jGhtdiint, to kiek. 

Jajcb'iiy to be ashamed. 
htnijnr^ Bc)r.. coal. 
hii\ word. 

Idra, to take, get. 
h)i, river. 

7/, Bor., paper. 
hkhntvri (s. sleep), lamp. 
hUiu\ Bor., to take, get. 

/o/i, inucus'. 

Unib\ sleep; Undralo^ sleepy. 

Undo (-57), taken. 
hi\ HI, jiaper. 
loko, lii^ht. 
lolij, red. 

7oti, ■^alt ; Jondnrdva^ to salt. 

7ona, Bor., sea. 

7oHhiimo>'Gt'<i^ to rejoice; l<ushan6y rejoic- 
moue\. [ing; 7osAa;<oi/>e, joy. 

7HhH\ {lobni, 2ol), harlot. 

7«€y, Bor., wolf 

Ikiliiai (.s. similar), flower. 

lumi, lumlahi^ Bor., harlot. 

negation. 
waclkih Bor., fly. 

macho, ; marheakoi'o, fl^herman. 
wajara, Bor., half. 
luakiiva, to paint. 
vinkid, rtv. 

malhn-h'-A Gj'psy tribe. (polite side. 
')Haini‘(K opposite; manaiyui, tromtho op* 
jhantj, Bor., meat. 

7naiiriKi)in}id6, bread; nuinrhkoro, baker. 
manvklo, nnvuklo, ‘•tump tof vine). 
7na7iHsh (Bor., jnaiiu, matiiu-i), ni.an ; n\n- 
nnshni (:3:51), woman; manushano 
vutcti, I'ea. [human. 

i/oinh'it, to boat. 
iinirnd, mai’ly, bread. 

Bor., man, i/inrupe, mankiud. 
j/ui.'i, meat ; jnanenkoro, butcher. 

^no.'iek, mouth. 

7ivfihn, tong-*. [iwccn. 

■initskart', between ; ma.skardl^ from be- 
blaek-mith. [drunk. 

'ittnft'K drunk ; nuittmi'ib’a, to become 
'no 7, dirt; melnlo, dirty; nulalioi'dftb to 
become dirty. 

nif l'njMna. Bor., pomegranatc-trec. 
mprdva, to die. 

mn‘dd i». die), Bor., sick; see also invalid. 
moripo, death. 

^iipr/ndri, tomb. 

jniliii, Bor., milan I*., numbers), thousand. 
niinch, pudendum mnliebre. 
mou-e. 

'mnn/ibri, tomb. 
mtJ, wine. 

Bor., grape. 

iiodd, (ic.ub. [worker in leather. 

morti'iBor.. r«or/-A/i-4), leather; mwiidkoro, 
iHoahh'p (s. beget), {-alf. 

)n<kic {<. shut), from tniti. 


moskoins, Russian. 
mitc7ar, Bor., to void urine. 
niui, mouth ; muyd7^ niuiydl, in front. 
ifinkdca, to abandon. 
mxdanOy ripe ; mu7anokerdva, to ripen. 
nndano (s. dirty), dark. 
midotar (s. die, also 245), after dying. 
nmntdva {inundava^ shave; riwut- 

tiu'uva (253). 
murdardm, to murder. 

97iu}% brave, male, boy. 
mut'tardva (s. die), to murder. 
mnstM^ mouse. [void urine. 

mutefj urine; muU'di'a (Bor., inutrar)^ to 

«a, negation. 
ndi, nail. 

7Uiisvd7i {naisb<tU, 234), invalid. 
naisiikdr (s. negation), not handsome. 
najaba/\ /lajary Bor., to depart; to lose; 
7u(ky no'*e. [mijipen, loss. 

7iakd>’a, to pass. 

namjpjreine, invalid; namporema, sickness, 
xiandiy negation. 
jiantjOy naked. 
naoy Bor,, name. 

7iaj)idd7 (s. bcliind), afterwards. 

7tmp.o. Bor., nose. 

7)a^doay to depart. 
nn»hH/’d7'ay to lose. 

7ni$tiy negation. 

7iit'itdy departed. 

7umikd7\ ugly. 

7ou\ name. 
nCy neg-ation. 

7it:i*6 (Bor., nebo, Txehel), new. 

7ii!f7a7xi7\( {7iiklavdva^ 234), to go out. 
vihiiy -ummer. 

■o'melo. Bor., fool. 

7tnbliy harlot. 

oyhi, lieart ; Ofjhobke, alm«. [eiglity. 

ohto (s. numbers), eight; oJdovimUriy 

oka7td, now. 

okkid, ihi'. 

oklido, mounted. 

onyhiy heart. 

oprCy up ; op7'd7, oprydl. from above, 
ono^, Bor., wolf. 
o/'obar^ Bor., to weep, 

Obtt'TTcfj Bor., god. 
o!ife7i.% osfpli, Bor., down. 
ott^' f<. negntum), for ate. 
ottd {<. why), there. 

fTorha/uInty Bor., pa^sover. 
jMir/nJrt/. to a>k. 
water. 

Bor., (rreek. 
wing. 

: iHfkidrn, to believe. 

[utkoy bald. 

1 futlalTPai', Bnr., to sliave. 

\piUtdy hebind; jifda7nt7id. second. 

1 pfdi'td, w ind. 

\ fj4t7tf’/i {<. number*^), five. 
pongd}\iy to break. 

py7iifhp7'th‘iK to lame ; pnoijJiuoui.'n^ to 
come lame. 
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pftni^ water: panifldm^ to water. 

pinko, panffo^ lame. 

papal, appic. 

pa^nna (s. hen), j^oose. 

paquiUi, Bor., silver. 

parH, slowly. 

parnavo, trieucl; paniaucipe, friendship. 

parnOy white. 

pard (234), =^bnrd. 

paroji, Bor., leaf. 

pm.uxrco'a, to nourish. 

parrardd, fat. 

paSy pastpie, Bor., half. 

pmhf'y near. 

pita, clothin^?. 

patranki, passover. 

patrin, leaf, feather, 

parly Bor., nose. 

pechavOy to ask. 

pekdva^ to cook ; prkllo, }xk6y cooked. 
jX^ldni, fell; pelotar, after falling. 
plo, testicle. 
pen (s. brother), sister. 
pndra (Bor., />etiar), to say; also for be- 
ndra (-5. infant). 
penindo (>. numbers), fifty, 
perdrOy to fall. 
perdray to fill. 
jxrrhil, over (the water). 
penldy full ; prrtloi'dray to become full. 
pce^dly pei'ijtdlhind, forcigu. 
pfuryphnny earth. [old. 

phnro, phn)'u, old; phnriordra, to irrow 
pidj'y marrinire. 

pxdra^ to drink. \>'a (s. paper). 

jjichardra fs. business), to send; piehard- 
piehUcaSy Bor., cough. 
pikald, prop. 
plko, shoulder. 

jnloy jxh), fallen : pVo (263), drunk. 
pUicharurny to be acr|uaintcd with. 
plndoy pined, foot. 
pirdra ph'ar), to walk. 
pirlndds, on foot. 
plrlpe, Gfait. 

pinianqdy b.arcfootcd. 

plrdy }drnd. foot. 
pishareiy to iTi'ind, 
pu<?iot, bellows. 
pirliy widow. 

ptyar, Bor., to drink; pda, drink. 

jybxjiy jylano), brother. 
pJata, Bor., <'lotbinir. 
plnhi. Bor., rilver. 

(". beiiincl), more. 
pfK navel. 

p>,},iUste behind), farther back. 
pynily Bor., -ilver. 
parly tail. 

po'iai^y Bor., bowel. 
pariky ptrikln, r.il-ln. 
po<i, p>y Bor., belly. 
py.daky ^oil. 

wo«>l. 

p‘n\ cyc-broW. 
pn/irkdi* r ('•. ycstcrda\ 1. 
prdhot. a-'liC'. 

})ra}y brother: pra 
pratvira, to ridicub'. 


preddl, over (the water). 

: piteTidra^ to ask. 

I pufl'ino, mu^kct. 

\pnrandy old (ancient). 

I pnrd, fdd ; piinpdy old age. 

; purty bridge. 

; pun’t/n, onion. 
pnseay Bor., musket. 
piiahHin, flea. 
pntar, Bor., well. 
pnti, business. 
pHv, eartli. 

quer, Bor., house. 

qntrar, qnerehiry Bor., to make. 

querosto (.s. house), Bor., August. 

raehi, Bor., night. 
rdiy nobleman. 

rak'dd (s. night), it is growing dark. 
rakld, rakli, child. 
ran, cane. 

rdni, nobleman’s wife. 
rdnOy early. 

raskdiy priest; ranhani, prie-t‘s wife. 

rafy rattiy night. 

rtttf (Bov.y r<di)y blood. 

/rs“, /v:, vineyard. 

/vvb-a, to liiii^li, suffice. 

re'.dntn. sieve. 

re.dSy Bor., cabbage. 

ncbhii, bear. 

rdiy spoon. 

rol, Bor., flour. 

rtn/iy rotnnl, ro/nand, Gypsy. 

ro/nni (Bor., romi), wife. 

rordvoy to weep. 

rdtji, spoon. 

rubHy rod. 

nik, tret. 

rnkondy whelp. 

rvp, .silver; ruporandy of silver. 
ratnni, nose. 
rnr, wolf. 

itahriZy tent. 

.*a}d, wife'.s brollier; ftnliy wife's sister. 
haundy slim. 

( 234 ), ‘^sunnd. 

■'•app, serpent, 
similar, like. 

■ sar. Bur , gailie. 

siird/tda b«s. number-), forty. 

I xaro, Bor., all. 

I ^ar/yjy sdrroi'r, narnd (2.51). all. 
j srt/vWo, all. 

f/iK. Bor., iron. 

I msfiiiiy iM(»tlier-in-law. 
s/tsA, Bor , tall. 

• innid fi<uii .Old healthy, right. 

! ' n<tro, fafluT'in-law. 

I ttnd1»>, B<»r., folt. 

, ■sdri'^u'Cy sittnd (2:^.5), .dl. 

1 sentery pa< k— addle, 
j <i*rka, Br., tunr. 

=nrhtty Br , bu'-ket. 

_ cabbage. [-mith. 

s^ha'^fle, iron : diif.Hf*)‘tskaeOy black- 

ifatsto. henitbv. right. 
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shastro^ iather-in-law. 
fihasui^ mother-in-law. 
shel (s. numbers), hundred. 
sTielo^ rope. 

«Aerd, head. 

shevel (s. cold), hundred. 

ihikdva (232), to learn; aAiWd, learned; 

shikliovdva., to learn. 
shil (s. numbers), hundred. 

nhilald, cold ; shUaliovdva^ to feel cold. 
skinghy honi. 

«Aoro, head. 
shoshoi, hare. 

8hm> (s. numbers), six. 
shovarderi (s. numbers), sixty. 
shuchd, shuzo, clean. 

8hukd, dry, emaciated; ihukiovdva (252), 
to become dry ; shukiardva^ ahukiavdoa, 
shundva^ to hear. (to dry. 

sAwt, shiUko^ vinegar; thutloy shucUoy sour, 
quick. 

singey Bor., horn. 
xingoy Bor., quick, 
garlic. 

sivdvay to sew. 
sivriy hammer, 
so, what. 

sobelary <omar, Bor., to sleep. 
somnakdi (Bor., »macai)y gold. 
soskey why. 

809tdry because. 
mttd (s, sleep), asleep, 
iovdvay to sleep. 

8tavro8y cross. 
mdroy cool, 
giikdry beautiful. 
sumpacdy Bor., near. 
sunava (s. near), — ihundwt, 
mngalOy Bor., homed. 
sunnOy dream, 
milk. 

gutto (263), — 90tt6, 

SUV (s. sew), needle, 

tUy te, and. 
tainoipey heat. 

tahkdry taakdVy king ; takarniy queen. 

tdi (251), — ddi. 
takhidray tomorrow, 
tamrmanushy blind man. 
taUy place. 

tapardva (253), to heat. 

tapdvay tap-ddvay to strike. (feel warm. 

tapidvay to boil, to bum ; tapdva (253), to 

tapiUaTy Bor., to drink. 

tapiovdvay to bum. 

tardvay to thirst. 

tarshuly cross. 

tatOy Bor., bread. 

tattipSy heat. [hot. 

tattOy warm; tattiovdva (253), to become 
tatto (Bor., ta(i)y bath. 
tavy thread 
tavidvay to boil. 

tSy and. 


telsy down. 

terdva (Bor., terelar)y to have. 
terghiovdvay tsrtiovdvay to stand. 
tetmoy young ; temoroy Bor., new. 
tikndy infant, young. 
tovdvay todvoy to wash. 
tovevy lovely axe; toveriskxyrOy axe-maker. 
trdnda (s. numbers), thirty. 
traquiaSy Bor., grape. 

IrdheiiCy Bor., star. 
trescay fever. 

triy tHn (s. numbers), three. 
tridky shoe. 
trijuly Bor., cross. 

trushy trusty thirst ; truslialOy thirsty ; 

trushdliovdvay to become thirsty. 
trushuly cross. 
turray Bor., nail. 
turshul (231), cross. 

tuty milk. 

uchardvay to cover. 

uchoy tall; ucheder (246), one taller. 

iikiai>dvay uktiavdvay to step. 

uklidvay uklavdva (^^), to mount. 

umdebely Bor., god. 

ungOy Bor., affirmation. 

unglOy Bor., nail. 

urydvay urgavdvay to dress. 

uryoipty dress. 

vdy affirmation. 
vanroy vantOy egg. 
vaptizdvUy to baptize. 
vary time, times. 
vdriOy weight. 
varoy flour. 

vasidf'y mill. 

vast (vaSy 233), hand. 
verity winter. 
vemty file. 

veshy ves (s. healthy), forest. 
vtchay shoot. 
vikOy shoulder. 
viv (236), 

vldkhiay Wallachian. 
vordduy carriage. 
vrakerdvay to speak. 
vrehtulay extinguisher. 
vuchOy tall. 
vnddry wXdVy door# 
vuSy flax. 

vusty lip. 

yaky fire. 

yaky eye. 

yavery other. 

yek (s. numbers), one. 

yekpdshy half. 

yemoy young. [terday. 

ykhy yester^y; yichavery day before yes- 
yismatOy linen. 

zdmpay frog. 
zeriy saddle. 
zoraldy strong. 
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Extract from Mr, Wiedb’s Letter accompanying the following Article, 

Indian Ocean, May 21st, 1861. 

. . . “The remarks you make on the affiliation of the Dravidian lan- 
guages have led me to examine somewhat more attentively the argu- 
ments and proofs adduced by Mr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages, in confirmation of the Scythian affinities 
of those idioms. As a result of that investigation, I became better 
satisfied with their general correctness, and assured that, were they col- 
lected and presented in combination, their weight and importance would 
be acknowledged by those interested in these investigations. The force 
of Mr. Caldwell’s proofs is greatly diminished by their being thinly 
scattered through his entire work. His first object being, not to prove 
a Scythian affinity, but to compare the idioms one with another, the 
notices of an extra-Dravidian relationship occur, as it were, incidentally. 

My work, in this paper, has been to collect, combine, and condense 
the proofs rather lavishly strewn over the treatise. I have generally, 
though not uniformly, used the words of the author ; yet my plan of 
epitomizing and condensing as much as possible would seldom allow me 
to quote more than a sentence or two in a place word for word. Only 
here and there have I introduced a suggestion from other sources, and 
always either in confirmation or in amplification of the author’s thought. 
When a paragraph of considerable length has been introduced verbatim, 
it has been included within quotation marks ; in other cases it has not 
been thought necessary to encumber the page with them.” . . . 
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The terra Dnivida has been adopted from the Sanskrit. It 
properly denotes the Tamil country only. The Brahmans of 
that country are called “ Dravida Brahmans.” Its original 
meaning, according to Sanskrit lexicons, is ‘ a man of an out- 
cast tribe, descended from a degraded Kshatriya.’ It was applied 
by the Sanskrit geographers to the aborigines of the extreme 
south, prior to the introduction among them of Brahmanical civ- 
ilization. It has recently been employed to designate the cluster 
of idioms spoken by more than thirty millions of people inhab- 
iting the southern portion of the Indian peninsula. la this little 
group of dialects, the author of the treatise from which the 
present abstract is made enumerates nine, which are distinct and 
well defined. Among these, five have written characters and a 
cultivated literature : they are the Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Mala- 
ydlam, and Tolu. These idioms differ one from another in their 
written characters, in their vocables and inflectional forms, and 
in their literary culture. They differ so essentially that a person 
acquainted with but one is unable to understand either of the 
others. They cannot, therefore, be regarded as provincial dia- 
lects of a single language, but are to be considered and treated as 
distinct, though affiliated. They are said to be affiliated because 
of the large number of roots of primary importance, and the 
essential and distinctive grammatical characteristics, which they 
all possess in common. They are on this account regarded as 
having had a common origin, and as forming a distinct family of 
tongues. 

The term “ Scythian ” was first employed by Professor Eask 
to designate that group of tongues which comprises the Finnish, 
Turkish, Mongolian, Tungusian, and Samoiedic families. This 
great kingdom of speech, as it has been termed, includes all those 
languages spoken in Asia or Europe (excepting only the Chinese) 
which are not embraced in the other two great divisions, the 
Aryan and Semitic. They have by some been designated the 
“Tartar,” by others the “Finnish,” “Ural-Altaic,” “Mongolian,” 
and “ Turanian.” The objection to these terms is that, having 
been often used to designate one or more species, to the exclusion 
of the rest, they cannot properly be employed as common desig- 
nations of the genus. But the term “ Scythian,” having been 
used in the classics in a vague, undefined sense, to denote gen- 
erally the barbarous tribes of unknown origin that inhabited the 
northern part of Europe and Asia, seems to be appropriate, con- 
venient, and available. 

Mr. Caldwell claims, for the Dravidian idioms, “ not merely a 
general relationship to the whole Scythian group, but also a 
position in that group which is independent of its other mem- 
bers, as a distinct family or genus ; or, at least, as a distinct 
sub-genus of tongues.” He regards it as most nearly allied to 
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the Finnish or Ugrian family, with special affinities to the Ostiak. 
This connection seems to be radical, though remote, and estab- 
lished by particulars of primary importance. 

Mr. Caldwell has arrived at his conclusions by a comparison 
of the Dravidian dialects — of which he has a thorough and accu- 
rate scientific and practical knowledge — with the grammars and 
vocabularies of the group in which he classes them. He acknowl- 
edges that a great diversity exists among the members of this 
group ; so great, indeed, that, while the Indo-European idioms 
form only one family or genus, of which the ten families classified 
under that term are but species, in the Scythian family five or six 
authenticated genera have been enumerated, each of which in- 
cludes as many species as are contained in the solitary Indo-Eu- 
ropean genus, besides twenty or thirty isolated languages, which 
have up to this time resisted every effort to classify them. 

Notwithstanding this diversity, however, the generic charac- 
teristics of the Scythian group are very strongly marked, and in- 
capable of being mistaken. The Ugrian and Turkish families, 
for instance, can be proved by their grammatical structure and 
vital spirit to be cognate, with as much certainty as the Gothic 
and the Sanskrit, or the Zend and the Greek. 

I. The history of the Dravidian people is not unfavorable to 
the hypothesis of the Scythian relationship of their languages. 

There is sufficient evidence that the Dravidas lived in the 
Indian peninsula long prior to the commencement of history, 
and before the Sanskrit-speaking race had made their way over 
the snow-capped mountains which separated their ancestral home 
from the plains of the Ganges, Nerbudda, and Cavery. The 
DrSvidas were doubtless the earliest inhabitants of India; or, at 
least, the first to enter from the northwest and cross the Indus. 
There is no evidence from Sanskrit authors — and they are our 
only authority on this point — -that the Dravidians ever had any 
relations with the primitive Aryans but those of a peaceable 
and friendly character ; and this could not have been true, had 
they followed that race into India. There is evidence that the 
Brahmans crossed the Vindhya mountains and entered the Dek- 
han and Southern India, not as conquerors, but as colonists; as 
priests and instructors, not as soldiers. The kings of the Pan- 
diyas, Cholas, Calingas, and other Dravidians, appear to have 
been simply Dravidian chieftains, dignified by the new Brahman 
priests with Aryan titles. At the time when thesse events were 
taking place— some 500 years, perhaps, before the Christian era — 
the Dravidians were destitute of a written language, and unac- 
quainted with the higher arts of life ; but, from an examination 
of their language, it appears that they had acquired at least the 
elements of civilization. By a reference to the vocabulary of 
the early Tamilians, for instance, we gather, by our author’s aid, 
the following items of information; 
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“ They had ‘ kings,’ who dwelt in ‘ fortified houses,’ and ruled 
over small ‘ districts of country ;’ they were without books, but 
they had ‘minstrels’ who recited ‘songs’ at ‘festivals;’ they were 
without hereditary priests and idols, and appear to have had no 
idea of heaven or hell, of the soul or sin ; but they acknowledged 
the existence of God, whom they styled ko or ‘king,’ a realis- 
tic title which is unknown to orthodox Hinduism ; they erected 
to his honor a temple, which they called ho-il, ‘God’s house.’ 
They were acquainted with all the ordinary ‘ metals,’ with the 
exception of tin and zinc ; with the ‘ planets ’ which were ordina- 
rily known to the ancients, excepting Mercury and Saturn. 
They had numerals up to a ‘ hundred,’ some of them to a ‘ thou- 
sand;’ but were ignorant of the higher denominations, a lahh 
and a crvre ; they had ‘ medicines,’ but no medical science, and 
no doctors; ‘hamlets’ and ‘towns,’ but no cities; ‘canoes,’ 

‘ boats,’ and even ‘ ships ’ — i. e. small ‘ decked ’ coasting vessels — 
but no foreign commerce ; and no word expres.sive of the geo- 
graphical idea of island, or continent. They were well acquaint- 
ed with ‘ agriculture,’ and delighted in ‘ war.’ They understood 
‘ cotton-weaving ’ and ‘ dyeing.’ They had no acquaintance with 
painting, sculpture, architecture, astronomy, astrology, philoso- 
phy, or grammar. Their only words for the mind were ‘ dia- 
phragm,’ ‘the inner parts,’ or ‘interior;’ they had a word for 
‘ thought,’ but no word distinct from this for memoir, judgment, 
conscience, or will; to express the will, they would have been 
obliged to describe it as ‘that which in the inner parts says, I 
am going to do so and so.’ ’’ But although there existed among 
them these elements of civilization previous to the arrival of the 
Brahmans, in intellectual, social, and political standing they were 
centuries behind this priestly race. They soon, however, rose in 
the social scale, and formed communities and states in the Dek- 
han rivalling those of the Aryans in the north. 

II. The absence of physiological evidence to the contrary. It 
is acknowledged that, while in some instances physiology has 
contributed much to the discovery of the affiliations of races, in 
the effort to prove the Scythian relationship of the Dravidians 
it renders no aid ; but seems, so far as the study has been pur- 
sued, to be utterly at fault. The Dravidians might, on the 
ground of physical characteristics only, as well be classed with 
the Caucasians, or would readily admit of being affiliated with 
the Indo-Europeans ; for no essential difference is observed be- 
tween the heads and features of the Dravidians and those of the 
Brahmans; and, in fact, the Dravidian type of head will even 
bear to be directly compared with the European, with more 
definite marks of suppleness and subtlety in the former, and of 
straight-forward moral and mental energy in the latter. 

It is not safe, however, in the presence of the strong lingual 
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evidences to be adduced, to draw any conclusion on this ground 
adverse to their Mongolian or Scythian origin; for a similar 
change has passed upon the features of the Mohammedans of In- 
dia, who are all, without doubt, of Tatar-Mongolian extraction : 
with the exception of a somewhat greater breadth of face and 
head, and a more olive complexion, they do not differ physiolog- 
ically from the Hindus, properl}' so called. A change appears to 
have passed over them, similar to that which is observed in the 
Osmanli Turks since they settled in Europe, which has trans- 
formed them from Tatars into Europeans. 

It may farther be suggested in this connection, that possibly 
the distinctive Mongolian type, the absence of which is acknowl- 
edged in the Dravidians, has been developed in the course of 
time, since the period when the plains of India were first colon 
ized by the progenitors of their race. 

III. Evidence derived from religious usages. In proving the 
origin and relationship of any people, the evidence gathered 
from their religious usages is always more satisfactory and relia- 
ble than that which is founded on physiological comparisons. 
The religions of the ancient Indo-European nations and those of 
the old Scythians of Upper Asia present many essential points of 
difference. In Shamanism — .so is termed the superstition which 
prevails among the Ugrians of Siberia and elsewhere, and which 
was the religion of the whole Tatar race before Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism were disseminated among them — there was 
nothing which resembled the three prominent characteristics of 
the religion of the Indo-European family: viz., the doctrine of 
metempsychosis ; the worship of the elements of nature, or of a 
pantheon of heroes and heroines; and the maintenance of a dis- 
tinct and generally hereditary order of priests. 

Shamanism acknowledges the existence of a Supreme Being, 
but no worship is rendered to him ; nor are the objects of worship 
an inferior order of gods or heroes, but wicked and cruel spirits 
or demons. Any one who pleases may at any time officiate as 
priest, though ordinarily the father of the family, or the head-man 
of the hamlet or community, fdls that office. Bloody sacrifices 
are offered with wild dances : the officiating priest or magician 
meanwhile exciting himself to frenzy, professes to have ascer- 
tained the mind of the propitiated demon, and, when the cere- 
monies are over, communicates it to those who consult him. 
Such is Shamanism, and the demonolatry practiced in India by 
the more primitive Dravidian tribes is not only similar to this, 
but the very same. The Brahmans by whom the Arvan civili- 
zation and superstition was grafted on the ruder Dravidian stock 
labored assiduously to extirpate their reliirion, and in this they 
were generally successful: yet is it still jmssible to discriminate 
between the doctrines and practices introduced by them and the 
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older religion of the people. Many vestiges of the primitive 
superstitions still remain, and in some districts they prevail exten- 
sively, especially among the Shanars, and other rude and less 
Aryanized tribes, inhabiting the provinces in the extreme south 
of the peninsula. So far as yet appears, every religious usage 
of the Dravidians which is not of Brahmanical origin is either 
identical with Shamanism, or closely allied to it. 

IV. Evidence furnished by the Behistun tablets. Before pro- 

ceeding to the proofs derived from direct linguistic analysis, we 
notice an incidental evidence of the Scythian relationship of the 
Dravidian tongues. The famous inscriptions on the tablets at 
Behistun, in Beluchistan, which record the political autobiogra- 
phy of Darius Hystaspes, in the old Persian, Babylonian, Scyth- 
ian, and Medo-Persian languages, have recently been translated. 
The translation of the Scythic portion enables us to compare the 
Dravidian idioms with a fully developed copious language of 
the Scythian family, as spoken in the fifth century B. C. The 
principal points of resemblance between the Dravidian dialects 
and the language of the tablets are : 1. The use of the cere- 

bral class of consonants, t, d, n, which are indigenous to the 
Dravidian languages. 2. The use of the same consonant as a 
surd when initial and when doubled, and as a sonant when 
single and medial. 3. The employment in both of similar suf- 
fixes for the genitive and the dative cases of nouns, and the 
accusative of pronouns. 4. The use of a similar word for the 
numeral ‘one^ (the only numeral which occurs in letters in the 
tablets), and the uniform employment in both of the same suffix 
to express the ordinal numbers. 5. The pronoun of the second 
person singular is exactly the same in the tablets as in the Dra- 
vidian languages. The plural, unfortunately, does not occur. 
6. The use of a relative participle. Perhaps this is the most re- 
markable characteristic of every unaltered dialect of the Scythian 
family. 7. The analogous etymons in the tablets are : nan, ‘ to 
say,’ corresponding to the Dravidian an or en ; uri, ‘ make 
known,’ Dravidian urai; pori, ‘to go,’ Dravidian p6 ; ko, ‘a 
king,’ Dravidian ko. From the discovery of these analogies, 
Mr. Caldwell concludes that “ the Dravidian race, though resi- 
dent in India from a period long prior to the commencement of 
history, originated in the central tracts of Asia, the seed-plot of 
nations (and languages); and that from thence, after parting 
company with the rest of the Ugro-Turanian horde, and leaving 
a colony in Beluchistan, they entered India bv way of the 
Indus.” ‘ • 

V. Evidence from grammatical analysis. 

1. The laws of sound. The phonetic laws which govern the 
Dravidian languages contribute to determine the question of 
their affiliation. 
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a. Vowels. The only point of resemblance noticed under this 
head is what is termed “the harmonic sequence of vowels,” 
which appears in all the languages of the Scythian group, and 
in the phonetic systems of at least two of the Dravidian lan- 
guages. The law of harmonic sequence is that a given vowel 
occurring in one syllable requires a vowel of the same class in 
the following syllables of the same word, and the vowels of such 
syllables are altered accordingly. In Telugu, the range of this 
law, although restricted to the two vowels i and u, appears to be 
identical with that of the Scythian law; u being changed into t, 
and i into u, according to the nature of the accompanying vowel. 
In some cases, the vowels of the appended particles are changed 
through the attraction of the roots to which they are suffixed ; 
in other instances, the vowel of one of the suffixed particles 
draws that of the root and that of its other appendages also into 
harmony with itself: e. g. kahigu, ‘to be able,’ from which is 
formed with perfect regularity the aorist first pers. sing, kalugu- 
du-nu; but the preterit first person \s,kaligi-ti-ni, where the change 
of the two final vowels of the root kalugu to kaligi, and of the 
personal termination 7iu to ni, is effected by the particle ti, which 
is the characteristic of the tense; for in the inflexion of Telugu 
words the most influential particles are those which indicate the 
time. 

b. Consonants. One distinctive peculiarity of the Dravidian 
consonants is the convertibility of surds and sonants. There are 
four surd letters which are thus convertible; they are k, t, t, p: 
k is convertible into its related sonant g ; t into d; t into d; and 
p into b. They are said to be convertible, because they are 
pronounced as surds at the beginning of words, and when- 
ever they are doubled ; and they are always pronounced as so- 
nants when single and mediate. A sonant cannot commence a 
word, neither is a surd admissible in the middle except when 
doubled. In Tamil, and partly in Malayalam, one set of conso- 
nants serves for both purposes, and the change is made in the 
pronunciation alone. This peculiarity is not found in any of 
the Indo-European languages; but the resemblances which are 
found to exist between it and the laws of sound which prevail 
in some of the languages of the Scythian family amounts to 
identity. In the Finnish and Lappish there is a clearly marked 
distinction between surds and sonants : a sonant never commen- 
ces a word in either tongue. Tlie same remark has been already 
made of the Scythic version of the Behistun tablets. 

The Tamil differs from the other Dravidian dialects in refus- 
ing to combine the surd lingual t with the lingual nasal 
changing it in such a combination into its corresponding sonant 
d. This is in accordance with a general law of sound in that 
language, which is, that nasals will not combine with surds, but 
with sonants only. 
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A similar rule respecting the coalescing of nasals with sonants 
only is found in the Finnish, and may be attributed to that deli- 
cacy of ear which both Finns and Tamilians appear to possess. 

Much use is made in the Dravidian languages — as also, in 
truth, in all the languages of India — of a class of letters which 
have been termed by some ‘‘cerebrals,” by others, more cor- 
rectly, “ linguals.” They are /, d, n. 

Mr. Norris, in his paper on the language of the Scythic tab- 
lets, says that Castrdn, a Finlander, in his Ostiak grammar, uses 
distinct characters for the lingual and dental d and t, observing 
that similar sounds occur in the Lappish and Finnish tongues; 
and this argument has been employed in favor of the Scythian 
relationship of the Dravidian languages. 

It has been replied, however, that, as this class of letters are 
used to a far greater extent in the Sanskrit and northern vernac- 
ulars of India than in those languages which are acknowledged 
to be Scythian, the conclusion would rather be that the Dravid- 
ian languages were Indo-European in their origin. 

Mr. Caldwell attempts to prove that these letters were bor- 
rowed from the Dravidian languages by the Sanskrit after the 
arrival of the Aryan race in India; his reasons are: 1. That 
these consonants are not found in any of the primitive lan- 
guages which are related to the Sanskrit. There is no case of 
these sounds in the Aryan family of tongues west of the Indus. 
2. These consonants are essential component elements of a large 
number of primitive Dravidian roots, and are often necessary 
for the discrimination of one root from another; whereas, in 
most cases, their use in the Sanskrit is merely euphonic. 3. 
Those consonants which the Tamil has borrowed from the Sans- 
krit have been greatly modified to accord with its own laws of 
sound. It systematically softens down every harsh sound which 
it adopts; hence it seems improbable that a series of harsh, ring- 
ing sounds, like t, d, n, should have been adopted without 
change, and used in the expression of a large number of its 
most essential roots. 4. Though the Telugu has been more ex- 
posed to Sanskrit influences than the Tamil, yet larger use is 
nmde of these sounds in Tamil than in Telugu. 

c. Dialectic interchange of consonants. Only two interchanges 
common to the Dravidian and Scythian families are specified. 

1. A change of I tor. A similar interchange between these 
letters takes place in the languages of Central Asia ; I in the 
Manchu is converted into r in the Mongolian. It should, how- 
ever, be remarked that, though this change is not infrequent, 
the evident tendency, especially in Tamil, is the reverse of this, 
or from r to 1. 

2. The change of the peculiar vocalic lingual r to d and 1. 
This interchange brings to view a very important dialectic law, 
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which is, that the same consonant which is r in Tamil is gene- 
rally in Telugu, and always Hn Canarese: e. g. the numeral 
seven is in Tamil eru, in Telugu edu, and in Canarese elu. It 
thus appears that I and d are as intimately allied as d and r. 
This is a point of some importance in the question under con- 
sideration ; for a similar interchange is also characteristic of the 
Ugrian family of languages: the same word is written with t 
or d in the Ostiak, and with I in the Magyar and Finnish. 

d. Principles of syllabication. The chief peculiarity of the 
Dravidian system of syllabication is its extreme simplicity, and 
its dislike of compound or concurrent consonants. Double or 
treble consonants at the beginning of a word or syllable, like 
str in strength, are altogether inadmissible. In such positions 
only one consonant is allowed. If, in the middle of a word of 
several syllables, one syllable ends with a consonant, and the 
succeeding one begins with another and different consonant, the 
concurrent letters must be euphonically assimilated, or they 
must be separated by a vowel. At the conclusion of a word, 
double and treble consonants are as inadmissible as at the begin- 
ning. "Words must end either with a vowel (as they do invaria- 
bly in Telugu and Canarese), or in one of the nasals or semi- 
vowels. Whenever vowels are concurrent in Tamil, Canarese, 
and Malayalam, the consonants v and y are used to prevent 
hiatus. In Telugu the letter n is used in the same way, and for 
the same purpose. These principles of syllabication difer widely 
from those of the Indo-European tongues. But they correspond 
in many respects to the system of the Scythian group. In all 
the particulars specified above, they accord precisely Avith the 
Finnish, the Hungarian, and other languages of the Ugrian 
family. The same law is observable in the language of the Be- 
histun tablets: e. g. the word Sparta occurs with an initial i — 
thus, Isparta — -just as it would be written at the present day in 
Magyar, or in Tamil. 

2. Roots. The manner in which languages deal with their 
roots is strongly illustrative of their essential spirit and distinc- 
tive character. It is chiefly with reference to their differences 
in this particular that the languages of Europe and Asia admit 
of being arranged into classes. The class which embraces both 
the Indo-European and Scythian groups of tongues has been 
termed by grammarians agglutinative. In this class, grammatical 
relations are expre.ssed by affixes or suffixes appended to the 
root or compounded with it. These agglutinated particles have 
in the Indo-European languages been gradually melted down 
into inflections, and sometimes even blended with the root. But 
in the Scythian group every root and particle of every com- 
pound word has not only maintained its original position, but 
VOL. VII. 36 
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held fast its separate individuality. The two families agree in 
original construction, but differ in development. 

The Dravidian languages differ from the Sanskrit and Greek, 
and accord with the languages of the Scythian group, in this 
particular. The root always stands out in distinct relief, unob- 
scured, unabsorbed, though followed by a large family of aux- 
iliary suffixes. This distinctness and prominence which the root 
assumes in every word is a chief characteristic of the Dravidian 
languages, as of all the Scythian group. When roots receive 
formative or inflectional additions, they sustain no internal 
change. Both the vowels and consonants, one or more, of which 
the root is composed, remain unalterable. They sustain no change 
or modification on the addition of signs of gender, number, and 
case, or of person, tense, and mood ; these are successively ag- 
glutinated to the root, not welded into combination with it. 
All this is as true of the Dravidian roots as of those of the 
Scythic family generally. Whatever be the length or weight of 
the additions made to them, they persistently continue un- 
changed; appearing as fully and as faithfully in the oblique 
cases as in the nominative ; in the preterit and future as in the 
present or imperative. 

To this general rule there are, however, some euphonic, and 
a few real, exceptions. Among the latter is noticed one, which 
singularly enough is a Scythian, as well as a Dravidian excep- 
tion. The long vowels of the roots of the personal pronouns 
and numerals are shortened. In the Scythian version of the 
Behistun tablets, while the nominative of the pronoun of the 
2d person is ni, ‘ thou,’ as in the Dravidian languages, the pos- 
sessive case is nl, ‘ thy,’ and the accusative mn, ‘ thee.’ Corres- 
ponding in quantity are the Dravidian oblique cases : e. g. Te- 
lugu and Tula have mnv, ‘thee;’ High Tamil mn, ‘thy,’ and 
mnai, ‘thee.’ 

It may just be remarked in this connection, that the Dravidian 
languages differ from those of the Aryan family, and accord with 
those of the Scythian family, in generally using the crude root 
of the verb, without any addition, as the imperative singular. 

3. Nouns. — a. Gend^. The laws of gender in the Dravidian 
languages are sui generis, yet accord more closely with those of 
the Scythian than with those of the Indo-European family. In 
all the Aryan languages, not only is gender attributed to words 
as well as objects, but words implying inanimate objects, and 
abstract ideas, are said to posse.ss sexual distinctions, and to be 
male or female, according to their form, and are consequently 
fitted, not with neuter, but with masculine and feminine case- 
terminations, and with pronouns of corresponding genders. 
This remark applies also to the Semitic languages. On the 
other hand, in the Manchu, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish 
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family of tongues, no nouns whatever, not even those which 
denote human beings, are regarded as in themselves masculine 
or feminine, but they are considered to be destitute of gender. 
They have inherently no mark of gender, nor is that idea in- 
volved in any of the case-terminations ; but, wherever it is neces- 
sary to distinguish the sex, some word equivalent to “ male ” or 
“female,” “he” or “she,” is prefixed. 

In like manner all primitive Dravidian nouns are destitute of 
gender, and sex is distinguished by suffixed fragments of pro- 
nouns, so that every word in which the idea of gender is ex- 
pressed is treated as a divisible or compound word, and in the 
poetical dialect the ordinary suffixes of gender or rationality 
are generally discarded, and all nouns, as far as possible, are 
treated as abstract neuters. Even Devu (Sanskrit deva, masc.), 
a crude noun, destitute of gender, is regarded as more classical 
than the corresponding masculine noun used for God in modern 
and colloquial Tamil. 

But in many important respects the Dravidian laws of gender 
differ from those of the other Scythian tongues : e. g. the dis- 
tinction between rational and irrational is regarded as more mo- 
mentous and essential than that between m^e and female, and, 
in the plural, this is the only distinction provided for. Not 
only all nouns, but even pronouns and verbs, are epicene in the 
plural. 

The Telugu language, which is said to be spoken by fourteen 
millions of the Hindus, has actually no feminine singular even, 
but uses in the place of it the singular of the neuter: this rule 
applies to goddesses and queens as well as to ordinary women ; 
but in the plural they are honored, as in the other dialects, with 
the rational suffixes which are applied to men, gods, and de- 
mons. Some of the rude aborigines on the Nilagiri hills employ 
in such cases the masculine instead of the neuter, reminding us 
of the use in Old Hebrew of the pronoun hu to signify both ‘ he ’ 
and ‘she.’ 

This law of gender peculiar to the Dravidian tongues is the 
result of grammatical culture, and is decidedly more philosophi- 
cal, though not so imaginative, as that of the Indo-European 
and Semitic tongues. 

h. Number. In the primitive Indo-European tongues the plu- 
ral is carefully distinguished from the singular. Number is 
always clearly denoted by inflectional terminations. In the 
Scythian languages, number is generally left indefinite, so that 
the connection alone determines whether a noun is .singular or 
plural. In this respect, the Dravidian languages differ from the 
Indo-European, and accord remarkably with those of the Scyth- 
ian stock. Poets and peasants, the most faithful guardians of 
antique forms of speech in all countries, very rarely pluralize 
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the neuter of Bravidian words. This rule is adhered to with 
especial strictness bj the Tamil, which in this, as in many other 
particulars, exhibits most faithfully the primitive condition of 
the Bravidian languages. Even when a neuter noun is plural- 
ized, the verb is very rarely pluralized to correspond. In fact, 
the Tamil verb contains no third person plural for the future or 
aorist: in this particular the verb is more decidedly Scythian 
than the noun. 

In this connection must be noticed another point of difference 
between the Indo-European and Scythian languages. In the 
former, the signs of plurality and case are so blended that each 
inflection in the plural includes the two-fold idea of number and 
of case. The plural has a different set of case-terminations from 
the singular, by the use of which the complex idea of plurality 
and case-relation is indicated. There is no inflection for any 
case as such, irrespective of number, nor for number as such, 
irrespective of case. Moreover, there is no apparent connection 
between tbe case-terminations of the singular and those which 
are used in and constitute the plural. But, in the Scythian fam- 
ily, plurality is expressed by a sign of plurality common to all 
the cases, which is affixed directly to the singular, or crude form 
of the noun. To this sign of plurality are added the case-ter- 
minations, which are fixed and unalterable, expressing the idea 
of case, and nothing more, and are the same in the plural as in 
the singular. 

In the Bravidian languages, a singular simplicity and rigidity 
of structure characterizes the particles of plurality, as will ap- 
pear from a comparison of the declensions of the Hungarian 
noun hdz, ‘house,’ and the Tamil noun manai, having the same 
meaning. 

Declension of Hungarian noun h.^z. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Noin. 

h&z, 

kaz-ak. 

Gen. 

h&z-nak. 

h&z-ak-nak. 

Bat. 

haz-nak. 

hdz-ak-nak. 

Acc. 

haz-at. 

kdz-ak-at. 


Declension of Tamil 

noun MANAI. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

manai. 

manai-gal. 

Acc. 

manai-(y)-ai. 

manai-gal-ai. 

Inst. 

manai-{yy&l. 

manai-gal-dl. 

Conj. 

manai-(y)-6du, 

manai-gal- 6du. 

Bat. 

manai-kku. 

manai-gal-(uykku. 

Abl. 

manaifyyUlirundu, 

manai-gal-illirundu. 

Gen. 

manai- (yj-in, 

manai-gal-in. 

Loc. 

manai-{y)-idattil. 

manai-gal-idaltil. 

Yoc. 

manai-(yj-e. 

manai-gal-e. 
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The Dravidian languages possess, in addition to a neuter plu- 
ralizing particle, which was originally restricted exclusively to 
neuter nouns, a sign of the plural which is appropriated only to 
rational or personal nouns, and which is common to both mas- 
culine and feminine. In the nouns, pronouns, and verbs of 
these languages, the primitive form of this epicene pluralizing 
particle is ar. In Tamil and Malayalam, there is still another 
particle of plurality applicable to rational beings, viz. mar or 
mar. This seems to be related to some of the pluralizing parti- 
cles of certain Scythian languages ; in Turkish it is lar or ler, 
which is inserted, as in the Dravidian languages, between the 
crude noun and each of the case-terminations. Mongolian nouns 
which end with a vowel are pluralized by the addition of nar 
or ner. How remarkable is the resemblance to the Dravidian 
mar, both in the final ar and in the prefixed nasal I The Dra- 
vidian mar may be allied to, and perhaps the original of, the 
high Asian nar. In the Scythian tongues n is often elided, and 
the same peculiarity characterizes the Dravidian family ; for 
mar has been softened into ar ; and if both forms continued to 
be occasionally used, mar, the older of the two, would naturally 
and regularly acquire a honorific signification — and this we find 
to be the fact. 

This particle is sometimes isolated from the noun which it 
pluralizes in a peculiarly Scythian manner; e. g. tdy-tagappan- 
mar, ‘mothers and fathers,’ in which both ‘mother’ and ‘father’ 
are in the singular, and mar is appended separately to qualify 
both. In modern Tamil, mdr is appended to nouns signifying 
priests, kings, and parents, as a plural of honor, like the Hun- 
garian meh. 

The plural suffix of neuter nouns was originally and essen- 
tially gal or kal ; it is indeed very generally, though perhaps 
improperly, used at the present day as a plural suffix of rational 
nouns and pronouns. In modern Canarese we have galu ; far- 
ther north its shape is more considerably modified. In Telugu 
it is lu, I in Telugu corresponding to the lingual I of other dia- 
lects; lu therefore accords with the final syllable of the Canarese 
galu, the only difference being the omission of the initial ga. 
Thus, in colloquial Tamil, avargal, ‘they,’ is softened into aval. 

The letters Ic and g are dropped in a similar way in many of 
the Scythian languages. It is not uncommon to find one por- 
tion of a much used suffix in one language or dialect of a family, 
and another portion of it in another member of the same family ; 
accordingly, in Gond, a Dravidian hill-dialect, we find that the 
plural neuter is formed by the addition of k alone : e. g. ndi, 

‘ dog;’ ‘dogs;’ in Tamil it is naygal, ‘dogs.’ The letter 
k is also sometimes found interchangeable with t: e. g. in Gond 
amat, ‘ we,’ and imat, ‘ you.’ Compare now with these Dravid- 
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iau forms the Magyar and Lappish plural in h or ah, also the t 
by which h is displaced in almost all the other dialects of the 
Finnish family, and the reappearance of I and < in the Ostiak 
plural suffix tl. Observe also the plural h in the Turkish Mum, 
‘I was;’ Muk, ‘we were.’ On the other hand, t is the sign of 
the plural in Mongolian, which in the Kalmuk is softened into d. 

c. Case. It has been already remarked that, in both the 
Indo-European and Scythian families, case-relations of nouns 
are expressed by means of post-positions, or auxiliary words ; 
the difference between them being that, in the former, these have 
been in process of time converted into technical case-signs or 
inflectional terminations, which have been so welded into com- 
bination with the roots as to render it in many cases impossible 
to distinguish between the root and its suffix ; whereas, in the 
Scythian family, these post-positions, or auxiliary words, ap- 
pended to express the reciprocal relations of the noun to the 
other parts of the sentence, have rigidly held fast their individ- 
ual and separate existence. 

Another particular in which the case-formations of the two 
families of language differ has been alluded to. The languages 
of the Indo-European family appear to have been used from the 
beginning on the principle of expressing the case-relations of 
the singular by one set of forms, and those of the plural by 
another. On the other hand, in all the languages of the Scyth- 
ian group, the same case-signs are employed, without alteration, 
both in the singular and in the plural. In the singular they 
are appended directly to the nominative, which is identical with 
the base ; in the plural they are appended, not to the nomina- 
tive or base, but to the particle of pluralization which is suffixed 
to the base. The only exception of importance is that, in some of 
the Scythian tongues, especially in the languages of the Finnish 
family, the included vowel of the case-sign differs in the two 
numbers, being generally a in the singular, and e in the plural. 
In both these particulars the Dravidian languages differ from 
those of the Indo-European family, and are in perfect accord- 
ance with the Scythian tongues. As in the Scythian languages 
generally, so in the Dravidian, there is but one declension, 
properly so called. 

Note, that the use of v and y to prevent hiatus between con- 
current vowels (before alluded to) extends in its application to 
the concurrence of the case-signs and roots, when the former 
begin and the latter end with a vowel: e. g. nadu-v-il, ‘in the 
middle,’ vari-y-il, ‘ in the way.’ Compare this with the use of v 
for a similar purpose in Magyar: e. g. K, ‘a horse,’ and at, the 
sign of the objective case when united, appear not as l6-at, but 
as l6-v-at, precisely as would be the case in Tamil. 

Accusative case-signs. The only sign in Tamil is ai; in Mala- 
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y^am it is i ; the Canarese accusative is am and an, then annu 
and anna, and nu; in Telugu it is nii or ni; when preceded by i 
it is ni, when by any other vowel it is nu: e. g. inti-ni, ‘ domum 
biddcL-nu, ‘ puerum.’ In the Finnish tongues, the greater num- 
ber of singular accusatives are formed by suffixing en or an ; in 
the Wotiak, by adding d to the root; e. g. ton, ‘thou,’ ton-d, 
‘thee;’ the Turkish accusative is ? or yi; the Mongolian, i after 
a consonant. The Turkish i is doubtless a softened form of the 
oriental accusative case-sign ni, from which it has been derived. 
So in the Kalmuk pronouns we find bida, ‘we,’ bida-ni, ‘us;’ 
na-mdi, ‘me,’ and dzi-mai, ‘thee.’ Ascending farther and far- 
ther towards the source of the Scythian tongues, we find in the 
tablets at Behistun that the accusative singular of the pronoun 
ni is nin, ‘ thee ;’ compare this with the Tulu (a Dravidian dia- 
lect), where it is nin-u, ‘ thee,’ and observe how close is the re- 
semblance. 

The consonants m and n are extensively used as accusative 
case-signs in the Indo-European languages also. In this in- 
stance we must conclude that both languages have retained a 
relic of their original oneness. There are reasons, however, for 
connecting the Dravidian case-sign with the Scythian rather 
than with the Indo-European family. 

The Instrumental, or 3d case. The sign of this case in Tamil 
and MalaySlam is dl, probably from Ml, ‘ a channel,’ which has 
lost its initial h ; as the plural sign kal in Tamil has become Iv, 
by corruption from kal-u. Another mode of forming this case in 
the Dravidian languages is by means of the preterit verbal par- 
ticiple of the verb “to take,” suffixed to the accusative of any 
noun: e. g. vdl-ai{k)kon4u, ‘having taken a knife.’ This has 
arisen from the repugnance of the Dravidian (as of all Scythian, 
and in contradistinction to the Indo-European) languages to con- 
tinue to make use of any inflectional form after it has ceased to 
express its original meaning, and has become a mere technical 
sign. In such cases, a word or phrase is often adopted, which 
has a distinct meaning of its own. The frequent use oikondu 
in the place of dl or Ml is an illustration of this practice. 

The Conjunctive case. This is sometimes called in Dravidian 
grammar “ the social ablative.” The fundamental sign of this 
case in all the Dravidian languages is udan, meaning ‘ with,’ or 
‘together with’ — in the conjunctive, and not the instrumental 
sense of the word ‘ with.’ The Sanskrit and the other languages 
of that family are destitute of this case, while most of the 
Scythian tongues have a regularly formed conjunctive case, like 
the Dravidian languages. Den, the conjunctive case-sign of the 
Kalmuk, may be compared with the Tamil udan. 

The Dative. In all the dialects of the Dravidian family, in 
the rudest as well as in the most polished, there is but one suffix 
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of the dative, which takes the forms ku, ki, ka, or ge : the guttural 
k, or its sonant g, is the essential part of this suffix. In the 
primitive Indo-European tongues w'e discover no trace of any 
such dative suffi.x or case-sign ; but on turning to the Scythian 
family, interesting analogies meet us at every step. In Oriental 
Turkish, the forms of this suffix are ke, ka, ge, ga, etc. In Os- 
manli Turkish it is eh or yeh ; the initial k or g having been 
softened into y, and then discarded altogether. A softening of 
the guttural in this case-sign, precisely similar, is observed in 
the Malayalam. In the Finni.sh family, the Turko-Dravidian 
dative reappears. In the Irtish and Surgutish dialects of the 
Ostiak it is ga. We learn from the Scythian tablets that a da- 
tive suffix almost identical with the Dravidian, Turkish, and 
Ostiak was used by the oldest Scythian dialects of Central Asia 
of which any remains are extant. The dative case-sign there 
used is ikki or ikka. In composition, the Tamil ku, becomes 
akku or ukku, and in Malayalam, kka and ikka. Compare the 
cuneiform Scythian ni-ikka or m-ikkf, ’ to thee,’ with the Mala- 
yalam nani-kka, and the Telugu rii-ku. 

Ablative of motion. No Scythian analogies are observed in 
this case. 

The Oenitive, or Gih case. This case is formed in various ways, 
and by means of various suffixes, in the Dravidian languages. 
The personal pronouns in Tamil form their genitive by shorten- 
ing the included vowel of the root: e. g. ni or nin, ‘thou;’ nhi, 
‘thy;’ ndm, ‘we;’ ndm, ‘our.’ In the Behistun tablets we find 
ni, ‘thou,’ and ni. the enclitic possessive. Of all genitive case- 
signs, in is that which is most frequently used for both numbers 
and all genders. 

In Sanskrit, and in other members of the Aryan family, dis- 
tinct traces are recognized of the use of a genitival particle, in 
which the consonant n is the most essential element. But in 
the languages of the Scythian stock, we find a large number of 
still more important analogies with the Dravidian genitival suf- 
fixes in and ni: e. g. Manchu and Mongolian mi-ni, ‘ of me ;’ 
Mongolian cAf-jif, and Manchu si-ni, ‘of thee.’ In Finnish, the 
suffix universally employed is n ; as kudo, ‘ house,’ kudon, ‘ of a 
house.’ In Mordwin, the genitive plural suffix is nen. The Lap- 
pish genitive singular takes n or en. In the Tatar or High Asian 
families, as in the Behistun tablets, the prevailing form of the 
genitive is nen, which systematically alternates with the simple 
suffix un or in. In Oriental Turkish, it is ning, nin, ning, or nin. 
In Ottoman Turkish, it is un in the plural, and un or nun in the 
singular. In Mongolian, it is u after n, un after any other con- 
sonant, and yin after a vowel : compare the Mongolian kol-un, 
‘of a foot,’ with the Tamil kdl-in, ‘of a foot.’ The Kalmuk 
and Tibetan genitives are formed by suffixing i or yin. Other 
analogies are traced, but these may suffice. 
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Another essential suffix of the genitive in the Dravidian lan- 
guages is a. Though little used in the Tamil, yet, when all the 
Dravidian idioms are taken into consideration, it is perhaps more 
largely employed than any other suffix of the genitive; on 
which account it is placed first in the list of case-signs by Tamil 
grammarians — a proof of the accuracy of the Tamil classification. 
There is no direct Scythian analogy for this sulfix. Its affini- 
ties appear to be rather with the Indo-European. In the later 
Teutonic dialects, however, a genitive case-sign in a becomes 
exceedingly common, and is found in the plural as well as the 
singular : e. g., in the Frisian and Icelandic. This resemblance 
between the possessives of some of the Teutonic vernaculars 
and that of the Dravidian languages is deserving of notice. 

To the signs of the locative and vocative no analogies are 
traced. 

It has only to be farther noted under this particular that, as 
in the Hungarian and some other Scythian tongues, so in the 
Dravidian, two or more case-signs are occasionally compounded 
or united in one word. 

4. Numerals. Not the smallest trace of resemblance has been 
discovered between the Dravidian numerals and those of any 
Indo-European language, with the single exception of the Te- 
lugu oka, ‘ one,’ as compared with the Sanskrit eka — in which 
instance the Sanskrit itself has in all probability inherited a 
Scythian numeral, as the numeral one in several other members 
of the Aryan family is evidently derived from a different base. 
When therefore we find, with this abnormal exception, no re- 
semblance in the Dravidian numerals to those of the Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues, we are led to the conclusion that the Dravidian 
languages must be derived from some other source. On the 
other hand, a comparison of the Dravidian numerals with those 
of the Scythian tongues appears to establish the fact of the ex- 
istence of Scythian, and especially of Ugrian and Finnish anal- 
ogies. It cannot properly be urged as an olgection that in re- 
spect to most of the numerals no such resemblance is observed ; 
for the same objection could be urged against the classification 
of many of those languages which are claimed and allowed to 
be of Pythian affinities. Thus it cannot be doubted that the 
Magyar and Finnish are sister tongues, essentially and very 
closely allied, yet with respect to four numerals — viz. 7, 8, 9, and 
10 — no distinct trace of resemblance between them survives, 
and it is only in the case of the numerals 1, 2, and 4 that it can 
be said, without hesitation, that the same root was used in both 
languages. 

The numeral one. Two forms of the cardinal numeral ‘ one ’ 
are found in the Dravidian languages, which appear, however, 
to be remotely allied : viz. oru and oka. The basis of the first 
voi« VII. 37 
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and most commonly used form is or, which is its adjectival form, 
and the representative of the crude root. If the A in the second 
form, which is used only in the Telugu, be radical, as is most 
probable, then the crude adjectival form from which it was de- 
rived may have been kor ; if so, we may at once conclude that 
kor was the original form of the Tamil-Canarese or, for there are 
several instances of the disappearance of an initial k, as we have 
before shown, while it could not have been prefixed to or if it 
had not originally stood before it. If this supposition be allowed, 
it is easy to see how kor and oka are allied, by the corruption of 
both from a common root. Kor, or, and oka would naturally 
and regularly be derived from the root okor, which corresponds 
to the Samoiede okur. This supposition receives a beautiful 
illustration and confirmation from the form which the numeral 
assumes in the Behistun tablets ; which, be it remembered, are 
the oldest extant specimens of the language of the ancient 
Scythians. The word there employed for ‘ one ’ is Mr, and the 
numeral adjective derived from it is irra or ra. Here, then, 
we have a word for ‘one’ discovered in the very fountain of 
ancient Scythian forms, containing both k and r; and a derived 
numeral adjective, from which the k has been softened off* It 
is interesting also to notice, in passing, that the numeral adjec- 
tive ra of the tables is identical with ra, the same numeral ad- 
jective of the Ku, a Dravidian dialect. The Caucasian numerals 
for ‘one’ exhibit a close resemblance to the Dravidian : they are 
ar, arti, erthi. As in the Dravidian or, ‘ one, ’ and ir, ‘ two,’ so 
in these dialects, r forms an essential part of both. 

The numeral four. It is evident from a comparison of all the 
Dravidian dialects that the primitive form of this numeral was 
ndl or nal. In the entire family of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, there is not a word signifying ‘ four’ which in the small- 
est degree resembles the Dravidian ndl. But, in this instance, 
Finnish and Ugrian affinities are more than usually distinct; 
the resemblance amounts to identity, and cannot have been acci- 
dental. In Cheremiss ‘four’ is nil; in the Mordwin, nile and 
nilen; in Vogul, nila; in Ostiak, niil, nel, njedla, nieda; in Finn- 
ish proper, nelja ; in Lappish, nielj, nelje, nelld ; in Magyar, negy. 
The root of all these numerals is evidently nil or nel, the analogy 
of which to the Dravidian ndl or nal is very remarkable. In 
the Telugu, the word for fourteen is pad-ndji, where the I of ndl 


• The direct derivation of the Telugu oto, ‘ one,’ from the Sanshrit eka, seems 
improbable, since that language has borrowed, and occasionally uses, the Sanskrit 
numeral eka, in addition to its own oka, and never confounds the two. Telugu 
grammarians regard them as altogether independent one of another. Moreover, 
words closely analogous to oka are used in all the Finnish languages, which can- 
not be supposed to have borrowed them from the Sanskrit. Thus the numeral 
‘one’ is in Wotiak og ; in Vogul, ak ; in Magyar, egg ; in Lappish, akt; in Finnish, 
gxi {gk-$i); in Samoiede, okwr. 
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is softened down, as in the Ostiak, Lappish, and others just 
quoted. The resemblance between the Dravidian ‘one’ and 
‘four,’ and the corresponding numerals in the Ugrian languages 
is so complete, that we may justly regard them as identical. 

It is a characteristic of the Scythian languages that they use 
for ‘eight’ and ‘nine’ compounds which signify ‘ten minus two’ 
and ‘ ten minus one.’ In some instances an uncompounded word 
is used for ‘eight,’ but ‘nine’ is always compounded as we have 
stated. The Dravidian word for ‘nine’ is formed in this way; 
and the same seems to be a rational explanation of the Telugu 
word enimidi, ‘ eight.’ 

5. Pronouns. Much light is thrown by the pronouns on the 
relationships of languages. In some instances, the pronouns, 
and especially that of the first person, constitute the only appre- 
ciable point of contact. 

a. Pronoun of the first person singular. The form of this 
pronoun in colloquial Tamil is nan; in Malayalam, nydn; in 
Canarese, ndnu; in Tulu, ydn; in Telugu, rienu. From a com- 
parison of the different forms in use, we are led to regard the 
Tamil ndn as the best existing representative of the old Dravid- 
ian nominative of this pronoun, and nd as the primitive unmod- 
ified root. The final n seems to be merely a sign of number, or 
perhaps only a euphonic formative. 

There seems to be reason to conclude that the Dravidian na 
and the old Indo-European ma are allied, and, if so, that the 
former has been derived from the latter. 

An examination of this pronoun in the Scythian group of 
tongues brings to light some very interesting analogies between 
the forms which it assumes in them and that which it takes in 
the Dravidian languages. The nominative, as well as the ob- 
lique cases, of the first personal pronoun in all existing languages 
of the Scythian group is derived from a base in ma, and not 
unfrequently comes into perfect accordance with the Dravidian, 
by changing into na. This ma is in most existing Scythian ver- 
naculars nasalized into man. In Oriental Turkish, this pronoun 
takes the form of men; in Turkoman, man; in Khivan, mdm; 
in Ottoman Turkish, ben (m degraded to b) ; in Finnish proper, 
mind; in Lappish, mon; in Ostiak, ma, plural men; in the Sa- 
mo'iede dialects, man, mani; in Mongolian and Manchu it is bi, 
evidently corrupted from mi, like the Ottoman ben from men ; 
the Magyar has ^n in the singular, and mi in the plural. It 
thus appears that the true representative of this pronoun in the 
Scythian tongues is ma, and that as ma has been generally eu- 
phonised into man in the western families of that group, so it 
evinces in the eastern stems a tendency to change into na. 

The initial and radical m is occasionally converted into n in 
the Indo-European languages, and a similar change from m to w 
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is apparent in the Scythian tongues, so that this nasal has be- 
come distinctive of the first personal pronoun in those languages, 
just as it has in the Dravidian family. 

It would thus appear that the various forms of the pronoun 
of the first person singular, ma, na, and the High Asian nga, are 
identical, and that this word was the common property of man- 
kind, prior to the separation of the Indo-European tribes from 
the rest of the Japhetic family. 

h. Pronoun of the second person singular. In Tamil, ni is in- 
variably used as the isolated nominative, though nin, correspond- 
ing by rule to nan (the pronoun of the first person), was, with- 
out doubt, the primitive form ; for the final n, though totally 
lost in the nominative, is invariably retained in the oblique cases. 
In the personal termination of the verb, this pronoun is repre- 
sented by the suffixes dy, ai, or *, from each of which both the 
initial and final n have disappeared ; of these two n's, the former 
appears to be essential, and the latter euphonic. There is some 
doubt as to the included vowel, but authority preponderates in 
favor of i. As in Tamil, so in Canarese and Malayalam, ni is 
regarded as the crude base of this pronoun, although in Cana- 
rese the nominative is nin, and in Malayalam the oblique cases 
are nan and nin. The Telugu nominative is ni-vu, the vu being 
only euphonic. In the personal terminations of the verb, the 
Telugu rejects every portion of the pronominal root, and em- 
ploys only the euphonic suffix vu or vi. 

As the result of this comparison of the Dravidian dialects, we 
conclude that the primitive form of this pronoun was ni, but 
the only essential part of the pronoun appears to be the initial 
n; just as, in the Indo-European languages, < is the essential 
part of the corresponding pronoun j with a preference for the 
vowel i by the former, and u by the latter. 

The relationship of this pronoun, unlike that of the pronoun 
of the first person, which has both Japhetic and Scythian affini- 
ties, is distinctly and specifically Scythian. 

Throughout the Scythian as well as the Indo-European group, 
the most prevalent form of this pronoun in the singular is that 
which comes from the consonant t, with a preference for its pho- 
netic equivalent s ; which, however, is generally euphonized by 
the addition of a final nasal, usually the consonant n, as in the 
pronoun of the first person : e. g., tu, vu, Turkish siu ; Samo- 
iede tan ; Lappish don. The only other consonant form used in 
any family of either of these groups is that which is formed 
from the consonant n, of which the cuneiform Scythian and the 
Dravidian ni is the best representative. No connexion can be 
traced between these roots, nor is there a change in any instance 
from one form into the other. The Magyar has te, the Armenian 
(u, the Mongolian chi or dzi (notice here the progress of i towards 
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the softer form s) ; the Finnish dialects se, sina, sia, sie. It is 
evident that there is no resemblance whatever between any of 
these pronouns and the Dravidian ni, which is doubtless an 
ultimate underived pronominal root. And it thus appears that 
there are two Japhetic bases of the pronoun of the second per- 
son, as well as two of the first 

There are traces more or less distinct, in various languages of 
the Scythian group, of the existence of a pronoun of the second 
person identical with, or evidently allied to, the Dravidian m, 
while there are none in any members of the Aryan family. 
The most ancient, remarkable, and decisive is the pronoun used 
in the Scythian tablets at Behistun ; this is ni, precisely as in 
the Dravidian idioms. In the Ugro-Ostiak, ‘thou’ is new, ‘you’ 
is new; in other Ostiak dialects we find num and nyn; in Vogul, 
nei, ny, nan ; plural, new and non. 

This form of the pronoun of the second person appears in the 
possessive compounds, and in the personal verbal terminations 
of some languages : thus, in the Ostiak, ime-n, ‘ thy wife.’ So, 
in another of the Finnish dialects, we find 1cery-n, ‘thou hast 
done;’ so in Turkish, 6d6d-n, ‘thy father;’ babd-ndz, ‘your father;’ 
and idu-n, ‘ thou wast.’ More remarkable than all these is the 
Chinese ni, which is identical with the Dravidian-Behistun- 
Scythian pronoun. Compare also the ni of the Horpa, a dialect 
of the Tilwtan, and also the ninna of the Australian dialects. 

It is very evident that the affinities of the Dravidian nt are 
wholly Scythian, and this contributes largely to the establish- 
ment of the Scythian relationship of the Dravidian family. 

c. The plurals of these pronouns. These are generally formed 
in the Dravidian dialects by the addition of the pluralizing par- 
ticle m: e. g., in Tamil, ndm, ‘we,’ and nir, ‘you,’ instead of the 
more regular ntm ; and, in the colloquial dialect, ndng-gal, ‘ we,’ 
and nmg-gal, ‘you,’ for ndm-gal and mm-gal; a double plural 
has thus crept into use, similar to that which has obtained in 
the Turkish, where ben, ‘I,’ is regularly pluralized into biz, ‘we;’ 
sew, ‘thou,’ into siz, ‘you;’ which are then pluralized again by 
the addition of fer, the ordinary suffix of plurality; thus biz-ler, 
‘we,’ siz-ler, ‘you,’ 

In several of the languages of the Scythian family we discover 
traces of the use of m as a sign of the plural ; we can, however, 
scarcely expect to find there a sign of plurality perfectly corres- 
ponding to that of the Dravidian, for in those languages the 
personal pronouns are generally pluralized by a change of the 
final vowel, and not by any change or addition of consonants. 

In all the Dravidian dialects, excepting the Canarese, there 
are in constant use two plurals of the pronouns of the first per- 
son, of which one denotes not only the party of the speaker, 
but also the party addressed, and may be called the “ plural in- 
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elusive the other excludes the party addressed, and includes 
only the party of the speaker, and may be called the “ plural 
exclusive.” This idiom is a distinctly Scythian one; there is 
no trace of it in the Sanskrit, or in any of the languages of the 
Aryan family; but it is found everywhere in Central Asia. 

d. Demonstrative pronouns. The Dravidian languages, like 
most if not all other primitive uncompounded tongues, are des- 
titute of pronouns of the third person, properly so called, and use 
instead demonstrative bases signifying ‘this’ or ‘that,’ with the 
addition of suffixes of gender and number. Four such bases 
are recognized in one or other of the Dravidian dialects, each of 
which is a pure vowel ; viz. a, the remote, i, the proximate, 
and M, the medial demonstrative; also e, which is used as a de- 
monstrative only in the Ku dialect. The first two only are in 
common use. The suffixes which are annexed to these for the 
purpose of forming the gender are d for the neuter singular, an 
for the masculine, and al for the feminine. When these demon- 
strative bases are simply prefixed to substantives, they convey 
the signification of the demonstrative adjectives ‘that’ and ‘this.’ 

The Magyar demonstratives are somewhat in accordance with 
the Dravidian a and f ; e. g., az, ‘that;’ ez, ‘this;’ but in most 
of the languages of the Scythian family no resemblance what- 
ever is observed. 

6. The Verb. The structure of the Dravidian verb has already 
been partially treated of in noticing the roots ; a few farther 
statements only will be added. 

The verb has but one conjugation ; class differences do indeed 
exist, but they are not of sufficient importance to constitute dif- 
ferent conj ugations. The Dravidian verb is remarkable for the 
simplicity of its structure, having but four moods — the indica- 
tive, infinitive, imperative, and negative — and but three tenses 
— the past, present, and aorist. The modifications of thought 
indicate in other languages by the various moods and tenses 
are expressed in these by means of suffixed particles and auxil- 
iary verbs. In these respects it resembles, though it does not 
equal, the simplicity of the ancient Scythian verb. It is more 
rarely compounded than the Indo-European verb, and the com- 
pound of a verb with a preposition, so common in the latter, is 
especially rare in the former. Though compound verbs are not 
unknown in the Dravidian languages, their use is not in har- 
mony with the purer idiom, and when the component elements 
of such compounds are examined, it will be ol^erved that the 
principle on which they are compounded differs widely from 
that of the Aryan tongues. The same remark applies to all the 
Scythian languagefs. 

a. Causah. In the Dravidian dialects, there is a class of 
verbs termed causals. They have been classed with transitives 
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by both European and native grammarians; they differ, how- 
ever, from transitives, as well as from intransitivea, both in sig- 
nification and form. They differ also from what have been 
termed causals in the Indo-European languages. These latter 
govern two accusatives, one the object of the causation, the other 
that of the action caused ; e. g., ‘ I caused him to build the house ’ 
{domum ) ; whereas Dravidian causals govern the one accusative 
only, that of the object, leaving the person to be understood, as 
if we should say ‘ I caused to build the house or else the per- 
son is put in the instrumental, ‘I caused the house to be built 
by him.’ Tamil idiom, and the analogy of the other Dravidian 
dialects, in contradistinction to the Aryan, requires that causals 
should be formed, not from neuter or intransitive verbs, but from 
transitives alone. 

In all these particulars, these verbs not only differ from those 
of the Indo-European languages, but resemble closely the Turk- 
ish and other members of the Scythian stock. If, for example, 
we should take the transitive verb ' to send,’ which would be 
regarded as a causal in the Indo-European languages, and desire 
to express the idea of ‘causing to send,’ i. e., of causing one 
person to send another, it would be impossible, by any modifica- 
tion of structure, to get a single Indo-European verb to express 
the idea ; but it would be necessary to make use of a phrase, 
as in English. Whereas, in the Dravidian languages, as in the 
languages of the Scythian family generally, there is a form of 
the verb which will express the entire idea; e. g., anuppu-vi, 
which is formed from anuppu, ‘ to send,’ by the addition of the 
particle vi. So, in Turkish, sev-dur, ‘ to cause to love,’ from sev, 

‘ to love,’ 

b. The negative. This is rather a mood or voice than a con- 
jugation, and is expressed by means of inflectional additions or 
changes. In the Indo-European family, negation is usually ex- 
pressed by means of a separate particle, used adverbially ; 
whereas, in the Scythian family, every verb has a negative 
voice or mood, as well as an affirmative. This voice or mood is 
generally formed by the insertion of a particle of negation be- 
tween the theme and the pronominal suffix ; and this mode of 
forming the negative is as distinctive of the Dravidian as of the 
Turkish and Finnish. The Dravidian sign of negation inserted 
between the theme of the verb and the persontd suffixes is a, 
probably derived from aZ, the isolated particle of negation in the 
oldest Tamil dialect. The widely extended affinities of this par- 
ticle are deserving of a notice. The Finnish prohibitive is did ; 
the Ostiak, ild. And we find a similar prohibitive even in the 
Hebrew al and Chaldee Id. 

In Gond, one of the Dravidian dialects, the prohibitive parti- 
cle minni is used. This particle is not suffixed, but prefixed to 
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the verb, like the Latin noli. It closely resembles inni, the pro- 
hibitive particle of the Behistun tablets. 

c. The preti^rite tense. The manner in which a language forms 
its preterite constitutes one of the most distinctive features in 
its grammatical character, and one which contributes to the 
determination of the question of its relationship. In the primi- 
tive Indo-European languages, this tense was generally formed 
by reduplicating the first syllable of the root or verbal theme ; 
but this reduplication has in many instances been so softened 
and euphonized, that it has dwindled into the mere use of a 
different vowel in the preterite from that which forms part of 
the root. 

The letter d is the older and more characteristic sign of the 
Dravidian preterite. It has many interesting affinities with cor- 
responding signs of past time in various Indo-European and 
Scythian languages. It evidently has an anterior, though re- 
mote, connexion with t or te, the ordinary suffix of the Indo- 
European passive participle; for in Sanskrit, this participle, 
though distinctively passive, has occasionally, when connected 
with neuter verbs, a preterite signification : e. g., galas, ‘one who 
went’ But though there is probably an ultimate connexion 
between the two, the use of the preterite suffix d is too essential 
a characteristic of the Dravidian languages, and that of t too 
rare an exception in Sanskrit, to admit of the supposition that 
the former borrowed it from the latter. 

It is notable, however, how very generally the preterite is 
formed in the Turkish and Ugrian tongues, as in the Dravidian, 
by suffixing d: e. g., Turkish, sever~im, ‘ I love sever-d-im, ‘ I 
loved.’ In Finnish, the preterite is regularly formed by suffix- 
ing t. So also in Hungarian : e. g., from the root le, ‘ to become,’ 
is formed the past participle le-tt, and le-tt-em, ‘ I have become.’ 
In Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian, this particle is no way con- 
nected, as in the Sanskrit, with the passive participle, but is a 
distinctive sign of past time, and of that alone, and it is suffixed 
to all indicatives, whether active, neuter, or passive — in the 
latter case, in addition to the sign of passivity. In this particu- 
lar, therefore, the analogy between the Dravidian preterite and 
the Turko-Ugrian is closer than the Indo-European analogies 
which have been referred to. 

d. The pronominal signs. These, in the Dravidian languages, 
are always suffixed, not prefixed, as in the modern Indo-Euro- 
pean vernaculars. Still another peculiarity is this, that the per- 
sonal terminations are annexed, not directly to the root, as in 
the Aryan tongues, but to the tense participles ; so that every 
pure Dravidian verb is, by Tamil grammarians, arranged in the 
the following order; Ist. the root; 2d. the medial particle, 
which is the sign of tense ; 3d. the variation, i. e., the pronom- 
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inal termination. In the Indo-European languages we meet 
with no instance of a formation of this kind ; but it is an 
essential element in the family likeness by which the Dravidian 
family is pervaded. It is also distinctive of the Turkish and 
other tongues of the Scythian group: e. g., in the Turkish 61- 
■dr-sen, ‘ thou art,’ 61 is the root, oMr the present participle, and 
sen the pronominal termination of the second person : in Tamil 
d-n-dy, ‘ thou hast become,’ d is the root, n the tense-sign, and 
dy the personal termination. 

e. The Relative Participle. It is a marked peculiarity of all 
the Dravidian idioms, that they have no relative pronoun what- 
ever, and that its place is supplied by a part of the verb called 
the relative participle. This partakes of the nature of an ad- 
jective, and is invariably followed by a noun. Like the adjec- 
tive, it undergoes no alteration on account of the number or 
gender of the related noun ; but, in that it is a verb as well as 
an adjective, it governs the preceding noun, like any other par- 
ticiple of the verb to which it belongs. 

The suffix most generally used by the Dravidians to form 
their relative participles is a, which is appended to the verbal 
participle or gerund. In this way the verbal becomes converted 
into a relative participle: e. g., from 6dugir, ‘running,’ comes 
6dugir-a, ‘ that runs’ — and so for the other tenses. This a seems 
to have been originally the possessive case-sign, containing the 
signification ‘possessed of,’ ‘which has.’ 

In the Scythian languages, a relative participle is used in- 
stead of a relative pronoun, as in the Dravidian tongues; and 
the existence of a family likeness in so remarkable a particular 
is a strong proof of relationship. The particle used for forming 
the relative participle is in both groups identical with the sign 
of the possessive case used in the languages respectively ; and 
farther, this sign is appended, as in Tamil or Canarese, to the 
verbal participle: e. g., in Manchu, from ara, the root, comes 
aracha, the past verbal participle, and from this is formed the 
relative participle aracha-ngge, ‘which wrote.’ The Scythian 
tablets, as also the Mongolian, have relative suffixes, appended 
and used as in the Dravidian languages. 

In the Turkish and Finnish, and some other languages of the 
Scythian group, we find the existence of a relative pronoun, as 
well as of a relative participle, but this is foreign to the gram- 
matical structure of those languages, and has evidently been 
borrowed from the usage of languages of the Indo-European 
stock. 

7. Glossarial affinities. Yery many Dravidian words exhibit 
a near relationship to words found in some of the languages of 
the Scythian, particularly to those of the Finnish dialects. 
These are clearer, more direct, and of a more essential character 
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than any observed correspondences with words in the Indo- 
European or Semitic languages. It is, moreover, to be particu- 
larly noted that many of those words in which affinities have 
been observed are of a primary character, and almost vital neces- 
sity. (For a list of these words see Caldwell, pp. 476-489.) 

“How remarkable that the closest and most distinct affinities 
to the speech of the Dravidians of intertropical India should be 
those that are discovered in the languages of the Finns and 
Lapps of northern Europe, and of the Ostiaks and other Ugri- 
ans of Siberia ! How remarkable that the Pre-Aryan inhabit- 
ants of the Dekhan should be proved by their language alone, 
in the silence of history, in the absence of all ordinary proba- 
bilities, to be allied to the tribes that appear to have overspread 
Europe before the arrival of the Gotha and the Pelasgi, and 
even before the arrival of the Celts! What a confirmation of 
the statement that ‘ God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, to dwell upon the face of the whole eajrth !’ ” 


Note bt the Committee of Publicatiok. 

We cannot refrain from offering here a few remarks upon the subject 
of the preceding paper, particularly as Mr. Webb states himself to have 
been urged to its preparation by our, in part unfavorable, criticisms upon 
Mr, Caldwell’s work. While fully acknowledging the merits of the lat- 
ter as regards its proper subject, the comparison with one another of the 
Dravidian languages, we ventured to express our doubts as to the con- 
clusivcness of its author’s argument to prove the affiliation of those lan- 
guages with the Scythian stock. And this chiefly for tlie reason that, 
as he himself acknowledges, he is master of only one of the terms of 
the comparison, having no familiar acquaintance with any of the Scyth- 
ian dialects, much less a comprehensive knowledge of them, in their 
history and mutual relations. This objection has been urged, with much 
force, against Muller’s parallel reasonings upon the same subject, in his 
Letter on the Turanian Languages. To compare, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a relationship which is at best a remote one, languages of 
which one has not a knowledge both extensive and penetrating, so as to 
be able to distinguish ancient from modern, fundamental from accidental, 
and the like, cannot but be an uncertain and unsatisfactory process. If 
the comparative grammar of the Scythian languages had been worked 
out with the same thoroughness with that of the Indo-European, such, 
an undertaking would be vastly more feasible. But this is very far from 
being the case as yet. Moreover, the dialects of the Scythian family 
are remarkable for their great discordance with one another, for the 
slenderness of the ties which connect them, and the immense variety of 
elements and forms which they exhibit; hence the facility of going astray 
in an incautious ramble through such a wilderness of lexical and gram- 
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matical materials is extreme, and a careful comparative study of the dif- 
ferent idioms, and a wary determination and selection of features among 
them which can be pronounced of general occurrence, and genuinely an- 
cient, ought to precede any detailed comparison with another family of 
languages. Here, however, Mr. Caldwell’s philological method is at 
fault ; it is fairly open to criticism throughout as superficial, venturesome, 
and credulous. He is mucli too ready to accept coincidences of any 
kind, degree, or origin, as evidences of historical connection. He even 
catches, as lawful matter of comparison, at the degenerate forms of the 
modern Persian, and the dialectic peculiarities of present Teutonic ver- 
naculars ! His whole parallelism of Dravidian words and forms with 
Indo-European and Semitic, for the purpose of proving an ultimate con- 
nection of the former with the two latter also, contains the merest as,so- 
nances and chance coincidences, of no account as historical evidence. We 
should have expected sound philological method, if anywhere, in the 
comparison of Dravidian and Sanskrit, considering the accessibility of 
the material, and the position of the author as an Indian philologist : but 
of the San.skrit wordi^ compared, at least four fifths would at once be 
recognized by a Sanskrit scholar as not ancient or genuine constituents 
of the language. Nor is Mr. Caldwell more accurate in his character- 
ization of the primitive religion of the Indo European race : of the 
three distinguishing feature.s laid down by him as belonging to it (see 
p. 275, above), the first, metempsychosis, is so far from being original 
that it does not even appear in the oldest form of the Hindu religion, 
the Vedic; the third, a priestly order, is equally absent from the Vedic, 
as from the other primitive forms of the religion of the family; while 
the second, worship of the powers of Nature, is common to the Indo- 
European with other ancient forms of faith. It is not too much to say, 
we thiulc, that all that part of Mr. Caldwell’s work which concerns the 
comparison of the Dravidian race with any other than the Scythian is 
so nearly destitute of scientific value that its orais.sion would have been 
a gain rather than a loss. That mui.hof the comparison with the Scyth- 
ian also is of the same character, we can hardly doubt ; yet here the 
mass and variety of the collected evidence is so considerable, and the 
chance that it may contain items of genuine and decisive value so good, 
that — considering the interest of the question, and the rarity of Mr. 
Caldwell’s work — we were very ready to admit into the Journal, for 
more general and convenient examination, Mr. Webb’s condensed and 
compacted sketch of the comparison ; and would merely add here a few 
words farther of comment and criticism. 

How far the so-called Scythian of the Mesopotamian and Persian 
monuments is entitled to be employed as a medial term in this compar- 
ison will be for the present a doubtful question among scholars, who 
have not yet generally accepted with confidence the results of the few 
investigators who claim to have made the remarkable discovery of an 
ancient LTgrian language and civilization — although it must be confessed 
that those investigations inspire the most lively hope that a light as 
welcome as unexpected is here to be shed on the remote history of the 
Scythic race. It can hardly be otherwise than in a linguistic way, how- 
ever, at any rate, that this dialect should help in settling the question of 
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Dravidian and Scythian a£Gliation ; since the place of the people speak- 
ing it is too uncertain to justify us in regarding them as a local interme- 
diary between Ugria and India, or as marking a line of emigration from 
the former to the latter.* 

The phonetic correspondences pointed out by Mr. Caldwell are for 
the most part too universal in their character, too readily explainable by 
ordinary physiological processes, to be of weight as evidences of special 
affiliation ; there is hardly one to which abundant analogies might not 
be pointed out in languages confessedly not of Scythian stock. Even 
the appearance in Southern India of the peculiar Scythian law of har- 
monic sequence of vowels, in a sporadic and partial manner, we should 
not be inclined to lay much stress upon, considering the naturalness of 
the phenomenon, and the evident possibility of its independent develop- 
ment, at least to the extent shown, in languages not historically connect- 
ed with the Scythian. 

Among the numerous special coincidences of form industriously as- 
sembled and recorded by Mr. Caldwell, while there are unquestionably 
some which a profounder examination would show to be fallacious, oth- 
ers have a look of genuineness which is very prepossessing. Whether 
these are in such numbers, and of such character, as entirely to exclude 
the possibility of explaining them as casual resemblances, such as may 
be found by careful search between any two groups of languages on the 
earth’s surface, we should think would have to be reserved for farther 
investigation and more careful sifting to determine. 

The most cogent arguments in favor of the relationship of the Dra- 
vidian and Scythian languages which the comparison instituted between 
them brings to light are, in our view, the correspondences of general 
form and spirit, apprehension of grammatical relations and treatment 
of linguistic materials, which they undeniably present. And if the sci- 
ence of comparative philology is strong enough to pronounce with con- 
fidence that such correspondences as are here displayed cannot be the 
result of analogous qualities of race, equal grade of capacity and cul- 
ture, then the whole question is settled. But we are not certain that 
she has yet so far mastered the immense field of human speech as to be 
able to do this, and certainly there are few men living who are entitled 
to be accepted as her mouth-pieces in making the decision. We shall 
prefer, then, to consider the question of Dravidian affiliation as one not 
yet authoritatively settled, while giving Mr. Caldwell full credit for con- 
tributing most essentially to its final settlement, by such a thorough 
genetical and comparative exhibition of the Dravidian idioms as few 
groups of kindred languages, out of the Indo-European family, have yet 
received. 


* Mr. Webb, apparently from a misapprehension of the meaning of an ambigu- 
ous expression once employed by Mr. Caldwell, places Behistun in Belnchistan ; it 
is in fact in western Media, not very far from the Mesopotamian valley. 
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Mobe than once, within no longtime past, inquiries have been 
addressed to us by those to whom the subject was one of prac- 
tical importance, respecting the “ Standard Alphabet” of Prof. 
Lepsius of Berlin : whether its method was so thorough, its re- 
sults so correctly deduced, and the system of signs for sounds 
proposed by it so unexceptionable, that it deserved to be impli- 
citly accepted, and should be made the absolute foundation of 
the reduction of new languages to a written form, and even al- 
lowed to supersede systems of orthography already for some 
time in use. We have therefore thought that it might be well to 
bring the matter before the Society at one of its meetings, when 
it was hoped that there would be those present who had had oc- 
casion to consider the orthographical question practically, and to 
make experience of its difficulties, and when, accordingly, a com- 
parison of opinions might lead to more enlightened conclusions 
respecting it than are within the reach of a single inquirer. It 
would have been highly proper if this Society, which maintains 
so intimate scholarly relations with so large a body of missiona- 
ries, scattered over every part of the heathen world, had at the 
outset given an express examination to Prof. Lepsius’s proposed 
system, and formally sanctioned it, if found worthy of formal 


* standard Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign Graphic 
Systems to a Uniform Orthography in European Letters. By Dr. R. Lepsius, etc. 
London; 1856. 8vo. pp. ix, 73. This is a translation of Das Allgemeine Linguist- 
ische Alphabet. Grundsatze der Uebertragung fremder Schriftsysteme und bisher 
noch ungesehriebener Sprachen in europaische Buchstaben. Von R. Lepsius etc. 
Berlin: 1865. 8vo. pp. 64. ’ 

Since the 6ntal revision and preparation for the press of the present Article was 
completed (Dec. 1861), we have received two additional contributions, of very high 
importance and interest, made by Prof. Lepsius to the same general subject with that 
of the work here treated of, in the form of communications to the Berlin Academy 
on the Phonetic Relations and Transcription of the Chinese and Tibetan Languages, 
and on the Spoken Alphabet of the Arabic and its Transcription. In both of them 
reference is made to a second edition of the Standard Alphabet, as in course of 
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sanction, or else offered criticisms and suggested amendments af- 
fecting it. So much might have been regarded as due to the 
importance of the work^, the character of its author, and the 
auspices under which it was put forth : it having received the 
express approval of the Berlin Academy, one of the most emi- 
nent bodies of learned men, both philologists and physiologists, 
in the world, and been farther endorsed and recommended by 
several of the principal English and continental Missionary So- 
cieties; as well as, at a later date, by our own American Board. 
How extensive an actual trial and application the new alphabet 
has had, and what have been the results of such a practical test- 
ing of its merits, we are not fully informed : that it has been sub- 
stituted at one important mission, at least — that to the Zulus in 
South Africa — for the alphabet formerly employed, is certain: 
and it is precisely from that quarter that one remonstrance or 
expression of dissent has been received. But such remonstran- 
ces are by no means to be taken as certain evidence of serious 
imperfection in a proposed orthographical s^'stem. It is a mat- 
ter of common remark how extremely conservative we are in 
the matter of the spelling of our own language; what worship- 
pers of the letter as well as of the word ; how obstinately un- 
willing to write a vocable otherw'ise than as we have been taught 
to believe was the true traditional w-ay of writing it: and the 
same tendency to hold fa.st lliat which is written does not quit us 
on foreign soil, and in dealing with strange tongues. Hence a 
general uniformity of orthographical method is hardly to be 
hoped for; the end which we may aim to attain is the provid- 
ing of something like a uniform method for languages still to be 
reduced to writing, and a norm to which such alterations of exist- 
ing orthographies as may be found practicable shall be made to 
conform. 

If the missionaries and emissaries sent out to unlettered coun- 
tries, and destined to be the first introducers there of modes of 
writing, had from the beginning been only Italians and Germans, 
the orthographical question would have worn a far less intricate 


preparation. We greatly rejp’et that we could not have made this ihe basis of our 
examination of Pnif. Lepsiu^'s system, and had almost «h’f icicd to cancel (»ur Articht, 
or witlihold it until we couhl take due note of any modifications of his views which 
their republication should exhibit. But, in vi'.;w t*f the fact that our criticism Las 
already (in the Proceedings of the Society Oct. 18151 ) been announced as to 
be published in the pre«ient number of the Journal, and considering the uncer- 
tainty of the time of appearance <»f the new work, and that the first edition has 
been very extensively circulated, in its two versions, among mi>sionanes and others, 
into wb<^ hands the second may never come, we have concluded not to stop the 
printer. Such clianges or fuller expositions of Prof. Lepsius’s views as are brought 
to light in the two papers referred to will l»e set ftirth in marginal notes to this ar- 
ticle, and should the revised Standard Alphabet, on its appearance, seem to call for 
yet farther attention, In justice to its author, we shall make it the subject of a sep- 
arate treatment 
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and pressing phase than now belongs to it. Unfortunately — in 
this respect unfortunately' — they have been, in much the greater 
part, men to whom was native the English language, a language 
whose phonetical and orthographical system is more frightfully 
corrupt and confused than that of any other known form of hu- 
man speech ; men to whom, accordingly, it seemed not unnatural 
to write all kinds of sounds almost all kinds of ways ; who lacked a 
distinct conception that each single sign was originally meant to 
have a single sound, and each single sound a separate and invaria- 
ble sign, and that, in the history of writing, certain sounds and no 
others originally belonged to the characters of ourown alphabet. 
Hence, in part, the confusion, to remedy which so much effort has 
been expended, and with only partial success. But there is also 
another, and a more deeply seated cause. Our written system is 
a scanty, and a rigid and non-elastic thing, compared with our spo- 
ken systems. The European alphabet, as it may well enough 
be called now, was invented — or, rather, modified into nearly its 
present form — to suit the Latin language at a certain stage of its 
development. Now phonetical systems grow, both by alteration 
and by extension ; a still scantier system of characters would 
have answered the purposes of the Latin at a considerably ear- 
lier period in its history ; but there is not one of the daughters 
of the Latin which is not both pinched and distorted in the tight 
and ill-fitting orthographical dress of the mother-tongue. More 
than this, some languages, or whole families of languages, offer 
sounds which Latin organs never formed ; and these, too, must 
have their representatives in a general scheme. And yet once 
more, sounds, occurring in languages either nearly akin with one 
another or of altogether diverse descent, which to a dull ear, or 
on brief and imperfect acquaintance, appear quite the same, are 
yet found, after an intimate familiarity formed with them, to be 
distinguished by slight differences of quality, dependent upon 
slightly varying positions of the mouth-organs in their utterance. 
From these various causes arises the necessity of eking out an 
imperfect scheme of written characters, in order to make it rep- 
resent sufficiently a greater number of sounds. This is evidently 
a thing which cannot be done upon principles commanding uni- 
versal assent, by the application of rules admitting of distinct 
statement and impregnable demonstration : it is one into which 
considerations of history, of usage, of practical convenience, 
must enter, and which therefore cannot but be differently solved 
by different, people, according to the variations of individual 
preference : given a system of sounds to be repre.sented, and a 
system of signs by modified forms of which the representation 
must be made, and ten different laborers will produce ten differ- 
ent alphabets, each, perhaps, having its advantages, and such 
that between two or three of them any one may find it hard to 
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select the best. In order, then, to produce an alphabet for gen- 
eral use, two things, of quite diverse character, are requisite: 
first, a thorough acquaintance with all matters pertaining to the 
system of articulate sounds and their established representatives — 
including an understanding of the physiology of the voice and 
the mode of production of spoken sounds, an acquaintance with 
the origin and history of alphabets and the primitive and now 
prevailing values of the characters composing them, and a famil- 
iarity with many tongues, of varying type — and second, such 
prominence before the eyes of the world, such acknowledged 
weight as an authority^, such support from those for whose sake 
the work is done, as shall give that work at once a general cur- 
rency, and recognition as a conventional standard. This second 
requisite is apt to receive less acknowledgment than it deserves ; 
but it must be evident on a slight consideration that where, in 
the nature of the case, actual completeness cannot possibly be 
attained, nor universal satisfaction given, it will be better to ac- 
cept in toto a system which has been and is likely to be accepted 
by a great many others, than either to alter it considerably, to 
suit our own ideas, or to take another system, which may be 
more to our mind, hut which will probably be known to and no- 
ticed by only a few. And it appears to us that the Standard 
Alphabet of Prof. Lepsius may at least be claimed to unite and 
embody these different requisites in a higher degree than any 
other which has hitherto been put forth. 

In the first place, as regards its vogue and acceptance. The 
name itself of Lepsius is suflicient to attract a high degree of at- 
tention and favor to anything to which it is attached. Where- 
ever throughout the world there are scholars, there he is known 
as one of the foremost scholars of the age, distinguished alike in 
philology, in archaeology, and in history. This work of his, 
moreover, was brought out under most favorable auspices. It 
was formally discussed and accepted, before publication, at a con- 
vention in London of men representing the most important in- 
terests to be affected by such a work. It has since been endorsed 
by the authorized representatives of four English societies, one 
French, three German, and one American, as we are informed in 
the Advertisement prefixed to the book as it lies in our hands : 
what other associations may since have followed their example, 
we do not know. This general acceptance, while it is a telling 
testimony in favor of the work itself, furnishes also a powerful 
reason why we should incline to take the most favorable view 
possible of i^ even overlooking defects of not too serious a char- 
acter which it may be found to contain, for the sake of securing 
a uniformity long desired, and now more hopefully in prospect 
than ever before. Of course, however, if the new system prove 
felse in its fundamental principles, imperfect in its execution, or 
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cumbersome in use, no weight of authority should prevail on us 
to give it our endorsement. Let us therefore inquire more par- 
ticularly into our author’s qualifications for the task he undertook, 
and examine critically his method and its results. 

That Lepsius, before he threw himself especially into the study 
of Egyptian antiquity, had distinguished himself by philologi- 
cal and palaeographical researches exhibiting great learning and 
great acuteness, is well known to all students of language. That 
since that time he has devoted much attention to phonology is 
less known, but not less true. In the year 1853, he exhibited to 
the writer at Berlin the nearly-completed manuscript of an ex- 
tended work on phonetics, and explained its general plan and 
execution. That work has never yet been published, but the one 
before us may be regarded as founded upon it, perhaps in part 
excerpted from it. How wide is the basis of observation and 
comparison upon which its system has been founded is evidenced 
by the series of more than fifty languages — ^half of them African, 
the rest Asiatic, Polynesian, and American — to which, at the 
close of the little manual, the standard alphabet is applied. We 
thus have the fullest assurance that we are not solicited to ac- 
cept the results of a hasty and half digested, or of a narrow and 
one-sided, series of investigations; and we cannot help entering 
upon their examination with no small degree of prepossession 
in their favor. 

A principal distinctive peculiarity claimed to belong to the 
Standard Alphabet of our author is that it is founded on a 
physiological basis. The exposition of this basis is, for the sake 
of brevity, omitted in the treatise; we are left to judge it from 
the results it yields, in the classification and arrangement of the 
sounds of the spoken alphabet offered, and in the selection of 
the signs allotted to them. The claim means, doubtless, that the 
alphabet is to be looked upon as underlaid by a correct analysis 
and description of the whole system of articulate sounds, or as 
involving an accurate determination of the manner in which 
each is produced, both absolutely, and relatively to others. This 
is, of course, a prime requisite, without which no alphabet-maker 
can be anything but a bungler. It does not necessarily imply, 
however, a knowledge of the anatomy of the vocal organs, a de- 
tailed understanding of the construction and action of the parts 

of the throat which are concerned in the production of sound 

although this subject is a highly interesting and curious one, and 
well repays study. For the organs employed in giving individual 
and articulate form to the material — unintonated or intonated 
breath — furnished by the longs to the month for the purposes of 
speech, are sufficiently within the reach of conscious observa- 
tion to enable any one who has trained himself to watch their 
operations to describe and explain, Avith sufficient minuteness, 
Toi.. vn. 39 
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the mode of production of the sounds which he utters. There 
is also another requisite, hardly less fundamental, and which, 
though not put prominently forward by Prof. Lepsius, is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his work : one must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the history, original significance, and various 
applications of the characters out of which the alphabet is to be 
constructed. With these two — a thorough comprehension of the 
sounds for which signs are to be provided, and a complete knowl- 
edge of the signs to be employed to represent them — one may 
hope for a valuable result to his labors : the lack of either would 
be equally fatal to success. 

As we cannot in all points approve and accept the physiologi- 
cal basis upon which our author’s alphabet is constructed, w© 
propose to offer here some criticisms upon it, although they may 
affect only here and there, and in a subordinate degree, the prac- 
tical result of his work, or the system of signs selected to com- 
pose the written alphabet. 

In the first place, we object to the division of the spoken alpha- 
bet, in a physiological discussion, into the two distinct classes 
of vowels and consonants. This is a convenient practical classi- 
fication, but it possesses only a superficial correctness. Even 
common usage is compelled to bridge over the gulf apparently 
assumed to exist between the two, by the admission of a class of 
“semivowels” — that is to say, of sounds which are half vowel 
and half consonant. In fact, vowel and consonant are only the 
opposite poles of a continuous line of progression, the successive 
steps of which are marked by the degrees of approximation of 
the mouth organs toward a complete closure. All sounds pro- 
nounced with more than a certain degree of openness have the 
quality which we call vocal, and are, to our apprehension, deci- 
dedly vowels; all, on the other hand, which have more than a 
certain degree of closeness possess the consonantal quality only, 
and are as distinctly consonants. But there is between these 
two degrees a neutral territory, so to speak ; there are degrees of 
closure producing sounds which, without change of quality, may 
have the value either of consonants or of vowels. On this neu- 
tral ground stand the semivowels, the nasals, and even, in one 
or two exceptional cases, the sibilants. We cannot sanction, then, 
a theoretical system which makes the distinction of vowel and 
consonant absolute and fundamental, which bolds the two classes 
apart from one another, and adopts for them two different meth- 
ods of classification and arrangement : the unity which belongs 
to the alphabet as a whole, as a single concordant system, is thus, 
in our opinion, quite broken up or obscured. In seeking for a 
principle of arrangement under which to marshal the whole al- 
phabet, we would adopt the same on which is founded the dis- 
tinction of vowel and consonant, but we would apply it in a 
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different manner. The ground of distinction is rirtually the 
antithesis of material and form, and the preponderance of the 
one or of the other. The material is the stream of breath, unin- 
tonated or intonated, furnished by the lungs, or by the lungs and 
larynx, to the mouth organs: the form consists in the modifying 
action of the latter, converting the material into the greatly 
varied products which constitute the system of articulate sounds. 
Now the vowel a (“Italian a,” as in car, father) is pure material : 
if the mouth be opened wide, all its organs retained inactive, 
and the intonated breath suftered to stream forth unimpeded and 
unmodified, this vowel sound is the result. A, then, with this its 
original and proper value, has a right in theory to stand, as in 
practice it so generally does stand, at the bead of the alphabet. 
On the other hand, the forming element, the approach and mod- 
ifying influence of the mouth organs, may be suffered to extin- 
guish the material, as it were, by complete closure, and entire 
stoppage of the emission of breath, as in the production of the 
letters we call mutes ; these, then, constitute the extreme limit 
of the alphabet on the consonantal side, as a on the vowel side ; 
and between the perfectly open a and the entirely close k, i, p,* 
must admit of being arranged the whole system of spoken sounds. 
And not only do all the other sounds lie between these two 
extremes, but we shall even find that they arrange themselves 
approximately along lines joining the two, or drawn from the 
one point a to the three k. t, p, respectively. That is to say, 
there are lines of progression from the neutral openness of a 
towards closure at three different points in the mouth — one pro- 
duced by a contact of the upper surface of the tongue with the 
palate in the back part of the mouth, another by contact of the 
tip of the tongue with the roof of the mouth directly behind and 
at the base of the upper teeth, the third by contact of the lips 
with one another ; and different degrees of approximation along 
these lines give rise to the other sounds of the alphabet. On the 
line of palatal closure, the closest position capable of producing 
a sound which shall possess a vowel quality gives the vowel i (as 
short and long in pin, pique). In like manner, on the line of la- 
bial closure, the closest producible vowel is u (as short and long 
in full, rule). The line of lingual closure produces no vowels. 
These two vowels, i and u, the farthest removed from a in their 
respective directions, are, with a, the most primitive and the 
most universally occurring of all the vowels : and manifestly for 


* Of course, the coDsouantal limit may consist, in any given language, of as 
many different members as there are mutes in that language, or points in the mouth 
at which complete closure is allowed to take place : fur the sake of brevity and sim* 
plicity, however, we shall here take notice only of those three which are met with 
in almost every language, and which in a majority of languages, probably, are the 
only ones found to occur— namely the palatal, lingual, and labial mutes. 
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the reason that, in the development of the system of articula- 
tions, those sounds were first struck out and employed for pur- 
poses of speech which were most broadly and markedly distin- 
guished from one another ; the more nicely shaded sounds, the 
intermediate vowels, as also most of the fricative consonants, are 
the growth of a later time, the product of a longer training of 
both voice and ear. Between a and i on the one hand, and a and 
u on the other, the two vowels of intermediate position, e (short 
and long in then, they) and o (long in note: the English has no 
short 0, except in the pronunciation, frequent in this country, but 
unacknowledged by the orthoepists, of a fe.w words, as home, 
stone, none), have been first struck out, and, either in their long 
or short forms, or both, are present in almost all languages ; and 
finally, a few tongues, our own among the number, have devel- 
oped between a and e the sound of a in hat, and between a and 
o the sound of a in all, usually called by us the “short or flat a” 
and the “ broad a” respectively. These last are written by our 
author with an underlined e and o: thus, e, o — a method of tran- 
scription to which, as we conceive, no valid objection can be 
made, and for which we are perfectly willing to relinquish the 
signs which we have ourselves been hitherto accustom^ to use 
for the sounds in question. 

Prof. Lepsius constructs the usual triangle or pyramid of vow- 
els, in the same form as that in which we have here stated it, viz ; 

a 

? 0 
e o 

i u 

but, as we cannot but think, without any due explanation of why 
they should be thus arranged. Indeed, his treatment of the 
vowel system is more unsatisfactory and open to criticism than 
any other part of his work. In the first place, he quits here al- 
together the physiological basis upon which he professes himself 
to stand, and, instead of giving us any account of the mode of 
formation of a, i, u, their relations to one another, and the rea- 
sons of their prominence in the history of language, he suffers 
himself to be seduced into drawing out a fantastic analogy be- 
tween the vowel sounds and the colors, which has not the slight- 
est substantial ground, neither teaches nor illustrates anything, 
and can only stand in the way of a clear and objective view of 
the actual phonetic relations of the subject. “ There are three 
primary vowels,” he tells us, “as there are three primary colors,” 
and “ the other vowels are formed between these three, as all 
colors between red, yellow, and blue” ! And so onward, through 
his whole discussion of the vowels, we have nothing in the way 
of de-scription and illustration other than what is afforded by the 
drawing out of this fanciful parallel : in place of a physical defi- 
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nition of any vowel sound, we are referred to the combination of 
colors which it may be imagined to represent. We submit that 
this is not merely a leaving out of sight one’s physiological 
basis, but a trampling it under foot and rejecting it for a founda- 
tion of cloud ; that it is a backsliding into the old reprehensible 
method in phonetics, of describing and naming things from sub- 
jective comparison, instead of from .actual analysis and deter- 
mination of character ; and that the whole color analogy is quite 
unworthy of a place in our author’s phonetic manual. Again — 
and doubtless as a consequence, in the main, of thus leaving out 
of account the physical mode of production of the vowels — our 
author appears to misapprehend the relation in which the Ger- 
man u (French u) and the German o (French eu) stand to the 
rest of the vowel system. He speaks of u as standing “ be- 
tween” i and u, and of o as standing “between” e and o, in the 
same manner as e between a and i; and the reason why, between 
a and i, language has developed two vowels, e and e {a in /at), 
while between i and u it shows but one, is, in his apprehension, 
that “the distance between a and i is greater than that between 
i and u." But, in fact, the two cases are of entirely diverse 
character. From a to i is a line of direct progression, a process 
of gradual approximation of the organs, in which there are the- 
oretically an infinite number of difterent points, or degrees of 
closure, each of them giving a different vowel sound — just as 
there are between the key-note and the fourth an infinite num- 
ber of possible musical tones, distinguished from one another by 
minute difierences of pitch ; although the natural scale makes 
use of but two of them, the second and the third, as the spoken 
alphabet of but two of the vowels intermediate between a and i, 
viz. e and e. But between i and u, as being produced by approx- 
imation of the organs at two distinct points in the mouth, there 
is no line of continuous progression, except by going from either 
of them back to the neutral point a, and thence taking a new 
start in the direction of the other. It is plain, then, thatii can- 
not be a vowel intermediate between i and ii, in the same sense 
as e between f and a; it is rather a vowel combined of i and w, 
or in the pronunciation of which the position of the lips is that 
in which u is uttered, and, at the same time, the position of the 
tongue is that in which i is uttered. It is quite possible to de- 
scribe this sound, usually so difficult to be learned by those in 
whose mother-tongues it does not occur, and to make its acquire- 
ment a matter comparatively easy, by laying down this rule : fix 
the tongue to say i (as in pique, machine), and pronounce that let- 
ter ; and then, without moving the tongue, fix the lips to say u 
(in rule) ; the combination gives the required sound. To define 
and teach o is by no means so easy, because the positions as- 
sumed by the tongue and lips respectively in its utterance are 
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less distinct and marked, and so are harder to maintain by con- 
scious effort : there is also less persistent uniformity in its pro- 
nunciation than in that of u: while the French u and German 
a are absolutely identical in character, a slight difference is gen- 
erally acknowledged between the French eu and German d; both 
are, without doubt, combinations of a medial palatal with a me- 
dial labial approach of the organs, but the degrees of approxi- 
mation are very slightly different in the two; indeed, French 
orthoepists also recognize differences in the quality of their eu in 
different classes of words. We can hardly trust ourselves to 
pronounce a decided opinion upon matters of so deliciite distinc- 
tion between sounds not native in our own mouth ; but we do 
not think that the differences of quality referred to are greater 
than subsist between the short and the long i in German or Eng- 
lish (in kinn, ihn, or pin, pique), or between the short i of the 
German and English (which is a little more open than the long i) 
on the one hand, and that of the French (which has precisely the 
same quality as the English, German, and French longf) on the 
other, or that they call for different characters to represent them. 
And that there is any like combination of the positions of e and 
o (a in /at and a in all), forming a third vowel of the same class — 
as is assumed by our author, in order to fill up his system — we 
do not at all believe; his q may be omitted as superfluous. 

Prof. Lepsius proposes to write these two combined vowels, 
vowels of doable position, or palato-labial vowels, as we may 
call them, in a manner analogous to that adopted in German, but 
with the double point, or diaeresis, written below instead of above 
the letter, in order to leave room above for marks of quantity, 
accent, nasalization, and the like. This consideration is well 
worthy of being taken into account; yet we would suggest that, 
as most fonts of type contain d and u, and not the reversed forms, 
it be allowed to employ either without incurring the blame of 
violating the system. In practice, both forms are about equally 
serviceable, as it is not usual in continuous text to mark accent 
and quantity; nor could any ambiguity arise from the license, 
as the two dots are not elsewhere employed as diacritical signs in 
the alphabet propo.sed. 

In like manner as the separation of o into two sounds (o and o), 
and yet more into three (o, o, and q), seems to us superfluous, so 
does also that of e into e and e, and of o into o and q* Our au- 
thor, indeed, is inconsistent with himself as regards them: now he 
gives both (p. 26 [24]) ;f now he gives only one, and at one time 
only the simple forms, at another (p. 29 [26]) only the dotted. 


* A single dot beneath the vowel is meant to indic.ate a closer utterance, 
f We cite first, in all references to the Standard Alphabet, the page of the Eng- 
lish version, adding in brackets the corresponding page of the German original. 
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In his list of the vowels with illustrative examples (pp. 47, 48 [42, 
43]) he includes both, but virtually admits the uselessness of the 
distinction, by being forced to leave one of the two forms with- 
out an example, or else to illustrate it bv setting up as discord- 
ant the pronunciation of the English e m men and the German 
in wenru, between which we defy the keenest living ear to detect 
a difference of quality. We are thus able to dispense with all 
those signs which have a twofold diacritical mark below — a great 
advantage, since they could not but be found very cumbersome 
in practical use. 

The vowel usually known in English as “ short a” (the u of 
hut, current, and the like ; the o of son) is one of the hardest mat- 
ters with which the constructor of a phonetic alphabet is called 
upon to deal. Its distinctive character is the absence of charac- 
ter ; it is the neutral, the indefinite, the uncharacterized vowel, 
a product of the intonation of the breath alone, with the lips just 
parted to give it exit It differs from a, in that for the utterance 
of the latter the mouth is opened with the honest design and ef- 
fort to give forth a sound, while for that of the other it is indo- 
lently left as nearly shut as may be: both are alike free from 
any consciously modifying and individualizing action of the 
mouth organs. The opinion referred to by our author (p. 26 
[24]) as held by “some scholars,” that the other vowel sounds 
issued forth and grew into individuality from this one, seems to 
us to lack even the semblance of a basis. We know of no his- 
torical evidence supporting it, nor can we regard it as called for 
by, or consistent with, sound theory. When an untaught race 
begin to learn to paint, they do not use neutral tints, but the 
brightest and most startling colors. The beginnings of speech 
were attended with hearty effort and labor; the most strongly 
characterized and broadly distinguished sounds composed its first 
alphabet; it no more began its vowel system with the neutral 
vowel than its consonant system with sibilants and spirants. The 
vowel in question comes in rather by the corruption of other 
vowels, by the process of slighting them, and robbing them of 
their distinctive qualities. It can hardly be said to appear at all 
in the best style of German pronunciation ; in French it occurs 
only as the lightest and briefest possible succedaneum of an e 
which is to be made as nearly mute as may be, or as nasalized 
in the combination un ; the English is the only modern Euro- 
pean language, so far as is known to us, which elevates it to an 
entire equality with the other vowels, allows it in accented as 
well as unaccented syllables, and gives it both a short and a long 
value (as in hut, hurt). It is also found extensively in the lan- 
guages of India, as the result of the dimming of an original 
short a, and it abounds in the idioms of the aWigines of this 
continent, the general pronunciation of whose vowels, except in 
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accented syllables, is peculiarly dull and indistinct. The practi- 
cal question is, what sign shall we choose to represent it? the u 
which to the English apprehension is its most natural sign, the e 
to which alone it belongs in French and German, or the a out of 
which it has generally grown in countries farther east ? Our 
author decides for the second, and writes it as an e with a little 
circle beneath as diacritical point; thus, e. This will answer 
well enough ; we have no such objections to urge to the sign as 
should lead us to reject it entirely ; yet we confess that we should 
ourselves have rather chosen the a as a basis, for the reason that 
there is a nearer relationship between a and the sound in ques- 
tion than between the latter and e. Eis a palatal vowel ; a is 
neither palatal nor labial, but is, like the neutral vowel, unchar- 
acterized ; only in the one case the mouth organs have been by 
a conscious effort removed, that they may not affect the uttered 
stream of intonated breath, while in the other, though they con- 
tribute nothing by conscious action to the production of the 
sound, yet, by being left in the way of the breath’s free passage, 
they dim and dull it, producing this grunting sound, the most 
ungraceful of the whole vowel system — or only less ungraceful 
than the nasalized form which it assumes in the French tin. 

There are some other points in the scheme of vowel-signs and 
examples given by our author (pp. 47, 48 [42, 48]), besides those 
we have already noticed above, which seem to us open to criti- 
cism. The English vowel sounds, the special dilBculty of which 
Prof. Lepsius alludes to in another place (p. 25 [28], note), are not 
always well placed and properly paralleled. The designation 
of the diphthongs and nasal sounds is also in various instances 
defective in point of consistency with the rest of the alphabet. 
To represent, for example, the English oi in join by a simple oi, 
while the first constituent of the compound is not the sound to 
which the system assigns o for a sign, but that represented by o, 
is an undesirable inaccuracy. So also the French nasal sound 
in bien, vin, cannot properly be written with e, as our author pro- 
poses, since the vowel sound which receives the nasal quality is 
that to which e has been before assigned as representative. 

We come now to the consonants. And, having already ex- 
pressed ourselves as not entirely satisfied with our author’s gen- 
eral treatment of them — as a class altogether separate from the 
vowels, and requiring a diverse method of arrangement — we will 
here first proceed to set forth our own ideas as to how both 
classes may and should be presented in one harmonious and 
concordant system. 

As has been remarked above, i and u are the two vowels of 
closest possible position on the side of the palate and of the lips 
respectively. In them we are on the very borders of the con- 
sonantal territory ; so that even i and u themselves, when com- 
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ing before an opener vowel, as a, in the same syllable, take on a 
character no longer purely vocal, and become the “ semivowels” 
y and w. That the latter are not at all closer in position than 
their corresponding vowels, we are not prepared to maintain : in- 
deed, it is certain that they are sometimes made so, else we could 
not utter the syllables ye, woo: but it is questionable whether 
they have this greater degree of closeness except when it becomes 
necessary to distinguish them from a following I and u ; and, at 
any rate, the difference between them and I and u respectively 
is not greater than between long and short i, long and short v, 
as pronounced by English and Germans; it is so insignificant 
that some languages, as the Latin, have no more thought of dis- 
tinguishing by a different character y from ?, and w from u, than 
t from I, and u from u. It is practically more convenient, how- 
ever, to have separate signs for the consonantal values of these 
two vowels, and the great majority of orthographers will agree 
with our author in adopting such. With y and w are to be 
classed, as semivowels, r and 1. In these sounds we begin, at 
last, the lingual series. We have already noticed that the lingual 
approximation of the organs, or that of the tip of the tongue to 
the fore part of the roof of the mouth, gives rise to no vowels 
proper. The modifying action seems too far from the throat to 
act with effect upon the stream of intonated breath. It is to be 
observed that in the production of the labial series of vowels the 
approach of the lips is not solely the immediate, but in part also 
the mediate producing cause, by the action which it accompanies 
and facilitates at the base of the tongue. For it is possible, by a 
violent effort to change the position of the tongue at its root, to 
pronounce a pretty clear a, even with the lips in the position in 
which u is ordinarily uttered ; and, on the other hand, one may 
bring forth, by a like effort, the whole series of labial vowels, 
with the lips and teeth held immovably in the position in which 
one naturally pronounces i. But if the lingual position produces 
no sounds which are solely or prevailingly vocal in their charac- 
ter, its semivowels have in many languages the value of vowels, 
and it is also much more fertile of consonants than either of the 
others. Thus, in the rank now under consideration, we have, 
instead of one semivowel only, two different ones; which, how- 
ever, are very closely allied, most frequently pass into one an- 
other, and in etymology, as is well known to all students of his- 
torical philology, hardly count together for more than one letter. 
They are described by Prof. Lepsius (p. 30 [27]) as both “ formed 
by a contact, which is vibrating in r, and partial in 1.” This is 
not altogether satisfactory : for, as any one who speaks English 
can perceive, vibration is not necessarily characteristic of r; that 
sound may be uttered as smoothly over the tip of the tongue as 
any other ; and what a ‘'partial contact” is, as distinct from a 
TOL. VII. 40 
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near approximation of the organs, such as is universally charac- 
teristic of fricative sounds, it is not easy to see. The real defini- 
tion, if we are not mistaken, is this: r and I are both breaches of 
the close position in which a < or d is produced ; in the r, the 
breach is made at the tip of the tongue ; in the I, it takes place 
at the sides, the tip remaining in contact with the palate.* Both 
may be formed at many different positions along the roof of the 
mouth : wherever a d can be uttered, there it can be broken into 
an r and an 1. In English, as in Sanskrit, the r is ordinarily 
uttered with the tip of the tongue reverted into the dome of the 
palate, and is not vibrated or trilled, as it hardly admits of being 
in that position : in languages which have developed a “cerebral” 
series, r is properly placed at the head of that rank ; where there 
is none such, it may well enough be left with I, in the lingual 
series. There is also another I — not referred to, we believe, by 
Prof. Lepsius, but forming an important constituent of more than 
one modern alphabet — which possesses a markedly palatal char- 
acter, and stands in intimate relations with y. It has the dis- 
tinctive and indispensable characteristic of an I, that it is pro- 
duced by an opening at the sides of the tongue ; but the inter- 
vening closure is made by the middle surface, and not by the tip, 
of the tongue : it is the breach of such a d as is formed by press- 
ing the flat of the tongue against the roof of the mouth, well 
within the dome of the palate. 

From y and w respectively, a very slight additional degree of 
closure gives us the full stoppage of the breath represented by 
k and p. And if there is any reason why our author should have 
arranged the vowels in the triangular method adopted by him, 
there is precisely the same reason why he should have prolonged 
the sides of his triangle to their natural terminations in the mutes. 
If we may follow down the line of progression from a to e, from 
e to e, from e to i, why not keep on in the same direction, from 
i to y, and from y to k? and why not, in like manner, from a to 
p, instead of stopping short at u f If the triangle be thus com- 
pleted, t will properly enough occupy the middle of its base, as 
belonging in the same rank with k and p, and as being produced 
by closure of the organs at a point between the labial and the 
palatal. But before we proceed to construct the triangle, it is 
necessary to take account of two matters which have not yet 
been considered. First, though the aperture of the mouth be 
closed by contact at the three points referred to, there is still a 
way for the exit of the breath, namely through the nostrils, and 
the permission of its escape in this way gives rise to a distinct 
class of sounds, called nasals. There may be, or must be, in any 
language, as many sounds of this class as there are mutes ; 


* In his pi 
thus formed. 


on the Arabic (p. 140X Prol Lepsiua explicitly speaks of the I as 
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eacla letter of complete closure has its corresponding nasal : so 
to t,k correspond m, n, and the English ng (in sing ; or n in 
anger, ink). Observation shows us, however, that hardly any 
language gives to the palatal nasal the same value, as an inde- 
pendent constituent of the alphabet, as to the other two : it is 
employed only in a subordinate capacity, either solely before a 
palatal mute, or also at the end of a syllable, where a palatal 
mute has in pronunciation been lost after it, as in English and 
German. Hence it has no sign allotted to it in the Latin alpha- 
bet, and one must be devised and applied to its designation. Our 
author chooses n with a dot above as diacritical point : thus, n — 
which seems unobjectionable, if not found to be inconsistent with 
other signs to be adopted later. The second point to be noticed 
is that the close positions in which k, t, p are uttered give rise, 
not to those letters only, but also to another set, g, d, b. Prof. 
Lepsius distinguishes the two classes by calling the latter “soft,” 
the former “strong” or “sharp” — terms which he prefers, appar- 
ently, to the more natural and usual correlative of “ soft,” viz. 
“hard.” This whole nomenclature seems to us exceedingly 
objectionable, as founded on fanciful analogy rather than on phys- 
ical analysis. The terms hard and soft, once so usual, have of 
late become in good degree banished from phonetical works, and 
their re-introduction by our author is a regrettable step in a back- 
ward direction. Much as we dislike the color analogy, already 
spoken of, we would almost as lief see a, i, u, ii, etc., habitually 
called in our author’s pages the red, the yellow, the blue, and the 
green vowel, etc., respectively, as to find p and b, and s and z, 
entitled the strong and the soft mute or sibilant. The use of 
these terms by our author, however, depends in great part upon 
an actual defect in his physiological analysis of the sounds to 
which they are applied : he has no clear, penetrating, and ever- 
present appreciation of the difference between what he calls the 
strong and the soft, letters. This defect is something rather char- 
acteristically German: it is really amazing how some of the 
most able physiologists and philologists of that nation have 
blundered over the simple and seemingly obvious distinction be- 
tween an s and a z, an / and &v, a p and a b, etc. Thus, to cite 
but an instance or two, the really eminent physiologist Johannes 
Miiller can see no difference between a p and a b except a 
difference in regard to the force of utterance; and the noted 
grammarian Becker can find nothing better to say of them than 
that the one, the soft, is naturally fitted to stand at the beginning 
of a syllable, and the other, the hard, at its end : that is to say, 
that but is a correct and normal compound of sounds, while tub 
is something topsy-turvy, an infraction of the order of nature, 
and ought not, we suppose, to be uttered — as, by most Germans, 
it cannot be. The more usual way of settling the difficulty is 
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to Jissume what is implied in the names “ hard” and “ soft” : that 
a differs from z in being pronounced with a greater effort of the 
organs ; that it is a hard or strong utterance, while z is weak or 
sott : and this is utterly erroneous, for either can, without altera- 
tion of its distinctive character, be pronounced with any required 
degree of force — with the gentlest possible emission of breath, 
such as hardly yields an audible sound, or with the most violent 
expulsion of which the organs are capable — and in ordinary use 
they do not at all differ from one another in this respect Our 
author should have allowed himself to be instructed as regards 
the point in question by the Hindu grammarians, to whom he 
finds just occasion to refer more than once as distinguished for 
their skill in phonetic analysis, and capable of becoming our 
guides to the understanding of the sounds of our own languages 
(p. 16 [14]) : none of them, so far as we know, fails to define 
correctly the difference between “hard” and “soft” letters. He 
himself comes very near the true explanation once or twice, as 
where he notices (p. 27 [24]) that all ihe soft fricative consonants 
include in themselves an intonated sound, or vowel ; such a sound 
is, indeed, included in them, as well as in the soft explosives, and 
it is precisely this that makes them soft, for “ soft” differs from 
“ hard” solely in being uttered with intonated breath, instead of 
unintonated; that is to say, with sound, instead of breath alone. 
It may seem a contradiction to speak of a mute letter — for in- 
stance, a b — as uttered with intonated breath ; but the difficulty 
is only an apparent one. Intonated breath, as any one may read- 
ily convince himself by experiment, can be forced up into the 
mouth even when closed, until the cavity of the mouth is filled 
with the air so expelled. Thus, with the lips compressed, and 
no exit permitted through the nose, one may make a sound, in 
which, even without the closure broken, the ear will recognize a 
h quality, and which will last until the cheeks are fully distended, 
perhaps a second or two: time enough, though short, to utter a 
dozen b's in. The syllable pa differs from ha, then, in this : in 
the former case, the intonation of the breath, the expulsion of 
sound, begins the instant that the labial contact is broken; in 
the latter case, it begins the instant before: apa differs from aba 
in that, in the one, the breath loses its sonant quality during the 
instant of closure represented by p; in the other, there is no ces- 
sation of intonation from beginning to end of the utterance. In 
the fricative or continuous letters, as s, z, or f, v, the case is yet 
more conspicuously clear; and no one, we are confident, can fail 
to convince himself by a very little trial that the only difference 
between any such pair of sounds lies in the difference of the 
material which is furnished from the lungs and throat to that 
position of the mouth organs which is characteristic of both. 
The only proper names, then, by which the two classes of sounds 
should be distinguished are intonated and unintonated, vocal and 
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aspirate, sonant and surd, or the like, and such terms ought to 
be substituted throughout for our author’s “soft” and “strong,” 
to the rigorous exclusion of the latter.* 


* In his papers on the Chinese and Tibetan and on the Arabic, Prof. Lepsius 
recognizes the dififercnce in respect to intonation between the two classes of sounds 
here in question, and more usually calls them by names which are measurably 
free from the objections we liave urged against “soft" and “strong.” But in tlie 
latter paper (pp. 106-10), after an elaborate discussion of the phonetic relations of 
the two classes, he comes anew to the conclusion, which we cannot but deem an er- 
roneous one, that, while intonation does indeed constitute a usual distinction between 
strong and soft sounds, it is not, after all. the primary and fundamental one; this 
being, rather, the difference in strength of the emitted breath. Without entering 
into a detailed analysis of his argument, which would necessarily occupy sereral 
pages, we woul.l point out that there are two circumstances by the misinterpreta- 
tion of which he seems to be especially led astray. The first is, that there is actu- 
ally a less emission of breath in the production of the intonated than in that of the 
nmntonated letters. If there is no intonation, if the vocal cords remain relaxed, 
the whole aperture of the larynx is left open for the escape of breath, and the lungs 
may in a very brief moment be entirely emptied of their content: if there is into- 
nation, the aperture is almost closed by the elevation and approximation of the 
membranous valves the vibration of whose edges produces the tone ; a mere slit is 
left for the passage of the breath, and this cannot be completely expelled from the 
lungs until after a prolonged utterance of sounil. Tlius, other things being equal, a 
surd letter will cause a greater expenditure of breath than a sonant ; but it is, we 
are sure, a direct rever-sal of the true relation of things to make the diminution of 
the column of breath the primary, and the intonation the secondary and subordinate 
circumstance. We understand I’rof. Lepsius, by his scale of maxima and minima, 
to admit that more breath may be expended in the violent utterance of a sonant 
than in the gentle utterance of a surd; yet t<i hold that the strength of utterance is 
the main thing, because, through the whole scale of degrees of force, the surd sound 
would employ more breath than the sonant of corresponding strength. Is not this 
very much as if one were to say that the essential physical difference between male 
and female lies in the inferior strength of the latter ; since, though a man of mini- 
mum power may be weaker than a woman of maximum power, yet a marimum 
man is stronger than a maximum woman, and a minimum man than a minimum 
woman ! If we may increase and diminish the force of utterance of either a surd 
or a sonant letter, and to a marked degree, without alteration of their distinctive 
character, then it seems clear that force of utterance cannot be tlicir distinguishing 
characteristic : while, on the other hand, if it be true, as we confidently maintain, 
that the element of intonation cannot possibly be introduced into an /, for instance, 
without immediately and necessarily converting it into a v. nor the element of into- 
nation taken away from a v without at once making an / of it, we cannot hesitate to 
regard the presence or absence of intonation as determining absolutely the distinc- 
tive character of the sounds in question. 

Tlie other circumstance to which we regard Prof. Lepsins as giving a false value is 
that in whispering we are able, to a certain extent, to make audible the distinction 
between surd and sonant. In whispering, the place of tone is taken by a rustling 
of the breath through the larynx — we presume, between the edges of the vocal 
cords, which are approximated, but not sufficiently so, nor with tension enough, to 
produce actual sonant vibr.ition, allhoutrh approaching this in proportion to the effort 
which is made to attain loudness and distinctness. It may be compared to the first 
hoarse rush of steam through an imperfect steam whistle, approaching, and finally 
passing over into, clear sound. There is enough of resonance in it to make all the 
vowels and semivowels distinctly audible, and it can in some measure perform the 
same office for the sonant consonants : yet very imperfectly ; it requires a labored 
effort at distinctness of utterance, and the close attention Of an ear not too far re- 
moved, to distinguish a whispered naza and fava from za»a and vafa. We cannot 
see that the possibility of this partial substitution of an imperfect for a perfect in- 
tonation miliutes at all against the theory which regards intonation as the essoitial 
distinction of the sonant letter from the surd. 
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We would construct as follows the complete tableau of the 
principal sounds thus far treated of : 

( a 

Vowels, ■( e o 

I i u 

SemlTowels, y r, I w 
Nasals, n n m 

„ \ d b 

Mutes, i r , 

I k I p 

The nasals create a little difi&culty in the arrangement of the 
alphabet, inasmuch as they introduce an element which has no 
part in the formation of the other letters, and, while in position 
of the mouth organs they are close, like the mutes, they are nev- 
ertheless, in virtue of the freedom of the passage which they 
unclose, quite open letters, having many important analogies with 
the semivowels and vowels. Thus, both n and m are sometimes 
used as vowels, like r and 1. For this reason we place them next 
the semivowels, between these and the mutes. Again — and this 
is perhaps the most marked common characteristic which unites 
them into one class — the vowels, semi-vowels, and nasals have all 
together but one corresponding surd, the letter h. This letter 
our author refers to a new class which he sets up, and calls the 
“faucal”: he de-scribes it as produced “behind the guttural point, 
immediately at the larynx” (p. 39 [34]). We cannot quite agree 
with this treatment of the h, which seems to imply that it has a 
characteristic position of its own, or is pronounced with the 
mouth organs fixed in a certain way, which we think is plainly 
not the case. Our European h, although in great part of guttural 
origin, has become a mere breathing, and is always uttered in 
the same position with the next following letter, which letter can 
be no other than a vowel, semivowel, or nasal. The h which pre- 
cedes an I, as in the word he, is an emission of unintonated breath 
through the same position of the organs which belongs to the 
I, or through the close palatal position ; before u, as in hoot, it is 
uttered through the close labial position ; the same is true of the 
h which precedes the semivowels y and w, as in the words hue 
{hyu) and when (hwen)] and the Greek rough breathing before ? 
was doubtless of like character. That is to say, in the production 
of the vowels, semivowels, and nasals, the approximation of 
the organs is not so close that the utterance through them of 
unintonated breath can give sounds individually characterized, 
and capable of being employed as independent members of the 
alphabetic system; all their positions together add but a single 
surd to the alphabet, the simple breathing or aspiration h. In 
the rest of the system, on the other hand, each position of the 
mouth organs adds to the alphabet two sounds, produced by the 
emission, the one of intonate breath, the other of unintonated. 
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And this distinction seems to ns to draw through the system a 
more marked line of separation, to divide it into two classes more 
decidedly different from one another, than that between vowels 
and consonants. If we were to separate the alphabet into two 
great classes, it would be rather here than there. 

In proceeding to fill in the other classes of sounds which help 
to make up the complete alphabetic system, we may commence 
with the sibilants. The sibilant most universally found to occur, 
and the oldest and only primitive one in our family of languages, 
is the lingual s. This is, like r, a breach, made at the tip of the 
tongue, of the position of closure in which t is pronounced : the 
breach is a less open one, and the material expelled through it is 
the unintonated breath. Hence the so frequent historical transi- 
tion of s into r ; and hence even, in the Sanskrit, the prevailing 
phonetic relation of s and r as corresponding surd and sonant. 
The s, however, has its precise sonant correlative in z, which is 
pronounced with exactly the same position and degree of clo- 
sure, and differs only in the material expelled, which is intonated. 
The other common sibilant is that which in our language is writ- 
ten, though a simple sound, wdth the compound sign sh. Prof. 
Lepsius does not expre.«sly define it, yet we gather from wbat he 
says of it on page 45 [40], and from his classing it as “ dental,” 
that he would describe it in a manner with which we could not 
agree. The most instructive and decisive experiment which one 
can try in his own mouth upon the sibilants, is to apply the tip 
of the tongue to the roof of the mouth in front, just behind the 
upper teeth, uttering an s there, and then to pass the tip slowly 
backward along the palate, continuing the sibilant sound. It 
will be perceived that, for a brief space, the resulting sound is 
clearly such as we should call an s, but that, as soon as the tongue 
passes the ridge at which the dome of the palate rather abruptly 
rises, the sibilant assumes the character of an sh, and maintains 
it, with unimportant change of quality, as far back as the tongue 
can reach in the mouth. The ridge referred to forms the dividing 
line between the region where s and that where sh is uttered, and 
this difference of region constitutes the essential distinction be- 
tween the two sounds. The tip of the tongue is not necessary 
to the formation of either: its upper flat surface, applied in front 
of the ridge, is used by some persons in their ordinary utterance 
of 5,' while the usual sh is always produced by that part of the 
organ, applied within the dome: the sh sound, slightly different 
in quality from this, which is brought forth by turning the tip 
of the tongue back into the dome of the palate, is the Sanskrit 
“cerebral” sh — a distinct cerebral, like all the other letters of its 
class, and not identical with our sh, although so nearly akin 
with it. The position of the sh and its corresponding sonant zh 
(z in azure: the French j) is thus between the palatal and the 
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lingual letters, but very decidedly more akin with the former. 
The term “dental" is an incorrect one as applied to it, since not 
only are the teeth not at all concerned in its production, but it is 
even originated at a point quite distant from them. We have 
carefully avoided the use of the term dental throughout, because 
we think it a misnomer, even as allotted to s, z, d, and t. By 
long and careful trial, we have convinced ourselves that the close 
approach and contact which give origin to these sounds are not 
upon the teeth themselves, but immediately at their base and 
behind them. Even though the tip of the tongue touch the teeth 
in the utterance of t and 5, the determining contact is upon the 
gum : the only sound producible between the tongue and the 
teeth themselves is that of ih; the teeth are not tight enough to 
make a mute closure. 

In his selection of a sign for this pair of sibilants, our author 
has not been quite so happy as usual. After rejecting the s with 
a spirilus asper above it (thus: «), because the latter has a value 
of its own, which would not belong to it as thus used, he adopts 
as diacritical mark the usual sign of a short vowel, which is lia- 
ble to precisely the same objection, and writes S, z. We should 
have chosen s', for just the analogy on account of which our 
author rejects it — because we regard the sound as properly pala- 
tal, and think it identical with the Sanskrit palatal sibilant. A 
dotted s', or s, would also have pleased us better than the sign 
adopted, as being more easily written, and not suggesting a value 
which it does not possess. Still, the point is one of inferior con- 
sequence, and we should not think of seriously quarreling with 
the method of representation proposed by Prof. Lepsius.* 

The sounds of the English ch in church, and j and g \n judge, 
are represented in our author’s system by ts and dz, as being evi- 
dently compound sounds, containing as their final elements the 
surd and sonant sibilants just treated. These signs, however, 
include a slight inaccuracy, which we presume did not escape the 
notice of Prof Lepsius, but was neglected by him as of insig- 
nificant importance. The t and d, namely, which form the first 
constituents of the compounds, are not the ordinary t and d, as 
uttered close behind the teeth, and with the tip of the tongue : 
they are brought forth within the dome of the palate, and by the 
flat of the tongue — that is to say, by a contact of the same or- 
gans, and at the same point, where a near approximation gives 
the sh sound. We properly require, then, some diacritical point 
to distinguish them from the common linguals, from which they 
differ quite as much, and in very nearly the same way, as the 


* Tn his later papers, we obserre that he substitutes .an angular mark, like a cir- 
cumflex inverted, for the circular one ; thus, s — following, apparently, the Slavonian 
usage to which he refers on page 35 [31]. 
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Semitic sounds written by our author with a line beneath {t and 
d) — perhaps still more nearly as the Sanskrit palatals (according 
to his understanding of their character), which he represents by 
k', g'. The inaccuracy, it is true, is in great measure excused by 
the practical inconvenience of adding a second diacritical mark 
to the compoimds, and by the awkwardness of introducing two 
new characters into alphabets which know the sounds represented 
by them only in these combinations ; yet we should be inclined 
to draw from it an argument in favor of a yet simpler mode of ^ 
representation. Considering the peculiar intimacy with which 
the elements of the sounds in question are combined — such that 
some orthoepists still persist in regarding them as simple, and 
that more than one language, elsewhere very careful to make its 
vowels long before double consonants, does not allow them to 
constitute position — we should not be unwilling to turn to 
account in their representation the otherwise useless c and j of 
the Latin alphabet. To write c for the sound cA, and to retain j 
with its English value would, indeed, involve the inconsistency 
of writing compound sounds with simple signs ; but this incon- 
sistency may be set off against the inaecuracy of writing dz ; 
and if we are dealing with a matter so knotty as to compel us at 
any rate to a violation of our system, is it not better to err on 
the side of practical convenience?* 

The labial series has no sibilants; for its pair of fricatives, surd 
and sonant, expressed in our author’s system by /and v, with 
their English values, so lack the hissing quality which distin- 
guishes the lingual, palatal, and cerebral sibilants, that it seems 
preferable to put them into another class ; which, for lack of a 
better name at hand, we will call the “ spirants.” Of these two, 
the /is more universally found, and of earlier development — 
which is apt to be the case, as between surd and sonant letters 
of the same organic position. In their ordinary pronunciation, 
the upper teeth are placed directly upon the lower lip, and the 
breath, unintonated or intonated, forced out between them. They 
would be most accurately described, then, as dento-labials. The 
German utterance of these sounds, however (and the same thing 
is claimed by some for the Latin /), brings the teeth much leas 
distinctly into action : the German / and v (w) are almost purely 
lip sounds, crowded in upon the labial series between w and p>, b. 


♦ The later papers of onr author, already more than once referred to, show that 
he appreciates the force of this arg^ument, and that the second edition of his Stand- 
ard Alphabet will permit the use of c and j to represent the compound sounds here 
in question — yet with the addition to them of the same diacritical mark which he 
finally adopts for the sk and zh sounds : thus, e, j. These signs are quite an im- 
provement, in our view, on the is and dz which they replace, yet we hardly appre- 
ciate the necessity of writing with diacritical points characters not elsewhere em- 
ployed in the alphabet. 
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The spirants of the lingual series are the two sounds, surd and 
sonant, of the English th, as instanced in the two words thin and 
this. They are properly dento-linguals, being, unlike the other 
letters commonly cdled “ dental,” actually produced between the 
tongue and the upper teeth. What part of either shall be used 
is a matter of indifference : the same sound is originated, whether 
the tip of the tongue be set against the inner surface of the 
teeth (only not so as to form a contact upon the gums), or whether 
its tip or any part of its upper surface be applied under the points 
of the teeth. For foreigners, who are wont to find great diffi- 
culty in catching and imitating this sound, it is a method infalli- 
bly attended with success to seize the end of the tongue between 
the teeth, and hold it firmly there, while the breath is forced out 
over it. 

Before examining the characters adopted by Prof. Lepsius for 
the lingual spirants, it will be well to consider the rales which, 
at the outset of his treatment of the consonants (pp. 81-2 [28]), 
he lays down as necessary to be followed in the work of fitting 
signs and sounds to each other. The first two of these rules — 
that every simple sound is to be represented by a simple sign, 
and that different sounds are not to ^ expressed by one and the 
same sign — are of obvious propriety, and their generally bind- 
ing character will, we are sure, be universally assented to — yet 
even to the first of these we have been ready above to admit a 
single exception (or rather, to replace by it an exception admitted 
by our author himself to the second), in a peculiar case, and in 
order to gain what seemed to us an important practical advantage. 
The third rule is to the effect that those European characters 
which have a different value in the principal European alpha- 
bets are not to be admitted into a general alphabet. This shuts 
out from all employment such letters as c, j, x. To such a rule 
we are very loth to yield assent. With so scanty an alphabet as 
the Latin for material to make our system of characters of, it is 
very hard to have any part of it ruled out of use in advance, 
unless for more cogent reasons than can be urged in favor of this 
rule. The multiplication of diacritical points, the introduction 
among the familiar letters of our alphabet of others of a discord- 
ant form and style, like the Greek, are both very inconvenient 
and very distasteful, and if they can possibly be avoided, wholly 
or partly, by a judicious use of Roman letters which would oth- 
erwise be left idle, practical good sense would seem to teach us 
so to avoid them. The value of the signs composing the general 
alphabet must, of course, be learned by every person who is to 
use it : not a single language possesses all its characters in the 
signification it attributes to them ; it is but a small matter to add 
one or two more to the list of those which each person must teach 
himself to apply in a different way from that to which he has 
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been accustomed, or to adopt one or two convenient signs which 
in their assigned value must be learned by a majority instead of 
a minority, or a larger instead of a smaller majority, of those 
■who use the alphabet. In fact, Prof. Lepsius himself furnishes a 
sufficient argument against his own rule, by palpably violating 
it in more than one instance : we will not insist upon the cir- 
cumstance that he presumes to write the vowels and diphthongs 
by characters used according to their Italian values, while the 
English language, and in a less degree the French, gives them in 
many cases a quite different signification ; but he also adopts w 
for the labial semivowel, in spite of the more usual value of the 
sonant spirant (v), which it has in other languages than English ; 
he takes y for the palatal semivowel, although it is vowel, vowel 
and semivowel combined, and diphthong, one or all, in the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe : he represents the deeper palatal of 
the Semitic languages by y, which has not that value in a single 
European language ; nor is his use of v and z free from similar 
objections. In every one of these cases, we heartily approve of 
the choice which he has made ; but we do not approve of his 
cutting himself and us off from other such convenient adapta- 
tions, by the peremptory action of a rule which he observes so 
imperfectly. The fourth rule runs as follows : Explosive letters 
are not to be used to express fricative sounds, and vice versa. 
That is to say, for instance, c, of which the original sound was 
that of h, an explosive, or full mute, must not be used as a base 
upon which to form a character to represent the fricative, or con- 
tinuable, sound of the German cA; t must not be altered to ex- 
press the th sound, and so on. It is difficult to see why this 
should be made a peremptory rule, the binding force of which is 
not to be set aside by any opposing considerations. On the con- 
trary, since the spirants, for example, historically develop them- 
selves in numerous instances from the mutes, there would seem 
to be a peculiar propriety in developing their representative 
signs also from those of the mutes — if practical considerations be 
found to favor rather than oppose such a process. Our author’s 
last two rules, we think, might better have been stated as import- 
ant leading principles, not to be set aside without good and 
sufficient reasons. 

But to return to the lingual spirants. — For the surd ih sound, 
as heard in thin, throw., path, Prof. Lepsius adopts the Greek -S- as 
representative; not without reluctance, for he feels the great 
undesirableness of introducing foreign characters into the Latin 
alphabet, and also allows that the primitive sound of was not 
fricative, like our th, but an aspirated t, or a, t with an h closely 
following it. He is restrained, however, by his fourth rule from 
accepting any diacriticaUy distinguished form of our explosives 
t and d to indicate the fricative spirants. We, on the other 
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hand, do not see why, if the rule is a good one, it ought not to 
hold good in dealing with the Greek as well as with the Latin 
alphabet, and we should have decidedly preferred to see our 
author devise some modification of t and d, of a different kind 
firom those assumed to represent the “cerebral” and “palatal” t 
and d — ^for instance, a t and d with a stroke drawn through 
them — ^to stand for the sounds in question. But there are ob- 
jections yet more powerful to his manner of dealing with the 
sonant sound, the th of this, though, with. Eecurring to his 
erroneous explanation of the difference between surd and sonant 
letters, and regarding the sonant as a weaker or softer utterance 
of the surd, he proposes to mark the former with the same Greek 
letter only writing a spiritus ienis above it to indicate its gen- 
tler pronunciation. Here, for the first time, we must positively 
decline to accept his proposal. It is hard enough to have to 
borrow a Greek letter for the surd sound ; but to take the same 
sign for the sonant also, while everywhere hitherto surd and 
sonant have had different characters, and then to mark their 
difference by a sign which is founded upon and implies a false 
theory — this is more than we can possibly consent to do. Far 
better were it to follow the course lor which our author himself 
expresses a preference, but, from an underestimate of the diffi- 
culties attending the other course, does not venture to adopt : 
namely, to take the Greek d for the sonant character. If we 
must accept let us by aU means have d also, in its Modern 
Greek value : that is even a less violation of the proprieties of 
the Ancient Greek than to set the smooth breathing over a con- 
sonant, and with a value in no way belonging to it.* 

The two sounds of the German ch — the one following a, and 
the labial vowels o, u, the other following the vowels of pMatal 
position, e, i, ii, o, and those compounds of which the final ele- 
ment is palatal, as ei, eu — are allotted by Prof. Lepsius to the 
guttural and palatal classes respectively. The distinction be- 
tween the two in respect to mode of formation is sufficiently 
clear : each is a rough h, as we may call it, rasped through the 
organs with the least possible change from the position of the 
preceding vowel. K the vowel is a palatal one, uttered between 
the upper surfiice of the tongue and the roof of the mouth, the 
succeeding ch is of the same character ; it is produced by an ex- 
pulsion of unintonated breath through the same position made a 
little more close ; or it may even be by a more violent expulsion 
through the unchanged position, a throwing out of more breath 
than can pass the organs without audible frictiom The ch after 
o, o, u is brought forth farther back, at the deepest point in the 


* We note that Prof. Lepsius has himself later definitively adopted 8 and y as 
signs for the dental and palatal sonant spirants. 
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throat, as it seeias to us, where the organs can be so approxi- 
mated as to yield a fricative sound, or at the point where the 
familiar and ungraceful operation of clearing the throat, or hawk- 
ing, is performed. The former of the two, we think, approaches 
decidedly more nearly than the other to the point at which h and 
g are produced, and it is to be reckoned as of the same class with 
them. Prof. Lepsius calls k and g “ gutturals,” according to a 
very generally received nomenclature, and he ranks with them 
the deeper ch sound. We have all along avoided the use of the 
term guttural, as applied to the series in which the two mutes 
referred to belong, because it seems to us to suggest and imply a 
point farther back in the mouth than that at which they are ac- 
tually produced; We entirely agree with our author (p. 40 [36]) 
in locating the place of utterance of k upon the soft p^ate, close 
upon where it joins the hard palate: their junction seems to be 
the line of division between lingual and p^atal mutes, and be- 
hind it, even with the tip of the tongue, one produces a sound 
which is rather a k than a t. But the anterior part of the soft 
palate is hardly entitled to be called “ guttural”, or regarded as 
generating “ guttural” letters: that term should rather be reserved 
for the deeper place of origin of the other ch ; at or very near 
which is also produced, if our author’s description be correct, the 
Semitic koph (Arabic 05, Hebrew p), very properly written by 
him with q, its graphic, though not its phonetic, equivalent in 
the European alphabet. 

To represent the ch sounds, our author proposes to make use 
of the Greek letter x, writing the deeper or guttural sound with 
the simple character, x, and the higher or p^atal with the same 
character accented, or x. Precisely the same obj ections lie against 
this expedient as against the adoption of •5-, already treated of; 
and for our own part, at least, we should have preferred to take 
another course. There is a Latin letter still left unemployed in 
our author’s proposed alphabet, which, although its usual signifi- 
cation is quite different ftom the sound now sought to be repre- 
sented, has that signification in at least one of the principal lan- 
guages of Europe, the Spanish ; and which, moreover, is the 
graphic correspondent in Latin of the Greek x : we mean the 
letter x. Prof. Lepsius has considered the question of applying 
this letter to signify the ch sounds, and he rejects it, pronouncing 
it (p. 33 [30]) “altogether improper” for such a use. It is true 
that there are considerations of weight against it, of which we 
are by no means sure that they will not with many or with most 
judges have a preponderating influence, and cause the rejection 
of our proposd: but, in our own apprehension, they are all 
overborne by the signal advantage of taking a proper Latin sign, 
and turning to account all the characters of the Latin alphabet. 
The two points of connection between the sotmd and the sign 
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wMch are furnished by the Spanish value of the latter, and by 
its graphic relation to x, we are ready to accept as sufficient, 
scanty though they are. It were, in fact, a great pity to come so 
near to adopting x, and yet not quite take it. If our author’s 
proposal is followed, we shall, whenever his character is to be 
written as a capital, iise the Latin X: why not accept the other 
form also — calling it, if we choose, latinizing our x, in order to 
ad^t it to being written and printed with the other Latin letters ? 

The sonant corresponding to the surd ch sound is compara- 
tively rare, and, if we are not mistaken, chiefly restricted to the 
deeper or guttural pronunciation: the palatal would pass too 
readily into y to be easily kept distinct from that semivowel. If 
the surd is to be written with x, we should unhesitatingly take y 
for the sonant, as is half proposed by our author ; the x which he 
finally decides to adopt is to be rejected, like and for the same 
reason.* If x should be accepted as the sign of the surd, it 
would be necessary, probably, to devise some modification of g 
for the sonant. 

We have, then, the following, as a more complete scheme of a 
developed alphabet than was the skeleton formerly given : it 
contains the consonantal sounds most widely met with, including 
all those found in the English spoken alphabet : 




a 

> 




f 1 0 




e 

0 0 


• Vowels. 

Sonant . 

i 

U U 




y 

r, 1 

w 

Semivowels. 


L h 

n 

m 

Nasals. 

Snrd 

h 



Aspiration. 

Sonant 

z 

z 


> Sibilants. 

Snrd 

S 

5 


J 

Sonant 

Snrd 

r 

X 

J 

V ) 

y >- Spirants. 

Sonant 

Snrd 

9 

k 

d 

t 

h 

j- Mntes. 

Sonant 

j 



1 Componnd. 

Surd 

J 

C 




Palatal 

Lingual 

Labial 


Series. 

Series. 

Series. 


Some things in this scheme require explanation, since it is not 
in aU points so theoretically exact as the simpler one before pre- 
sented The vowels of double position, u and d, are placed 


* See the preceding note. 
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where they stand for the sake of convenience, and not as belong- 
ing in any manner to the lingual series ; this is indicated by the 
line drawn below them, from which the lingual series is to be 
regarded as commencing. For the same reason, the neutral 
vowel is given a position under the a, with which, as explained 
above, it has the nearest relation. The labial spirants might 
suitably enough be set somewhat to the left, and the lingual spi- 
rants somewhat to the right, of the places allotted to them re- 
spectively, since each pair brings in a new organ, the teeth, inter- 
mediate in position between the lips and tongue. For a like 
reason, the palatal sibilants are entitled to a position farther to the 
right : they might, in a yet more fully expanded scheme, be set 
in an independent column. That the labial and lingual spirants 
are letters of closer position than the sibilants, and therefore to 
be placed between these and the mutes, is very clear. In their 
production, the teeth are actually in contact with the lip and 
with the tongue respectively, and it is only because the teeth are 
too open among themselves to be capable of making a close po- 
sition that the resulting sounds are fricative, and not explosive. 
This is not the case with the ch sounds, which we have put in 
the same rank ; these have, in many respects, closer analogies 
with the sibilants than with the spirants, and would be quite as 
properly ranked with the former; yet, as they lack the full 
measure of sibilation, are certainly somewhat closer in position 
than their nearest relatives among the sibilants, the sh sounds, 
and have historical analogies with the spirants — coming, in great 
part, from kh, as ^ from th, and / from ph — we have ventured to 
give them the place they occupy in the scheme. 

The alphabet, as thus drawn out, by no means includes all the 
sounds’ which our author treats, and for which he provides repre- 
sentatives. Some languages present whole series of consonantal 
sounds differing from those we have thus far considered. In 
most cases, however, they admit of being arranged without diffi- 
culty within the same general alphabetic frame-work. Thus, the 
series representing the Arabic A>, tjo, tjo, Jo would come in just 
at the left of the common lingual series, being uttered, according 
to our author’s description of them,* by applying the flat of the 
tongue, instead of its tip, to the same part of the palate where 
the tip produces the lingual letters, and being also, by general 
acknowledgment, uttered with greater effort, or stress of enun- 
ciation : they are very suitably represented in our author’s sys- 
tem by the ordinary lingual letters, t, d, s, z, with an underscored 
bne: thus, t, d, s, z. The Sanskrit so-called “cerebrals” would 
come next in order to the left ; they have been already referred 


♦ See his special paper on the Arabic for a more penetrating investigation of 
these sounds, leading to somewhat different views respecting their character. 
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to, as uttered by turning back the tip of the tongue within the 
dome of the palate : Prof. Lepsius represents them in the usual 
manner, by lingual letters dotted beneath : thus, t, d, s, n. To 
the left of these, again, would have to be ranged the letters of 
the Sanskrit series usually called the “ palatal,” if our author’s 
view of them, as simple sounds, be accepted as the true one. 
They are now pronounced like the English ch and j, and are 
more usually regarded as having had that signification &om the 
beginning. It is not the proper place here to enter into a discus- 
sion of this difficult point : we will only say that the considera- 
tions adduced by our author in opposition to the common view, 
though very weighty, do not appear to us entirely convincing ; 
and that we cannot regard the mutes of the series in question as 
differing from the English ch and j in such a manner and degree 
as to require other representatives than the signs already pro- 
vided for those sounds. As for the sibilant of the class, we have 
already expressed our belief in its virtual identity with our 
English sh. Prof. Lepsius adopts the acute accent as sign of the 
peculiar palatal quality inherent in these letters, and writes the 
mutes, sibilant, and nasal as follows : M, g, z, H. To the two 
last, as representing the palatal ch sound of the German, and the 
English n in inch, hinge (if the latter is worth expressing by a 
peculiar character at ^), we have no objection — except that, as 
already explained, we would substitute x' for z — ^the other two 
we do not think well chosen, even allowing the correctness of 
our author’s explanation of their quality : for sounds produced 
by pressing the broad middle of the tongue against the middle 
of the hard palate (p. 42 [38]) would not have anything of that 
quality which we represent by k, g, but would be distinctly a 
kind of t, d: no letter produced farther forward than the soft 
palate can be entitled to use i or g as its representative. The 
difference between our alleged “palatal” pronunciation of k before 
e, i, and our “guttural” before a, o, u, is exceedingly slight, and 
by no means such as would be made in any alphabet the foun- 
dation of a distinction of classes and characters : the only way 
to establish a valid distinction between a palatal and a guttural 
k and g in the Sanskrit system would be to regard the latter 
class as uttered at the deep guttural position of our author’s q 
(Semitic koph), and the former as corresponding to our custom- 
ary ifc, gr. 

FumUy, Prof. Lepsius gives us a class of “ faucal” sounds, 
which has not, so far as we know, been recognized by any other 
author as a distinct and connected series. As constructed by 
him, it has a very regular and normal look, comprising a pair of 
fricatives and a pair of explosives, each pair being composed, as 
elsewhere, of a “soft” and a “strong” sound; insomuch that the 
series seems quite analogous to the lingual s, s, t, d, or to the 
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labial / v, p, b. But tbe analogy turns out, on closer exam- 
ination, to be only apparent, and there are such weak points in 
the construction of the class as forbid us to accept it and place it 
parallel with those already received into the general alphabetic 
scheme. The first member of the series is the common aspira- 
tion h. Of this we have already sufficiently spoken, showing 
why we cannot regard it as “faucal”; it is faucal in no other 
sense than as all voice, intonated or unintonated, must of course 
come through the fauces ; and so, if there is no modifying action 
on the part of the mouth organs, the sound produced might, in 
a negative way, be styled a throat-sound, or a faucal, or a laryn- 
gal. But the h is plainly no member of a faucal series in the 
sense in which the other sounds we have been considering are 
members of a palatal series, a lingual series, and so on — namely, 
as having received a distinctive character by the action of the 
organ from which it derives its name ; it is simple unintonated 
material, breath uncharacterized, or insufficiently characterized. 
The next member of the series is the Greek smooth breathing. 
This is regarded by Prof. Lepsius as a consonant, which necessa- 
rily and invariably precedes and ushers in a vowel not immedi- 
ately preceded by any other consonant ; he defines it as consist- 
ing in a slight explosion produced by the opening of the throat 
for the effort of utterance. Now we are quite unable to convince 
ourselves that there is any such thing as this alleged smooth 
breathing, having a positive and necessary existence. It is, 
indeed, possible to shut the throat and open it again before a 
vowel with an audible click (and yet th'e click will hardly be 
audible unless the following vowel is whispered only, instead of 
being intonated, or unless between it and the click a little emis- 
sion of unintonated breath be suffered to intervene) ; but it is 
equally possible to substitute for the click a very slight open 
breathing, an infinitesimal h; and not less so, again, to com- 
mence the vowel without any prefix whatever which the nicest 
ear can remark. Why should it be necessary to close the throat 
as a preliminary to articulate speech? cannot one pass in the 
very midst of a breath from simple breathing to intonation and 
articulation ? and are the vocal cords so sluggishly obedient to 
the will, that their approach to the vibratory position and the 
expulsion of the breath in the effort of speaking may not be 
made truly simultaneous? We can credit either of these things 
only when our own mouth bears witness to our own ears of 
their truth ; and this we have been thus far unable to make it 
do. Our author assumes that this consonant comes in where- 
ever we suppose ourselves to be pronouncing two vowels in suc- 
cession, but uncombined, as in “ the English go 'over.” This is 
the same thing as to say that it is identical with the hiatus : but, 
if we can trust our own organs, this is a case where the closing 
VOL. VII. 42 
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and reopening of the throat would not take place, but, instead of 
it, merely an instant of silence, an actiial hiatus of sound. We 
can hardly believe that the use of the spiritus Unis by the Greeks 
was owing to their having noticed, and desiring to represent, 
the sound which our author defines; in our view, it was em- 
ployed rather by way of antithesis to the spiritus asper : just as 
we, sometimes, for more marked distinction from a negative 
quantity, write a positive quantity with a plus sign, setting +1, 
instead of simply 1, over against —1. The use of the Semitic 
aleph is suflfieiently explained by the syllabic character of the 
alphabet, and does nc t necessarily imply any recognition of the 
smooth breathing as a member of the spf)ken system of sounds. 
Our author even sets down the Sanscrit 5 as representing this 
breathing; but we do not understand upon what ground; for 
the sign stands distinctly for o, and for nothing else; and we 
are not aware that the Hindu gramtjiarians themselves — acute 
and hair-splitting as they were in catching and noting the finest 
shades of sound, and much as they would have been delighted 
with, and have made the most of, just such a nicety as this — 
ever took any notice of a stnooth breathing. It has not, to our 
apprehension, any claim to be recognized as a distinct element 
in the spoken system, and as requiring a sign for its repre- 
sentation. 

Of that most difficult and puzzling sound, the Semitic ain 
(Ar. j, Heb. »), which is the third in our author’s faucal class, 
we .«hall not venture to speak, as we must confess ourselves un- 
able either to utter or to describe it So much as this we seem 
to see, that the definition given by Prof. Lepsius is not entirely 
satisfactory. He makes it a “hard” sound, corresponding to the 
spiriius Unis as “soft.” According to the general meaning of 
the terms hard and soft, as used by our author, this would sig- 
nify that the spiriius Unis was sonant, and this its corresponding 
surd — which is, of course, impossible. If, on the other hand, it 
mean that the ain is produced by an actually more violent and 
audible unclosing of the throat before a vowel, we do not see 
how this is to be brought into accordance with the descriptions 
of it given by the grammars. 

The Semitic strong h (Ar. Heb. n), our author’s fourth 
faucal, has more claim to the title, probably, than any of the 
others, as an A which, instead of being left in the condition of 
uncharacterized breath, is, by .some degree of approach at the 
deep guttural point, made slightly fricative, although not to the 
degree of the z-sound, with which it is most nearly allied in 
character.* 


* See the article of Prt>f. Lepsius on tlie Arabic, p. 121 etc., for a reezanuDation 
an(l luure careful descriptioDt of the “ fmical ” 
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We have thus gone over nearly the whole of our author’s 
system, turning our chief attention, as was natural, to those 
points in which we could not agree with him, and making our 
criticisms upon them with entire freedom, while at the same 
time cherishing the highest respect for the work as a whole, and 
deeming it in many important regards superior to any other of 
the kind with which we are acquainted. In no other, to our 
seeming, are learning and practical good sense — the want of 
either of w'hich is equally fatal to the success of such a work as 
is here undertaken — united in the same degree. With Prof. 
Lepsius’s view of the general method in which the standard 
alphabet is to be constructed we are fully agreed ; it is to be by 
the employment of the Latin alphabet to the farthest possible 
extent, and by the application of diacritical signs to the most 
suitable bases to fill up its deficiencies; rather than, as some 
have proposed, by the introduction of italics and capitals among 
the ordinary “roman” letters; or, according to the method of 
others, by turning letters topsy-turvy or wrong side before, by 
cutting away parts of characters, manufacturing arbitrary signs 
for sounds, and the like, forming compounds even more oflFen- 
sive to the eye than that artificial and incongruous pol-jmirri 
of characters, the Eussian alphabet As has been seen above, 
we only wish that he had gone yet farther in the carrying out 
of this principle, doing without Greek characters altogether, and 
pressing into active service the three anomalous letters r, y, and 
X, as well as q. We heartily approve, also, of Prof. Lepsius’s 
moderation in the distinction of sounds and the setting up of 
signs for them. To compose a complete universal alphabet, 
offering a sign for every siiade of sound which human lips utter, 
however slightly differentiated, and requiring the use of that 
sign for that sound in all cases without exception, forms no part 
of his plan. Even if the execution of such a work be allowed 
to be possible, the resulting alphabet would be lifted far out of 
the domain of practical availability, in which our author desires 
it to rest The varieties of possible pronunciation are well-nigh 
infinite, and the signs of a general alphabet must be allowed to 
cover and designate each a certain terntory, as we may call it, of 
articulation, rather than a single point. It might be laid down 
as a general rule, that no two modes of pionunciation of a sound 
require to be distinguished by separate signs, unless they may 
and do coexist as independent sounds in the same spoken sys- 
tem. Thus, for instance, notwithstanding the difference in mode 
of pronunciation between the EnglLh and the German f and 
V (wt), they are not to be regarded as demanding different signs: 
it must belong to the description of the methods of utterance of 
each language to point out their distinction. And yet farther, 
if a language were found to lack the more usual and normal 
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pronunciation of a letter or a series of letters, and to substitute 
for it one of those modes of utterance which are indicated in the 
general alphabet by a diacritical mark, it would yet be superflu- 
ous to use, in writing that language, the diacritical point. If, 
for example — for no actual instance now occurs to us — the Ara- 
bic had no t, d, s, z but _b, tjo, Ja, which are written in our 
author’s system with the underscored line, it would be proper, 
in transcribing the language, to use for them the simple lingual 
letters, it being left for description to explain their peculiarity 
of utterance. Careful and detailed description must necessarily 
accompany any and every application of an alphabet to a new 
language, and even when that has done its utmost, there will 
remain much which only oral instruction can impart, much that 
cannot be learned but % long practice and familiar usage, and 
probably even much that can never be perfectly acquired by 
one to whom the language is not native. 

It is evident that adherence to a uniform standard of orthog- 
raphy is not in all cases to the same degree requisite and neces- 
sary. The adoption of one alphabetic system throughout is 
most to be insisted upon where independent laborers are reduc- 
ing to writing, for practical use, the same or nearly kindred 
idioms. Here, a diversity of characters employed leads to a 
confusion of which the consequences may be long and keenly 
felt. Where languages are quite independent of one another, 
minor inconsistencies in the mode of writing them are of com- 
paratively small account, since, in the acquisition of a new lan- 
guage, whether for practical or scientific purposes, its phonetic 
and orthographic systems must receive an amount of attention 
and study in which such little incongruities will almost entirely 
disappear. In isolated articles, essays, and treatises, in the ma- 
king up of empirical alphabets for collectors of vocabularies, and 
the like, greater freedom may very properly be allowed : con- 
venience of writing and printing, conformity with the previous 
usages of those for whose information or practical employment 
the alphabet is devised, leading to its greater intelligibility, or 
accuracy of application — these and other like considerations rise 
to an importance which authorizes and justifies deviation from 
strict theory. It may be well here to review and classify the 
Standard Alphabet in a summary manner, with reference to the 
greater or less authority and availability of its signs. 

First, as regards the vowels. Here the most important and 
imperative rule is, that the five vowel sounds of almost univer- 
sal occurrence, illustrated by the English words far, prey, pique, 
note, rule, should be written by the characters a, e, i, o, u, which 
originally and properly belong to them, and by no other; in 
other words, that the vowels should receive the “Italian” sound. 
No alphabet, under any circumstances whatever, is to be toler-. 
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ated, if it neglect this rule. The same rule implies and requires 
that the diphthongal sound which we call “long z” (as m pine, 
aisle, buy) should he represented by the digraph ai, and the diph- 
thong ou (as in house, how) by au. It is much less easy to lay 
down peremptory rules for the other five vowel sounds which 
most frequently call for representation. But the vowels of 
double position, the German ii (French u) and o (French eu), can 
hardly be better written than with the two dots, either above or 
below, and we should think that a virtual unanimity as regards 
them might be pretty easily established. The neutral vowel 
(in English but, burn) will occasion much greater difficulty, and 
probably no sign can be suggested for it which will not encoun- 
ter strong opposition in many quarters. Our author’s proposal 
will seem a strange one to most of those who come to it from 
English usages, and we have ourselves not been able to assent to 
it without some misgivings; but we have had nothing preferable 
to suggest, unless to transfer the diacritical point from e to a, 
writing a. The vowels intermediate between a and e and a and 
o respectively, represented in the English words cat and call, are 
also hard subjects for unanimity of treatment: and the more so, 
as they vary more in quality, in different languages, than the 
others. As said above, we should be very willing to see our 
author’s signs generally adopted as their representatives. As 
the sign of long quantity, our author, with entire reason, prefers 
the horizontal line above the vowel (thus, a ) : the circumflex 
{d) is also available for this purpose : but the use of the acute 
accent (d) to denote the length of a vowel, which has most un- 
fortunately become very prevalent among the English, is con- 
trary to all analogy, and unsupported by any consideration of 
fitness, convenience, or neatness of appearance, and it ought to 
be summarily suppres.sed. The only customary and available 
sign of short quantity is the concave line above the vowel (a). 
Whether it be necessary or desirable to distinguish long and 
short quantity in writing must be determined for each language 
by itself; it can hardly ever be advisable, we should think, to 
employ the diacritical marks of both classes in the same system. 
To indicate the nasalization of a vowel, by the expulsion through 
the nose of part of the breath by which it is uttered, Prof. Lep- 
sius employs the Greek circumflex above it (as a, o, u), a very 
suitable sign : where this is for practical reasons not available, a 
postposed superior n (as a”, o”, u”) is a very good substitute. 

Secondly, as regards the consonants. We feel confident that 
almost no one to whom English is native will find any difficulty 
in assenting to our author’s adoption of the signs k, g, t, d, p, b, 
f V, s, z, h, m, n, y, w, r, I to represent the values which those 
letters have in the English words kick, gig, tit, did, pap, bib, fife, 
valve, sauce, zeal, hat, mum, nun, ye, woo, rare, lull: and the larger 
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and more important part of the consonantal system is thus dis- 
posed of at a blow. Of the remaining members of the system, 
those which most press for uniformity of representation, being 
of widest occurrence, are the palatal nasal and sibilants, the 
English ng in singing, sh in she, and z in azure. With our views 
of the connected nature of these soutids, we should prefer to 
see them distinguished from the lingual n, s, z by the same dia- 
critical sign, a dot or an accent; yet this is not a point which 
needs to be pressed, and, as above remarked, we should have no 
difficulty in accepting our author’s proposals. Next in conse- 
quence are the lingual spirants, the English th in thin and in this. 
To those who are unwilling to adopt our author’s and d, the 
linguals with affixed rough breathing — as t', d ‘ — might seem 
natural and convenient substitutes: evidently, if a < is made the 
basis of the surd sound, a d should be that of the sonant. So 
also with the palatal spirants : if x and y be rejected, and if x 
be deemed inadmissible, a k" and a g would not be unsuited to 
take their places. The compounds ch and j, mj)St accurately 
represented by the prefixion of a diacritically distinguished t 
and d to the siOTS adopted for the palatal sibilants sh and zh, 
may have the diacritical distinction omitted, as hy our author, 
or they may, as exceptional cases, be written by c and/. 

Although the use of compounds with h to represent simple 
sounds is a violation of strict theory, and discordant with the 
rules by which it is desirable to be governed in the construction 
of an dphabet, yet there may be cases where practical consider- 
ations shall justify the employment of the whole series of such 
compounds, sh, zh, th, dh, kh, gh, ch. 

Cases beyond these will be of so exceptional and isolated oc- 
currence that they may, with less danger of serious inconven- 
ience, be left to the good judgment and enlightened insight of 
those who are called upon to construct alphabetic systems for 
practical use. No slight responsibility, however, rests upon him 
who first puts into written characters a virgin tongue, since it 
is impossible to say of how many individuals and generations 
the convenience depends upon his work. There can be no 
better preparation for this than a thorough physical comprehen- 
sion of the sounds of one’s own native speech, and a correct 
understanding of the history of the signs with which it is writ- 
ten ; and a searching and intelligible analysis of the English 
spoken alphabet must be the most valuable phonetical assistant 
to any one who, having the English for his mother tongue, is 
required to study the phonetic system of another language, 
whether for description or for reduction to a written form. 
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Inteoditctoby Note. 

The distinctive title of the work here published is QAunaMyA catur- 
Adhy&yiM, ‘^aunaka’s Treatise in Four Chapters.’ We have for it, 
however, only the authority of the signatures to the different portions of 
the manuscript containing the treatise; no reference to the latter by 
name has yet been discovered, so far as I am aware, in any other work 
of the Sanskrit literature. As regards the gender of the word, whether 
feminine or neuter, there is some question. In the signature to the first 
section (p&da) of the first chapter {adhyaya), it is styled caturadhy&yikA, 
as also at the close of the first chapter. With this accords, farther, the 
name, catitradhyayi-hhashya, given to the commentary in the signature 
of chapter IV, section 1. and at the close of the whole work. The 
neuter form, and the ascription to Qaunaka, are found only in the final 
signature, which reads as follows (unamended) : iti fauna kiyamcatvrA- 
dhy&yike caturlhaA pddah : caturadhyayihhasJkya samaptah* The trea- 
tise was first brought to light, and its character determined, by Roth 
(see the Preface to his Ninikta, p. xlvii). It was recognized by him as 
being what is indicated by our title, a Pratigkkbya to a text of the 
Atharva-Veda. That it has any inherent right to be called the Prktigk- 
khya to the Atharva-Veda is not, of coarse, claimed for it; but, consid- 
ering the extreme improbability that any other like phonetic treatise, 
belonging to any of the other schools of that Veda, will ever be brought 
to light, the title of Atharva-Veda Prkti^akhya finds a sufficient justifi- 
cation in its convenience, and in its analogy with the names given to the 


* Weber (Cat. Berl. MSS., p. 8T; Ind. Literatiirgeschiehte, p. 146) calls the trea- 
tise caturadhjidyikd ; and Muller (Hist. Ana Sansk. Lit., p. 13S. eta) styles it edtura- 
rfAydi/iAa— each by a different emendation of the name given in the manuscript : 1 
do not see the nec^sity of departing from the authority of the latter. 
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other kindred treatises by their respective editors, Regnier, Weber, and 
Muller.* Any special investigation of the questions of the authorship 
and date of our treatise, its relation to the other Pr&ti^akhyas and to 
the present received text of the Atharva-Veda, and the like, is reserved 
for the commentary and the additional notes : it will be suflBcient to say 
here, in a general way, that it concerns itself with that part of the Athar- 
van text which is comprised in its first eighteen books, and with that 
alone, and that it covers the whole ground which the comparison of the 
other treatises shows us to be necessary to the completeness of a Prfiti- 
^kkhya, differing from any of them not more than they differ from one 
another. 

The manuscript authority upon which the present edition is founded 
is a single codex (Chambers collection. No. 143; Weber, No. 361), be- 
longing to the Royal Library of Berlin, a copy of which was made by 
me in the winter of 1852-3 ; it contains, besides the text of the Prfrti- 
^kkhya, a commentary upon it, by an author not named, which styles 
itself simply caiurMhydyt-bh&shya, ‘Commentary to the Four-chaptered 
Treatise,’ as already noticed above. It is briefly described in Weber’s 
Catalogue of the ^rlin Sanskrit Manuscripts (p. 87-8). The signature 
at the end is as follows (with one or two obvious emendations): frir 
astu : lekhakapdthaleayoh fubhatn bhavatu : fricandikay&i namah : qrt- 
r&mah : samvat 1714 varshe jy&iskthafuddha 9 dine sam&ptalikhitam 
puitakam. The date corresponds to May, 1656; but it must, as in 
many other cases, be doubtful whether this is the date of the manu- 
script in our possession, or of the one from which this was copied ; in 
the present instance, the latter supposition may be regarded as decidedly 
the more probable. Most unfortunately, considering the extreme rarity 
of the work, the manuscript is a very poor one. Not only is it every 
where excessively incorrect, often beyond the possibility of successful 
emendation ; it is also defective, exhibiting lacunae at several points. 
Some may be of opinion, then, that the publication of the Pratighkhya 
upon its authority alone is premature, and should not have been under- 
taken. This would certainly be the case, were any other copies of the 
work known to be in existence : to neglect to procure their collation 
before proceeding to publish would be altogether inexcusable. But, so 
far as is hitherto known, the Berlin codex is unique. No public or pri- 
vate library in Europe, nor any in India accessible to Europeans, has 
been shown to possess a duplicate of it. For assistance in procuring a 
second copy, I made application some years since to Prof. Fitz-E'dward 
Hall, then of Benares, whose knowledge, experience, and public and 
private position made him the person of all others most likely to be of 
service in such a way ; and he was kind enough to interest himself zeal- 
ously in my behalf in searching for the work : but entirely without suc- 
cess ; while he collected for me a mass of valuable materials respecting 


* PrStijAkhya du Rig-V6da. Par M. Ad. Regnier, etc. Published in the Journal 
Asiatique.Ve serie. Tomes vii-xii, Paris. 1856-68. — Das Vajasaneyi-Prfitifakhyam. 
Published by Prof. Albrecht Weber, in his Indische Stndien, VoL iv, Berlin, 1868. — 
Muller’s edition of the Rig-Veda PrSti^Skhya includes only the 6rst si.x chapters, 
one third of the whole, and forms part of bis text-edition of the Rig-Yeda itself 
which also remains a fragment. 
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the other Priti^^khjas, for that of the Atharva-Veda nothing conld be 
found. Considering, then, the faintness of the hope that additional 
manuscripts would later be obtainable, and considering the peculiar 
interest of this class of works — well attested by the triple publications, 
within a few years past, of Regnier, Weber, and Muller — and the desir- 
ableness of placing as speedily as possible before the eyes of scholars the 
whole material furnished by them, in order to the greater force and con- 
clusireness of the results which some are already hastening to draw from 
them for the literary history of India, it has seemed best to publish the 
treatise without farther delay. Several circumstances deserve to be 
noted as supporting this decision, by diminishing the disadvantages 
arising from the scantiness and poorness of the manuscript material. In 
the first place, as regards the lacunae, they are, with two exceptions, of 
insignificant importance, and do not either cause the loss of a rule ot 
render its interpretation doubtful: while, in the two instances (both 
occurring in chapter III) in which one or more rules are lost, the loss at 
least lies within the limits of a certain definite subject, and, though much 
to be regretted, is of no great extent or essential consequence. As con- 
cerns, again, the corruption of the readings, .it is to be observed that the 
commentary is generally full enough to establish the true version of the 
rules, and yet, at the same time, too poor and scanty to render its own 
restoration important. The general method of the commentator is as 
follows : h? first states the rule, then restates it in the baldest possible 
paraphrase, merely supplying the lacking copula, and adding the specifi- 
cations, if any, of which the presence is inferrible from previous rules ; 
next follow the illustrative citations ; and finally, the rule is given once 
more, along with the one next following, which is euphonically com- 
bined with it, and of which the paraphrase and illustration then follow- 
in their turn. As an example, I cite here in full rule i. 7, -with its com- 
mentary, beginning from the final repetition of the next preceding rule : 

^mr: ovtJtl-rtiti goRT:! ^ 5ionT: i ^^ssrn: m- 

Thus we have everywhere (unless, as is sometimes the case, a few 
words have dropped out from the copy) a threefold repetition of each 
rule, and its true form is almost always restorable from their comparison, 
notwithstanding the corruptions of the manuscript. If, now, the com- 
mentary were as full and elaborate as those of the other kno-wn Prkti- 
f&khyas, it would have been alike trying and unsatisfactory either to 
endeavor to edit it, or to disregard it : while, as the case actually stands, 
it has itself attempted so little that we care comparatively little to 
know precisely what it says. Wherever its usual meagre method is 
follow^, accordingly, little attention will be found paid to it in the 
notes. Nor has it seemed to me otherwise than a needless labor to 
notice, except in special eases, the corrupt readings of the manuscript — 
and this the more especially, as my distance from the original renders 
it impossible to test by a renewed collation the accuracy of my copy.* 

* Prof. Weber has had the kindoess to verify for me, during the progress of 
publication, sundry passages, of special importance or of doubtful reading, which I 
took the liberty of submitting to him. 
voi. VII. 43 
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The citations from the Atharvan text are also given in their correct 
form, without farther remark ; since, whatever the disguise under which 
the manuscript may present them, it has generally been not difficult for 
one familiar with the Atharvan, and in possession of a verbal index to 
its text, to trace them out and restore their true readings. There are a 
few notable instances in which the commentator abandons his custom- 
ary reticence, and dispreads himself upon the subject with which he is 
dealing : and in such cases the attempt is made to follow him as closely 
as the manuscript will allow. Much more frequently than be ventures 
to speak in his own person, he cites the dicta of other authorities ; 
occasionally referring to them by name; more often introducing his 
quotations by a simple apara Aha, ‘ another has said and very fre- 
quently making extracts without any introduction whatever, as if of 
matter which might lawfully be woven in as an integral part of his own 
comment. The work, if it be a single work, from which these anony- 
mous citations are made, is written in the common gloka, and is seem- 
ingly of the same general character with our treatise itself, or a kind of 
metrical PrSitighkhya to the Atharva-Veda ; wearing, however, more 
the aspect of a commentary than does the metrical Pratic&khya to the 
Rig-Veda. 

What has here been said of the commentary applies only to that 
part of it which ends with the third section of the fourth chapter : the 
concluding section, on the krama-p&tha, is of an entirely different char- 
acter, as will be explained at the place. 

While thus but imperfectly aided by the native commentator, I have 
enjoyed one compensating advantage over those who have undertaken 
hitherto the publication of works of this class, in that I have been able 
to avail myself of the results of their labors. Had it not been for their 
efficient help, much in the present treatise might have remained obscure, 
of which the explanation has now been satisfactorily made out ; and I 
desire here to make a general acknowledgment of my indebtedness to 
them, which I shall have occasion to repeat hereafter in particular cases. 
T have thought it incumbent upon me to refer, under every rule, or in 
connection with every subject treated of, in the work here published, to 
the corresponding portions of the other Prhti^akhyas, giving a briefer 
or more detailed statement of the harmonies and discrepancies of doc- 
trine which they contain. To the Rig-Veda Prati5akhya reference is 
made primarily by chapter (patala) and verse (floku),* the number of 
the rule cited being then also added, according to the enumeration of 
both Regnier and Muller ; the latter (in the first six chapters only) in 
Roman figures, the former in Arabic. The Vajasaneyi Pratigakhya is 
cited from Weber’s edition, already referred to, and according to his 
enumeration of its rules. For my ability to include in the conspectus 
of phonetic doctrines the Taittiriya Prktigkkhya of Karttikeya, I have 
to thank Prof. Hall, as above acknowledged ; the excellent manuscripts 
of the text and of the text and -commentary {iribhashyaratna) which 
he procured for me will be made, I trust, to help the publication of that 

* In the first chapter, of which the verses are numbered differently by Muller 
and Begnier, the former counting in the ten prefixed introductory verses, the refer- 
ence is according to Regnier ; to find the corresponding verse in Miiller, add ten to 
the number given. 
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treatise in the course of the next year, either by myself or by some one 
else. The mode of reference to the Taittiriya Prati^akbya which has 
hi^erto been usual I have abandoned. The work is divided into 
twenty-four chapters (adhydya), which are classed together in two sec- 
tions each of twelve chapters: and Roth — as also Weber, fol- 

lowing his example — has cited it by section and chapter, omitting any 
enumeration and specification of the rules into which each chapter is 
divided. But the pra^na division is of as little account as the corres- 
ponding division of the Rik Prkti^akhya into three sections [adhydya ) ; 
and there appe.ars to be no good reason why this treatise should not be 
cited, like those pertaining to the Rik, the White Yajus, and the Athar- 
van, by chapter and rule simply ; as I have done. To Panini’s grammar 
(in Bbhtlingk’s edition) reference is also frequently made — in all cases, 
it is hoped, where the comparison would be of any particular interest. 
The special relation exhibited by our treatise in many points to the sys- 
tem of general grammar whereof Panini is the authoritative exponent 
would perhaps have justified a more detailed comparison; but I have 
both feared to be led too far, and distrusted my ability to draw out the 
correspondences of the two in a perfectly satisfactory manner. To 
determine in full the relations of Panini and the PrktiQkkhyas, when 
the latter shall have been all made public, will be an important and a 
highly repaying task for some one more versed than I am in the intri- 
cacies of the Paninean system. 

The peculiar method, so commonly adopted in our treatise (e. g. i. 64, 
65, 85), of applying a rule to the series of passages or words to which 
it refers, by mentioning only one of them and including the rest in an 
“etc.” (ddi) which is to be filled out elsewhere — or the familiarly 
known ^'awa-method of Pknini — and the remissness of the commenta- 
tor, whose duty it was to fill out the ganas, but who has almost always 
failed to do so, have rendered necessary on the part of the editor a 
more careful examination of the Atharvan text, and comparison of it 
with the Pr^tiskkhya, than has been called for or attempted in connec- 
tion with any other of the kindred treatises. It has been necessary to 
construct, as it were, an independent Prati^akhya upon the text, and to 
compare it with that one which has been handed down to us by the 
Hindu tradition, in order to test the completeness of the latter, fill up 
its deficiencies, and note its redundancies. The results of the compari- 
son, as scattered through the notes upon the rules, will be summed up 
in the additional notes, to which are also relegated other matters which 
would otherwise call for attention in this introduction. In examining 
and excerpting the text, full account has been taken of the nineteenth 
book, and of those parts of the twentieth which are not extracted 
bodily and without variation from the Rig-Veda. References are made, 
of course, to the published text of the Atharva- Yeda ;* if a phrase or 
word occurs more than once in the text, the first instance of its occur- 
rence is given, with an “e. g.” prefixed. 

Readings of the manuscript which it is thought desirable to give are 
generally referred by numbers to the bottom of the page. 


* Atharva-Veda Sanhita, herausgegeben von R. Roth nnd W. D. Whitney, 
Erster Band. Text. Berlin, 1856. roy. 8vo. 
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The occurrence, here and there in the notes, of emendation* of the 
published text of the Atharvan calls for a few words of explanation here. 
The work of constructing the text was, by the compelling force of cir- 
cumstances, so divided between the two editors that the collation of the 
manuscripts, the writing out of a text, and the preparation of a critical 
apparatus, fell to myself, while Prof Roth undertook the final revision of 
the text, and the carrying of it through the press after my return to 
this country. Such being the case, and free communication being im- 
possible, occasional misconceptions and errors could not well be avoided. 
Moreover, the condition of the Atharvan as handed down by the tradi- 
tion was such as to impose upon the editors as a duty what in the case 
of any of the other Vedas would have been an almost inexcusable lib- 
erty-— namely, the emendation of the text-readings in many places. In 
so treeing such a text, it is not easy to hit the precise mean between 
too much and too little ; and while most of the alterations made were 
palpably and imperatively called for, and while many others would have 
to be made in translating, there are also a few cases in which a closer 
adherence to the manuscript authorities might have been preferable. 
Farther, in the matter of modes of orthc^aphy, where the usage of the 
manuscripts was varying and inconsistent, our choice was not always 
such as more mature study and reflection justify. Whenever cases (A 
any of these kinds are brought up in connection with the roles and illus- 
trations of the Prati^akhya, I am free to suggest what appears to me a 
preferable reading or usage. In referring to the manuscripts of the 
Atharvan, I make use of the following ^breviations (which are also 
those employed in the margin of the edited text, in books xix and 
xx) : 1st, sanhitd MSS.: “B.” is the Berlin MS. (Ch. 115, Weber 338), 
containing books xi-xx ; “P.” is the Paris MS. (D. 204, 205), and con- 
tains the whole text, and books vii-x repeated; “M.” and “W.” are 
manuscripts of the Bodleian library at Oxford, M. in the Mill collection, 
and W. in the Wilson: M. is a copy of the same original, by the same 
hand, and in the same form, as P^ and it lacks the part of the text which 
is found double in the other : W. lacks book xviii ; “ E.” is the East India 
House manuscript. Nos. 682 and V60; “H.” is in the same library. No. 
1137, and contains only books i-vi ; “I.” is the Polier MS., in the Brit- 
ish Museum : a copy made from it for Col. Martin is also to be found in 
the East India House library, Nos. (I believe) 901 and 2142. 2nd,pada 
MSS. These are all in the Berlin library. “Bp.” is Ch. 8 (Weber 332) 
for books i-ix, and Ch. 108 (Weber 335) for books x-xviii : these are two 
independent manuscripts, but are included under one designation for 
convenience’s sake, as complementing one another. “Bp.* ” is Ch. 117 
(Weber 331) for book i, and Ch. 109, 107 (Weber 333, 334) for book v, 
and books vi-ix : the two latter are accidentally separated parts of the 
same manuscript, and stand also in very close relationship, as respects 
their original, with Bp. (Ch. 8) : the other is independent. Of book xix 
there is no pada-text to be found, and probably none was ever in exist- 
ence : and the pada MSS. of book xx are only extracts from the Rik 
pada-text. 

The mode of transcription of Sanskrit words is the same with that 
which has been hitherto followed in this Journal. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CoNTEim : — SxonoH L 1-2, introductory, scope of the treatue ; S-9, sonnds which 
may occur as finals ; 10-13, aspirates, nasals, surds, and sonants ; 14-17, descrip- 
tion of accents ; 18-28, description and classification of sounds according to their 
place and organ of production -, 29-36, do. according to the degree of approxima- 
tion of the organs ; 37-89, the r and } rowels ; 40-41, diphthongs. 

SionoM II. 42, vitarjaniya ; 43-48, abhinidhdna ; 49-60, conjunction of con- 
sonants; 51-64, quantity of syllables; 66-68, division into syllables; 69-62, 
quantity of rowels. 

Sectioit hi. 63-66, abnormal alterations and interchanges of sounds ; 67-72, 
occurrence of nasalized rowels ; 73-81, pragxhya rowels ; 82, treatment in pada- 
tezt of pragrhya rowels followed by tea; 83-91, occurrence of long nasalized 
rowels in the interior of a word. 

Szonox IV. 92, definition ot upadhd; 93, what makes a syllable ; 94, only 
an unaspirated consonant allowed before an aspirated ; 96, mods of application 
of rules respecting conversion of sounds ; 96, special case of accent ; 97, special 
cases of omission of pluli before t<t ; 98, conjunction of consonants ; 99, yama ; 
100, ndtikya; 101-104, marahhakti and iphotana and their effect; 106, eases of 
pluli. 

1. Of the four kinds of words — ^viz. noun, verb, preposition, 
and particle — the qualities exhibited in euphonic combination 
and in the state of disconnected vocables are here made the 
subject of treatment. 

Here is clearly set forth the main object of such a treatise as we are 
accustomed to call a prAtif&khya : it is to establish the relations of the 
combined and the disjoined forms of the text to which it belongs, or of 
the sanhitdrteyit and the pada-test : tandhyapady&u might have been 
directly translated ‘in the sanhitA and pada texts respectively.’ The 
ultimate end to be attained is the utterance of the sacred text (fdkhA, 
‘branch’ of the Veda), held and taught by the school, in precisely the 
form in which the school receives and teaches it The general material 
of the text must, of course, be assumed to be known, tefore it can be 
made the subject of rules : it is accordingly assumed in its simplest and 
most material-like form, in the state of podoi or separate words, each 
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having the form it would wear if uttered alone, compounds being also 
divided into their constituent parts, and many aflBxes and inflectional 
endings separated from their themes; and the Pratig&khya teaches 
how to put together correctly this analyzed text. An essential part of 
such a treatise is also its analysis, description, and classification of the 
sounds of the spoken alphabet, as leading to correctness of utterance, 
and as underlying and explaining the complicated system of phonetic 
changes which the treatise has to inculcate. These two subjects — a 
theoretical system of phonetics, and the rules, general and particular, 
by which pada-text is converted into sanhitd — are the only ones which 
are found to be fully treated in all the Prhtif^khyas ; although none of 
the treatises confines itself to them alone. Thus, our own work gives 
in its fourth chapter the rules for the construction of the pada-text 
itself, as does also the VItjasaneyi Prhtigakhya; and likewise, in the 
final section of that chapter (which is, however, evidently a later ap- 
pendix to the work), a brief statement of the method of forming the 
krama-text, of which it has also taken account in more than one of the 
rules of its earlier portions : and the Prhtigkkhyas of the Rik and the 
Vajasaneyi have corresponding sections. Nor are the instances infre- 
quent in which it more or less arbitrarily oversteps the limits it has 
marked out for itself, and deals with matters which lie properly beyond 
its scope, as will be pointed out in the notes. A summary exhibition of 
these irregularities, and a comparative analysis of the other Pr^tigh- 
khyas, will be presented in an additional note. 

As the Pr&ti^hkhya deals with words chiefly as phonetic combina- 
tions, and not as significant parts of speech (as WorUr, ‘ vocables,’ not 
Worte, ‘words’), their grammatical character is unessential, and the 
distinction of the four classes made in the rule is rather gratuitous : 
the names of the classes do not often occur in the sequel, although our 
treatise is notably more free than any other of its class in availing itself 
of grammatical distinctions in the statement of its rules. For a fuller 
exhibition of the fourfold classification of words as parts of speech, see 
Rik Pr. xii. 5-9, and Vaj. Pr. viii. 52-57. 

In illustration of the term sandhya, the commentator says : “ words 
that end thus and thus take such and such forms before words that 
begin so and so.” To illustrate padya, he cites rule 8, below — a by no 
means well-chosen example. To show how it is that the treatise has to 
do only with the qualities of words as exhibited in sanhita and pada, 
he cites an instance of what must be done by a general grammarian in 
explanation of a derivative form, as follows : sandhyapady&v iti kim 
artham : lidham ity atra ho-dha-tvam : paracaturtkatvam : (MS.podaco®) 
iktuna-xhtu-tvam : dho-dhe-lopo dtrykatvam iti vaiyakaronena vakiavy- 
am: ‘why is it said “the qualities in sanhitd and pada"? Because 
the general grammarian must say, in explanation of lidha, “ here ap- 
plies the rule ho dhah (P&n. viii. 2. 31), that for the change of the fol- 
lowing letter into its aspirated sonant, the rule shtund shtuh (Phn. viii. 
4. 41), the rule dho dke lopah (Pan. viii. 3. 13), and that for the length- 
ening of the vowel.” ’ These rules teach the formation of the partici- 
ple lidha from the root lih, through the following series of changes : 
lik-la, lidh-ta, lidh-dha, lidh-dha, U-dha, lidha; and they are for the 
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most part taken directly from Panini, or at least correspond precisely 
with his rules ; only, in the second case, paracaturthalvam takes the 
place of Pan. viii. 2. iO,jhashas tathor dko " dkah; and, in the last case, 
dirgkatvam stands for dhralope jmrvasya dirgho ' nah (Pan. vi. 3.11 1). 
Whether the commentator thus deviates arbitrarily or through careless- 
ness from the letter of the great grammarian’s rules, or whether he cites 
from some other authority, anterior to or independent of Panini, and 
with whom the latter agrees only in part, is a question of which the 
solution need not be attempted here : while the former supposition may 
appear the more probable, the other, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge respecting the relations between Panini and the Priiti5&.khyas and 
their commentators, is not to be summarily rejected as impossible. 

2. Farther, that respecting which general grammar allows 
diversity of usage is made subject of treatment, to the effect of 
determining the usage in this cdkhd. 

This is a broadly periphrastic translation of the rule, which reads mor* 
literally; ‘“thus and thus it is here” — to this effect, also, that which 
is allowed to be diversely treated in the general language (is made the 
subject of the rules of the treatise).’ The commentator’s exposition is 
as follows : evam iha iti ca: asg&m gakhAy&m tat pr&tijnam manyante. 
yaro ‘ nundstlce ‘ nundsiko ve 'ti vibhdshdprdptam sd,mdnye : kim sdmd- 
nyam; vydkaranam; vakshyati : uttamd uttameskv iti: ‘“thus it is 
here in these words also : i. c., in this fdkhd they regard this as 
matter of precept : by the rule (P&n. viii. 4. 45) “ the letters from y to 
s may or may not be made nasal before a nasal,” a choice of usage is 
allowed in general grammar — sdmdnya means vy&karana, ‘grammar’ — 
but the Praticakhya is going to say (ii. 5) “ mutes other than nasals 
become nasals before nasals.” ’ The rule is somewhat obscure and dif- 
ficult of construction, and the commentary not unequivocal, substitut- 
ing, as before, an illustration in place of a real exposition of its meaning, 
but I am persuaded that it is fairly rendered by the translation above 
given. Muller, having occasion to refer to it, gives it somewhat differ- 
ently, as follows (p. xii) : “ what by the grammatical text books is left 
free, that is here thus and thus : so says the Prati95,khya.” But this 
leaves the ca unexplained, and supposes the iti to be in another place, 
making the rule to read rather eva?^ iha vibhdshdprdptam sdmdnya iti ; 
nor does it accord with the commentator’s exposition. It seems neces- 
sary, in order to account for the ca, to bring down prdtijnam as general 
predicate from the preceding rule ; and the iti must be understood as 
pointing out that the Praticakhya says evam iha, ‘ so and so is proper 
here,’ respecting any matter which the rules of grammar leave doubtful. 

The rule is properly neither an addition to, nor a limitation of, the 
one which precedes it, but rather a specification of a particularly im- 
portant matter among those included in the other ; for the Prkticakhya 
does not overstep the limits of its subject as already laid down, in order 
to determine points of derivation, form, etc., which general grammar 
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may have left unsettled ; nor does it restrict itself within those limits 
to matters respecting which general usage is allowed to vary ; it does 
not at all imply or base itself upon the general science of grammar and 
its text book, but is an independent and a complete treatise as regards 
its own subject. 

Of which ^Akhd, of the Atharva-Veda this work is the Pratig&khya, 
it gives us itself no information whatever, nor does it even let us know 
that it belongs to the Atharvan. The name by which it is called, how- 
ever, leads us to suppose that it was produced in the school of the Q&u- 
nak&$, which is mentioned in the Caranavyhha among those of the 
Atharvan (see Weber’s Indische Studien, iii. 2 7 7-8). Its relation to 
the only text of the Atharvan known to be now in existence will be 
made the subject of an additional note. 

TO 11^ II 

3. A letter capable of occurring at the end of a word is called 
padya. 

This is simply a definition of the term padya, which, in this sense, is 
peculiar to the present treatise ; it is not found at all in either of the 
Yajur-Veda Prktigkkhyas, or in P&nini, and in the Kik Prkti^&khya it 
means ‘ member of a compound word.’ The term signifies, by its ety- 
moloCT, ‘belonging to a pada, or disjoined word’ (in the technical 
sense), and it is evidently applied specifically to the last letter of such a 
word as being the one which is most especially affected by the resolu- 
tion of mnhitd into pada. 

As instances, the commentary cites a series of four words, ending 
respectively in guttural, lingual, dental, and labial mutes, which he gives 
also repeatedly under other rules ; viz. godhuk (p. go-dhuk : e. g. viL 
73. 6), virdt (p. vi-rdt : e. g. viii. 9. 8), drshat (ii. 31. 1), triehtup (p. 
tri-stup : e. g. viii. 9. 20). 

TO ll^u 

4. Any vowel, excepting I, may occur as final. 

The Rik Pr&ti^&khya treats of possible final letters in xii. 1, and ex- 
cepts the long f-vowel, as well as I, from their number. The latter is 
also excluded by the introductory verse 9 to the first chapter, as given 
by Muller (p. x). The Vftjasaneyi PiAtigikhya also pays attentimi to 
the same subject, in i. 85-89, and its rule respecting the vowels (i. 87) 
precisely agrees with ours. It farther specifies, however (i. 88), that r 
is found only at the end of the first member of a compound, which 
is ^n»Ily true as regards the Atharvan text. 

The illustrations brought forward by the commentator are brahma 
(e. g. i. 19. 4), gdld (ix. 8. 17), ntld (not found in AV.), dadhi (in dadhi- 
-vdn, xviii. 4. 17), kumdrt (x. 8. 27), madhu (e. g. i. 34. 2), vdyd (only 
in indravdyd, iii. 20. 6), karfr (no such case in AV., nor any case of 
this word as member of a compound : take instead pitr-bhih, e. g. vi. 
63. 3 ; pitr-lokam, xviiL 4. 64), cakshate (e. g. ix. 10. 26), asydi (e. g. 
ii. 36. 1), vdyo (e. g. ii. 20. 1), tdu (e. g. iii. 24. 7). 
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6. Also I and visarjamya. 

The instances given by the commentator are hal (e. g. i. 3. 1), and 
vrkshah (e. g. iv. 7. 6). The word bal, an onomatopoetic exclamation, 
is the only one in the Atharvan ending in I — excepting the similar 
words fal and phat, in xx, 1 35. 2, 3, a part of the text of which our 
treatise takes no account. Both the other Prl,ti9tikhyas (R. Pr. xii. 1 ; 
V. Pr. i. 86) omit I from the number of possible finals, no word in 
their texts, apparently, ending with it. 

FWr: n\\\ 

6. Of the mutes, the first and last of each series. 

That is to say, the unaspirated surds and the nasals, or k, t, t, p, and 
ri, n, n, m ; c and n being excepted by the next following rule. In 
speaking of the mutes, our treatise follows the same method with that 
of the other PiAtiq&khyas, calling the surd, the surd aspirate, the sonant, 
the sonant aspirate, and the nasal, of each series or varga, the “ first,” 
“ second,” “ third,” “ fourth,” and “ last” of that series respectively. The 
V^Pr. alone also calls the nasal by the name “fifth.” 

The •commentator gives no instances under this rule : they may be 
added, as follows: pratyak (e. g. iv. 18. 2), vaskot (e. g. i. 11. 1), yat 
(e. g. i. 2. 3), tri'Slup (e. g. viiL 9. 20) ; arv&ri (e. g. iii. 2. 3), hrahman- 
-vatlm (vi. 108. 2), aemdn (e. g. i. 1. 4), iesh&m (e. g. i. 1. 1). The 
guttural nasal, n, appears only as final of masculine nominatives singular 
of derivatives of the root anc; the lingual, n, only in a few instances, 
at the end of the first member of a compound, where, by a specific 
rule (iv. 99), it is left in the pada in its sanhitd form (the V&j. Pr. [i. 88] 
expressly notices this as true of its text) : t is found almost only as 
euphonic substitute of a final c, j, sh, or p (vit-bhyah, iii. 3. 3 : in the 
onomato poetic phat [iv. 18. 3], it doubtless stands for either sh or c ; 
bat [xiii. 2. 29], the only other like case, is doubtful) : k and p are also 
comparatively rare, and especially the latter. 

The Vaj. Pr. (i. 85) gives the same rule, comprising with it also the 
one here next following. The RikPr. (xii. 1) forbids only to the aspi- 
rates a place as finals; but the phonetic rules of its fourth chapter 
imply the occurrence only of surds at the end of a word : see the note 
to rule 8, below. 

7 ^ Tfoirf: II (3(1 

7. Excepting the palatal series. 

The commentator mentions all the palatal mutes, <r, ch, j, jh, n, as ex- 
cluded from the final position by this rule ; but it properly applies only 
to c and «, the others being disposed of already by rule 6. The VS.j. 
Pr. (i. 85) specifies c and n: the Rik Pr. (xii. 1) speaks, like our rule, 
of the whole class. 
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It does not belong to the PratiQhkhya, of course, to explain into -what 
an original palatal is converted when it would occur as a final. 

Ht II 

8. That the words thus declared to end in first mutes end 
rather in thirds is Qaunaka’s precept, but not authorized usage. 

That is to say, Qkunaka prescribes that those words which, as noted 
in rule 6 above, and as implied throughout the rest of the treatise, have 
for their final letters the unaspirated surd, must be pronounced with the 
nnaspirated sonant instead : but, although the sage to whom the treatise 
is ascribed, or from whom the school to which it belongs derives its 
name, is thus honored by the citation of his opinion, the binding au- 
thority of the latter is denied. With regard to the question whether 
a final mute is surd or sonant, opinions seem to have been somewhat 
divided among the Hindu grammarians. Pknini (viii. 4. 56) does not 
decide the point, but permits either pronunciation. The Rik Pr. (i. 3, 
r. 15, 16, xvi, xvii) cites Ghrgya as holding the sonant utterance, and 
^aka^yana the surd ; it itself declares itself for neither, and at another 
place (xii. 1), as already noted, treats both snrd and sonant as allowable : 
its phonetic rules, however (iv. 1), being constructed to apply only to 
the surd final. If the Rik Pr. were actually, as it claims to be, the work 
of Q&unaka, the rule of our treatise now under consideration would lead 
us to expect it to favor unequivocally the sonant pronunciation. The 
Yhj. Pr., as we have seen above (under r. 6), teaches the surd pronun- 
ciation. The Taitt. Pr., liberal as it usually is in citing the varying opin- 
ions of the grammarians on controverted topics, takes no notice what- 
ever of this point ; but its rules (viii. 1 etc.), like those of all the other 
treatises, imply that the final mute, if not nasal, is surd. 

It would seem from this that the sound which a sonant mute assumed 
when final in Sanskrit (for that an original surd, when final, should 
have tended to take on a sonant character is very hard to believe) 
wavered somewhat upon the limit between a snrd and a sonant pronun- 
ciation ; but that it verged decidedly upon the surd is indicated by the 
great preponderance of authority upon that side, and by the unanimous 
employment of the surd in the written literature. 

In his exposition of this rule, the commentator first gives a bald 
paraphrase of it : prathamantani padani trtiyantani Ui fdunakasyd 
%&ryasya pratijn&nam bhavati: na tu vrttih; adding as instances the 
words already given (see under r. 3), godhuk, virdt, drshat, trishtup ; 
he then, without any preface, cites two or three lines from his metrical 
authority, which need a good deal of emendation to be brought into a 
translatable shape, but of which the meaning appears to be nearly as 
follows : “ mutes other than nasals, standing in pausa, are to be re- 
garded as firsts : a word ending in a first may be considered as ending 
in a third, but must in no case be actually so read (compare Uvata to 
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R. Pr. iii. 8, r. 13, ce), owing to the non-exhibition of authoritative usage 
in its favor" (MS. m&vaaan&nikan spar pan padydn \6dydnf\ ananunci- 
sikan : prathamdn irtiydn [^prathamantam trttydntam, fj v^yat na tu 
pathet leva cii: vrtler ananudarpandt). 

'ET H hi 

9. Also adhispar^m. 

The meaning and scope of this rule are exceedingly obscure, and the 
commentator so signally fails to throw any light upon it, that we can 
hardly help concluding that he did not understand it himself. His ex- 
position, without any amendment, is as follows : adkisparpa ca pratijnd 
[jddtn tad 'vasitdn sparpdn padydn anundsikdn : irtiydn paunakamatdt\ 
nam bhavali : na nu vrltih: kim adhisparpd nama : vakskyati : yakdradv- 
vakdrayor lepavrtlir adhisparpam pdkatdyanasya ..* I have to thank 
Prof. Weber for the highly probable suggestion, made in a private com- 
munication, that the words jddin to maidt, or those enclosed in brack- 
ets, have strayed into the commentary, out of place ; so that the true 
reading is adhisparpam ca pralijndmun bkavati: na tu vrtiih: ‘■adhis- 
parpam also is a dictum of ^aunaka, but not authoritative usage.’ The 
interpolated words form part of a verse, and are apparently identical or 
akin in signification with the verses cited under the preening rule ; a 
restatement of the same thing, in slightly different terms, and so, we 
may conclude, by a different authority. To explain what adkisparpa 
means here, the commentator simply cites rule iL 24, in which the same 
word occurs again : a rule which informs us of the opinion of 9&ka^- 
yana, that final y and v, the result of euphonic processes, are not omitted 
altogether, but imperfectly uttered as regards the contact {adhisparpam), 
the tongue and lips, in their pronunciation, not making the partial con- 
tact (i. 30) which is characteristic of the semivowels. But how can the 
use of adhisparpam in that rule, as an adverb, give a hint of its mean- 
ing here, where it seems to be treated as a noun ? Are we to undei> 
stand that it is taken as the name of that peculiar utterance of y and v, 
and that our rule means to say that the mode of utterance in question 
is also a teaching of ^aunaka, but not authoritative ? This is scarcely 
credible : it does not appear hereafter that Q^unaka had anything to do 
with that utterance, which is sufficiently put down by the positive rules 
of the treatise against it, nor would its mention here, in a passage 
treating of padyas, be otherwise than impertinent. Or is adkisparpa 
to be interpreted as the name of a slighted or imperfect utterance, and 
did yaunaka teach such an utterance as belonging to a final mute, 
which wavered, as it were, between sonant and surd ? This ayqpears 
somewhat more plausible, but not sufficiently so to be accepted as at all 
satisfactory : there is no question of a difference of contact of the 


* Here, as also in the citation of the rule ii. 6, under role 2 above, the whole 
aeries of illustrative citations from the Atharvan text, as given by the oommentary 
under the rules themselves, are rehearsed : I have omitted them as saperfiiuma. 
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organs {^rpa) in such a case, and it is one to winch the prescription 
of abhinidhana (i. 45) applies.* 

flrfk^rg5fr: hI^^IUC n \0 II 

10. The second and fourth of each series are aspirates. 

The term Ashman, literally ‘heat, hot vapor, steam,’ is in the gram- 
matical language applied to designate all those sounds which are pro- 
duced by a rush of unintonated breath through an open position of 
the mouth organs, or whose utterance has a certain similarity to the 
escape of steam through a pipe : they are the sibilants and aspirations 
or breathings (see below, i. 31). In the term soskman, ‘ aspirated mute,’ 
and in its correlative anAshman, ‘unaspirated mute’ (i. 94), Ashman is 
to be understood not in this specific sense, but in that of ‘ rush of air, 
expulsion of unintonated breath.’ To this rule correspond Rik Pr. i. 3 
(r. 13, xiv) and Vaj. Pr. i. 54, the latter being also verbally coincident 
with it. The Taitt. Pr. has nothing analogous, and does not employ 
the terras soshman and anAshman. 

The commentator merely adds the list of surd and sonant aspirates 
to his paraphrase of the rule, citing no examples. For the sonant pala- 
tal aspirate, jh, the Atharvan text affords no example. He next cites 
a verse from his metrical authority : sasthanair ushmabhih prktAs trtiy&h 
pratham&f ca ye: calurthap ca dvitiyAp ca sampudyonta iti sthiiih ; 
‘ thirds and firsts, when closely combined with flatus of position corres- 
ponding to their own, become fourths and seconds ; that is the way.’ 
The most natural rendering of sasthanAir Ashmabhih would be ‘ with 
their corresponding Ashmans or spirants ;’ but this is hardly to be toler- 
ated, since it would give us, for example, is and ds, instead of th and dh, 
as the dental aspirates. This view is distinctly put forth, however, as 
regards the surd aspirates, by another authority which the commentator 
proceeds to cite at considerable length : the first portion, which alone 
bears upon the subject of our rule, is as follows : “ another has said, 

‘ the fourths are formed with A (now begin the plokas) “ some know- 
ing ones have said that there are five ‘first’ mutes ; of these, by the suc- 
cessive accretion of secondary qualities (puna), there takes place a con- 
version into others. They are known as ‘seconds’ when combined with 
the qualities of jihvAmAltya, p, sh, s, and upadhmaniya. The same, 
when uttered with intonation, are known as ‘ thirds :’ and these, with 
the second spirant, are known as ‘ fourths.’ When the ‘ firsts ’ are pro- 
nounced with intonation, and through the nose, they are called ‘ fifth ’ 
mutes. Thus are noted the qualities of the letters.” The remaining 
verses of the quoted passage treat of the combination and doubling of 
consonants, and I am unable in all points to restore and translate them. 

* I add Weber’s conjecture: “possibly — ‘as regards contact also’ the view of 
(^4unaka is only a pratijndnam, and not vrtti ; that is, when the padyas enter into 
sandhi, they are to be converted into trtiyas before nasals (e. g. tad me, not tan me) ; 
but this is only pratyndnam, not v^tti." I cannot regard this as the true explana- 
tion, since we have no doctrine of ^aunaka’s, to the etfect implied, anywhere stated, 
and since sparfa is not, so far as I am aware, ever used of the contact or concur- 
rence of one sound widi anoth^ . 
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3fFTT ?FRTfH^: ii\\n 

O 

11. The last ia each series is nasal. 

The term anundstka in this treatise means simply ‘ uttered through 
the nose,’ and is applied to any sound in the production of which the 
nose bears a part; see rule 27, below. In ii. 35, it is used of the I 
into which a nasal is converted before an 1: in all other cases of its 
occurrence, it designates a nasalized vowel, or what is ordinarily known 
as the independent and necessary anusvdra. Our treatise stands alone 
among the PrS,ti 5 kkhyas in ignoring any such constituent of the alpha- 
bet as the anusvdra, acknowledging only na.sal consonants and nasal 
vowels. For a comprehensive statement of the teachings of the other 
treatises respecting nasal sounds, see Both, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte 
<ies Weda, pp. 68-82. 

The Rik Pr. (i. 3, r. 14, xv) and Vkj. Pr. (i. 89) describe the nasal 
mutes as anundsika ; as does also the Tkitt. Pr. (ii. 30), including with 
them the anusvdra. 

I 7 ^ II II 

12. In the surd consonants, the emission is breath ; 

13. In the sonant consonants and the vowels, it is sound. 

In this case and the one next following, two or three rules are stated 
and explained together by the commentator; that the division and enu- 
meration is to be made as here given, is attested by the statement at 
the close of the section respecting the number of rules contained in it. 

The Pratigakhya here lays down with entire correctness the distinc- 
tion between surd and sonant sounds, which consists in the different 
nature of the material furnished in the two classes to the mouth organs 
by the lungs and throat : in the one class it is mere breath, simple un- 
intonated air; in the other class, it is breath made sonant by the vocal 
chords on its passage through the throat, and thus converted into sound. 
The same thing is taught by two of the other treatises : see Rik Pr. 
xiii. 2 (r. 4, 5), and Taitt. Pr. ii. 8, 10; the Vaj. Pr. gives no corres- 
ponding definition, nor does it use the terms aghosha and ghoshavant, 
but adopts instead of them the arbitrary and meaningless designations 
jit and mud for the surds, dhi for the sonants (i. 60-53). No one of 
the treatises confuses itself with that false distinction of “hard” or 
^‘strong,” and “soft” or “weak,” which has been the bane of so much 
of our modern phonology. 

The word anupraddna means ‘a giving along forth, a continuous 
emission,’ and hence, ‘that which is given forth, emitted material;’ 
compare Taitt. Pr. xxiii. 2, where anupraddna, ‘ emitted material,’ is 
mentioned first among the circumstances which determine the distinc- 
tive character of a sound. The Rik Pr. (xiii. 2) uses instead prakrli, 
‘ material.’ 

Our commentator gives the full list of the sonant letters : the vowels 
in their three forms, short, long, and protracted {pluta), the sonant 
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mntes, the semivowels, h, and, by way of examples of the sonant yamas 
(see below, i. 99), those of g and gh. * He then cites again a verse 
from his metrical authority, as follows ; vyanjanam ghoshavatsamjnam 
antastha hah par&u yamau : trayas trayag ea vargdniyA aghoshah 
fesha ucyale ; ‘the consonants termed sonant are the semivowels, h, 
the two latter yamas, and the three last of each class of routes : the 
rest are called surd.’ There is one striking anomaly in this classifi- 
cation ; namely, the inclusion among the sonants of h, which in our 
pronunciation is a surd of surds. The Sanskrit h is, as is well known, 
the etymological descendant, in almost all cases, of a guttural sonant 
aspirate, gh: are we then to assume that it retained, down to the 
time of establishment of the phonetic system of the language, some- 
thing of its sonant guttural pronunciation, and was rather an Arabic 
ghuin than our simple aspiration? or would it be allowable to sup- 
pose that, while in actual utterance a pure h, it was yet able, by a 
reminiscence of its former value, to exercise the phonetic influence of 
a sonant letter ? The question is not an easy one to decide ; for, while 
the latter supposition is of doubtful admissibility, it is equally hard to 
see how the A should have retained any sonancy without retaining at 
the same time more of a guttural character than it manifests in its 
euphonic combinations. The Pratis&khya which treats most fully of 
the A is that belonging to the Taittiriya SanhitA : we read there (ii. 4-6) 
that, while sound is produced in a closed throat, and simple breath in 
an open one, the A-tone is uttered in an intermediate condition ; and 
(ii. 9) that this A-tone is the emitted material in the consonant A, and 
in “fourth” mutes, or sonant aspirates. I confess myself unable to 
derive any distinct idea from this description, knowing no intermedi- 
ate utterance between breath and sound, excepting the stridulous tone 
of the loud whisper, which I cannot bring into any connection with 
an A. The Eik Pr. (xiii. 2, r. 6) declares both breath and sound to be 
present in the sonant aspirates and in A, which could not possibly be 
true of the latter, unless it were composed, like the former, of two 
separate parts, a sonant and a surd : and this is impossible. The TAitt. 
Pr., in another place (ii. 46, 4t), after defining A as a throat sound, 
adds that, in the opinion of some, it is uttered in the same position of 
the organs with the following vowel ; which so accurately describes the 
mode of pronunciation of our own A that we cannot but regard it as 
an important indication that the Sanskrit A also was a pure surd aspi- 
ration. 

14. In a given key, a syllable uttered in a high tone is called 
acute; 

15. One uttered in a low tone is called grave ; 


* MS. Utr, SO that, but for the following verse, it would be very doubtful what 
was meant 
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16. One carried from the high to the low tone is called cir- 
cumflex. 

The word sam&nayame signifies literally ‘ on the same pitch yama 
has this sense once in the Rik Pr. (xiii. 17), and several times in the 
Taitt. Pr. (xv. 9, xix. 3, etc.). The specification which it conveys is 
omitted in all the other treatises, probably as being too obvious to re- 
quire statement. The meaning evidently is that the acute and grave 
pronunciations are bound to no absolute or fixed tones, but that, wher- 
ever one’s voice is pitched, a higher tone of utterance gives the acute, 
a lower the grave. Our treatise, the Vaj. Pr. (i. 108, 109), the Taitt. 
Pr. (i. 38, 3^, and Panini (i. 2. 29, 30) precisely accord in their de- 
scription of the uddtta and anudatta accents; the Rik Pr. (iii. 1) tries 
to be more profound, describing the cause rather than the nature of 
their diflerence, and succeeds in being obscure : its definition of them, 
as spoken “with tension and relaxation respectively,” would teach us 
little about them but for the help of the other authorities. As regards 
the svarita, the definitions virtually correspond, though diflFerent in 
form : the Tkitt. Pr. (i. 40) and Panini call it a xamahara, or ‘ combi- 
nation,’ of the other two; the Vaj. Pr. (i. 110) says that a syllable pos- 
sessing both the other tones is svarita ; the Rik Pr. (iii. 2), that a sylla- 
ble is svarita into which the two other tones enter together. The term 
dkskipta, used in the definition of our treatise, is difficult of explanation. 
It corresponds with the term dkshepa, by which in the Rik Pr. (iii. 1) 
the accent in question is characterized, and which Regnier translates 
“ addition,” MUller “ a clinging to, continuance, persistence (ankalten)” 
and Roth (Preface to Nirukta, p. Ivii) nearly the same (avshallen, ‘ per- 
sistence, perseverance’); while Weber (p. 133) renders our dkskiptam 
“slurred, drawled {geschleift)P Regnier’s translation is supported by 
the analogy of the corresponding expressions in the other treatises, nor 
would it imply too great an ellipsis in the connection in which it stands 
in his text ; but to understand the participle here in a corresponding 
sense, as meaning ‘ exhibiting the addition of the other two to each 
other,’ could hardly be tolerated. Uvata’s commentary explains dJcshe- 
pa by tiryayyamana, which would admit of being rendered ‘ a passing 
through, or across, from one to the other;’ and I have accordingly 
translated dkskipta as having the sense of ‘ thrown, transferred, or car- 
ried from one to the other of the two already mentioned.’ 

The words uddtta and anuddtta mean literally ‘elevated’ and ‘not 
elevated’ — that is to say, above the average pitch of the voice. Sva- 
rita is more difficult to understand, and has received many diflFerent 
explanations, none of which has been satisfactorily established. I have 
myself formerly (Journ. Am. Or. Soc., v. 204) ventured the suggestion 
that it might come from svara, ‘ vowel,’ and mean ‘ vocalized, exhibiting 
a conversion of semivowel into vowel,’ as would be necessary, in order 
to the full enunciation of the double tone, in the great majority of the 
syllables which exhibit it : but 1 am far from confident that this is the 
true explanation. The accent is once called in the Thitt. Pr. (xix. 3) 
dviyama, ‘ of double tone or pitch.’ The three Sanskrit accents, uddtta, 
anuddtta, and svarita, so precisely correspond in phonetic character 
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■with what we are accustomed to call acute, grave, and circumflex, that 
it has not seemed to me worth while to avoid the use of these terms in 
treating of them. 

The commentator gives only a paraphrase, and no explanation, of 
these rules, which he states and treats together, as I have done. As 
illustrations of the accents, he cites amdvdsyd' (e. g. vii. 79. 2) and 
kanyd' (e. g. i. 14. 2), both circumflex on the final syllable, and the 
words prd' 'mu' ca roha, which are not found in the Atharvan : but the 
reading is probably corrupt, and the phrase meant may be prajd'm ca 
roha (xiii. 1. 34) ; this would furnish instances of the iiddlta and anu- 
ddtla — although, indeed, not better than a thousand other phrases 
which might have been selected. 

II X'o M 

17. Half the measure of a circumflex, at its commencement, 
is acute. 

Our treatise, with which the Vaj. Pr. (i. 126) precisely agrees, con- 
tents itself with this description of the svarila or circumflex, and we 
must commend their moderation. The other two treatises give way 
more or less to the characteristic Hindu predilection for hair-splitting 
in matters unessential, and try to define more particularly the degree of 
elevation of the higher portion, and the degree of depression of. the 
lower. Thus the Rik Pr. (iii. 2, 3) describes the higher portion — 
which it allows to be either a half-mora or half the whole quantity of 
the syllable — as higher than uddtla or acute, while the after portion is 
indeed anuddtla or grave, yet has the uddtta pitch. The Taitt. Pr. 
(i. 46) notices the doctrine held by our treatise as that of some teach- 
ers, and also remarks (i. 47) that some regard the whole syllable as a 
slide or continuous descent from the higher to the lower pitch. Its 
own doctrine (i. 41-45) is that, when the svarila follows an uddtta, its 
first half-mora only is higher than uddtta, its remaining portion being 
either the same as uddtta, or lower, or the same as anuddtta. 

We have in this part of the work only the general description of the 
accents : a more detailed treatment of them, as they arise and as they 
affect one another in the combinations of the continuous text, is given 
in the third section of the third chapter (iii. 55 etc.). 

The commentator merely cites, as offering instances of the circumflex 
accent, the following words: amdvdsyd' (e. g. viL 79. 2), kanyd' (e. g. 
i. 14. 2), dhdnydm (e. g. iii 24. 2), dcdryah (e. g. xi. 5. 3), rdjanyah 
(e. g. V. 17. 9), nydk (vL 91. 2), kad (e. g. ix. 9. 4), svdh (e. g. iL 5. 2) ; 
they all appear again, as instances of theydlya or original svarita, under 
iii. 57. 

18. In the mouth there are differences of producing organ. 

This rule is simply introductory to those that follow, respecting the 
place and mode of production of the different sounds of the spoken 
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alphabet. As regards each of these, two circumstances are to be con- 
sidered : the sth&na, or ‘ position,’ and the karana, or ‘ producer.’ The 
distinction between the two is laid down by the commentator twice 
over, in identical phrase, under rules 19 and 25: kim punah sikdnam : 
kim karanam : . . . yad upakramyate tat sthAnam : yeno 'pakramyate tat 
karanam ; ‘ what, again, is “ position,” and what “ organ ” ? that is posi- 
tion to which approach is made ; that is organ by which approach is 
made.’ The T^itt. Pr. has a similar definition in its text (ii. 31-34): 
“ in case of the vowels, that is position to which there is approximation ; 
that is organ which makes the approximation : in the case of the other 
letters, that is position upon which contact is made; that is organ by 
which one makes the contact.” That is to say ; two organs are always 
concerned in the production of a sound, and by their contact or ap- 
proximation the sound receives its character : of these, the more im- 
movable one is called the sihana, or place of production, and it is from 
this that the sound derives its class designation ; the more movable or 
active one is called the karnna, or instrument of production. The 
sihana does not require to be stated, since it is implied in the veiy 
name of the sound ; but, lest it should chance to be erroneously imag- 
ined that all the sounds are produced by one and the same organ at the 
places indicated, we are expressly taught the contrary in this rule, and 
the treatise goes on to specify the different organs.* 

11 U II 

19. Of the throat-sounds, the lower part of the throat is the 
producing organ. 

That is to say, as the commentator goes on to explain, the upper part 
of the throat, as place of production, is approached by the lower part 
of the throat, as instrument of production. As the sounds constituting 
the class, he mentions a, in its short, long, and protracted values, h, and 
the visarjantya. The same sounds are defined as kanthya by the Rik 
Pr. (i. 8, r. 38-40, xxxix-xli), which also notices that some call h and 
visarjantya “chest-sounds” (urasya). The Vaj. Pr. (i. 7l) declares them 
formed in the throat, but (i. 84) by the middle of the jaw as organ — a 
strange description, and not very creditable to the accuracy of observa- 
tion of its author. The Taitt. Pr. (ii. 46) reckons only h and visarja- 
ntya as throat-sounds, and then adds (ii. 47, 48) that some regard A as 
having the same position with the following vowel, and visarjantya as 
having the same position with the preceding vowel. This latter is the 
most significant hint which any of the Pratiq^khyas afford us respecting 
the phonetic value of the rather problematical visarjantya, indicating it 
as a mere uncharacterized breathing, a final A. There is an obvious 
propriety in detaching these two aspirations and a from the following 
class of “ gutturals,” k etc., in which the Paninean scheme (under Pan. 


* The meaning i under the title karana in the Bohtlingk Roth lexicon — viz. 
“Aussprache, Articulation” — is accordingly to be struck out: Weber’s translation 
of the word, also — "Hervorbringangsweise, ‘ method of production ’ ” — is both inac- 
curate and peculiarly cumbersome and unwieldy. 

VOL. VII. 45 
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i. 1. 9) ranks them, as they receive no modifying action from any of the 
mouth organs : and the authority who called the aspirations chest- 
sounds may also be commended for his acuteness, since in their produc- 
tion it may even be said that the throat has no part : it is only, like the 
mouth, the avenue by which the breath expelled from the chest finds exit. 

The commentator quotes a verse again, of which the general drift is 
clear, although I have not succeeded in restoring its readings so as to 
translate it with closeness. It speaks of the diphthongs as also con- 
taining an element of throat-sound, and says that they, as well as the 
nasal mutes, are declared to have a twofold position. 

20. Of the gutturals, the base of the jaw is the producing 
organ. 

The jihv&miiltya, by which the class of sounds here spoken of 
is called, means ‘formed at the base of the tongue i I retain for them, 
however, the brief and familiar appellation of “gutturals.” They are 
stated by the commentary to be the r vowels, short, long, and pro- 
tracted, the guttural mutes k, kh, g, gh, n, the jihvdmuliya spirant, or 
that modification of tiisofyantya which is exhibited before the surd gut- 
turals k and kh (intimated by him by means of an illustrative instance, 
puruskah khanati : the phrase is a fabricated one, not occurring in the 
Atharvan text), and the vowel I (also intimated by an example, klptah 
[x. 10. 23]). Precisely the same series of sounds is stated by the Rik 
Pr. (i. 8, r. 41, xlii) to constitute the class of jikv&mhUyds. The V&j. 
Pr. declares the same, with the exception of the Z-vowel, to be formed 
at the base of the tongue (i. 65) by the base of the jaw (i. 83). The 
Taitt. Pr. (ii. 35, 44) includes in the class only the guttural mutes and 
spirant, and reverses the relation of position and organ, making the jaw 
the former, and the tongue the latter. This is evidently the more natu- 
ral way of defining the mode of production of the class, and the more 
analogous with the method of our own treatise elsewhere, as in the 
cases of the throat-letters, palatals, and labials, the lower and more 
mobile of the two organs concerned being taken as the producer. But 
the usage of naming the class from the sthana seems to have required 
that the jtAaAmfl/a be declared the sthana, and not the karana, of the 
sounds of which the well established name yt as jihv&muliy a. By hanu~ 
mdla, ‘ root or base of the jaw,’ must be here understood, it should seem, 
the posterior edge of the hard palate, which might well enou^ be re- 
garded as the base of the upper jaw, or of the bony structure in which 
the upper teeth are set It is, in fact, by a contact produced at this 
point between the roof of the mouth and the nearest part of the upper 
s^ace of the tongue that our own gutturals, k and g, are uttered. That 
the r-vowel should be included by the Pratisakhyas among the guttural 
sounds, instead of among the linguals, where its euphonic value so dis- 
tinctly places it, and where it is arranged in the Paninean scheme, is 
very strange, and would point to a guttural pronunciation of the r in 
certain localities or among certain classes ; a guttural r is a well recog- 
nized constituent of many modern alphabets. The definition of the 
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|-vowel as a guttural by part of the authorities is probably explainable 
by its occurrence only in the root kip, after a guttural, -where it might 
naturally enough be so far assimilated as to take on something of a 
^ttural character, being removed to a point considerably posterior to 
that in which the common I is uttered. The Vaj. Pr. (i. 69) and the 
Paninean scheme make it dentaL The jikvdtnuliya spirant and its 
compeer, the upadhmaniya or labial spirant, are nowhere expressly 
mentioned in our treatise, but are apparently necessarily implied in ii. 
40, and are regarded by the commentator as forming part of the alpha- 
bet which the work contemplates. It does not seem probable that they 
were important modifications of the neutral breathing, the visarjaniya. 

The commentator again closes his exposition with a verse, which, 
with some doubtful emendations, reads as follows : jihv&m.ularn, rvar- 
nasya kavaryasya ca bhdshyale ; yay ' cai 'va jihvaniuliya Ivarnap ce 'ti 
te smrtdh^ : ‘ the root of the tongue is declared the organ of the r- 
vowels and the i-series ; also the spirant which is jikvam&liya, and the 
/-vowels are so explained’ 

HModni H u 

21. Of the palatals, the middle of the tongue is the producing 
organ. 

The sounds composing this class are stated by the commentator to be 
c, dt, y, p, e, ch, j, jh, n, and the vowel i, in its short, long, and pro- 
tracted values. In this enumeration, he follows the order of the half 
verse which he goes on to quote, as follows : i&lv Aiyapacavary&nam, 
ivarnasya ca bh&skyate : ‘ the palate is explained to be the place of pro- 
duction of ai, y, f, the c-series, and the i-vowels.’ The same sounds 
are specified by the Rik Pr. (i. 9, r. 43, xliii) as palatals, and are de- 
scribed by the V&j. Pr. (i. 66, 79) as formed upon the palate, by the 
middle of the tongue, precisely as by our treatise. The Taitt. Pr. (ii. 
36) furnishes the same definition of the c-series and (ii. 44) of y, but 
holds (ii. 40) that y is formed upon the palate by the middle and end 
of the tongue ; and, as in other cases, it does not include any vowels in 
the class. 

The ancient Sanskrit c axiij can hardly have been so distinctly com- 
pound sounds as our ch and j (in church, judge), or they would have been 
analyzed and described as such by the phonetists. At the same time, 
their inability to stand as finals, the euphonic conversion of t and fol- 
lowing y into ch, the Prakritic origin of c and j from ty and dy, etc., 
are too powerful indications to be overlooked of their close kindred • 
with our sounds, and deviation from strict simplicity of nature. That 
the y was our sh, or something only infinitesimally differing from it, we 
see no good reason to doubt : and certainly, those who hold to the Eng- 
lish ch and j pronunciation for the mutes cannot possibly avoid accept- 
ing the sh pronunciation for the sibilant. 

It has already been noticed above (under r. 10) that one of the palatal 
mutes, J A, does not once occur in the Atharvan text. 


* yac. 


® Ivarntuye ’ti ta smrtah. 
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22. Of the linguals, the tip of the tongue, rolled back, is the 
producing organ. 

The sounds composing this class are sh, and the t series, or t, th, d, 
dh, n ; so says the commentator, and fortifies his assertion by adding 
the half verse m'&rdhasthdnam shak&rasya tavargasya tathd matam. 
They are known in all the Prati^akhyas by the same name (E. Pr. i. 9, 
r. 43, xliv; V. Pr. i. 67, 78; T. Pr. ii. 37, 44), and the Vaj. Pr. and 
TS,itt. Pr. describe them in the same manner with our treatise, even to 
using the same verb to express the action of reverting or rolling back 
the tip of the tongue into the highest part of the mouth cavity. The 
semivowel and vowel r are in the Paninean scheme, and in our custom- 
ary classification of the Sanskrit alphabet, also reckoned as linguals ; 
and, as the euphonic laws of the language show, with entire propriety, 
since it is in no inconsiderable measure under the assimilating influence 
of the r that the others have come into the alphabet, or won their present 
degree of extension in the spoken system of sounds. The only letter of 
nearly corresponding position in our modern European alphabets is the 
r, which in English, at least, is ordinarily pronounced smoothly over the 
tip of the tongue within the dome of the palate, although not at a 
point so far back as would seem to be indicated by the term miirdhan. 
This word means literally ‘ head, caput^ and hence an exact translation 
of its derivative murdhanya would be ‘ capital,’ and this would be the 
proper name by which to call the class, if the term had not in English 
another well recognized meaning as applied to letters. Muller (p. xviii) 
holds murdhan to be used directly in the sense of ‘dome of the palate’ 
{Gaumendach), and Weber (p. 108) accepts the same meaning for giras, 
but it seems to me exceedingly doubtful whether words which mean so 
distinctly ‘ head,’ as usually employed, can, without limiting addition, be 
taken as signifying a certain region in the mouth : especially when we 
see the Vaj. Pr. (i. 30) once use bkrdmadhya, ‘the middle of the brows,’ 
in a corresponding sense, and the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 3) mention the mouth 
(mukha) along with the “head” {firas) among the organs which give 
form to sound. Mdrdhan must be taken to mean ‘ dome of the palate ’ 
indirectly, if at all, in so far as that is the highest point in “the head” 
which the tongue is capable of reaching, Muller proposes “ cacuminal ” 
as a name for the class ; a far from unsuitable term, but one which has 
not found acceptance, perhaps as being rather cacophonous. The name 
employed by Bopp and many other later grammarians, “lingual,” seems 
as free from objection as any other. “ Cerebral ” does injustice to the 
Hindu grammarians, and obtrudes ofiensively a false and absurd theory. 

23. Of sh, the trough-shaped tongue is the producing organ. 

Our treatise is the only one which singles out sh from among the 
other lingual letters, to make it the subject of a special description. 
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Both the commentator and his metrical authority regard the sh as in- 
cluded in the class which the last rule describes : we are to regard this, 
then, only as a specification which so far modifies the description already 
given. It is very possibly a later interpolation in the text of our 
treatise. The commentary, as usual, offers no explanation of the word 
droniJcd, which does not occur elsewhere in the grammatical language. 
It is a derivative from drona, ‘ wooden tub or trough,’ and is explained 
in the Bohtlingk-Koth lexicon as “ the tongue bent together in the form 
of a trough,” which is undoubtedly the true rendering. It can hardly 
be claimed that this rule adds to the distinctness of our apprehension of 
the character of this sibilant, which is clearly enough exhibited by its 
relation to the other lingual sounds : it is not our sh — which is rather, 
as above noticed, the palatal { — but such a sibilant as is formed by re- 
verting the tip of the tongue into the dome of the palate ; much more 
nearly resembling our sh than our s, because uttered at nearly the same 
point with the former, only with the tip, instead of the broad upper 
surface, of the tongue ; an s can only be produced pretty close behind 
the upper teeth. 

As an instance of this sibilant, the commentator cites the phrase shad 
dhuh fitdn shad u masah (viii. 9. 17). 

II II 

24. Of the dentals, the tip of the tongue thrust forward is 
the producing organ. 

The commentator makes this class include I, s, t, th, d, dh, and n, 
citing again a quarter verse to the same effect : dantd * lasalavarg&ndm. 
The V&j. Pr. adds the Z-vowel to the class, which it defines (i. 69, 76) 
as formed at the teeth by the tip of the tongue. The Rik Pr. (i. 9, 10, 
r. 44, 45, xlv, xlvi) composes the class of I, s, and r, besides the <-series, 
and calls them dantamuUyas, ‘ letters of the roots of the teeth.’ The 
Taitt. Pr. (ii. 38, 42, 44) defines the same letters, except r, as formed 
dantamuleshu, ‘ at the roots of the teeth,’ the t-series and s by the tip 
of the tongue, and I by its middle part. The description of the two 
latter authorities is undoubtedly the more accurate, since the contact 
by which our “ dentals ” are produced is not upon the teeth themselves, 
hut just at their base or behind them : between the tip of the tongue and 
the teeth, where no close contact is possible, are brought forth the Eng- 
lish th sounds. What makes in all cases the peculiar character of an I 
is that in its production the tongue is in contact with the roof of the 
mouth in front, but open at the sides. The Taitt Pr., then, in defining 
the I as produced by the middle of the tongue, doubtless refers to the 
part where the escape of the breath takes place, while the others are 
thinking only of the part by which the contact is made. 

25. Of the labials, the lower lip is producing organ. 


* dantyd. 

s -oththyam ; as also in more than one instance in what follows. 
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That is to say, as in the case of the throat sounds (r. 19, above) the 
upper surface of the throat 'was regarded as the passive organ, or posi- 
tion, and the under surface as the active organ, or producer, so here the 
upper lip is passive organ, and the lower lip active : or, as the commen- 
tary phrases it, “ the upper lip, the position (sth&na), is approached by 
the lower lip, the producer (karanay The labials are, according to 
the commentator, the diphthongs o and du, in the normal and the pro- 
tracted form, the p-series, or p, pk, b, hh, m, the npadhmdntya spirant 
(which is not named, but indicated by an example, purushah pibati : 
the phrase is not found in the Atharvan), and the vowel u, short, long^ 
and protracted. That the semivowel v is omitted here is doubtless the 
fault of the copyist only, since the sound is not provided with a place 
elsewhere. The verses cited from the metrical treatise are as follows : 
sandhyakshareshu varneshu varndnlam oshthyam ucyate : upadhmdni- 
yam ukdro vah pavargas talhd matdh ; * ‘in the diphthongal sounds, the 
final sound is called labial; the upadhmdntya, u, v, and the p-series are 
also so considered.’ The Rik. Pr. (L 10, r. 47, xlviii) agrees with our 
treatise; the Vaj. Pr. (L 70, 80, 81) also defines the same sounds as 
produced upon the lip, and by the lip,* but then adds farther that in 
the utterance of v the tips of the teeth are employed : the same speci- 
fication as to the v is m^e by the Taitt. Pr. (iL 43 ; its commentator ex- 
plaining that in the utterance of that letter the points of the upper teeth 
are placed on the edge of the lower lip) ; and the latter treatise also, 
as in other cases, omits the vowels and diphthongs from the class. The 
descriptions of v given by the two Pr&tig^khyas of the Yajur Veda, as 
well as that offered in the Paninean scheme (which declares its organs 
of utterance to be the teeth and lips), leave no room to doubt that at 
their period the v had already generally lost its original and proper value 
as English w — as which alone it has any right to be called a semivowel, 
and to rank with y — and, doubtless passing through the intermediate 
stage of the German w, had acquired the precise pronunciation of the 
English V. Whether the silence of the Rik and Atharvan Pratigakhyas 
on this point is due to their prior date, or to a local or scholastic differ- 
ence in their utterance of the », or to the fact that, in view of the ex- 
clusively labial euphonic character of the sound they were willing to 
overlook the pecidiarlty of utterance distinguishing it from the other 
labials, I would not undertake to decide : but should consider the first 
supposition the least possible, and the second the most probable, of the 
thr^ 

26. Of the nose-sounds, the nose is producing organ. 

The commentary paraphrases ndsikydh by ndsikdaihdnd varndh, 


^ paxargaf ca tathA matak. 

* Weber misondertanda rule 80, aamAnaathdnakarand ndaikydutldhySh, to sig- 
nify that Ae nasals and labials hare the same tthdna and karana with one another : 
the meaning evidently is that, in each of these two classes of sounds, ithdna and 
karoM are the same organ : in the one case, they are both the nose ; in the other, 
both are the lips. 
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‘ sounds which have the nose as their place of production,’ and cites, 
without farther explanation, as instances, brahma (e. g. i. 19. 4), pay ansi 
(e. g. i. 9. 3), ^ Tff rf ET, and n, n, n, n, m : that is to say, the nasikya 
(see below, i. 100), anusv&ra, the yamas (see below, i. 99), and the 
nasal mutes. A verse from the metrical authority follows, sustaining 
this exposition : ndsikye n&sika sthanam tatha ’nusvdra ttcyate : yam& 
vargottamap c& 'pi yatho 'ktam eai 'va te matah ; ‘ in the case of ndsikya, 
as likewise of anusvdra, the nose is called the place of production ; the 
yamas, and the finals of the several mute series are also understood to 
be as explained.’ But there are grave objections to be made to this 
exposition. In the first place, the nasal mutes have been expressly de- 
clared above (i. 11) to be anundsika, and the anundsikds are the sub- 
ject, not of this rule, but of the next. Again, this treatise, as already 
noticed, acknowledges no anusvdra, and regards such syllables as the 
second of paydhsi to contain nasalized or anundsika vowels, which also 
fall under the next rale. We can hardly doubt that the commentator 
has here allowed himself to be misled by the authority on which he 
relies, and which may have treated the nasals in a manner essentially 
different from that of our treatise. The sounds to which the rule is 
meant to apply must be merely the ndsikya and the yamas. This con- 
clusion is supported by the authority of the Kik Pr., which (i. 10, r. 48, 
xlix) gives the name of nose-sounds (ndsikya) to the ndsikya, yamas, 
and anusvdra;* and also by that of the Vaj. Pr., which (i. 74) declarer 
the same sounds to be formed in the nose, and pronounces (i. 80) their 
place and oigan of production to be the same, only specifying farther 
(i. 82) that the yamas are uttered “with the root of the nose.” The 
doctrine of the Tkitt. Pr. (ii. 49-51) is less definite and distinct: it 
states that the nose-sounds are uttered with the nose, or else with the 
nose and mouth both, when their organ varies according to the varga 
or mute series to which they belong. 

II II 

O vj *s 

27. Of the nasalized sounds, the mouth and nose together 
are the producing organs. 

The commentator explains anundsikdk by anundsikasthdnd varndj^ 
‘sounds which have for their place of production the anundsika.’ I 
know of no other case in which anundsika is treated as the name of 
any part or organ in the mouth, and cannot but regard this paraphrase 
as an unintelligent and mechanical continuance w the same mode of 
explication which has been correctly applied to the class appellations in 
the preceding rules. Without any statement of what sounds are to be' 
considered as referred to in this rule, the commentary cites the follow- 
ing illustrative instances: dve ca me vihpatip ca (v. 15. 2); tisrap ea ms 
trinpac ca (v. 15. 3) ; catasrap ca me catvdrihpac ca (v. 15. 4) ; pumdn 


* The commentary of one of MiiUer’s manuscripts (see p. six), by a noteworthy 
agreement in misinterpretation with our own, tries to bring in the nasal mutes also 
as belonging to the class. 
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pumsah (e. g. iii. 6. 1); tatra pumtuvanam (vi. 11. 1) : they are cases, 
wanting both in brevity and variety, of the nasalized vowels only. But, 
besides the nasal vowels, the rule must be intended to describe the 
character of the nasal semivowel I (ii. 35), and of the nasal mutes 
(i. 1 1). In the production of all these sounds, the mouth bears a part 
not less essential than the nose ; each of them requires a given position 
of the mouth organs, to which the expulsion of the breath, in part or 
in whole, through the nose, then communicates a nasal quality. 

The corresponding definition of the Eik Pr., “ a nasal sound is pro- 
duced by the month and nose together,” does not occur until the latter 
portion of that treatise (xiii. 6, r. 20). The Vaj. Pr. (i. 75) gives an 
equivalent explanation ; the Taitt Pr. (ii. 52) says, with equal justice, 
“nasal quality is communicated by the unclosing of the nose” — of 
course, in any given position of the month organs. 

A verse is again cited by the commentator, as follows ; tnukhanasike 
ye vart^ ucyante te ' nun&stkah : samdn&syaprayatnd ye te savarnd iti 
emrtdh ; ‘ the sounds uttered in the mouth and nose together are called 
nasalized. Those produced by a like effort of the mouth are styled 
similar.’ The term tavarna, ‘similar,’ applied to sounds differing in 
quantity only, and not in quality, is used but once in our treatise (iii. 
42), and is not defined by it : the cited definition is almost the same 
with that of Plinini (i. 1. 9): that of the Vaj. Pr. (i. 43) is more ex- 
plieit : the other treatises, like our own, employ the word without tak- 
ing the trouble to explain it. 

II II 

28. Of r, the roots of the teeth are the producing organs. 

By the ‘ roots of the teeth ’ must be understood, doubtless, the bases 
of the upper front teeth, at which, according to the Rik Pr. (i. 9-10) 
and the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 38, 42), the whole class called in our treatise 
simply “dentals” (see rule 24, above) is produced. It seems strange to 
find them here called the karana, instead of the sthdna, of r, and we • 
are almost ready to assume a break in the anuvrUi of the term karana, 
and supply sthdna in place of it; and the more especially, as the cited 
verse favors the substitution: rephasya dantamuldni pratyag vd tehhya 
ishyate: iti sthdndni varndndm kirtitdni yathdkramam; ‘of r, the place 
is taught to be the roots of the teeth, or a point close to them : thus 
have the places of the sounds been set forth in order.’ The commen- 
tator farther adds : apara dha : hanumuleshu rephasya dantamnleshu 
vd punah : pratyag vd dantamdlehhyo •mdrdhanya iti cd 'pare; ‘ another 
has said : “ the place of r is at the roots of the jaw, or, again, at the 
roots of the teeth, or close behind the roots of the teeth : others say 
that it is a lingnaL” ’ A considerable difference of opinion among the 
Hindu phonetists respecting the position of the r is indicated by these 
citations and by the teachings of the different phonetic treatises. The 
Rik Pr., as we have seen (under rule 24), includes it with the other 
dentals, as dantamidiya, but adds (i. 10, r. 46, xlvii) that some regard it 
*** gingival. The Vkj. Pr. defines it as produced at the roots of the 
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teeth (i. 68), by the tip of the tongue (i. 77); the Taitt. Pr. (ii. 41), 
by the tip and middle of the tongue, at a point close behind the roots 
of the teeth : the Paninean scheme alone reckons it as murdhanya, 

‘ lingual.’ The separation of f and r from one another, and of both 
from the lingual class, is the strangest and least defensible feature in the 
alphabetic classification of the Pratigakhyas. By its effect in the eu- 
phonic system of the language, r is clearly a lingual, and can hardly be 
supposed to have been uttered otherwise than as our smooth English r 
is uttered, with the tip of the tongue reverted into the dome of the 
palate, to the lingual position. In this position, however, it cannot be 
vibrated or trilled ; and it is possible that in the laborious and some- 
what artificial pronunciation of the Vedic schools it was, for greater 
distinctness, thrown farther forward in the mouth, to the teeth or near 
them. 

As instances of the r, the commentator cites paradah purficih (ii. 13. 
3), punA raJctam vasaf} (not in AV.), punA rupAni (i. 24.4), jaghnA ra- 
kshAnsi (iv. 37. 1), agnt rakshAnsi (viii. 3. 26), agni rakshah (xii. 3. 43). 

^ TOTFrf 

29. In the case of the mutes, the organ forms a contact. 

From this contact (sparpa) of the organ with the place of produc- 
tion, the mutes (aparpa) derive their name. 

The Rik Pr. (xiii, 3', r. 9) gives the same definition, with the addition 
that the organ is also asthilam, ‘not stationary.’ The Tkitt. Fr. (in ii. 
83, 34, cited above. Under i. 18) implies a contact in the case of all 
sounds excepting vowels and spirants (ii. 45), not laying down any dis- 
tinction between the complete contact of the mutes, and the imperfect 
one of the semivowels. 

The commentator cites a verse which establishes a noteworthy ex- 
ception to this rule ; svaramadhye dadh.Au yatra 2 >idanam tatra varjayet: 
mrduprayatnAv uccaryav ida midham nidarpanam ; 'where d and dk 
occur between two vowels, there one must avoid a close contact ; they 
are to be uttered with a gentle effort; instances are idA (v. 12. 8) and 
midham (puru-midham, iv. 29. 4).’ This corresponds, if it does not 
coincide, with the conversion of these letters in a like case into a lin- 
gual I, unaspirated and aspirated, usual in the Rik and in some schools 
of the White Yajus, and taught by the Rik Pr, in i. 11, 12 (r. 51, 62, 
lii, liii), as resting upon the authority of Vedamitra, and by the Vkj. Pr. 
in iv. 143 as the doctrine of some teachers. Our verse does not indeed 
point out that the relaxation of the contact takes place at the sides of 
the tongue, and that the resulting sound is hence of the nature' of an I ; 
but this is altogether probable. 

30. la the case of the semivowels, it is partially in contact. 

That is to say, the organs are so nearly approximated that their posi- 
tion may be called an imperfect contact. The Rik Pr. (xiii. 3, r. 10) 

VOL. VII. 4G 
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calls it duhsprshtam, ‘ impeifectly or hardly in contact.’ The Taitt. Pr., 
as just remarked, does not distinguish the degree of contact of the semi- 
vowels from that of the mutes. 

The name by which the semivowels y, r, I, v are called — namely 
antahstha, ‘intermediate, standing between’ — is generally explained as 
indicating that the sounds in question, in the arrangement of the alpha- 
bet, stand between the mutes and the spirants. The Bohtlingk-Roth 
lexicon, however (sub verbo), defines it to mean ‘ occurring only in the 
interior of a sentence, never at its end.’ This latter interpretation is 
exceedingly unsatisfactory : in the first place, the definition would be as 
true of the spirants and aspirates as of the semivowels ; in the second 
place, it would not be true of the 1; in the third place, no letter could 
be called antahsthd, in this sense which could occur at the beginning of 
a sentence, as all the semivowels do. But the other explanation also 
seems too indefinite and indistinctive. Is it not more likely that these 
sounds were named “ intermediate ” in reference to the mode of their 
formation, as being neither by a complete contact, like the full mutes, 
nor by an open position, like the vowels? The name antahstha would 
then be virtually accordant with our own “ semivowel.” 

31. In the case of the spirants, it is also open. 

The final ca of the rule indicates, according to the commentator, that 
ishatsprshtam is also to be inferred from the preceding rule : in the 
formation of the spirants (f, sh, s, and k are specified by the commen- 
tary as constituting the class), the organ is both in partial contact and 
open — a rather awkward way of saying, apparently, that its position is 
neither very close nor very open. The Taitt. Pr. (ii. 44, 45) declares 
that the spirants, in their order, are uttered in the positions of the 
mutes, but with the middle part of the producing organ opened. The 
Kik Pr. (xiii. 3, r. 11) includes the vowels, anusvara, and the spirants 
together, as produced without contact, and with the organ stationary. 

In the absence of a varnasamAmnaya, ‘list of spoken sounds,’ or 
‘ alphabet,’ such as the other Pratigakhyas give (Rik Pr., introductory 
verse, and i. 1, 2 ; V&j.Pr. viii. 1-31; Taitt. Pr. i. 1—10), it is not easy 
to assure ourselves how many spirants the treatise acknowledges, and in 
what order it would assume thefn to stand. As we have already seen, 
the commentary accepts the jihvAmuliya and upadhjnantya, which are 
nowhere expressly mentioned in the text, but of which the existence 
seems necessarily implied in ii. 40. The class of spirants is then prob- 
ably composed of h (visarjaniya), h, ^ (jihvAmuliya), sh, s, and hp 
(upadhmAntya). The Rik Pr. (i. 2, r. 10, xi) includes in the class these 
seven, along with anusvAra; the Vaj. Pr. (viii. 22), only sh, s, h; the 
Taitt. Pr. (L 9), the seven of ouf treatise, with the exception of visar- 
janiya. 

32. In the case of the vowels also, it is open. 
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Tke commeutator understands, and doubtless correctly, that vivrtam 
only, and not ishaisprshtam also, is implied in this rule by inference 
from the preceding. He adds the whole list of vowels, both simple 
vowels and diphthongs, in their short, long, and protracted (pluta) form. 

The Rik Prati^&khya’s doctrine respecting the vowels was cited under 
the last rule. The Thitt. Pr., in its rules ii. 31, 32 (cited above, under 
i. 18), implies that in the utterance of the vowels the organs only ap- 
proximate, and do not touch one another. 

83. Some consider it as forming a contact. 

That is, the commentator says, some maintain that in the utterance 
of the vowels the organs are in contact ; others, that they remain open. 
The former opinion is too obviously and grossly incorrect, one would 
think, to be worth quoting. No one of the other treatises favors it in 
any degree. 

^Tft^rr^tT^HrFFT ll ll 

34. In the case of e and o. it is very widely open. 

The word eke, ‘ some,’ is no longer in force, but this and the two fol- 
lowing rules are more detailed explanations of our treatise itself under 
its own rule 32. For the pronunciation of the Sanskrit e and o, see 
below, under rule 40. 

The commentator cites, as instances of these diphthongs, eke iaranti 
(vi. 122. 2), oko asya (v. 22. 5). 



85. And even more so, in the case of d. 

The a-sound (“ Italian a,’’ as in father) is unquestionably the most 
open of all the sounds of the alphabet, the only one in the utterance of 
which all the mouth organs are removed, so far as is possible, from the 
path of the intonated breath, which is thus suffered to stream forth 
wholly unimpeded and unmodified. 

11V411 

86. The a is obscured. 

The modes of utterance of the short a, of the r-vowel, and of the 
diphthongs e and o, taught by the Pratighkhyas, are matters of special 
interest in their phonetical systems, as helping to characterize the period 
in the history of the language represented by these treatises. Neither 
of the sounds in question has fully retained, down to their time, that 
value which general considerations, and the euphonic system of the 
Sanskrit language, show to have been the original and proper one. As 
regards the short a, it was no longer generally spoken with the full 
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openness of &, or as its correspondent short sound. See what Weber 
says upon the subject, under Vaj. Pr. i. 72 — which rule, like the final 
one of Panini’s grammar (viii. 4. 68), prescribes that the short a is to 
be treated throughout as if coincident in quality with long a — a pre- 
scription which implies, of course, that in actual pronunciation it was 
difierent. Whatever degradation from its pure open quality the a had 
suffered must have been, it seems to me, in the direction of the neutral 
vowel (English “ short in hut, son, blood), which has so generally 
taken its place in the modern pronunciation of India, rather than to- 
ward an e oT o, as suggested by Weber. The term saihvrla, ‘covered 
up, enveloped, obscured' (antithesis of vivfla, ‘opened’), very well ex- 
presses the quality of this neutral sound, which differs from a only in 
not having the mouth freely opened for its utterance, and which does 
not, like e and o, call for a placing in position of any of the mouth 
organs. The Taitt. Pr. does not separate a from &, but says of both 
(ii. 12) that they are to be spoken ‘‘with the lips and jaws not too much 
approximated, and not too widely parted" — a description too indefinite 
to derive any distinct idea from. The Rik Pr. also fails to note any 
difference of quality between the long and short values of this vowel. 
But it is very doubtful whether we are to regard the silence of these 
two treatises upon the point in question as any evidence that they are 
of notably earlier date than the others, as Weber seems inclined to do : 
their peculiarity is much more likely to be due to a local or a scholastic 
difference of pronunciation, or they may have simply disregarded, as of 
little account, the discordance of quality between a and A. 

The commentary gives, as furnishing instances of short a, the words 
afvah (e. g. ii. 30. 5), ajah (e, g. iv. 14. 1), and aynih (e, g, i. 7. 4). 

37. The r-TOwels are combined with an r. 

In the grammatical language of our treatise and of the T4itt. Pr., 
varna appended to the name of a short vowel causes it to include also 
the long and protracted (pluta) vowels of the same quality : it is a de- 
signation of the quality, without distinction of quantity. The Taitt. Pr, 
(i. 20) gives a special rule establishing the usage. Thus rvarna means 
rkara, rkara, and rakAra. 

The commentator gives no explanation of this rule : he simply re- 
peats it with an added hhavati, and then cites a couple of phrases con- 
taining the r, viz.: idam pttrhhyah pra bkarAmi barhih (xviii. 4. 51), 
and pa/rdiV bhratrbhir aditih (vi. 4. 1). But he next proceeds to quote 
from his metrical, authority a few verses which are more to the point ; 
they read as follows, with the exception of the first and last lines, which 
are corrupt :....> rvarne svaramAtrd ya tasyA madhye ‘rdhamAtrayA : 
repho bhavali samsprshto yathd ^ngulya nakhaik tathA: sutre manir ive 
Uy eke true krimir ive 'ti ca ‘ an r is combined with a half-mora 


* rvarnasya madhye yuyapac ca eanorah. 

® anetta mdtratydihdydh pra^leshe u uhhayar api. 
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in the middle of the vowel mora in the r-vowel, just as a nail is with 
the finger ; like a pearl on a string, some say ; like a worm in grass, say 
others.’ With this accords quite nearly the doctrine of the Eik Pr., 
which says (xiii. 14) that r forms part of the r-vowel, and is found in 
the middle of it. Neither treatise attempts to define what constitutes 
the remainder of the vowel. In the analogous rule (iv. 145) of the 
Vaj. Pr., that remainder is (if the rule is in this point correctly inter- 
preted by Weber, which is doubtful; my own manuscript of the com- 
mentary is too corrupt just here to be made anything of) declared to be 

of the character of a; so that, according to Weber, r = The 

Taitt. Pr. does not, any more than the Eik Pr. in the earlier and more 
genuine part of its text, take any notice of the presence of heterogene- 
ous elements in the r and I vowels ; it only says (ii. 1 8) that in their 
utterance the jaws are somewhat closely approximated, and the tip of 
the tongue brought near to the parts immediately above and behind 
the row of teeth. The etymological and euphonic character of the 
sound in question is simply that of a vocal r, an r which is employed 
with the value of a vowel, as r has been and is employed in other lan- 
guages in different parts of the earth ; and there seems no good reason 
for regarding it as having originally deviated in mode of pronunciation 
from the semivowel r. But it is clear that, at the time of the Pratigi- 
khyas, the Hindus had begun to find that difficulty in its utterance and 
use as a vowel which caused its entire disappearance in the later forms 
of the language, and has made of it in the mouth of the modern Brah- 
mans the syllables ri and rt. If I may judge from experiments made 
in my own mouth, the bringing of the r far enough forward in the 
mouth to he trilled would render very natural, and almost unavoidable, 
the slipping in, before and after it, of a fragment of the neutral vowel, 
our « in hut, the “obscure {samvrta) a” of our treatise : of this char- 
acter, it can hardly be doubted, would be what elements the sound con- 
tained which were not r. 

38. Of the long and protracted forms of the vowel, the first 
mora is so eombined. 

The commentary paraphrases thus; dirghaplutayos tu piirva matrA 
samsprshtarepham rvarnam hkavati; which is a palpable blunder for 
samsprshtarepha hkavati: i.c. if the vowel is extended so as to occupy 
two or three moras, the r-element which it contains is not prolonged, 
but is found only in the first mora : the whole remainder of the sound 
is composed of the other element. The Eik Pr. says in like manner 
(xiii. 14) that the r is found only in the former half of long r, and is 
either shorter or of the same length with that which enters into r. 

Two instances of the long f are given by the commentator as illus- 
trations ; they are kartfn akshasva (x. 1. 14), and pilfnr upe 'mam, 
(xviiL 4. 40). 
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39. The ^vowels are combined with 1. 

This doubtless means what is more clearly and unequivocally stated 
by the EikPr. (xiii. 14, r. 35): that when, in such combinations as those 
which have just been described, I takes the place of r, the result is the 
|-vowel. The other two treatises, as we have seen above, treat the two 
vowels together, in the same rules. The use of the term harna in the 
rule would seem to imply the possible occurrence of the long and pro- 
tracted forms of the vowel, which are, on the other hand, impliedly 
denied in rule 4 above; they are also ignored by the Taitt. Pr., as they 
are hy the Rik Pr. in its proper text (i. 1, r. 1) ; while the prefixed in- 
troductory verses to the latter treatise, and the Vaj. Pr. (viii. 1), ac- 
knowledge them. 

The commentator cites, as instances of this vowel, paficadafena JclptAh 
(viii. 9. 16), and sinivaly aciklpat (vi. 11. 3) : the Rik. Pr. (xiii. 14, r. 35) 
notices the fact that the Z occurs nowhere excepting in the root kip. 
He then adds a verse from his^metrical authority : rvarne ca fvarne^ lah 
praplishtap ca yada tayoh: 1 1 iti tad ichanti prayogam, tadvido janah; 
the general meaning is clear enough, but the verse needs amending to 
be made translatable. 

n^on 

40. The diphthongs are composed of combined vowels ; their 
treatment is that of a simple vowel. 

The term sandkyakshara means literally ‘ syllable of combination it 
k the usual name for a diphthong in all the treatises excepting the Taitt. 
Pr. The correlative samdnakshara, ‘homogeneous syllable,’ is but 
rarely used, as indicating the simple vowels, when it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish them from the diphthongs (in our treatise, only in iii. 42). 
The diphthongs are vowel sounds which, though not simple and homo- 
geneous, yet form but a single syllable, and are treated as if they were 
simple sounds. Tliey are e, o, di, an. The two former would be more 
properly written at, ««, since the euphonic processes of the language 
clearly show these to have been their original values, each containing a 
short o as its first element, followed by an i or an u respectively. That 
they should be so readily composable of a and i, a and u, in the acci- 
dental and momentary combinations of the phrase, and especially, that 
they should be so regularly resolvable into the same sounds, if they did 
not actually contain those sounds, is not to be credited. The same evi- 
dence proves the other two to be made up of long 4, with i or u following. 
The mutual relation of e (ai) and di must have been nearly that of our 
I and aye. In the Prakrit languages, however, e and o have gained the 
pronunciation of the e in they and o in 7iote ; they have become sounds 
intermediate between, instead of made up of, a and i and a and u ; and 
they have acquired short values as well as long. As e and o they are like- 
wise pronounced in the usage of the modem Brahmans. But even at the 
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period of the Prhtigakhyas, and in the phonetic systems of the Vedic 
schools, they no longer had nniformly their original value. From the 
present rule, indeed, no such inference could be drawn ; but the one which 
next follows establishes a distinction in value between them and &i, au. 
The Eik Pr. (xiii. 15, r. 38) predicates doubleness of position of all the 
four, and goes on (r. 39) to cite fakathyana to the effect that a forms 
half of each, and * and u the remaining half : but it adds (r. 40) that e 
and o, by reason of the fusion of their parts, have not a sound in which 
the separate components are distinct. This might, however, be fairly 
enough said of our own ai and au {in pine, house). The Vaj. Pr. (i. 73) 
defines only ai and au as composed of two different elements (the com- 
mentary explains them to be and -^4-1^0 respectively), and 

directs them (iv. 142) to be treated as simple sounds, without seeing any 
reason for giving the same precept as to e and o. The Taitt. Pr. is not 
less explicit : it says of o (ii. 13, 14) that in its enunciation the jaws are 
to be neither too nearly approached nor too widely sundered, while the 
lips are to be closer than in a ; of e (ii. 15-17), that the lips are to be 
somewhat protracted, the jaws pretty closely approached, and the mid- 
dle part and end of the tongue in contact with the upper rows of teeth 
(jambhan ) ; and finally (ii. 23), that in e, as in i, the middle of the tongue 
js brought near the palate. More distinctive descriptions of our e and o 
could hardly be given : there is evidently no thought at all of the com- 
bination of two phonetic elements into one in them. On the other 
hand, Ai and Au are defined with equal clearness (ii. 26-29) as contain- 
ing each the half of an a (which some held to be of closer position 
than the ordinary a), followed by one and a half times i and m in the 
two cases respectively. 

41. Kot so, however, with di and du, in a rule of position. 

The commentator’s paraphrase is AikArAuhArayoh stkAnOvidhAne eia- 
varnavad vrttir na bhavati. What the meaning and value of the rule is, 
is not altogether clear ; I can see no other application of it than to for- 
bid the inclusion of Ai among the palatals only, and of Au among the 
labials only, since they are both throat-sounds as well. By implication, 
then, e and o would admit of being ranked as merely palatal and labial ; 
but the commentary to rule 19, above, treated these, as well as the others, 
as of double position, and as containing an element of throat-sound. 

A verse is added in the commentary, as follows : AikArAukArayoy cA 
'pi piirvA mAtrA parA ea yA : ardhamAtra tayor madhye saihsprshta iti 
smrtAh. The laskpAda is corrupt, and I am too uncertain of the scope 
of the verse to venture to amend it : perhaps the meaning is that, while 
the beginning and end of Ai, for instance, are clearly a and i, a mora in 
the middle of the sound is of a mi.xed character. 

This rule ends the first section of the first chapter : the signature is 
caturAdhyAyikAyAm prathamasyA 'dhyAyasya prathamah pAdah : sutra 
41 : ekacatvAringat. This is the only case in which the number of rules 
reckoned is assured by being expressed in words as well as in figures. 
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42. YisaTyaniya is abhinishtdna. 

The coromeDtator vouchsafes no explanation of the rale, but merely 
paraphrases it, as follows : visarjaniyo vamah : ahhinishtano bhavati ; 
and adds, as instances of vitarjantya, agnih (e. g. i. 7. 4) and vrkshah 
(e. g. iv. 7. 5). The term ahhinuhtana does not form part of the gram- 
matical language of the Praticakhyas or of Panini : among the former, 
it occurs only in this place : a rale of the latter (viii. 3. 86) determines 
its derivation and orthography, and the instances given in the com- 
mentary show its equivalence with visarjantya ; the Bohtlingk-Roth 
lexicon also refers {sub verbo) to several vocabularies which contain the 
word, giving it the same meaning. More significant is its occurrence 
several times in the grhya-s&tras (as cited in the lexica of Bohtlingk- 
Both and Goldstdcker^ also with the signification visarga* It looks 
as if it had belonged to an earlier grammatical terminology than that 
of our treatises, and had been retained merely as a reminiscence of 
something formerly current ! its introduction into our text is otherwise 

? jite unexplained, and, -so far as -can bo seen, without significance. 

robably it is an ancient name of visttrjaniya or wsarga, crowded oilt 
of nse by the latter terms. The Bbhtlingk-Both lexicon gives it, with 
wfetenee to this passage, the meaning “an expiring or vanishing sound 
{em mrklingender Laut),^ but this is merely a conjecture, and by .no 
means so well supports by the etymology erf the word (which would 
mggost rather ‘a sounding forth, a resonance’) as to be placed beyond 
the reach of question. Pacini’s rule must be taken- as conclusive re- 
specting the derivation and form favored in bis time, or by his school ; 
but the analogy of the words abhimdk&na, abhinihita, abhinikata, gbhi- 
nipdia cannot but suggest ah^iVifeAthana -as the true form, coming from 
the root stkA with the prefixes ahhi and ni. This would not, however, 
Telievc the obscurity investing the prinoitive meanii^ and application of 
the term; ,an obscurity which alw attaches, in some measure, to the 
word vxmrjawtya and its more modem representative visarga. 

,_43. The holding^ apart , of a consonant is abhinidlidna ; if is 
pinched, quite weakened, lacking breath and sound. 


•"rfet the' Word ever meaiis ‘a Soand 6f the alphabet in general,’ as stated in 
both the lexicons, seems to me very dool^hl ; I hare not access to all the authorities 
referred to by Bohtlingk-Both, but the commentary to Panim', abhinisktdno van^ak, 
does net necessarily imply any thing of, the kind, but may rather mean ‘an aiAi- 
mtbidna letter ;’ while, in to .citation, given by .GoldstUcker as an instance of the 
general meaning, it evidently signifies visaraa : dirghaiUniihtdndrAttm, ‘ (a name) 
ending fn a long vowel or in efsoryit.’ If the other oftes relied on are not less 
eq>fiv«etd tiian these, the general definitiim ‘ soimd’ mist be rejected. 
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We have here one of those subtleties of phonetic analysis which 
are such marked characteristics of the Hindu science. In order to any 
satisfactory understanding of it., we must call in to our aid theoretical 
considerations, as the dark and scanty expositions of the grammatical 
treatises and their commentators are insufficient. The phenomenon 
forming the subject of the rule evidently is or includes a defective pro- 
nunciation or indistinctness of utterance, and the two next rules teach 
us that it affects a mute which is followed by another mute, and one 
which stands as final. In what does the peculiarity of utterance of such 
a letter in such a position consist? A mute is a sound produced by a 
complete closure of the organs of articulation in some defined position, 
entirely cutting off the escape of breath through the month ; and it is 
by the breaking of the closure with the utterance of a following open 
sound that the mute is itself made audible. In speaking a p, for in- 
stance, so long as the lips are kept compressed, there is no audible 
sound ; but as soon as the contact is severed with the expulsion of either 
unintonated or intonated breath, in the passing of the voice to the 
utterance of some other sound, the p is clearly heard. A sonant mute, 
as a 6, is less absolutely a dumb letter before the breach of the contact, 
because it includes an expulsion of resonant breath from the throat into 
the cavity of the mouth during the closure of the organs, and this re- 
sonance is sufficient to indicate imperfectly the character of the contact. 
A nasal mute, as m, is yet less dependent upon the explosion for its dis- 
tinctness of utterance, since it implies a free flow of sonant breath 
through the nose, and so is continuous and even quasi-vocalic in its 
nature ; yet even the nasals, and still more the sonants, are explosive 
letters, and do not have a perfect utterance unless the contact is broken. 
A following vowel, of course, discovers them most co»npletely ; yet any 
open and continuaUe letter, as a semivowel or a sibilant, answers the 
same purpose, and in the syllables pya, pm, for instance, we feel that p 
is fairly enunciated. If, bowm'er, one route letter follows another, the 
explosion of the former cannot properly occur; the organs are supposed 
to pass from one position of complete contact to another, without any 
intervening open sound : the former mute is imperfectly uttered. A 
like thing takes place when a mute is final, or when there is no follow- 
ing open sound to break the contact with : we then have only that very 
imperfect hint of its pronunciation which is given by the formation of 
the contact upon the preceding open sound. We are accustomed, in- 
deed, in order to give distinctness to a final mute, to unclose the organs 
again after making the contact, thus whispering after it, as it were, a bit 
of a vowel ; and the absence of this unclosnre is remarked by phonet- 
ists as a peculiarity of the pronunciation of some dialects (ff spoken 
Chinese, rendering their final mutes almost inaudible : it is hardly pos- 
sible, too, to make one mute follow another so closely that there shall 
not slip out, in the transfer of the organs from one contact to the other, 
a bit of breath or sound, which greatly helps to make the former of the 
two audible : and of both these inoiganic or involuntary additions or 
insertions we shall see hereafter that the Hindu theory takes note : but 
they do not wholly remedy the theoretic imperfection of the utterance. 
That the indistinct pronunciation thus described is the abhinidhana of 
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the Hindu theory, or at least the central and most important fact of 
those comprehended under that name, seems to me tolerably certain, 
although it must be confessed that there are diificulties attending such 
an explanation : none, I think, that may not be done away by supposing 
that the Hindus had not made a complete physical analysis of the phe- 
nomenon, and hence that their descriptions of it partake of vagueness 
and inconsistency ; and also, that they have brought together under the 
name ahhinidhana things not entirely accordant, although analogous, in 
character. The difiBculty of the subject is sufficiently attested by the 
doubtful and discordant views taken of it by those who have bad occa- 
sion hitherto to examine it, as Muller, Kegnier, Weber, Goldstiicker 
(s. V. abhinidhdna). An alternate view to which I have myself been 
somewhat attracted is that by the abhinidhdna is meant the instant of 
silence which intervenes between the closure of the organs for the first 
mute, and their opening for the second ; that the Hindu theory regards, 
in the word dpta, for example, the utterance of the p as complete by 
the closure of the lips upon the preceding d, and that of the t as com- 
plete by the unclosure of the tongue before the following a, while the 
brief interval of suspended utterance separating the two acts is abhini- 
dhdna, This, better than anything else, would give meaning to the 
first word of our rule, “ a holding apart of the consonants,” and would 
accord well enough with the rest of the description, translating the last 
term ‘ deprived of both breath and sound.’ Fatal objections, however, 
to this explanation are : the treatment of the phenomenon as something 
affecting the former consonant, not interposed after it ; the difficulty of 
assuming any such interval of silence in the case of a concurrence with 
sonant and nasal mutes; and the non-applicability of the theory to the 
case of a final consonant. The term vyarijanavidkdranam, must there- 
fore be understood as used simply in antithesis to the mmyuktam of 
rule 49 : whereas, in other cases of concurrence of consonants, there is 
actual combination, with partial assimilation of the latter to the former 
(rule 50), here each is held apart from the other as distinct. This, it is 
true, applies only to the concurrence of consonants, and not to a final ; 
but it is allowable to regard as contemplated in a general description or 
designation of a phonetic phenomenon its principal case only, although 
not to adopt an explanation of the phenomenon itself which should 
shut out any of the cases included by it. If I am not mistaken, the 
term ahhinidhdna has also a similar meaning. Etymologically, and by 
its use in other than grammatical senses, it should signify, as a neuter 
noun, simply ‘ a setting down against’ the following letter, as distin- 
guished from an actual combination with it. That it is used in our 
treatise as a masculine is somewhat surprising, but cannot be regarded 
as an error of the manuscript. The word seems to be taken almost in 
the sense of abhinihita, as denoting the sound affected by the process 
rather than the process itself, and so to be attracted to the gender of 
varnah or sparpah : the explanations which follow it in the rule, it will be 
noticed, apply rather to the altered letter than to the alteration. The 
Eik Pr. (vi. 5, r. 17, cccxciii) treats the word as neuter, and defines it 
clearly as a process : mihdhAranam samvaranam ca vdcah, ‘ a repressing 
and obscuring (holding U^ether and covering up) of the voice.’ 
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Our own cominentary, as is its wont in diflBcult cases, leaves ns here 
altogether without valuable aid. It simply paraphrases the rule, adds 
the dicta of a couple of other authorities, and closes with a verse ; as 
follows: vyanjanavidharanam, abhinidh&no hhavati: piditay ea fvasana- 
dabhydm : apara dha : vyanjanacidfidratiam abhinipdto mdtro japano 
hhavati piditay ca yvdsandddbhydm : apara dha: vyanjanavidhdranam 
abhinipdto mdtro japane yuriitd bhavati antahpade paddnte vd piditah 
tanna eva tu: avahrMatara sthdndd avasannataraf ca sah: hinap ca 
pvdsandddbhydm yo yatrdrtho bhidhiyate. I will not attempt to trans- 
late the passage, as I could do so but in part, and as it seems incapable 
of throwing any valuable light upon the subject in hand. The most 
noteworthy circuinstanoe about it is its presentation of ahhinipdta^ ‘a 
felling down against,’ as a synonym of abhinidhdna. 

wm TOT 

44. A mute suffers abhinidhdna before a mute. 

The phraseology of the rule would be the same, if abhinidhdna were 
here intended to be taken adjectively, as conjectured above, and if it 
were meant to say that ‘a mute before another mute becomes abhini- 
dhdna.’ The commentary merely cites as instances the three words 
brhadbhih, samidbhih, marudbhih, of which only the last is found in 
the Athanan (p. marut-bhih, e. g. ii. 29. 4). 

The cases in which abhinidhdna alone ensues (only accompanied in 
part by duplication, according to iii. 28 etc.) are those in which a mute 
is followed by another mute (and, if itself non-nasal, then by another 
non-nasal) of the same or a succeeding series. Followed by a mute of 
a preceding series, it suflers also the intervention of fphotana, by ii. 38 ; 
if followed by a nasal, a yama is interposed, by i. 99. In an additional 
note at the end of the work will be presented a conspectus of ail the 
consonantal combinations occurring in the Atharva- Veda, with an exhi- 
bition of the forms assumed by them according to the phonetic rules 
of our treatise. 

The Rik Pr. (vi. 5, r. If, cccxciii) pronounces not only the mntes. but 
also the semivowels, except r, to suffer abhinidhdna when followed by 
mutes. This would, however, in the Atharvan te.xt, add only the 
groups Ik, Ig, Ip, Iph, lb, Im, and vn to those which by our own treatise 
admit the modification, so that the extension of the rule is meant vir- 
tually to include merely the I, a letter which our rule 46 shows to be 
regarded as especially liable to abhinidhdna. The I requires so marked 
a contact of the tongue at its tip that the omission of the breach of that 
contact by a following open letter may well enough have been felt by 
the Hindu phonetists as needing to be looked upon as abhinidhdna. 

H (I 

45. Also at the end of a word, or of the first member of a 
compound. 

The commentator paraphrases as follows; paddnte avayrahe ca sj>ar- 
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ftut^ tparpe paraldh: abhintdkAno hhavdfi ; but it is clear that the 
Specifieation sparge paratah, * before a following mute,’ has no business 
here : that case is included in the preceding rule, and the present pre- 
cept applies to the pronunciation of a final as a final, without any refer- 
ence to what may follow it. This appears partly from the nature of the 
case, partly from the analogy of the coire^xmding rule in the Rik Pr. 
(vi. 6, r. 18, cccxciv), and partly from the cited illustrations of the com- 
mentator himself: the words given by him under the preceding rule 
would be cases of avagruha in the parfo-text, and, of those which he 
presents under this, the last two are instances of avagraha before vowels. 
His citations are tAn : vah : yah : devdn&m (xi. 1. 5), ap su (e. g. i. 6. 2), 
iMavrkAn-im (ii. 27. 5), and khaioAn-it^ (ii. 31. 1). 

- The rule of the Rik Pr., already referred to, api ca 'vaiArte, ‘ also in 
patisa,’ is coincident in meaning with our own. The Taitt. Pr. takes no 
notice whatever of the doctrine of abhinidkana, nor does the Yky Pr. 
directly. The latter, however, presents a couple of rules which are wor- 
thy of remark, as having to do with the same general subject. In i. 90, 
91, it teaches that when a final mute stands either in pauna or before a 
following word, there takes place a release or separation of the organs 
bf prbductioh, the passive and the active organ, or stkana and karana ; 
that irto say, the contact is dissolved (Weber, and Goldstftcker following 
hirti, have failed to apprehetad the true meaning of the phenomenon de- 
scribed). This dissolution of the contact, in the case of the mute in 
pausa, is what was referred to above as taking place in our ordinary 
■p'roBunciation after a final contact-letter, in order to make the route 
more distinctly audible : as occurring before another word, it is analo- 
gous with the sphoiana of our treatise (ii. 88), and the dhruva of the 
Rik Pr. (vi. 11), although having a different sphere of occurrence from 
both of them, as they from one another : it is a formal release of the 
organs of articulation from the position belonging to the close of one 
word; before they take Up that belonging to the beginning of another, 
in order to the more distinct separation bf the two independent mem- 
bers of the sentence. 

46. L suffers abhinidhdna before spiranta 

The only spirants before which I is found actually to occur in the 
Atharva-Veda are p and A : the commentary cites instances of both, 
as follows: patahalpa vi roha (vL30. 2); »« gamishyati balhikAn (v. 22. 
,Sy,=pib*lhaf, nAma:^'!. nor are the combinations to be met with 

dn the text ja any other words than those here quoted. The rule and 
ite comment ;^e of partieolar interest as settling authoritatively the 
reading of the word, A^Ahta, ‘of Balkh,’ which, owing to the customary 
carelessness of the scribes, in not distinguishing Ik item hi (our own 
manuscripts vary between the two), has often been read and explained 
.,ns bahlika. _ ^ 

- Z is also noted by the RUt Pr. (vi. 6, r- 20, cccxcvi) as suffering abhi- 
nidhAna before spirants, according to the Qakala doctrine, which is not 
that of the treatise itself. By the VSj. Pr. (iv. 16) it is regarded as to 
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be treated ia tbe same manner as r in a like position, ^ before a spi- 
rant suffers ivarabkakti, or the insertion of a vowel-fragment, according 
to all the other Prati^&khyas (see below, rule 101) ; and the treatment 
of the Vaj. Pr. is virtually, though not formally, the same. The doc- 
trine, then, of the V&j. Pr., in admitting a svarubkakti between I and a 
fmirant, would differ little from that presented in tbe Rik Pr. — which 
(by vi. 11) would admit a dhruva, or (by vi. 13, r. 47, ccccxxii) even a 
tvarabhaJcti, after the abhinidhana of the I — except by omission of the 
<ibkinidhdna, of which, as already remarked, it nowhere takes any no- 
tice ; but our own treatise, by prescribing abhinidhana, and not allowing 
even gphotana after it, differs quite notably from the others. I must 
confess myself unable to explain why either I before a spirant, or the 
nasals before h, as taught in the next rule, should suffer or be regarded 
as suffering the obscuring process of abhirtidhana. 

^TIFTHf 

47. Also the guttural, palatal, and dental nasals before h. 

The instances cited by the commentary, in illustration of this rule, 
are as follows; jtratyan hi (iv. 19. 7); ffon hi (a fabricated case: the 
lingual nasal never occurs before h in the Atharvan text) ; krimin hantu 
(ii. 32. 1); amdn heith (vi. 29. 1). 

The only consonants ever found to precede h in the Atharva-Veda 
are r, I, n, and n. The first case, rh, is one of tvarabhakti (i. 30J) ; the 
second, Ih, falls under the preceding rule ; the other two are provided 
for by this rule, which is moreover, like many others in the treatise, 
cast in a theoretical form, or made more general than the requirements 
of the text justify. Since, according to the theory of this Pratigakhya 
(see ii. 9), no nasal ever occurs immediately before a sibilant, rules 46 
and 47 might have been cast together into tbe form : “ tbe nasals and I 
suffer abhinidhdna before the spirants.” 

The cases which this rule contemplates are in the Rik Pr. (vi. 7, r. 23, 
cccxcix) included in a much more general precept of the ^hkalas, viz^ 
that all the mutes except m, when final and followed by initial spirants 
or y, r, and v, suffer abhinidhana. 

48. Abhinidhana is also called dsihdpita. 

I translate in obedience to the commentator, who says : Asthdpita- 
soMjhaf ca bhavati : abhinidhdnay ea : etdny evo 'ddharandni ; ‘ it both 
receives the name dsthdpita and abhinidhana : the instances are those 
already given.’ Unfortunately, this alternative title for the phenomenon 
which we have found so obscure does not notably help our comprehen- 
sion of it : the word admits of being translated, in accordance with the 
explanation of abhinidhdna offered above, ‘made to stand up to, or 
against but it may also be rendered ‘ stopped,’ that is, ‘ silenced,’ and 
so may favor another theory of the phenomenon. 
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49. Any other combination of consonants is conjunct. 

That is to say, all other combinations of consonants than those speci- 
fied in rules 44-47 as accompanied with ahkinidhana are simply sam- 
yukla, ‘ yoked together, conjoined the precise nature of such conjunc- 
tion being defined by the next rule. The commentator says : aCah anyt 
vyanjanasamdhayah samyukla hhavanti: anye abhinidhanat padanta- 
sparcdh : * antahslhoshmcmu padadhhu^ ca samyujyante : ‘ other combi- 
nations of consonants than these are conjunct; other final mutes than 
abhinidh&na, before semivowels and sibilants commencing a word, are 
conjoined with them and then, instead of citing from the text any 
actual cases, he goes on to put the series of words with which we are 
already acquainted, godhuk, vir&t, drshat, trishtup (see rules 3, 8), in 
lengthy and tedious succession, before yati, vayati, rathe, pete, shande, 
and eaye. Tliis by no means exhausts all the possible cases to which 
the name samyukta applies ; nor has there been any restriction of abhi- 
tudkana to cases of contact between a final and an initial, as the com- 
mentator’s language would seem to imply. 

This rule has the appearance of restricting the term samyoya to such 
combinations of consonants as are not accompanied with abhinidhdrta. 
But such is not its meaning, at least as regards the general usage of the 
treatise: tamyoga is employed everywhere in the more general sense 
expressly attributed to it by a later rule of this chapter (i. 98). 

Nothing is to be found in the other Prati^&khyas corresponding to 
this rule and the one next following. 

50. The latter half-measure of the first constituent has the 
same organ of production with the second constituent. 

The term purvarupa is not elsewhere found in our treatise with this 
meaning, although it occurs twice in a like sense in the Rik Pr. (ii. 
12, 4ii. 7). The construction of the rule is also irregular, and its ellipsis 
of pararupena or parerui at the end {^parena is added by the commenta- 
tor in his paraphrase) is bolder and more obscure than is usual else- 
where. These anomalies may be owing to the fact that the rule is 
taken in its present form and extent from some other treatise, and a 
metrical one. Weber (p. 127) has noted that it forms a hsXi-floka, and 
it is actually cited as such by the commentator, along with the other 
MB-verse, as follows : p&rvarupaiya mdtrdrdkam samdnakaranam pa- 
fam : prafyayena bkavet kdryam etat surhyuktum hhyate ; ‘ the latter 
half-measure of the first element must be made to have the same organ 
of production with the succeeding element ; such a combination is re- 
garded as conjunct.’ We can hardly help, however, both here and in 
the rule, assuming a different meaning for karawt, from that which it 


' paddntat rpar^ah. 


paJdbkidkixhn. 
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has elsewhere in our treatise, and usually also in the other kindred 
works, and translating it rather ‘mode of production’ than ‘organ;’ 
and this is an additional indication of the foreign origin of the rule 
itself. The only instances given by the commentator are such as do 
not show any difference of organ between the two constituents of the 
conjunction : they are vatsdu virajah (viii. 9. 1), stoma asan (xiv. 1. 8), 
and ayam vaste (xiii. 1. 16). Of the accuracy of the physical observa- 
tions which could discover any actual assimilation of the first element 
of these and other similar combinations, in its final portion, to the lat- 
ter, I find it hard to say much in praise : I am unable to discover that 
any part of the t in vatsdu becomes an s, or any part of the « in vastd 
a t, any more than the s and t respectively become converted in part 
into the following vowels du and e. 

51. A syllable containing a short vowel, excepting before a 
conjunction of consonants, is light. 

The distinction of syllables, as regards their metrical value, is prop- 
erly into light {laghu) and heavy {guru)‘, long (dirgha) and short 
(hrasva) are terms to be used of vowels only. The neuter gender of 
the terms in the rule is to be explained by their agreement with aksha- 
ram, ‘syllable,’ understood. 

The Eik Pr. (xviii. 19, r. 37) and the Tflitt. Pr. (xxii. 16) have mies 
closely agreeing with this. The former also adds (xviii. 20, r. 42, 43) 
that a short vowel with a. consonant makes a light syllable, but without 
a consonant one still lighter — an unpractical and useless distinction. 
The Vaj. Pr. has no passage corresponding to our rules 51-54, but re- 
marks, rather out of place, in iv. 105, that vowels which precede a con- 
junction of consonants or a final consonant, or which stand in pausa, 
are of double quantity ; a loose and inaccurate statement, as compared 
with those of the other treatises, since it is the value of the syllable, 
and not the quantity of the vowels, that is increased in the cases men- 
tioned. 

The commentator gives as illustrations the indifferent words dadki 
and madhu, which we have had already (under i. 4), and shall meet 
with many times more. 

11 H 

62. Any other is heavy. 

That is, as the commentator goes on to explain, those syllables are 
heavy which contain a short vowel before a group of consonants, or a 
long vowel, or a protracted (plula) vowel. As instances of the first 
case, he gives takshati (takshati, ix. 10. 21) and rakshaii (e. g. viii. 9. 
13); of the second, gdldh (viii. 6.10); of the third, bhugai id&am (ix. 
6. 18). 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. i. 4 (r. 20, 
21, xxi, xxii) and xviii. 19 (r. 36, 37), Taitt. Pr. xxii. 14, Vhj. Pr. 
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iT. 105. The Rik Pr. farther adds (sriii 20, r. 40, 41) that, while a long 
vowel is heavy, it is yet heavier if accompanied by a consonant 

53. Also a syllable containing a nasalized vowel. 

The commentator’s , illustrative citations are the same which he has 
already once given us, under rule 27 ; it is unnecessary to repeat them 
here. 

The other treatises have the same rule (R. Pr. i. 4, r. 21, xxii, and 
xviiL 19, r. 38 ; T. Pr. xxii. 14), but with the difference that the former, 
admitting the anusvdra as a separate constituent of the alphabet, de- 
clares a vowel followed by anuivdra to be heavy. 

54. And at the end of a word. 

The commentator simply paraphrases the rule, and adds one of his 
staple lists of illustrations, viz. godhuk etc. (see under i. 3). The Vkj. 
Pr. (iv. 105, cited under r. 51, above) holds a like doctrine. The Taitt. 
Rr. (xxii. 14, 15) restricts the heaviness to such final syllables as end 
with a consonant, as our own commentator would seem to do by the 
instances he cites. It is not meant, of course, that in the combinatimis 
of the phrase the final syllables of words are heavy, but in the disjoined 
or poda-text, where each final it followed by a pause, or at the end of a 
verse or phrase. The Rik Pr. makes no mention of this case. 

Quynifn n ww 

55. Consonants belong to the following vowel. 

This and the three succeeding rules concern the division of words into 
syllable^ and the assigmnent of the consonants they contain to the 
proper vowels. It is a matter of pretty pure theory ; the only practical 
bearing it can have must be in determining whether such and such a 
consonant shall receive one or another accent, as being that of the pre- 
ceding or of the following vowel : and this itself must be almost un- 
mixed theory, since it can hardly be claimed that even sonant conso- 
mmts share at all in accentnation : certainly they do not do so con- 
sciously. The teachings of the different Prhti^akhyas are very nearly 
aecordMt upon the subject, and this general introductory rule is equiv- 
alently staW by all (R. Pr. L 5, r. 23, xxiv, and xviii. 17, r. 32 ; V. Pr. 
i. XOO ; T. Pr. xxi. 2). 

The commentator gives as instances again dadhi and madhu, which 
are to be divided da’dhi and ma'dhu. 

56 . The first consonant of a group belongs to the preceding 
vowel. 
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The coBiBseBtator here does his work very unsatisfactorily : he fabri- 
cates his illustrations, instead of drawing them from the Atharvan text, 
giving atra sati, ddravati, pradravati, and he does not note for us the 
fact that, in the combinations which he presents, the former consonant 
is to be doubled, by iii. 28, and then inform us to which of the two 
products of duplication the precept of the rule applies. In the Eik Pr. 
(i. 6 , r. 25, xxvi ; also xviii. 1 8 , r. 34), the name samyogadi belongs to 
the second letter, as being the first of the original combination or som* 
yoga, while the one preceding it is specifically the product of the dupli- 
cation (kramaja) : and the treatise allows it to be counted either with 
the preceding or following syllable : thus, either at- Ira or att-ra. The 
Vhj. Pr. (i 102) calls the first consonant of the group as it stands after 
duplication' and unites it with the former syllable: and in 
the same sense, probably, the term is to be understood in our own 
treatise and in the Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 4) : we are to write and divide at: fr<* 
sati, ad- dravati, prod- dravati. 

The commentary adds : apara aha: hasayamam purvasye Hi, of which 
the meaning is obscure and the pertinence questionable. If it has to 
do with the disposition of the y««a, it. ought to come in under rule 58 
or 104. 




■ 57. JAs does also ti final’ 6<inson;tat, 

The cemipentaty ofif^ onee tnore godbuk etc. (as under i. 3), . . ■ - • 
The eqaiveient.ja^s ef -the. other. .trestiees are Bik Pr. xviii. 17 (r, 
32), Vaj. Pr. i. 101, and Taitt. Pr. xxi. 3. 






58. And OH© gmergted-.by .^:«*»M^after r and h. 


The commentator oflPers no explanation of the rule, merely adding to 
it, in his paraphrase, the words purvasvarasya hhavati, and proceeding at 
once to give his illustrations. These are the same which appear again 
under iii. 31, and also, in part, under L 100 : they are for the most pa'rt 
words which do not occur in the Atharvan text, and, being much cor- 
rupted, are in more than one case of doubtful reading. A comparison 
of the illustrations under some of Paninfs rules (viii. 3. 26, 27 ; 4. 46) 
is of important use in restoring their true form. They are arkalt, ared 
(so under P&n. viii. 4. 46 ; MS. arlha, drtxd), vartah (MS. gartte, varito), 
hhargah (MS. bhagnah, hhagah: found in AV. only at xix. 37. 1), pr&h- 
nah, purv&hnah, aparahnah (ix. 6. 46), apa kmalayati (MS. apa brahma 
iayati, apa hyalati), vi hmalayati (MS. under iii. 31 vi hyalati), apa 
hnute (omitted under i. 100), vi hntite (omitted here), and brahma (e. g. 
i. 19. 4). In all these words, the consonant followng the r or the h is 
doubled, by iii. 31, and the former of 4he two, which is regarded as the 
one that owes its existence to the Icrama, or duplication, is to be reck- 
oned as belonging to the preceding syllable. Thus we are to read and 
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dhride ark-kal}, arc’ca, vart-tah, bkarc/’ga]f,pr&htf‘itah,p&rvv&hn'nah, 
aparahn-nat}, apahm-malayati, apahn-nute, brahm-ma. 

The rule i. 104 of the Vaj. Pr. corresponds in meaning with this, 
although more general in its form ; the Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 6) teaches that 
a consonant not combined immediately with a vowel belongs to the 
preceding syllable, which would leave only the final member of any 
group to be attached to the following vowel-: there are some exceptions 
made, which need not be noticed here. In the Eik Pr., the simple and 
frequent case of a consonant doubled after an r does not seem to be 
provided for at all : its rule (L 6, r. 26, xxvii) is constructed only for a 
case in which the consonant following the r is itself succeeded by an- 
other : one is tempted there to reject the commentator’s interpretation, 
and understand the rule to mean “ two consonants are reckoned as be- 
longing to the preceding vowel, when there is duplication of the second 
of a group this would make it accord with our own. 

59. A short vowel is of a single mora. 

The commentator gives ns again, as instances, dadhi and madhu. 

The word translated ‘mora^is matra, ‘measure,’ a term common in 
this sense to all the Priiti§akhyas. It is the fundamental measure, 
which cannot itself be defined by anything else. Only the Rik Pr. 
(xiii. 20) attempts to fix the length of the short, long, and protracted 
vowels, by comparing them with the cries of certain birds. 

The corresponding definitions of the other treatises are Rik Pr. i. 6 
(r. 27, xxviii) ; Vaj. Pr. i. 55, 56 ; T&itt. Pr, i. 33. 

II II 

60. The consonants are of the same length. 

The commentator’s illustrative instances are again dadhi and madhu. 

All the other treatises (R. Pr, L 7, r. 34, xxxv ; V. Pr. i. 59 ; T. Pr. 
i. 37) agree in assigning but half a mora as the length of a consonant. 

II \\ II 

61. A long vowel has two moras. 

The commentatoT^s instance is f&la (ix. 8. 17). 

There is no discordance among the PiAti^hkhyas upon this point : 
compare Rik Pr. L 6 (r, 29, xxx) ; Vhj. Pr. i. 57 ; Tfiitt. Pr. i. 35. 

arTMI^i^ll 

'O 

62. A protracted vowel has three moras. 

The instance cited is iddsm (ix. 6. 18). All the cases of protracted 
vowels which the Atharvan text contains are rehearsed below, in rule 105. 
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Compare the accordant rules of the other treatises in Rik Pr. L 6 
(r. 30, xxxi) ; Y^j. Pr. i 58 ; Taitt. Pr. i. 36. 

With this rule ends the second section of the first chapter. The sig- 
nature in the manuscript is prathamasya dvittyah padah : 62. 

II II 

63. The final of shash and puras becomes u before da^a and 
ddga respectively, with substitution of a lingual for the follow- 
ing initial. 

That is to say, shash before dapa becomes sho, and the dapa becomes 
dapa, making the compound shodapa ; and puras with ddpa,m like 
manner, forms purodapa. The commentator cites from the text the 
words themselves merely, viz.: shodapam (hi. 29. 1), purodapau (e. g. 
ix. 6. 12). Neither of the words is analyzed, or restored to its theoreti- 
cally regular form, by the pada-text ; and our treatise, accordingly, ac- 
cording to its own programme, has nothing to do with them : and the 
same is true of the words referred to in the three following rules. 

These two words, with others of somewhat analogous character, are 
treated in the Vhj. Pr., iii. 39-46. 

64. In the root irp, I is substituted for r. 

The whole commentary upon this rule is lost, and only its repetition 
before the next rule remains. Apparently, the copyist has carelessly 
skipped from the repetition of the rule in the commentator’s paraphrase 
to that with which, as usual, the whole exposition closes. The loss is 
of very insignificant consequence : the missing passage would probably 
have afforded us some instances from the Atharvan text of verbal forms 
or derivatives of the root kip or ialp, which are frequent there. The 
rule may be taken as the assertion of an opinion that the original form 
of this root is karp; an opinion rendered plausible by the derivative 
noun krp (see the next rule), and by the analogy of the root kar, of 
which the other seems to be a secondary form. With it corresponds 
Panini’s rule viii. 2. 18 ; none of the other Pratigakhyas offers anything 
equivalent. If our treatise has set itself to note the words in which a 
I appears in the place of a more original r, it should not pass over the 
words in which the root car becomes cal, as avicacala, punpcali, etc., 
glaha and glahana, which are hardly to be separated from the root grah, 
udumhala (viii. 6. 17), etc. 

il^Hii 

65. Not, however, in the words hrpd etc. 
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This is the first instance in our treatise of a rule stated in this form, 
the words or phrases to which the precept contained in the rule refers 
being conceived to form a series, or gana, of which the first only is 
given in the rule, and the others comprehended in an et cetera. The 
form of statement is characteristic of the Atharva Pratigakhya and of 
PfirUini, and of them only: the Vaj. Pr. employs it hut once (v. 38), 
the others not at all (R. Pr. iv. 39, where, for convenience’s sake, a list 
is thus referred to in one verse which is given in full in the next, fur- 
nishes but an accidental and insignificant analogy). It would seem to 
be the business of a commentator to give the list in full, but the author 
of our commentary evidently does not think so, for he very seldom, if 
the gana have any extent, presents us more than specimens from it. 
Here, he gives krpa pavalca (xviii. 4. 59), and krpat svah^ (vii. 14. 2; 
the reading doubtless is a corrupt one, and should be krp& svah, as is 
read by both the Sama and Yajur-Vedas, in their corresponding verses) ; 
also krpanah (krpandh, xi. 8. 28), and its derivative iarpanyam (not 
found in AV.). If these two words, which come from altogether an- 
other root, actually belong to the gana, it should contain also krpama- 
na3ya.(v. 19. 13) and akrpran (xviii. 3. 23). 

With this and the preceding and following rules are to be compared 
Pkn. viii. 2. 18, and the vdrtikas upon it. 

66. In pddam arigulim etc., r is substituted for 1. 

The instances given by the commentary as coming under this rule 
are ga^re pddam aiigurim (iv. 18. 6 and v. 31. 11), eahamdrdn anu 
daha (v. 29. 11), ydki mayuraromahhih (vii. llY. 1), and afvasya vdrah 
paru$hagya vdrah (x. 4. 2). The gana should also include paScdn^rwriA 
(iv. 6. 4), svahgurih (vii. 46. 2), anangureh (viii. 6. 22), and perhaps 
tirya (for tilya, from tila : iv. 7. 3) : angurim also occurs again in xx. 
136. 13. As counter-instances, to show the necessity of constructing a 
gatia, of a limited number of instances, the commentator cites anguli- 
bhyo nalekebhyah (ii. 33. 6), and bdlds te prokshanth santu (x. 9. 3). 

It is not in accordance with the usage of our treatise elsewhere to 
give, in citing a word or phrase in a-rul^ another fomr than that which 
it actually has in the text : we should have expected here 
The form ity evam ddi, instead of simply ddi, is found once more, in 
ii. 29. 

67- In case of the loss of a o or to, the preceding sound be- 
comes nasalized. 

The cases of elision of n and m are taught below, in ii. 32-34, which 
see for illustrations. The commentator offers here only the words 


’ lcrp<iwih. 
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vinfatih (e. g. v. 15. 2) and payand (e. g. i. 9. 3) — which are very ill 
chosen, .since, though each offers an example of a nasalized vowel, nei- 
ther exhibits an elision of an original nasal mute, according to any rules 
contained in this treatise. 

Corre.sponding rules to this and the following one of our treatise are 
offered by the other PraticAkhyas : see Rik Pr. iv. 35 (r. 79, ccxdx); 
Vaj. Pr. iii. 129, iv. 3; Taitt. Pr. xv. 1 : there are some differences of 
application, but ehiefly dependent upon the different inodes of treat- 
ment of the nasal mutes adopted by the different authorities, which 
will be explained in their place. 

68. Also in case of their conversion into y, r, or a spirant. 

The instances given by the commentary are as follows: rathan iva 

(v. 13. 6), salarrk&n ivn (ii. 27. 5), khalvan iva (e. g. ii. 31. 1) — in all 
the.se ca.ses, the final n is first, by ii. 27, converted into the spirant visar- 
janiya, the latter then changed, by ii. 41, into y, and this finally, by ii. 
21, dropped altogether; so that we have the successive steps ralhdn iva, 
rathanh im. raliidny iva, rathan ira — farther, rtiinr rtabhih (not found 
in AV.j, rtUhr nt irjate vari (vi. 36. 2), mo i-kii panlnr abhi (v. 11.7: 
the commentator repeats the tiist word in its pnda form, mo iti, at the 
end of the citation), and dasyhnr vta bodhi (iv. 32. 6) — in these in- 
stances, the final v, by rule ii. 29, becomes r, and, the preceding vowel 
being nasalized, rtun ut is converted into rtiihr uU 

As the n mu.st always be converted into the spirant visarjaniya before 
it becomes y, it seems supei-fiuous to make separate mention of the latter 
in the rule. The commentator apparently feels this objection, and ven- 
tures for once a defence, as follows : iishmano yrahanat siddhe punar- 
yrahan^na Tcim : nityatearh na syat: rtiinr ut f-rjate vafi ; ‘when the 
matter is made certain by the use of the terra uskman, why any farther 
mention ? it is because this does not apply to all cases, as is shown by 
the instance r/iinr id srjate vafi.' I do not see the point of this defence : 
it does, indeed, explain the mention of r in the rule, but it has nothing 
to do with that of y. 

69. And ill case of the combination of a nasalized vowel with 
a preceding vowel. 

The only cases cited by the commentary are those of the combina- 
tion of the initial vowel of nnfa with a preceding final vowel, by simple 
fusion or by the elision of the initial a ; they are : ubhav upanpi (pada 
upa-ahfu) prathama pibava (iv. 32. 7), somasyd 'nfo (vii. 81. 3), and ye 
vrthai/o yavd nirnpyante 'iifavah (i.x. 6. 14). 

Compare Rik Pr. xiii. 10 (r. 26), Vaj. Pr. iv. 51, Taitt. Pr. x. 11. 

4 II '^0 II 

70. In the passage purg-s/tu d hahhuvdn, the vowel is nasal be- 
fore the pause. 
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’ The passage referred to is x. 2. 28 : sarya di^nh purvi^ha & bahh{tv6n, 
where, in a case of doubt and questioning, the final a of Imbhum is both 
protracted and nasalized. The jMda-tcxt reads simply jmrvshah : a : 
biMu'anS: and there would be no call for such a rule as that given 
here, but tor the requirements of the kmma-te\t, in which habhuvn, as 
the last word in a verse, must sntfer porHidra (iv. 117), or repetition 
with ili interposed, and in which it might be made a question whether 
the nasality of the vowel should or should not be preserved before the 
iii. This- rule teaches ns that the nasal quality is lost before the itf, as 
rule 97, below, teaches also with respect to the protraction ; and the 
same things are taught once more by iv. 120, 121. The three last 
kmmapndug of the verse will be, then ; pnrnsha a babMiv&na : d babhu- 
vdnZ- baUeuve Hi babhuvdnz . 

fTFT II 0^,11 

71. Of the r-vowels, the part following the r receives the 
nasal quality. 

We have seen above, in rules 37 and 38, that the r-vowel is regarded 
as composed of a piece of a r, with a fragment of vowel sound pre- 
ceding and following it, and that, when it is long or protracted, the r- 
quality is found only in the first mora. Here we learn that, when such 
a vowel is nasalized, the nasal quality does not affect the r, but only the 
part of a vowel which follows it. Any one may perceive, however, 
upon trying the experiment, that there is no physical difficulty in the 
way of nasalizing tiie r itself) supposing the r-vowel to be properly ac- 
cordant in pronunciation with that letter throughout. 

The commentator cites bhumidrnham acyntum parayishnn (v. 28. 14), 
dimha pratndn (vi. 1 36. 2), and jandn drnbantam (.\ii. 2. 9). The in- 
stances, as in many other case.®, are wanting in variety and in complete- 
ness: as an cx.ample of the long vowel nasalized, we may take pitrnr 
vpe 'mam, already cited under rule 38 : no case of the protracted vowel 
nasalized occurs in the text. 

The other treatises offer nothing corresponding to this rule. 

72. U is nasalized when standing alone, before iti. 

In the pad(i-ie,\i of the Atharvan, as in those of the other Vedas, the 
particle is always written dn iti. In this rule, its nasality in such a 
silnMon is ’ noticed : in the rule next succeeding are taught its long 
quantity' and its exemption from conversion into a semivowel before the 
follbwring vowel. 

The term aprJeta means ‘uncomhined with any other letter:’ it is 
said also of the particles d and o (=dq-H) in rules i. 79, iv. 113, below. 

73. In the same sitaation it is also Ion", md^ragrhja. 
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The term pragtkya means, by implication, that the vowel to which 
it applies is not liable to the ordinary changes of sandhi, viz. fusion 
with, or conversion into a semivowel before, a following vowel. I say, 
by implication : for only in the T&itt Pr. (which uses, however, not 
pragrhya, but the related term pragraka) does the pronouncing a vowel 
pragrhya exempt it from change ; all the other treatises find it necessary 
to teach by a specific rule (see iii. 33, below, and the quotations there 
given) that the vowels declared to be pragrhya are not subject to eu- 
phonic alteration. The whole proceeding is somewhat analogous with 
that by which the Eik Pr. teaches the conversion of visarjaniya into r ; 
first rehearsing all the cases in which the conversion takes place, and 
pronouncing their visarjaniya to be rephin or riphita, and then finally 
declaring the riphita visarjaniya convertible into r. The word pragrhya 
is explained by Bohtlingk-Roth to mean literally “ to be held apart, or 
isolated,” i. e., from the combinations of sandhi. 

Any satisfactory reason why the particle u should be treated in this 
peculiar manner by the framers of the ^da-text is not readily apparent. 
There are but few cases in our text in which it assumes a long form in 
sanhiia (viz. eight instances : they are given under iii. 4), so that it can 
hardly be said to exhibit any special tendency to protraction ; it nowhere 
assumes a nasal quality in the combined text ; and it has hardly a trace 
of a proper pragrhya character : if, indeed, it be preceded by an un- 
combined vowel and followed by another vowel, it remains uncombined 
with the latter (by iii. 36, which see : only three such cases occur in our 
text) ; but, on the other hand, if precede by a consonant, it combines 
regularly with a following vowel (of this also there are only four cases 
in AV. : see ii. 37). It seems as if the protraction must have been 
made in order to give the word more substance as an independent pada 
in the disjoined text, it being the only instance of a single short vowel 
possessing such a value ; and as if the nasalization and addition of Hi 
were intended to mark it more distinctly as an exceptional case, requir- 
ing a different treatment in the sankila-XersX. Panini (i. 1. 17, 18) allows 
it to be read either u or un. 

The treatise now goes on to detail the other cases of pragrhya final 
vowels. 

. ^ II II 

74. Final » and are aiso pragrhya, in a form having a loca- 
tive sense. 

The instances cited by the commentator are ashtrt padaih krtiuts 
agnidhane (vi. 27. 3 ; the Rig-Yeda, in the corresponding passage, has 
the proper locative form, ashtryam), atojat&so dkarayanta urvi (xviii. 
1. 32), maki no v&tal} (xviii. 1. 39), and tanu daksham d suvatdm (iv. 
25. 5). This last, however, is a doubtful case, since the word tanu may 
quite as plausibly, or more so, be taken as nominative dual, ‘ their very 
selves.’ A more unequivocal case of u is mdyd in xviii. 4. 4, and it is 
the only one which I have noted in the text. There is also a single 
case of a locative in i not given by the commentary : it is ahhihruti, in 
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vL 3. 3. As counter examples, of final i and & in other than a locative 
sense, and therefore not pragrhya, the commentator offers dhltt v& ye 
(vii. 1. 1), tasyd 'mit, sarva (xiii. 4. 28). Of cases analogous with the 
former of these, where the t represents an instrumental case, there are 
several others in the text, as vii. 48. 1, '77. 1 ; ix. 9. 8. 

The jjoda-text carefully notes these locatives in i and u as •pragrhya, 
in the usual manner, by writing an Hi after them : thus, dihtri iti, unit 
ili, tanu iti, etc. llie commentator, in citing the several passages, 
under this and the following rules, always repeats at the end of each 
citation the pragrhya word, in its pada form, or with iti appended : I 
have omitted such repetitions, as unnecessary here. 

A corresponding rule in the Rik Pr. is found in i. 18 (r. 72, Ixxiii) : 
also in P4nini, i. 1. 19. The V&j. Pr. notes no such cases as those to 
which this rule applies : and the TAitt. Pr., instead of classifying and 
defining the pragrhya terminations according to their grammatical 
values, describe them all in an entirely empirical way (in iv. 1-54), by 
their pomtion and surroundings, whence its rules do not generally admit 
of detailed comparison with those of the other treatises. 

75. The same vowels, i and •&, are pragrhya as dual termina- 
tions. 

The commentator’s illustrations are ketM parshni dbh^te (x. 2. 1), 
indravdyd uhhdu (iii. 20. 6), ubhdv indrdgni d bharatdm (v. 7. 6). 

Corresponding rules are Rik Pr. i. 18 (r. 7l, Ixxii) and VSj. Pr. i. 93 ; 
both of them include also the cases noted by our treatise in the next 
following rule. 

76. As is also e. 

The commentator cites atrd dadhefe (v. 1. 3), rodhacahre vdvrdhete 
(v. 1. 5), Sa'di, pitardv rtviye (xiv. 2. 37). 

77. Also the words asme, yvshme, tve, and me, when accented. 

The specification “when accented” is, of course, meant only for the 
two latter of the words named, as the others would never occur other- 
wise than accented. Of the foar, yushme and me never occur in the 
Atharvan text : tve is found once, in a Rik passage (AV. v. 2. 3 == RV . 
X. 120. 3), and also, according to the manuscripts, in viii. 9. 9, twice re- 
peated, and each time written in the pada-Vext tvS iti, as a pragrhya : 
but the accent and the addition of iti are hardly to be regarded other- 
wise than as a blunder of the tradition, since the word is evidently the 
enclitic or accentless tva of the Vedic language : no forms of this en- 
clitic pronoun are found elsewhere in the Atharvan. The fourth, asme. 
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is also hardly an Atharvan word. It is found in three £ik passages, viz. 
iv. 21.1 (KV. vi. 28. 1), xviii. 1. 3 (RV. x. 10. 3), 42 (RV. x. 17. 8) : in 
another passage (iv. 31. 3), where the Rik (x. 84. 3) reads asme, all the 
Atharvan manuscripts have asma'i, which has been altered to asme in the 
edition, in obedience to the requirement of the sense, and the authority 
of the Rik reading. Another precisely similar case is xix. 40. 4 (RV. i. 
46. 6). The only passage where the Atharvan gives asme independently 
is V. 1. 3, where all the manuscripts except P. and M. (copies of th* 
smne original, by the same scribe) agree in reading it (pada asme iti ) ; 
here also, however, the edition reads asmaJi. 

The commentator cites no instances, but says nigame yushmadbhyd 
vibhakter ittvam ishyati : yushmakam : asmdkam : tvam aham itipr&pte : 
asme yushme tve me iti ca vibhaktyadegah kriyate. 

The Rik Pr. (i. 19, r. 73, 74, Ixxiv, Ixxv) notes asme, yushme, tve, and 
amt as pragrhya : the third, tue, when accented, and not a member of a 
compound word. The V&j. Pr. (i. 96, 97) notes asme, tve, and me, the 
latter when accented. Asme and tve are dealt with in Taitt. Pr. iv. 
9, 10. 

II (37: H 

78. Also amt, as plural. 

The examples cited by the commentator are ami ye yudham (vi. 103; 
3), amt ye vivrat&f} (iii. 8. 5), and amt agagre (not found in AV.). To 
explain the addition of the specification “ as plural,” he gives a counter- 
example, gamy atra, which is plainly one of his own fabrication ; nor 
can I find that the text contains anything which should render that ad- 
dition necessary. The V4J. Pr. says (i. 98) “ ami, when a word by 
itself;” the other treatises (R. Pr. i. 19, r. 73, Ixxiv; Taitt. Pr. iv. 12) 
see no reason for appending any such limitations. 

R'-liril li \\ 

79. Also a particle consisting of an uncombined vowel, unless 
it be d. 

This rule is meant to apply solely to the particle o, composed of 6, and 
u, which is found in two passages of the text, viz. o cit sakhdyam (xviii, 
1. 1) and gr&tam havir o shii (vii. 72. 2), both of which are cited by the 
commentator: the pada^text writes the o in the usual manner of a 
pragrhya, viz. 6 iti. To explain the addition of “ unless it be d ” to the 
rule, the commentator cites punar e ''hi vacaspate (i. 1. 2), where the pada- 
text reads, of course, a' : ihi. 

The form of this rule is not a little strange : why o should thus be 
made an exception from the next rule, and why, when there is no other 
particle, except d, composed of a sin^e vowel, it should be treated as if 
one of a class, it is very difficult to see : we cannot help suspecting here 
the influence of the general grammar: compare Pto. i. 1. 14, the virtual 
correspondence of which with our rule is as close as possible. The Rik 
Pr. (i. 18, r. 69, Ixx) has a similar precept. 

VOL. VII. 49 
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80. Also one ending with o. 

That is to say, as we must infer from the preceding rule, and as the 
commentator fills out the ellipsis, a nipata or ‘ particle,’ having o for its 
final. This is a strangely inaccurate description : it was bad enough to 
have the upasarga or preposition & treated as a nipata by the last rule, 
when combined with « ; but here we have nouns, verbs, prepositions, 
and particles all confounded together under the same name. The par- 
ticles, it is true, greatly preponderate in number and in frequency : thus 
we have atho (about 130 times in the whole Atharvan text), mo (16 
times), no (12 times), nio (7 times), and iho, yado, ango, evo, dosho (once 
each) ; but of prepositions we have o and npo (twice each), and pro 
(once) ; of verbs, vidmo, datto, atto (once each) ; and of nouns (pro- 
nouns), teno (twice), yo, and so (once each). In the form of the rule is 
perhaps to be seen again the influence of the general grammar ; compare 
Phn. i. 1. 15. The other treatises are not open to the same criticism : 
the Rik Pr. (i. 1 8, r. 1 0, Ixxi) declares pragrhya a final o, except of the 
first member of a compound; and the Yaj. Pr. (L 94, iv. 89) constructs 
its rule in very nearly the same manner. 

As regards the actual pragrhya character of these words, there are, 
among the nearly 200 instances of their occurrence, but 11 cases in which 
they stand otherwise than before a consonant or an initial a, and so have 
an opportunity to e.xhibit that character distinctly. These cases are : be- 
fore &, XX. 127. 13 ; before i, vi. 14.3, xiv. 2. 4, xx. 130. 17, 18 ; before «, 
xi. 6. 7, xii. 1. 7, 9 ; before e, ii. 9. 1, vii. 56. 5, ix. 8. 7. In xx. 1 30. 1 9, and 
only there, an initial a is absorbed by such a final o ; on the other hand, 
in iv. 9. 3, the metre shows that such an absorption of an initial a must 
be made in reading, though it be not so written. In teno (ix. 1, 20) and 
yo (xi. 4. 9), the metre shows that the combined particle u must be sep- 
arated from the final of the original word, and that the two must be 
read tena u and yd' u. 

The examples given by the commentary are dosho gaya (vi. 1. 1), 
ango nv aryaman (vi. 60. 2), atto havinshi (xviii. 3. 44), and datto asma- 
bhyam (xviii. 3. 14). 

81. Also a vocative ending in the same letter, before an iti 
not belonging to the text. 

Literally, ‘ before an iti not coming from the rshis,' or authors of the 
hymns ; that is to say, before the iti by which, as already remarked, a 
pragrhya word is followed in the pada-iesX. The vocatives in o, from 
themes in u, are not in a single instance treated as pragrhyas in the 
sanhitd of the Atharvan, but are always euphonically combined with 
the following vowel.* In the pada-text, however, they' are invariably 

* The cases are not numerous in which such a vocative occurs elsewhere than in 
pausOj before a consonant, or before an a ,* tbey are as follows : before d, v. 13. 6 ; 
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■written as if they were ‘pragrhyas, with the usual iti annexed. The 
object of this rule, then, is to teach that they are exempt from euphonic 
combination only in the pada-tt\% while in other situations they are to 
be treated according to the general euphonic rules (iii. 40, ii. 21). The 
V&j. Pr. (iv. 89) has a rule corresponding with that of our treatise ; 
it, however, seems to be inconsistent with a previous rule (i. 94), which 
teaches that a final o is pragrhya in general, and not before the iti of 
the parfa-text alone. The usage of the san^iVd-text is in accordance 
with the later rule, and not with the earlier, so far as I can judge from 
the passages which correspond with those of the Atharvan referred to in 
the marginal note : I am surprised that Weber has not taken any notice 
of this discordance between the text and the Pratig&khya. The Taitt. Pr. 
(iv. 6) says that o pragraha when it is not the product of sandhi, and 
is followed by a or a consonant — which is a rather absurd way of say- 
ing that it is not pragraha at all in sanhita ; since before a consonant 
its pragrhya character could not, and before a need not, appear. The 
Eik Pr., after declaring the o of the vocative pragrhya (i. 18, r. 68, Ixix), 
is obliged later (ii. 27, r. 52, clvii) to except it from the rule that^ra- 
grhyas are exempt from euphonic change, and to place it under the 
control of rules previously given for its combination with succeeding 
vowels. Finally, Panini (i. 1. 16) gives a rule precisely corresponding 
to ours, but gives it upon the authority of f&kalya. This whole state 
of things is something very peculiar. Why, when the o of vdyo is 
really no more exempt from change than the e of agne, should it be re- 
garded by all the jjarfa-texts as a pragrhya, causing so much trouble to 
the different treatises to explain its treatment ? 

The commentator cites, as examples of the rule, tvayy udite pre "rate 
citrabhano : citrabhdno iti (iv. 25. 3), yuvaiii vdyo savitd : vdyo iti (iv. 
25. 3), and manyo vajrin : manyo iti (iv. 32. 6). As counter-examples, 
to show that the vowel is unchangeable only before the iti of the pada- 
text, he gives vdya utaye (iv. 25. 6), manya tditd (iv. 31. 4), and babhra 
& me grnuta (v. 13. 5). 

q[^: iir^ii 

82. In drtni iva etc., the iti follows the iva. 

This is a rule which concerns only the writing of the jsarfa-text itself, 
and so, as dealing with a matter lying outside of the proper sphere of a 
Pr&tigakhya, is extra-judicial, and has no correspondent in either of the 
other treatises. It grows out of the difficulty, in a few special cases, of 
combining two methods of writing usual in the pada-i^xt. This text, 
in all the Vedas, always combines the enclitic particle iva, ‘ as if, like,’ 
with the word to which it is attached, as if forming a compound with 
it, giving up often, in favor of this combination, the division which 


before i, vii. 4. 1 ; before t, iv. 31. 4; before «, vi. 68. 1, vii. 26. 8 (bis); before u, 
iv. 25. 6. In iv. 32. 1, the final o absorbs a following initial a; everywhere else, it 
and the following a both remain unchanged. 
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would otherwise be made of a preceding compound : thus, nda-dhim 
(It. 16. 6), but udadkehdva (i. 3. 8). When, now, the iva happens to 
follow aprayrhya word, like drtnt, which ought to be followed in the 
poda-text by iti, in order to bring to light its pragrhya quality, what is 
to be done ? shall we separate the two parts of the compound word — a 
thing unheard of elsewhere — and introduce the iti between them, writ- 
ing artnt itt 'vd "rtnt-iva? or shall we allow the iti to lose its proper 
function, but still be retained at the end of the compound, in order to 
call attention to the pragrhya quality of the first member of the latter, 
and write drtni me 'ty drlnt-ivaf The second of these two alternatives 
is the one adopted by all the 2 >«<fu-texts, and the one which our rule 
here teaches us to choose. The Atharvan text offers but four such 
cases, which, for once, are all cited by the commentator ; they are as 
follows : drtni ive 'ty drtni-iva (L 1. 3) ; gharmadughe ive 'ti gharmadu- 
ghe-iva (iv. 22. 4) ; nrpatt ive 'ti nrpati-iva (viii. 4. 6) ; game ive 'ti yame- 
-iva (xviii. 3. 38).* 

88. A nasalized vowel occurring in the interior of a word is 
short. 

Here we have the general fact laid down, and in the following rules, 
to the end of the section, are stated the exceptions to it. The Rik Pr., 
in one of its later books (xiii. 7-10), treats the same subject, and the 
commentator is at much pains (see Regnier’s note to r. 22) to explain 
its introduction into the Prktiqhkhya, into whose proper province such 
a matter does not enter. Our own commentator seldom troubles him- 
self about little inconsistencies and redundancies of this kind, which are 
exhibited by all the treatises ; they aid in the general purpose of a 
Pratig&khya, which is to preserve the traditional text of the school 
from corruption. Thus, the Thitt. Pr. presents (xvi. 1-31) a complete 
conspectus of all the nasalized vowels, short and long, found in its text 
in the interior of a word, and again (xiii. 8-14), a detailed exhibition 
of all cases of occurrence of the lingual nasal, n. 

The commentator cites a third time the whole series of instances 
given above, under rule 27, and repeated by him under rule 53. 

84. In neuters plural it is long. 

The commentator gives, as examples, paruruhi yasya tamhhdrdh (ix. 
6. 1), yajunshi hotrd brvmah (xi. 6, 14), atto havinshi (xviii. 3. 44). 

An equivalent rule is found in the Rik Pr. (xiii. 7, r. 22), which far- 
iher specifies that the theme ends in a spirant, and that the long vowel 
precedes the terminations H and shi. The T&itt. Pr., ignoring all help 


* 1 liare given the words here in the fnll form in which the pada-text presents 
them: our commentator, in his citations, leaves off the repetition of the compound, 
writing lomply drtni ive ’H, etc 
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from grammatical categories in the construction of its rule, as is its 
custom, says (xvi. 14) that A, t, and u are nasal before « and $hi at the 
end of a word. 

II II 

85. Also in pdnsu, mama, etc. 

The commentator cites pdmun akshebhyah (vii. 109. 2), mdnsam mdn- 
sena (iv. 12. 4), panfayena (vL 129. 1 [should be p&npapena? the manu- 
scripts blunder somewhat over the word, but W. E. and H. read dis- 
tinctly fd«;:oj9e«a]), and pila bhumir apniA pansuh (xii. 1. 26). To the 
words thus instanced I have only to add pdnsure (vii. 26. 4), which may 
perhaps be regarded as virtually included in pansu. 

The form of this rule is quite peculiar, in that it cites two words, 
instead of one, as heading of the yana. 

HFT II ^Mi 

86. Also in a desiderative form from the roots han and gam. 

Of desiderative forms from the root kan the text furnishes us jighAn- 
sati (e. g. iv. 18. 3) and jighAnsan (vi. 99. 2), From gam we have no 
such forms, unless, in xii. 4. 29, 30, we are to amend yadd sthdma 
jigkansati into jigdnsati, which would very much improve the sense, if 
I am not mists^en. Could we trust implicitly to the Pr&ti^&khya to 
include in its rules no forms not actually to be found in the Atharvan 
text, this passage would be a sufficient warrant for making the alteration 
suggested : but that is not the case, as the very next rule, for instance, 
notably shows. The reason why these two roots are thus put together 
as the subject of such a grammatical precept may be to be sought in the 
general grammar; compare the equivalent rule in P^nini (vi. 4. 16), 
which offers also the same technical term, san, for a desiderative form. 

The commentary offers as examples the word jighansati (e. g. iv. 18. 
3), and the passage spoken of above, yadd sthdma jighdhsati ; and, 
although our manuscript here reads, like those of the text, jighansati, 
the absence of any other citation or fabricated illustration of desidera- 
tive forms from gam gives a degree of color to the conjecture that our 
commentator may have meant to ^ve jigdmati. 

II ii 

87. As also from the roots gdn, mdn, and ddn. 

Of these three roots, only mdn offers in the Atharvan text any forms 
falling under this rule. The commentator cites one of them, mtmdnsa- 
mdndh (ix. 1. 3) : the others are mimdhsamdnasya (ix. 6. 24), mirndnsi- 
tasya (ix. 6. 24), and amlmdnsanta (xii. 4. 42). The form mdnsta (xi. 
2.8), as not being of desiderative ongin, does not properly belong 
here, but, if genuine, should be included under rule 85 : it may be a 
corrupted reding ior mansta; we have the corresponding second per- 
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sob, mansthas, in ix. 5. 4, and there also a part of the manuscripts 
(P. W. I.) read mansthah. For ^An and dan the commentator evi- 
dently had no genuine instances at command, and he fabricates ftfan- 
sati, didansati. Here also it is a suspicious circumstance that a rule of 
the general grammar (Pan. iii. 1. 6) groups these three roots together : 
although, it is true, fear a different purpose from that which calls forth 
our rule. 

CflTOFr II II 

88. Also in a strong case from a theme in vans. 

The strong cases {pancapadi, ‘five words or forms’) are the mascu- 
line nominatives singular, dual, and plural, and the accusatives singular 
and dual. The suflBx vans is that which forms the perfect active parti- 
ciple : it is called in Panini by the same name as here, vasu. The 
commentary cites as msiBBc.os pareyivansam (xviii. 1. 49), pravigivansam 
(iv. 2.3. 1), uttasthivamah (vi. 93. 1), and papivansah (vii. 97. 3). 

II ^hi 

89. As also from a theme in iyans. 

That is to say, in a strong case of a comparative of the ancient forma- 
tion, or that produced by adding the primary suflBx iyans to the, gene- 
rally gunated, root. The commentator gives as examples freyAn, pre- 
yAnsAu, preyAnsah ; but the only strong case of this word occurring in 
the Atharvan text is preyamam (xv. 10. 2). 

II ^0 II 

90. As also from the root vid. 

There are two damaging objections to be made to this rule : in the 
first place, it ought to be brought in, if at all, after rule 88, in order 
that vasvantasya as well as pancapadyAm may be implied in it by in- 
ference from its predecessor; and in the second place, there is no 
need of any such precept at all, since there is no good reason why 
vidvAn, the word to which it alone applies, should not be considered a 
vasvanta, and therefore regarded as disposed of by rule 88. The Hindu 
theory, indeed, does not regard vidvAn as a perfect participle, and Panini 
(vii. 1. 36) is obliged to teach that in it the perfect participial suflBx is 
substituted for that of the present participle ; and probably it is out of 
this circumstance that the introduction of the rule here in question has 
proceeded : yet, the substitution having been made, vidvAn would have 
to he deemed and taken for a vasvanta, one would think, even by the 
Hindu theory itself. 

The commentator gives all the strong forms of vidvAn, of which only 
a part, however, are to be found in the Atharvan, and then winds up 
with an actual citation ; as follows : vidvAn (e. g. ii. 1. 2), vidvAnsAu, 
vidvansah, vidvAnsam (e. g. ix. 9. 4), vidvAnsAu ; vidvAnsam vrAtyam 
(e. g. XV. 2. 1). 
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CTOT II h II 

•o 

91. As also from pumahs. 

The commentary instances the five cases of pumans to which the name 
pancapadt belongs ; only one of those to which the rule actually applies 
occurs in our text : piimAn (e. g. i. 8. 1), pumansdu, pumamah, pumdn- 
sam (e. g. iii. 23. 3), pumdnsdu. Then he adds a counter-example, to 
show that the rule is meant for the strong cases alone : pumsi vdi veto 
hhavaii (vi. 11. 2). 

Here ends the third section of the first chapter ; the signature in the 
manuscript \& prathamasya irtiyah pddah : 91. 

3^ II ^^11 

92. A sound preceding a final sound is called its vpadhd. 

This is simply a definition of the term npadhd, and, to illustrate the 
rule, the commentator cites the two later rules, ndmyupadhasya repkah 
(ii. 42) and dkdropadhasya lopah (ii. 55), in which the term is employed. 
The Vaj. Pr. (i. 35) has precisely the same definition. In the Kik Pr. 
the word has a more general use, as ‘ preceding letter or word ’ (upa-dhd, 
‘a setting against or next to’): it is probably on account of this less 
restricted signification current in some schools that the two treatises 
first spoken of deem it necessary to limit the term by a specific defini- 
tion. The T5,itt. Pr. does not employ it at all. 

II II 

93. A vowel is a syllable. 

The precise scope of this rule it is not easy to determine; it seems 
to be rather a general and theoretic doctrine than a precept which 
enters in any active and practical manner into the system of rules of 
our treatise. The Vaj. Pr. and Rik Pr. have similar rules, and that of 
the former (i. 99) is expressed in identical terms with our own ; it re- 
ceives an easier interpretation than ours by being placed at the head of 
the rules for syllabication, which correspond to our rules 55-58, above. 
The Rik Pr. (xviii. IV, r. 31) states more fully that a vowel, whether 
pure, or combined with anusvdra, or combined with consonants, is a 
syOable ; as also (i. 4, r. 19, xx) that both the short and the long vowels 
are syllables; making the former declaration an introduction to the 
rules for syllabication and quantity, and the latter, to the briefer treat- 
ment of the same subjects in the first chapter. We may perhaps regard 
our rule as a virtual precept that the accentuation, which in later rules 
(iii. 55 etc.) is taught especially of the vowels, extends its sway over the 
whole syllable : or, on the other hand, that the accents, which in rules 
14-16 above were declared to belong to syllables, afiect especially the 
vowels. With the subject of accent the commentator seems, at any 
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rate, to bring it into special connection. Omitting his nsnal explanatory 
par^>h^e (a small loss : it would doubtless have been svaro ‘Ictharam 
bkavati), he proceeds at once to ^ve an exposition, of which a part 
occurs again at the close of the third section of the third chapter ; it 
reads, unamended, as follows : kim aksharasya tvaryamdna»ya mmryate ; 
arddham kratvasya •pddo dtrghasye Hy eke: sarvam iti fdnkkamitrah 
(under ii. 6 and iii. 7 4, fdnkhamitrih) : aksharaeydi 'shd dhdnam (vi- 
dhdna) vidyate yad ycid virtuvardhhdvah (yad yad vifvaribhava : the 
passage goes no farther under iii. 74) : svaram akeharam ity dhuh : tvet- 
rdd anyat vyanjanam sarvam j/rtfiak varmsdmdnyam dvyakldmjyate 
hudhdih. I translate, in part, as follows, not without some misgivings : 
‘what part of a circumflexed syllable is circumflexedf some say, ball a 
short one, quarter of a long one : Qhnkhamitri says, the whole : here is 
found no rule for a syllable [kroava and dirgha are said of vowels only : 
see note to r. 51, above] ; since, in each case, the vowel alone is con- 
templated [??] : now the vowel is declared to be the syllable ,’ and 

hence, perhaps, what is taught of the vowel must be understood to be 
raid of the whole syllable. Yet all this would appear to be rendered 
unnecessary by the rules for syllabication, which, as we have seen, hardly 
have a meaning if they do not imply that each consonant shares in the 
accentuation of the vowel to which it is declared to belong. 

94. The sound preceding an aspirate becomes a non-aspirate. 

The proper application of this rule, within the sphere of the Pratigh- 
khya, is only to cases of the doubling of the first or second consonant 
of a group, by the varnakrama, as taught in rules iii. 26 etc, yet its 
form of statement is general, and there can be no doubt that it should 
apply to all cases arising in the course of derivation and inflection, and 
that forms such as mrdhdhi, containing a double lingual sonant aspi- 
rate, are strictly excluded by it. Such forms, as is well known, occur 
in almost all the Vedic manuscripts, and those of our own text ofier 
several instances of them ;* which, however, we have not hesitated to 
amend in the printed text (except m ii. 5. 4, where the correction has 
been accidentally omitted) to ddh. 

Corresponding rules in the other Prhti 9 akhyas are : Kik Pr. vi. 1 (r. 
2, ccclxxix), and xii. 3 (r. 9) ; Vaj. Pr. iv. 106 ; Taitt. Pr, xiv. 5 : that of 
the Vkj. Pr. and the former one of the Rik Pr. are restricted in terms 
to the rases of duplication arising under the rules of the varmkrtma; 
the others are general precepts, like our own. 

The examples given by the commentary are such as illustrate the ap- 
plication of the rule to forms of derivation and inflection, as well as of 
kratna ; they are iddham {sam-iddham, vii. 74. 4), dugdham (e. g. x. 6. 


* The d«t^ are as follows; 2.6.4, aU the MSS. dhdk; tu.46. 1 , aU do.; 
vu. 97. 7, fi. I. do., the rest dh; xL 1. 29, Bp. dh only, all the rest dhdh; xi. 1. 81, 
first time, an dWA; second time, Bp. dA, the rest dAdA/ xu. 2. 19, B.'dAdA, aU the 
rest dh; xviii. 3. 42, aU dhdh; xviu. 4. 1 do.; xviii. 4. 66 do. Ihe tnie reading, 
ddA, it not given in a riagle instance by any of the MSS. 
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31), nanv d rurttddhre (iv. 31.3: ordinary reading rwrudhre; but in 
this instance, as occasionally elsewhere, the pada manuscript obeys the 
rules of the krama, and gives ruruddhre), yo daddhre (xviii. 3. 63, 
dadkre), valagam vd nicakkknuh (x. 1. 18, nicakhnuh). The commenta- 
tor then once more commences his citations from his metrical authority, 
and gives the verse pralharndp ca dvitiydndm samyoge praiyanantaram : 
trttydf ea caturthdndm etat sarvatra lakskanam ; ‘ first mutes are sub- 
stituted for seconds, when directly preceding the latter in a group ; and 
thirds in like manner for fourths : this is a rule of universal application.’ 

II Hn 

95. Conversion is according to propinquity. 

That is to say, when any sound is ordered to be changed into another, 
of any class or description, we are to convert it into that one which is 
nearest to it, in situation or in character. The commentator, after his 
customary repetition of the rule, by way of paraphrase, with the bare ad- 
dition of bhavati, proceeds, without any farther explanation, to cite three 
rules in the interpretation of which it needs to he applied. The first 
of these is ii. 31, to the effect that m before a mute is converted into a 
letter of the same position with it : which, by this rule, must be under- 
stood, m being a nasal, to mean the nasal letter of the series, and not 
either of the non-aspirate or aspirate surds or sonants. The second is 
ii. 40, by which the visarjaniya is to be made of like position with a 
following surd mute, and, by our rule, still a spirant of like position 
with the latter. The third example is iii. 39, which prescribes the con- 
version of a vowel into a semivowel ; and this semivowel, by our rute, 
must be that of the same class with the vowel : we are not to change i 
into V, or « into r, etc. There are other rules to which the present 
precept applies ; so, in explaining the one next preceding, it may be 
looked upon as determining the non-aspirate into which the duplication 
of an aspirate is converted to be surd or sonant according as the aspirate 
is surd or sonant (a matter which, in the other treatises, is expressly 
prescribed in the rules themselves, and not left for inference) : and pos- 
sibly its bearing upon that rule is the reason why it is introduced here, 
rather than elsewhere in the treatise. Similar prescriptions are found, 
in the Rik Pr. (i. 14, r. 56, Ivii) and the Vaj. Pr. (i. 142). 

u ^ \ii 

96. In khanvakkdsi and kJidimakhdsi, the i following the d is 
unaccented. 

This is a special rule, evidently intended to guard against an appre- 
hended mispronunciation. The two words in question (iv. 15. 1^ are 
meant for imitations of the croaking of frogs, and are probably for khan- 
vakhdi, kkdiniakhdi, with protraction (pluti) of the final syllable: and 
it is feared that, without particular caution, the final i will be made to 
50 
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share in the irregular accent which falls upon the protracted vowel, 
both words being doubly accented, on the first and third syllables.* 

wm u n 

97. In avacd and d babhuvdn, witli iti, the e is not protracted. 

The commentator, after paraphrasing the rule, adds simply avafe Hi, 
hahMive 'ti. The two passages referred to are found at xii. 4. 42 and 
X. 2. 28, and they read, in the pada and sanhitd texts, as follows : 

p- I ?rT I II B J ^ II — «• W I 

They are not analogous cases, as regards the action of the present 
rule, since one of them actually contains an iti, while, in the otlier, no 
iti follows the protracted vowel in either the sanhita or the pada texts, 
but only in the i-rama-text (see the note to rule 70). All the sanhita 
manuscripts, however, observe the precept of our treatise in making the 
combination of avaf&3 with the succeeding word, and accordingly its 
protraction, which is assured by this rule and by i. 105, and which is 
exhibited by the pada-iext, entirely disappears in sanhitA — a strange 
imperfection of the latter text, and one which, if it did not exhibit itself 
in all the manuscripts, we should be very loth to introduce, upon the 
sole authority of this rule of the Prati^&khya. 

By Yaj. Pr. iv. 88, a final pluta vowel retains its pluti before iti, and 
the closing krama-pada of our second verse would be babhuvan iti ba- 
bhuvan, instead of babhuve Hi babhuvan. Neither of the other Vedic 
texts appears to present any case analogous with the other one which 
forms the subject of our rule. 

II H II 

98. Consonants not separated by vowels form a conjunction. 

With this definition of a samyoga, a conjunction or group of conso- 
nants — which, as already noticed, is much more comprehensive than 
that which would seem to be implied in the definition of samyukta 
given above, in rule 49 — agree those of the other treatises (R. Pr. i. 7, 
r. 37, xxxviii ; Y. Pr. i. 48 : T. Pr. offers nothing corresponding). 

The commentator^s paraphrase of the rule, with the accompanying 
examples, forms a verse, as follows: vyanjandny avyavetani svar&ih 


* E. L and H. read the first word Tchanvakhitsi, with a single accent only, and 
the printed text has — wrongly, as it seems to me — followed their authority instead 
of that of the other manuscripts : and also, by some inexplicable oversight, signs 
of accent have become attached to the pluti figpires, as if the preceding o’a were 
circumflex, and the following i’s acute. The line ought to read as follows : 
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samyogo bkavati: agnir indrap ca tusktap ca wksTiah plaksho nidarpa- 
nam. The word tushta is not found in the Atharvan, nor plaksha, ex- 
cepting in the form plakshdt (v. 5. 5). 

99. After a non-nasal and before a nasal mute, in the same 
word, is made the insertion of yamas, suited to each case. 

The commentator treats this intricate subject with the utmost possi- 
ble brevity, merely paraphrasing the rule, as follows: samdnapade ’nut- 
iamat sparpdt: utlame paratah aparpe yamair vyavadhanam bhavati: 
yathasamkhyam : — and adding as instances aapatnam (vii. 109. 3), pra- 
dhnaii (not found in AY. ; the word most nearly resembling it is crath- 
nanah [xiv. 1. oT], for which it may not impossibly be a false reading of 
the manuscript), yajnah (e. g. iv. 11. 4), and grbhndti (MS. grhnati, 
which is no example of a yama : the only fonn in the AV. admitting 
yama is grbhnami [iii. 8. 6]). Unfortunately, we cannot be permitted 
to dismiss the subject in such an off-hand manner, but must endeavor 
to ascertain, by the aid of the other treatises and of phonetical theory, 
what these yamas are. 

We have already seen (under rule 43) that the euphonic system of 
the Prati^akhya does not allow one mute to follow another by a simple 
consonantal conjunction, but regards the former of the two as suffering 
a modification which robs it of part of its distinct quality. Now we have 
the farther direction, which must be taken as to that extent limiting the 
former, that, within the limits of a simple word, if the latter consonant is 
nasal and the former not so, there is interposed between the two a yama, 
or ‘twin’ to one of the other letters. This is all that our treatise savs 
of the yamas : none of its other rules mention them, although one or 
two may be regarded as referring to them, and are so interpreted bv the 
commentator — from whose explication of rule 26, above, we have learned 
that they are of nasal character. The T&itt. Ur. is not more explicit : 
it merely says (xxi. 12, 13) : “after a mute not nasal, when followed by 
a na.sal, are inserted, in each several case, nose-sounds (ndsikya) : these 
some call yamas''' The \ aj. Pr., where it teaches the occurrence of the 
yamas (iv. 160), calls them vicheda, ‘separation,’ a word which it does 
not elsewhere employ ; its doctrine is : “ within a word, a non-nasal be- 
fore a nasal suffers separation ” — that is, it is to be inferred, a separation 
or division of itself into two parts, which are as twins to one another — 
and the yamas have elsewhere been stated to be nose-sounds (i. Vt), and 
formed by the root of the nose (i. 82). The Kik Pr. is decidedly more 
elaborate in its description. After stating (i. 10) that the yamas are 
nose-sounds, it goes on to say (vi. 8-10) that the non-nasal mutes, be- 
fore following nasals, become their own “twins'’ — that is to sav, if we 
rightly understand it, each becomes a pair of twins of its own nature; 
what is left of the original mute being one of the pair, and its nasal 
counterpart the other ; the latter being esirecially the yataa, or the twin 
which is added to make up the pair. The yama is then declared to be 
similar to its original [prakrtt) ; or, it is said, there is an audible utter- 
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ance in the mouth, of the same quantity with the yama ; but the oflcice 
of the suffixed sound is not diverse from that of its original All this 
seems intended to be very explicit, but it is so far from being perspicu- 
ous that it has led both the editors of the Rik Pr., or allowed them to 
fall, into the very serious error of supposing the yama to be something 
prefixed to the non-nasal mute, instead of interposed between it and the 
following nasal Phonetic analysis does not, as it seems to me, help us 
to recognize the yama of the Hindu grammarians as any necessary ac- 
companiment of the utterance of a mute and nasal, but will lead us to 
a plausible explanation of what they must have called by the name.* A 
nasal is a sound in the production of which there is an expulsion of in- 
tonated breath through the passages of the nose, at the same time that 
the mouth organs are closed in the position in which an ordinary mute 
is uttered ; in any language, then, there will naturally be as many nasals 
as there are classes of mutes, and tlie unusually complete alphabet of 
the Sanskrit language recognizes and distinguishes them all If, now, 
we pronounce a t before a following m, as in atma, the /, in the first 
place, suffers abhinidkana, losing the explosion which is essential to its 
full utterance: the organs pass, without intervening unclosnre, from 
the dental contact to the labial contact, by which latter the m is pro- 
duced, with expulsion of sound through the nose. By taking sufficient 
pains, we can make the nasal utterance so closely simultaneous with the 
labial explosion that nothing shall be audible except the t and the m. 
But we may also commence the nasal sound a perceptible interval be- 
fore the explosion, and we shall even be most likely to do so in a labored 
utterance : if it be made to begin after the labial position is taken up, 
the nasal resonance is merely a preface to the m, and a dwelling upon it 
before the explosion : but if we utter sound through the nose before 
transferring the organs from the dental to the labial contact, we give 
origin to a kind of nasal counterpart to the as a transition sound from 
it to the m. If this is not the yama of the Hindu grammarians, I am 
utterly at a loss to conjecture what the latter should be. The theory 
which recognizes it might be compared with that which, in rule 50, 
above, taught a general assimilation of the former consonant of a group, 
in its final portion, to the latter ; it is still more nearly analogous with 
the surd which, by ii. 9, is inserted between a final nasal and a following 
sibilant : this arises, like the yama, by an exchange of the emission (the 
amipraddna) belonging to the former letter for that belonging to the 
latter b^re the transfer of the organs from the one position to the 
other; and the t thus introduced, for example, between a n and a » 
has just as good a right to be called the yama or counterpart of the 
former letter, as has the n inserted after t before to. That the utterance 
of the intermediate sound thus described is not necessary, and can 
readily be avoided, is no objection to our interpretation of the Hindu 
theory : in the studied explicitness of the scholastic utterance, and with 
a phonetical science which delighted itself with subtleties, and of which 
the strong tendency was to grow from descriptive into prescriptive, such 


* That Muller pronounces the theory (p. cxxii) ■' perfectly clear aad fiyMologi- 
cally compreheDsiole” must go for Dothiog, considering bis entire misaf^refaensKMi 
of the situation and character of the yama. 
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trausition sounds would naturally enough rise to a distinctness and a 
generality of occurrence much beyond what they were original!}’ en- 
titled to. A much more serious difficulty is, that the theory of the 
yama allows its occurrence between an aspirate mute and a nasal : 
and we should suppose that the unclosure and brief emission of un- 
intonated breath constituting the aspiration would form an impassible 
barrier between the two letters, the nasal utterance being unable to 
precede it, and the position of contact of the former letter to follow 
it, so that no nasal counterpart to the former letter could be uttered. 
I see no way of getting over this difficulty, excepting by supposing 
an inaccuracy in the analysis of the Hindu phonetists : a serious charge, 
it may seem, but one of which I should be glad to see them relieved 
by any other intelligible explanation of the yama. If the whole theory 
of the phenomenon were more solidly founded and more accurately 
worked out by them, I should not think they need have explained it in 
a manner to cause their interpreters so much perplexity. The perplexity, 
indeed, is not confined to the modem expositors ; the ancient comment- 
ators themselves (see Muller, p. cxxiii) seem to have been somewhat in 
doubt as to how many ditferent yamas there are, whether twenty, one 
for each of the non-nasal mutes, or a smaller number. The orthodox 
doctrine of the Rik Pr. seems to be that of twenty : but its commenta- 
tor says that there arc only four; one for all the first mutes, one for all 
the seconds, and so on; and the commentary to T&itt. Pr. xxi. 12 sup- 
ports the same view.* This latter view, however, appears to me pecu- 
liarly indefensible ; I cannot at all see how the nasal counterparts of 
the tenues of the five mute series should be identical with one another ; 
nor, on the other hand, how they should be physically diflFerent from 
the yamas of the following mutes of each series respectively ; although 
it might well enough be loosely said, considering their title of “ twins,” 
that there are as many of them as of the sounds to which they sustain 
that relation. Physically, it would seem necessary that a nasal transi- 
tion-sound between two mutes should be of the nature either of the 
first or of the second : if of the second, and that second a nasal, it 
would be indistinguishable from it ; if of the first, it would be identical 
with the nasal of that series (except as being abhinihita, or wanting the 
explosion), and so the same for all the mutes of the aeries. The doc- 
trine of our own treatise upon this point is not entirely clear, since its ex- 
pression, yathasamkhyam, ‘ according to their number,’ might possibly 
be taken as referring either to the non-nasal or to the nasal mutes : yet 
it is, without much doubt, to be understood of the former ; and we are 
to allow theoretically the existence of twenty yamas, although only 
thirteen of them — viz. those of k, kh, g, gh, c,j, t, I, th, d, dh, p, bAf — 
occur in the Atharvau text. 


* Weber (p. 125) suggests that the discordance among the authorities upon this 
point may have grown out of the circumstance that, in speaking of the yamas, 
those of a single series of mutes are sometimes taken as representatives of the 
whole class, and treated as standing for them all. This seems very plausible ; but 
we can hardly acquit the later expositors of having been misled by this usage into 
the belief that there are only four yamas, and not twenty. 

f For the details, see the additional note on the consonantal combinations in 
general. 
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In the examples which he gives under this rule, the commentator 
does not attempt to write the yamas. Above, under rules 13 and 
26, w'here the yamas were instanced, they were — taking those of the 
guttural mutes as representatives of the class — written by the mutes 
with an anusvara sign above: viz. lET! the anusvara being evi- 

dently intended here exceptionally to indicate the nasal quality of the 
consonant itself, and not of the following vowel. The method of the 
commentary to the Eik Pr. (see Muller, p. xix) is the same, or, in other 
manuscript^ ^ i w i if i and this last mode Weber (under i. 80) con- 
jectures, with much plausibility, to have arisen from writing the guttu- 
ral nasal 3 under the other letters, since this would be the most accu- 
rate method which the alphabet renders possible of writing the non-nasal 
and its nasal yama. 

II \oo II 

100. After h is inserted in like manner a ndsikya before a 
nasal mute. 

The commentator paraphrases with kakarat nasikyena samdnapade 
vyavadh&nam hhavati ; and adds as illustrations a part of the words 
already once given, under rule 58 : viz. prdhnah, pdrvdknah, apardhnah, 
apa hmalayati, vi hmalayati, vi hnute, hrahma. 

The Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 14) teaches the insertion of a ndsikya after h and 
before a following nasal in terms nearly equivalent to those of our 
own rule. The Rik Pr. (i. 10, r. 48, xlix) and the Vaj. Pr. (i. 74, 80) 
describe its mode of pronunciation, as a nose-sound ; and the latter, in 
its latest portion (viii. 28), speaks of it again among the constituents of 
the spoken alphabet ; but, strangely enough, neither of them gives any 
rule respecting its occurrence. 

What the sound may be which is thus taught to form the step of 
transition from the aspiration to a following nasal, it is hard to say with 
confidence. I can only conjecture it to be a brief expulsion of surd 
breath through the nose, as continuation of the h, before the expulsion 
of the sonant breath which constitutes the nasal. The pore aspiration 
ft is a corresponding surd to all the sonant vowels, semivowels, and 
nasals of the alphabet : that is to say, it is produced by an expulsion 
of breath through the mouth organs in any of the positions in which 
those letters are uttered ; it has no distinctive position of its own, but 
is determined in its mode of pronunciation by the letter with which it 
is most nearly connected. Thus the h'% of ha, of hi, of hu, and those 
heard before the semivowels v> and y in the English words lohen and 
hue, for instance, are all different in position, corresponding in each 
case with the following vowel or semivowel. H is usually initial in a 
word or syllable, and is governed by the letter which succeeds, and not 
by that which precedes it : but where it occurs before another conso- 
nant in the middle of a word — ^which is always its position in the Vedas 
before a nasal — the question may arise whether it shall adopt the mode 
of utterance of the letter before or after it : whether in hrahma, for ex- 
ample, we divide hrah • ma, and pronounce the h in the position of the 
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a, or hra • hrm, and in the position of the m, through the nose. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu method of syllabication (see rule 50, above), the 
former is the proper division, and the Hindu phonetists doubtless re- 
garded the h as belonging with and uttered like the a ; and noticing at 
the same time the utterance, scarcely to be avoided, of at least a part 
of the h in the position of the m, they took account of it as a separate 
element, and called it nasikya. 






101. After a r, and before a spirant which is followed by 
a vowel, is inserted a svarabhahti, half a short a: some say, a 
quarter. 

102. Before any other consonant, the svarabhahti after r is a 
quarter or an eighth of a. 

The two rules are stated and explained separately in the manuscript, 
but I have put them thus together for the convenience of treating the 
whole subject of the svarabhahti at once. 

The term svarabhahti signifies a ‘ fraction or fragment of a vowel,' 
and the theory evidently is, that a r cannot be pronounced in immediate 
combination with any following consonant: there mnst always be 
slipped in between them a little bit of a transition-vowel, varying in 
length, according to different authorities, from a Jialf to an eighth of a 
mora, and longer before a sibilant or A, if these be followed in turn by 
a vowel, than before other consonants; while in quality it coincides 
with the a — that is to say, undoubtedly, with the a samvrta (rule 36, 
above), or the neutral vowel. The theory is this time, at least, perfectly 
intelligible, and any one may readily convince himself by trial how very 
easy it is to introduce such a vowel-fragment after a r, if he pronounce 
the latter far enough forward in the mouth for it to require to be trilled 
— and perhaps especially, if he be one to whom the smoother utterance 
of the r, farther back, is more natural. The reason for distinguishing 
the case of a following spirant— and that, too, only when followed by a 
vowel — as requiring a longer insertion, is not so clear, and I confess 
myself unable to discover the pertinence of the distinction : it is, how- 
ever, a marked and important one to the apprehension of the Hindu 
phonetists, as will appear by a comparison of the teachings of the other 
treatises. 

The Yaj. Pr. (iv. 16) restricts the occurrence of anything like svara- 
bhahti to cases in which a spirant is the second member of a group, 
and is itself followed by a vowel ; bat it allows it both after a r and 
a I (see above, under rule 46), and moreover defines it as being the r 
and the (-vowels respectively. Considering, however, that the same 
authority defines these vowels as ending each with quarter of an a (see 
above, under rule 37), its description of the character of the insertion 
cannot be regarded as differing essentially from that of our own treatise. 
The doctrine of the Taitt, Pr. is very nearly the same : it teaches (xxi. 
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15, 16) that when r and a spirant form a group, a r vowel-fragment 
(rephasvarabhaktih) is inserted, except when the spirant is subject to 
duplication (i. e., is not followed by a vowel) or is followed by a “first” 
mute : while the commentary explains that a fragment of that vowel 
which is akin with the r, or the r-vowel, is meant. According to the 
Rik Pr. (vi. 13, 14), the svarahhaJcti, which is described as being like 
the r-vowel (rkdravarnd), is inserted between a r and a following con- 
sonant when the former is preceded by a vowel : if the following con- 
sonant is a spirant, and itself followed by a vowel, the svarabkakti is 
the longer one, which had before been defined (i. V, r. 33, xxxiv) aa 
being a half-mora in length ; in other cases, the shorter one, of half this 
length (i. 7, r. 35, xxxvi), is interposed. The accordance of this with 
the doctrine of our treatise is as close as possible. But the Rik Pr. also 
allows a svarabkakti between a sonant letter and a following mute or 
spirant ; and it then farther cites the views of different authorities, of 
whom some deny the existence of the svarabkakti altogether, others 
permit it only after a r, and others only before a spirant not duplicated 
(this is very nearly the doctrine of the Vkj. Pr. and Taitt. Pr.), pro- 
nouncing it to agree in character with either the preceding or the fol- 
lowing vowel. 

As we shall see hereafter (under iii. 46), the manuscripts of the 
Atharvan acknowledge the virtual correspondence of the r followed by 
the longer svarabkakti with the r-vowel, by writing the r instead of r, 
where the former comes before a spirant, and should be, by iii. 46, con- 
verted into r after a or d. 

Our commentator gives us, under rule 102, the instances aryamd 
(e. g. i.11.1), parva (i; 12. 2), and dharmand (e. g. vi. 1 32.^) — the man- 
uscript not attempting to write the interposed vowel-fragment. Under 
rule 101 he cites no examples, but, after the baldest possible paraphrase 
of the rule, proceeds to quote from other authorities, as follovVs : apara 
dha: rkdrasvarabhaktih : ushmasu svarapareshv ardhdkdravarno vyan- 
janarh fesha iti; ‘another has said, “a vowel-fragment of the r-vowel;” 
“ before spirants followed by vowels is heard half an n-vowel ; the rest is 
consonant.’” These appear to be the dicta of two different teachers. 
Next follow several verses, a part of which are of a character which 
would render their introduction under rule 37, above, more appropriate, 
while one line, the second, belongs rather under rule 98 ; they read : 
rephdd anyad rkdre yat tasyd 'rdham purvasasvaram: vacanena vyave- 
tdndm, samyoyatvam vihanyate: rvarne 'pi tv. rephasya cd ’rdhamdtrd 
pratijnayd: ardhamdtrdm svaram vidydt sa cdi ’vam kriyate punaA : 
tdn hrasvobhayatah kurydd yathd mdtrd bhaved iti: darfo varsham 
tatka rtavah barhif ed'lra nidarfanam : etdm rtim vijdniydt svara- 
bhaktir yadd hkavet ; ‘ half of what there is in the r-vowel different 
from r is of the same character with the preceding vowel. Of conso- 
nants separated by andible sound, the conjunction is destroyed. In the 
r-vowels there is, by express rule, half a mora of r ; half a mora is to 
be recognized as vowel, and that, again, is thus managed ; put the parts 
upon both sides of the short vowel, so as to make out a mora : exam- 


‘ ! — MS. tathatasah. 
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pies are darpa, varsha, tatha rtavah, barhih: know this to be the way 
when a svarabhakti is to be produced.’ I trust that either the commen- 
tator or the manuscript, and not the translator, is responsible for the 
inconoinnity of this passage. 

n ^0^ II 

103. Of the latter value is sphotana. 

That is to say, if I do not misapprehend the meaning of the rule, 
sphotana, like the shorter svarabhakti, has a quarter or an eighth the 
quantity of a short a : or it may be that the emphatic eva would restrict 
the reference to the latter value, the eighth, alone. The commentator, 
as so often, gives not a particle of assistance in comprehending the rule. 
He simply paraphrases, as follows ; tad eva sphotano vyarijako bhavali — 
explaining sphotana by its synonym vyanjaka, ‘ manifester’ — and then 
cites the same instances of sphotana which are given later, under ii. 38. 
For the doctrine of sphotana, see the rule last mentioned, and the note 
npon it. The subject is not disposed of here, because the sphotana, 
unlike the other insertions treated of in this part of the work, arises 
only in the combinations of the phrase, when a final mute comes in 
contact with a following initial mute of an earlier series or varga. 

laog II 

104. These belong to the preceding vowel, and do not effect 
the dissolution of a conjunction of consonants. 

There is something wrong with the commentary to this rule; appa- 
rently we have a repetition of a part of the commentary to rule 102, 
with the loss of what should properly be given here : it reads as fol- 
lows: purvap^rvasvaram ca tad bhavali: saiiiyogasya ca vighdtah yat 
tat rephat akdrasya caturtham va bhavaty asktamam v& : aryamd parva 
dharmana. It furnishes us, it will be seen, no hint as to how far back 
the teachings of the rule apply. I presume, however, that they may 
be properly considered as extending themselves to all the phonetic in- 
sertions taught in rules 99-103 : all these, in the division of the word 
into syllables, are to be reckoned as belonging to the preceding vowel, 
and sharing in its accent; and whereas it might seem that the insertion 
of the vowel-fragment, and of its kindred sphotana, dissolved the con- 
junction of the consonants between which they were inserted — since 
by rule 98, a conjunction of consonants can only subsist where there is 
no interposition of vowels — the contrary is expressly declared to be 
true. This would regard purvasvaram as belonging to some such word 
as ahgam understood, and used in an indistinctive or collective manner 
of all that precedes. It may be, however, that the specification applies 
only to svarabhakti and sphotana, and that the neuter singular form of 
phrvasvaram is owing to its agreement with one of the words denoting 
the quantity of those insertions, caturtham, ashtamam, etc. The Eik 
Pr. specifies only of the svarabhakti (i. 1, r. 32, xxxiii) that it belongs 
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to the previous syllable ; the VSj. Pr. (i, 103) says the same thing of 
the yama alone ; while the Taitt. Pr. (xxi. 6) teaches that the svara- 
hhaJcti belongs to the preceding syllable, but (xxi. 8) that the yamas and 
ndsikya go with the following one. The Rile Pr. alone, besides our 
treatise, thinks it necessary to say (vi. 10, r. 35, ccccxi) that the svara- 
bhakti does not dissolve the conjunction : in the Vaj. Pr. it is left to be 
pointed out by the commentator (see Weber, p. 217). 

*7^ rTjf^ 15- 15] I ^ 

[ix.6.18] I g g 

w T^: m [^- 2 . 28 ] 1 

[xi- 3. 26 ] I 5TT- 

^Ih [xi. 3 . 27] \ [xii.4, 

42] I g [xii. 5. 50] I ^ grTri^ 

11^01(11 

106 : these are the cases of protracted vowels. 

I have taken the liberty of separating by a stroke the different pas- 
sages rehearsed in this rule ; the manuscript puts them all in sandhi 
together. One or two of the signs of protraction have also been re- 
stored which the manuscript has accidentally omitted. On the other 
hand, I have retained the sign of protraction given by the manuscript 
to the second case in the last passage but one, avapes’li (the MS. writes 
avafetis), although it is not written by the sanhita codices of the Athar- 
van tex^ and is forbidden by rule 97, above. Finally, I have added the 
accent marks which belong to each passage. 

The commentator does not give any paraphrase of the rule, nor does 
he repeat it at the end of his exposition, yet I cannot question that it 
is actually the closing rule of the chapter, and not a gratuitous appendix 
of the commentator's own addition. He discourses respecting it more 
liberally than usual, in this wise : kimartkah paripathah : ita uttaram 
adkikam: et&vat svartho 'pi: bahuvidhas trividhah plutayo bhavanti: 
svarapara abhinishtanapard vyanjanapardh ; tdsdih ydh samdndkshara- 
pards td itdv aplutavad bhavanti itdv aplutavad bhavanti ; ‘for what 
reason is this enumeration made? because any other instance than these 
is in excess : within these limits the protracted vowel is pointed out by 
its own meaning (?). Protractions are various ; namely, of three kinds : 
those which affect a syllable ending in a vowel, in visarjantya,* and in 


* For the use of the term abhinishtdna for vi^rjanvya — of which this is, I be- 
lieve, the only case which our commentary affords — see rule 42, above, and the 
note upou ib 
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a consonant, respectively ;* among these, those which affect syllables 
ending in simple vowels assume their unprotracted form before 
No other reason, it would seem, is to be sought for the rule than that 
here given : it is intended to insure the absence of protraction in any 
other instances in the text than those here given ; in all of which, the 
protraction is due to the requirements of the sense, and is not merely 
euphonic or accentual. A somewhat similar enumeration is made by 
the Vaj. Pr. in ii. 50-53, and, at the same time, directions are given as 
to the somewhat anomalous accentuation of the several cases. In Rik 
Pr. i. 6 (r. 31, xxxii), also, are mentioned the only three instances of 
protraction to be found in the Rig-Veda, all occurring in the latter part 
of its tenth book. 

Our text and commentary say nothing respecting the accentuation of 
these words, except as regards the final i in the two instances con- 
tained in the first passage, for which see rule 70, above. From this we 
may perhaps conclude that the other protracted words offer no anoma- 
lies of accent. There is, however, some discordance among the manu- 
scripts as to their treatment, which it may be well enough to notice 
here. Of the first passage (iv. 15. 15) we have already spoken, in the 
note to rule 96. In i.x. 6. 18, all the manuscripts excepting I. read 
bhdydah, without accent, and our printed text has followed their au- 
thority : but I cannot consider this reading as anything but an error, 
possibly arising from a blundering confusion of the word with the 
verbal form hhiiyAs, from the root hhii: we ought to read, with I., 
bhu'ydsh. In x. 2. 28, Bp. and E. accent the protracted syllable, babhd- 
vd'3n: and this accent is somewhat supported by the analogy of the 
first dsi'st in Rig-V. x. 129. 5 : but the case is still more nearly analo- 
gous with Vkj.-S. xxiii. 49, d' vivefdsn, and Rig-Y. x. 146. 1 , vindattsn, 
and hence the reading of the published text is much the more likely to 
be correct. In xi. 3. 26, all the manuscripts except P. and M. accent 
pratydncd'sm, which is accordingly the best supported reading. In xii. 
5. 50 is only to be noted that the pada manuscript in the second in- 
stance omits the sign of plati, but doubtless by a clerical error merely. 
The ?;ada-text everywhere writes the vowel in its protracted form, and 
adds the sign of protraction, not immediately after the vowel, but after 
the final consonant of the syllable, and sometimes with a stroke, or even 
a double stroke, interposed. 

Except in the first passage, which contains an imitation of animal 
sounds, we -have in all these protractions only cases of doubtful ques- 
tioning as between two alternatives, of hesitating indecision, of mtmdnsd, 
as it is called once in the text (xii. 4. 42). 

The signature of the chapter is caturddhydyikdydrh ca prathamo 
"dhydyah samdptah: 13. The figures expressing the number of rules 
contained in it are obviously corrupt, but how they are to be amended, 
unless by simply altering them to 105, I do not know. That they mean 
113, and that any part of the last section is lost, is not at all probable ; 

I discover nowhere in the section any signs of a lacuna. 

* These terms 1 translate rather according to the evident requirement of the 
sense than as they would seem naturally to mean. 

f This is virtually a restatement of rule 97, above. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Contents: — Section 1 1, introductory; 2, final mutes before sonants; 3, do. as 
finals ; 4, do. before surds ; 6, do. before nasals ; 6, do. before sibilants ; 7, do. be- 
fore h; S, t before »; 9, nasals before sibilants; 10, n before f ; 11, do. before 
sonant palatals; 12, do. before bnguals; 13, < before f and I ; 14, do. before pal- 
atals and linguals ; 15, dentals after palatals and linguals; 16, do. after sA; 17, 
y after dentals; 18, loss of an initial »; 19, do. of r before r; 20, do. of a mute 
after a nasal and before another mute; 21, do. of final y and v after a vowel; 
22-23, esceptions ; 24, ^Akatayana’s view of this combination ; 25, insertion of a 
sibilant after pitm ; 26, do. after n before a surd palatal, bngual, and dental ; 27, 
final an before a vowel ; 28, do. before », in a special case; 29, insertion of r after 
final in, un, rn; 80, exceptions; 31, m before mutes; 32-33, do. before semi- 
vowels and spirants; 34, n in like position; 35, m and n before I ; 36-37, m re- 
tained before semivowels ; ZS,tphotana; karshana. 

Section II. 40, visarjaniya before a surd ; 41-42, do. before a vowel ; 43, do, 
before a sonant; 44-50, do. converted into r after a and d; 61-52, exceptions; 
63-64, at converted to o ; 65-59, loss of final visarjaniya. 

Section ItL 60-61, special cases of irregular sandhi of final visarjaniya ; 62, 
conversion of visarjaniya into a sibilant before initial k and p of the second mem- 
ber of a compound word ; 63-80, do. of an independent word. 

Section IV. 81-101, conversion of final or initial t into sh; 102-107, ex- 
ceptions. 

Fff^rTFTFT II ^ II 

1. The following rules are to be understood as of force in the 
combined text. 

The first chapter of the treatise has disposed of all matters of general 
phonetic theory, and laid down such rules as apply to words in their 
disjoined and independent form, and we now enter upon the considera- 
tion of those changes which may and must occur when the padas of the 
disjoined text are put together into the form of sanhita. This rule is a 
general heading (adhikdra) belonging to the second and third chapters. 
The other treatises have equivalent or corresponding headings; the 
Rik Pr. at the head of its second chapter, the Vaj. Pr. of its third, the 
T&itt. Pr. of its fifth. We shall see, however, that our treatise does not 
everywhere strictly limit itself to what concerns the conversion of pada- 
text into sanhita. 

rJrfNiT n || 

2. Finals not nasals become, before sonant consonants and 
vowels, nnaspirated sonants. 

Considering that, by i. 6, only the first and last of each series of 
mutes can occur as finals, this rule might have said prathamdndm, ‘ first 
mutes,’ instead of anuttam&ndm, ‘ mutes not nasal both this and the 
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following rales, however, seem constructed in view of the disputed 
character of the final non-nasal mute, and of the doctrine of faunaka 
himself that it is a media, and not a tenuis (see i. 8). The correspond- 
ing rule of the Vfij. Pr. (iv. 117) is expressed in a precisely equivalent 
manner: those of the Kik Pr. (ii. 4, r. 10, cxiv, and iv. 1, r. 2, ccxxi) 
and Taitt. Pr. (viii. 1, 3) use the term prathama, even although, as already 
noticed (under i. 6), the former work in theory recognizes the medioe as 
possible finals. 

The commentator’s examples are as follows : yad yatra vifvam (ii. 1. 
1) ; yad y&marh cakruh (vi. 116. 1) ; tasmdd v&r n&ma (iii. 13. 3) ; vevi- 
shad vishah (v. 17. 5) ; yad r&janah (iii. 29. 1) ; suhasto godhuy uta (vii. 
73. 7) ; sd virad rshayah (viii. 9. 8) ; and two which are not to be found 
in the Atharvan, and of which the latter, at least, is evidently fabri- 
cated : viz., tad ahhutam and trishtuh atra. 

11^ H 

3. And at the end of a word they are surds. 

This, in view of i. 6, is a superfluous precept, and its introduction is 
only to be accounted for by the considerations adverted to under the 
last rule. 

The commentator cites once more his standard assortment of final 
mutes, viz. godhuk etc. (see under i. 3). 

^ ii^ii 

4. As also before surd consonants. 

Also an unnecessary specification ; since final surds do not require to 
become surds before succeeding initial surds, but simply remain un- 
changed. Only the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 118), among the other treatises, gives 
an equivalent precept. 

The commentator instances in illustration vak ce 'ndriyam ca (xii. 5. 
7), virat prajapatih (ix. 10. 24), and trishtup pancada^ena (viii. 9. 20). 

3fFTr SfRJ II M, II 

5. Before nasals they become nasals. 

The Pr^tiqakhyas are unanimous in this requirement : compare Rik 
Pr. iv. 1 (r. 3, ccxxii), VSj. Pr. iv. 120, Taitt. Pr. viii. 2. Pknini, as has 
already been noticed (under i. 2) allows either the unaspirated sonant 
or the nasal before a nasal, while manuscript usage is almost, if not 
quite, invariably in favor of the nasal. 

The commentator cites in illustration the following passages from the 
Atharvan text: rdhanmantro (p. rdhak-mantraK) yonim (v. 1.1); ya 
udanan nyayanam (vi. 77. 2) ; artiavan mahatas pari (i. 10. 4) ; madu- 
ghan madhumattarah (i. 34. 4) ; madhyan nicdih (iv. 1. 3) ; and ya std- 
yan manyate (iv. 16. 1) ; and finally, as the text affords him no instance 
of a final p before a nasal, he fabricates a case, out of words more than 
once employed by him elsewhere in a similar way, viz. trishtum nayati. 
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6. Before c, sh, and s, they become aspirated surds. 

On this point there is by no means an agreement of opinion among 
the different PratiQ&khyas. The doctrine of the Taitt. Pr. (xiv. 12) 
accords most nearly with that of our treatise, only omitting its restric- 
tion to the case of a final before an initial ; and the same view is by 
onr commentator mentioned as held by Qa.nkhamitri, Qakatayana, and 
Vatsya : his words are : apadAnt&ndm api pashasesku dvitiya bhavanti : 
iti fAnkhamitri-fAkatayana-v&tsyah:^ tasya agnir vathsah ‘^ankha- 
mitri, Qakatayana, and Vatsya say that mutes even when not final be- 
come “seconds” before y, sA, and *; as in the instance tagyA agnir 
vathgah (iv. 39. 2).’ The Taitt. Pr. (xiv. 13) adds that VS.dabh5k&.ra* 
teaches the conversion of the mute into an aspirate only before a sibi- 
lant not of the same, class ;f and the doctrine of the T&itt. Pr. in this 
form, as modified by Vadabhikara, is by the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 119) ascribed 
to Qaunaka, the putative author of our treatise and of the Eik Pr. 
The Rik Pr., ignoring all these views, and itself holding, like the Vhj. 
Pr., that the mute remains unchanged before the sibilant, remarks only 
(vi. 15, r. 54, ccccxxx) that some regard a tenuis before a sibilant as to 
be aspirated, unless it be a final. Finally, a vArtt'ika to Pan. viii. 4. 48, 
as noticed by Weber (p. 249), ascribes to Paushkaras&di the doctrine 
which our commentator attributes to the three other grammarians men- 
tioned, and which is also taught by the Taitt. Pr. — viz., that a mute in 
any situation becomes aspirated before a sibilant. This comparison of 
conflicting views is exceedingly curious, and it cannot but inspire us 
with some distrust of the accuracy, as well as completeness, with which 
the Hindu grammarians report one another’s views. 

The commentator, instead of citing from the text any genuine cases, 
proceeds to repeat a part of the cases which he has already once manu- 
factured (under i. 49), in illustration of a samyukla combination of con- 
sonants, by putting his four words, godkuk etc. (see under i. 3), one after 
another, before gete, shande, and sage ; and the manuscript uniformly 
fails to write the aspirate, except in the case of drskat. The cases 
which actually occur in the Atharvan text are ks (e. g. iii. 1. 4), tg (ix. 
5. 21), is (e. g. viii. 9. 9 ; but, by rule ii. 8, it is to be read its), ts (pas- 
sim), and ps (in avagraha ; e. g. ajhsu, i. 6. 2) ; ksh and pg are found 
only in the interior of words. The manuscripts of the Atharvan read 
always the simple surd before the sibilant, and in the printed text we 
have of course followed their authority rather than that of the Pr&tiga- 
khya. Weber (p. 250) notices that a single Berlin MS. of the V5.ja- 
saneyi-SanhitS, writes the surd aspirate before a s not followed by a 
consonant. 


* pdnkhamiiifdkatayanasyavatsydh. ® vatsah. 

■* My manuscripts vary, as to the reading of this name, between vadabhikara, 
bddahhikdra, and bddavikdra: Weber (p. IS) calls it once vdtabhikdra. 

) Weber says (pp. 246, 260) “only before a sibilant of the same class appa- 
rently misled Sy an error of his manuscript. 
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7. After final non-nasal mutes, h becomes the aspirated sonant 
of the preceding letter. 

The Eik Pr. (iv. 2, r. 5, ecxxiv) and V^j. Pr. (iv. 121) agree precisely 
with our treatise upon this point ; and the same doctrine is attributed 
by the Taitt. Pr. (v. 38) to Plakshi, Kanndinya, Gautama, and Paush- 
karasadi. The Taitt. Pr. (v. 39-41) goes on to state that in the view 
of some the h remains unchanged ; while the Mlmansakas, and Qaitya- 
yana etc. (the “ etc.” means, according to the commentator, Kauhalipu- 
tra, Bharadvfija, sthavira-Kaundinya, and Paushkarasadi [sthavira-Paush- 
karas^di ?]) hold that an aspirated sonant* is inserted between the final 
surd and the h. P&nini’s rule (viii. 4. 62), as is well known, allows the 
h either to remain unchanged, or to become the sonant aspirate ; and 
there is but a very trifling phonetical difference between the two modes 
of treatment. 

The illustrative citations of the commentator are ltd dharshantam 
maghavan (iii. 19. 6), W dharshaya satvandm (v. 20. 8), uddharshinam 
munikefam (viii. 6. 17), kad dha niinam (xviii. 1. 4), prtkivyam astu yad 
dharah (xviii. 2. 36), tejasvad dkarah (xviii. 3. 71). 

II t: ii 

8. After t is inserted t before s. 

The same phonetic precept is found in the T&itt. Pr. (v. 38), com- 
bined with a part of that contained in our next following rule : t, it is 
said, is to be inserted after t and n, when they are followed by s and sh. 
The Rik Pr. (iv. 6, r. 17, ccxxxvi) also gives it as the view of certain 
teachers that t and n, when followed by s, receive the appendix of a t. 

The commentary quotes from the text virdt svardjam (viii. 9. 9), 
prtand,shdt suvlrah (xi. 1. 2), and trifatdh shat sahasrdh (xi. 5. 2), which 
are the only examples of this combination presented by the Atharvan. 
In the first of the three, P. reads its, in its second copy of the book, 
and by the emendation of a second hand : the other manuscripts give 
here, as do all of them in the other two cases, simply ts ; and the 
printed text follows their authority. 

3T!R^*. it ^ ii 

O 

9. After n, n, and n are inserted k, (, and t before c, sh, and s. 

The form of this rule is a little ambiguous, since we might be left by 
it to query whether, for instance, after n, was to be inserted k before y, 
t before sh, and f before s, or only k before all the three sibilants — in 
other words, whether the transition-sound should adapt itself to the 
character of the following or of the preceding letter. The commentator 


• Weber (p. 251), by a lapsus calami, says “ the unaspirated sonant.’ 
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either does not notice, or does not deign to relieve, this difficulty ; he 
offers no explanation of the rule, and, in the instances which he cites, 
the manuscript persistently omits to write the transition-sound. For 
phonetic reasons, however, it cannot be doubted that the latter is deter- 
mined by the preceding letter, and that after « is to be uttered a k, after 
n a (, and after n a t, before all the sibilants. By no means all the cases, 
however, which the rule theoretically contemplates, are found actually 
to occur in practice. The guttural nasal, n, precedes s six times in the 
Atharvan (iv. 11. 8. vi. 51. 1. xiii. 1. 56 ; 2. 3 ; 3. 16. xviii. 1. 29), but 
is never found before f or sh : the manuscripts do not in a single in- 
stance write the transitional k, nor have we introduced it in the pub- 
lished text. The lingual nasal, n, never occurs as a final, except before 
V, in the cases treated of in rule iv. 99. The case of n before j; is pro- 
vided for by rules 10 and 17, below; » before sA is found three times 
in our text (viii. 9. 17. xiii. 1. 4 ; 3. 6), and nowhere do the manuscripts 
write a t between them (it is done by the edition, however, in the last 
two cases) ; n before s occurs times innumerable, and the usage of the 
manuscripts with respect to the sandhi is exceedingly irregular; there 
is hardly an instance in which they all agree together either to reject 
the t or to insert it, nor is any one of them consistent with itself in 
its practice. In the edition, therefore, we have followed the authority, 
of the Pr^ig&khya, and the sandhi is always made nts (except in one 
instance, viii. 5. 16, where the t has been omitted by an overeight). 

The insertion of these tenues after the nasals is a purely physical phe- 
nomenon, and one which is very natural, and liable to occur in any 
one’s pronunciation. There is to be made, in each case, a double tran- 
sition in utterance : from the sonant nasal to the surd oral emission, and 
from the close to the partially open position of the organs. If, then, 
the former is made an instant earlier than the latter, if the nasal reso- 
nance is stopped just before, instead of exactly at the same time with, 
the transfer of the organs to the position of the sibilant, a tenuis of the 
same position with the nasal becomes audible. It is, as already remarked 
under i. 99, the counterpart of the nasal yama, asserted by the Hindu 
phonetists to be heard between a mute and following nasal. It is also 
closely analogous with the conversion of np into rich, as will be pointed 
out below (under rule 17). 

The commentator, by w'ay of examples of the combinations taught 
in the rule, puts pratyah and yan before pete, shande, and s&ye respect- 
ively (the MS., as already noted, always failing to write the transition- 
sound), and then quotes from the text two actual cases : viz. shad &huh 
pit&n shad u masah (viii. 9. 17), and lant saty&ujah (iv. 36. 1). 

The Rik Pr. does not itself teach these euphonic insertions, but 
merely records it as the opinion of some authorities (iv. 6, r. 16, 17, 
cexxxv, ccxxxvi) that k is inserted after h before a sibilant, and t after 
« before s. The Vaj. Pr. so far agrees with our treatise as to prescribe 
(iv. 14) the insertion of k after h and t after re, before s, adding (iv. 15) 
^at D&lbhya is of the contrary opinion. The T&itt. Pr. (v. 32, 33) 
inserts k after h, and t after re, before both s and sh, and so precisely 
accords with our own rule, only omitting such cases as are unnecessarily 
and vainly provided for in the latter. 
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W \o II 

10. Before c, n becomes n. 

This rule is incomplete, except as taken in connection with rule 17, 
below, along with which, accordingly, it will be here treated. The 
commentator’s illustrations are two of those which are given under rule 
17, viz. asmAn chatruyatim abhi (iii. 1. 3), and divi shan chukrah (xviii. 
4. 59). 

II n H 

11. As also before a sonant palatal. 

That is to say, before^; since y'A, as already noticed, never occurs, and 
w is never found as initial. 

This is another rule as to the observance of which the usage of the 
Atharvan manuscripts is quite various ; and it may almost be said here, 
as of the insertion of t between n and s, that there is not a passage in 
which all the codices agree either to make or to neglect the assimilation. 
We find written in such cases either anusvAra, or n, or n; yet the first 
is notably the most frequent, and in the printed text has been made, in 
obedience to the authority of the Pr&.tiqakhya, the universal usage. It 
might perhaps have been better, in order to avoid ambiguity, to write 
the palatal nasal expressly, instead of intimating it by the employment 
of the nasal sign over the preceding vowel : yet the cases are few in 
which a final n so written could be mistaken for one which arises from 
the assimilation of a final m. 

The other treatises (R. Pr. iv. 4, r. 9, ccxxviii ; V. Pr. iv. 92 ; T. Pr. 
V. 24) prescribe the conversion of n into H before any following palatal ; 
and the Rik Pr. and T&itt. Pr. include the palatal sibilant in the same 
prescription, their rules thus corresponding to our 10th and 11th to- 
gether. In the Atharvan, n does not occur anywhere before an original 
cA, and n before c is treated in a later rule (ii. 26). The manuscripts of 
the Rig-Veda (see Miiller, p. Ixxxvii) show the same irregularity in their 
treatment of final n before a palatal which has been noted just now as 
characterizing those of the Atharva-Veda: but the editor does not ap- 
pear to have attempted to carry out any principle in the readings which 
he has adopted. 

, The commentator cites avapayym janAnAm (i. 33. 2), irnahAn janara 
(v, 8. 7), prAishyan janam iva (v. 22. 14), and vivAhAn jfiAtln (xii. 5. 44). 

TjT^: II II 

12. Before a lingual mute, n becomes n. 

As no lingual mute is found at the beginning of any word in the 
Atharvan, any more than in the other Vedas, this rule is as unnecessary 
as is the inclusion of n along with the other nasals in rule 9 of this 
chapter, and as is more than one rule or part of a rule in that which ia 

VOL. Vii. 52 
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to follow : such specifications are made merely for the sake of a theo- 
retical completeness. None of the other kindred treatises has a cor- 
responding precept. 

The commentator fabricates, as illnstrations of the rule, hhavdn diyate, 
mahdn diyate.^ 

ii ti 

13. Before f and I, t becomes of like position with those letters 
respectively. 

There is no discordance among the different treatises with regard to 
the combination of I with either f or I, although there are diflferences 
in the precise mode of statement of the rules. The corresponding pre- 
cepts are Rik Pr. iv. 4 (r. 10, 11, ccsxix, ccxxx) ; Vhj. Pr. iv. 12, 93 ; 
Taitt. Pr. V. 22, 25. The sandhi of t with f is not complete without 
the addition of rule 17, below, which see. 

The commentator cites one instance for each part of the rule, viz. ; 
ncchiskte (p. ut-yishte) nama (xi. 7. 1), and ghrtad utluptam. (v. 28. 14). 

There follows a slight lacuna in the manuscript, the copyist heedlessly 
passing, as we may plausibly conclude, from the taMrasya of the final 
repetition of this rule to that of the paraphrase of the next, thns over- 
leaping the latter altogether, so that it has to be restored from its final 
repetition before rule 15. We may restore as follows, indicating by 
brackets the portion omitted: gkrtdd ulluptam : takdrasya [yakdrala- 
kdrayoh parasastkdnaf catavargayof ca: catavargayog ca takdrasyal 
parasasthdno bhavati. We have had occasion once before (under i. 64) 
to note such an omission, and more than one additional instance will 
appear hereafter. Here, nothing of any consequence is lost. 

II II 

14. As also, before palatal and lingual mutes. 

One part of this rule, again — viz. that relating to the lingual mutes— 
IS altogether superfluous ; and it has no correspondent in any of the 
other treatises. The assimilation of < to a following palatal is taught 
by them all (see E. Pr. iv. 4, r. 10, 11, ccxxix, ccxxx; Y. Pr. iv, 92: 
T. Pr. V. 22, 23). 

For the palatal combination, the commentator instances uc ca tishtha 
(ii. 6. 2), and yaj jdmayah (xiv. 2. 61) ; and we may add hrhacchanddii 
(111.12.3). For the lingual combination, he fabricates the examples 
agniat tikate, somasud diyate: compare those given under the corres- 
ponding rule of PHnini (viii. 4. 41). 

fTPfJT rT^PlfllFr llViil 

15. A dental mute following these in the same word is assimi- 
lated to them. 


bhavar ntyate, mahdr niyate. 
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This rule, in its extent as given, is an infringement of the limits laid 
down in i. 1 as those of a Pratigakhya, and also of those laid down in 
ii. 1 as those of the chapter ; and a more notable one, as it concerns in 
part the very case which is cited in the commentary to i. 1 as an illus- 
tration of what it does not belong to a Prati^akhya to treat ; the in- 
stances here quoted in the commentary for the assimilation of a dental 
to a preceding lingual — they are miidha amitrah (vi. 67. 2), and tesharh, 
VO agnimudhanam (vi, 67. 2) — are precisely analogous with the one 
there given, and our rule teaches only one out of the series of changes 
which such a word must undergo, as drawn out in full by the commen- 
tator in his exposition. The only practical application of the precept 
is one which is not recognized, or at least not illustrated, by the com- 
mentator ; namely, to those cases in which an initial s followed by a t 
or th is, by later rules (ii. 90 etc.), converted into sh : the following 
dental then becomes by this rule a lingual. 

In illustrating the other part of the rule, that which prescribes the 
assimilation of the dental to a preceding palatal, the commentator first 
states, varttika-Vike, the restricted form in which alone it applies — cavar- 
giyan nakdrasya ca, ‘following a palatal mute, a n is assimilated’ — and 
cites yajfiena yajnam (vii. 5, 1), somdya rdjne (ii. 13. 2), and somasya 
rdjnah (vi. 68. 1). He might have added ydcnydya krnuie*- (xii. 4. 30), 
the only instance in the Atharvan of a like assimilation after c. 

The other treatises, combining the practical part of this rule with the 
one next following, teach that t and th are everywhere converted into ( 
and th after sh (see R. Pr. v. 3, r. 11, cccxxviii; V. Pr. iii. 78 ; T. Pr. 
vii. l'3, 14). 

16. And even in a different word, after sh. 

That is to say, a dental following sh is assimilated to it, and becomes 
lingual, not only when both letters occur within the same word, but also 
when the sh is final, and the dental the initial of an independent word. 
The commentary cites cases of the assimilation in the same and in 
separate words — viz, sAasAti’A (e. g. v. 15. 6) and shannavatih — but the 
former belongs under the preceding role, and the other is such a case 
as never occurs in the Atharvan. The precept was evidently only in- 
tended for such combinations as bahish te (i. 3. 1), in which, by the rules 
contained in the fourth section of this chapter, an original final s be- 
comes lingualized, and the following t is assimilated to it. 

The corresponding rules of the other Pratigakhyas have been already 
referred to. 

U II 

17. After a dental mute, g becomes ch. 

This rule, taken in connection with rules 10 and 13, above, deter- 


* The reading of the printed text, ydncydya, is an error of the press. 
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mines the form to be assumed by the combinations and n+y. Ex- 
ception may fairly be taken, however, to the method in which the 
change is taught. By the other mles referred to, t and n are to become 
e and n before p : and if those rules are first applied, there will be no 
dental mutes for f to follow ; while, if the present rule be first applied, 
the others are rendered wholly or in part superfluous, by the non-occur- 
rence of f after t and n. In the case of t there comes in the still far- 
ther difficulty that rule 6 of this chapter has converted it into th, so 
that a part of rule 13 is thereby also rendered incapable of application. 
These are incongruencies such as the authors of the Prati^&khyas are 
Very seldom guilty of. What is the intention of our treatise is, indeed, 
sufficiently clear ; the combination of t and f is to produce cck, by the 
conversion of the former into e and the latter into eh ; and the combi- 
nation of n and p, in like manner, is to produce Uch. The Rik Pr. (iv. 
4, 5, r. 9, 11, 12, ccxxviii, ccxxx, ccxxxi) teaches the same changes, only 
adding (r. 13, ccxxxii), that Qakalya would read instead ep and np. 
The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 93, 94) also agrees, only exempting the p from con- 
version into ch when it is followed by a mute. The Taitt. Pr. prescribes 
(v. 22, 24) the change of t and n into c and n before p, and (v. 34, 35) 
the conversion of p into ch when preceded by any mnte excepting m, 
Vklmlki (v; 36) also excepting />, and Paushkarasadi (v. 37) denying the 
conversion when p is followed by a consonant, and denying in this case 
also the conversion of the preceding n into n.* 

The commentator cites examples only of the combination of n and p ; 
they are dev&fl chlokah (xviii. 1. 33), asman chatruyaitm nhhi (iii. 1. 3), 
and divi ihan chukrah (xviii. 4. 59) : as an example illustrative of the 
other part of the rule, we may take ardc charavy&h (i. 19. 1). In the 
orthography of this class of combinations, we have followed in the 
printed text the authority of the manuscripts, which, with hardly an 
exception, write simply ck, instead of cck. This orthography is also, to 
my apprehension, a tnier representation of the actual phonetic result of 
combining t with p. That these sounds fuse together into a ch is very 
strong evidence that the utterance of the Sanskrit surd palatals did not 
differ materially from that of our ch (in church etc.) ; and I conceive 
that the constant duplication of the eh and jh (wherever the latter oc- 
curs) between two vowels is to be looked upon simply as an indication 
of the heaviness of those consonants, and of their effect to make the 
preceding vowel long by position. The c and j, though strictly com- 
pound sounds, are too easy combinations to occasion position : in this 
respect they resemble the aspirate mutes, which are likewise really 
double in their nature ; but they are too heavy to bear the farther addi- 
tion of even so light an element as the aspiration without acquiring 
the quantity and phonetic value of double letters. 

The conversion of np into tich, on the supposition of the compound 
nature of the palatal, as made up of a mute and a sibilant element, would 
be almost precisely analogous with that of ns into nts, as taught in rule 
9, above, and would be readily and simply explainable as a phonetic 
process. 


* HLosbkarasddl would read neither pdpiydfi chreyase nor even pdpiydn p'tyttse, 
but pdpiydn peyote: this is mbunderstood by Weber (p. 238). 
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18. After the preposition ud, the s of the roots sthd and stamhh 
is dropped. 

The commentary cites the only cases from the root stha, occurring in 
the Atharvan text, to ■which the rule properly applies ; viz. ma yhoshd 
ut thuh (vii. 52. 2), iatas tvo ’/ tkapayamasi (x. 1. 29), and ui thapaya 
sidaiah (xii. 3. 30) ; in each instance, the pada-text reads the x, leaving 
the irregular and mutilated sandhi for the sanhitA to make. Wherever, 
however, the preposition receives the accent, and enters into a more 
intimate combination with the root, as in the participle utlhita, the pada- 
text (by iv. 62) does not separate the compound, or restore the original 
«, bnt reads the same form which appears in sankita. Of this kind is 
also the only example of the root stamhh combined with the preposition 
ud which our text presents, viz. satyeno 'ttahhita (xiv. 1.1), where the 
pada reads ntlabhita, and not ut-stahhita : the passage is cited by the 
commentator. 

The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 95) notices the loss of s from the root stamhh, but, 
as Weber remarks with surprise, omits all mention of sthA. The Taitt. 
Pr. (v. 14) includes these cases in a more general rule, that s is dropped 
when preceded by ud and followed by a consonant. 

u u 

19. a is dropped before r. 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. iv. 9 (r. 28, 
ccxlvii), V&j. Pr. iv. 34, T&itt. Pr. viii. 16. 

The r which is thus dropped must itself, of course, be the prodnct of 
euphonic processes taught elsewhere (ii. 42, 43). The protraction of a 
preceding short vowel when a r is thus dropped is prescribed in a later 
rule (iii. 20). 

W II 

20. After a nasal, a non-nasal mute is dropped before a non- 
nasal. 

This rule, also, is hardly in place as a part of the Prati^akhya, unless 
it be meant that in the words to which it applies the non-nasal mute is 
not to be omitted in the parfa-text. The most frequent cases occurring 
under the rule are those of forms of conjugation coming from roots ex- 
hibiting a nasal before their final mute, and formed by affixes commenc- 
ing with a consonant : as, from indh, indhe instead of inddhe, for iTidh- 
-te ; from chind, chiniam instead of chinitam, for chind-tam; from anj, 
Ahtam instead of Ahklam, for ahj-tam ; from yurlj, yuhdhi instead of 
yuhgdhi, for yuHj-dhi, etc. In all such cases, however, the pada manu- 
scripts, as welt as the others, omit the intermediate mute, nor is it at 
all likely that they ought to do otherwise : the rule is one properly of 
supererogation, yet finding a sufiicient excuse in the peculiarity of the 
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mode of utterance which it inculcates, and in the desirability that this 
should be noticed in the grammatical text-book of the school. Neither 
of the other known Pratigakhyas teaches the same omission, or even 
notices it as prescribed by any authority. 

The citations of the commentator are pantir atra (fabricated: no 
such case in AV.), paniam, chandah (xiL 3. 10), and sapatn&n me hhahdhi 
(x. 3. 13). As counter-examples, to show that the omission takes place 
only after a nasal and before a non-nasal mute, he instances tasya v&yur 
vatsah (1. e. vattsah : iv. 39. 4), uiso va tatra {i. e. uttso and tattra: vi. 
106. 1), apaarasah aadhamadam madanti (i. e. appsarasah: xiv. 2. 34), 
and nudama enam apa rudhmah (i. e. ruddhmah : xii. 3. 43). 

The Atharvan manuscripts are quite consistent in observing this rule, 
although there are cases in which one or another of them preserves the 
mute of which the omission is here directed. In the published text, it 
is uniformly followed — with, I believe, but one accidental exception, viz. 
anuprayunkt&m (xii. 1. 40) : and here, for once, all the manuscripts 
happen to agree in retaining the k. 

q^TrPTt: II » 

21. Final y and v, following a vowel, are dropped. 

This rule applies, on the one hand, to the y and v of the syllables ay, 
av, &y, &v (the latter, however, being excepted by the following rule), 
into which, by iii. 40, e, o, At, and au are converted before a vowel ; 
and, on the other hand, to the y into which, by ii. 41, visarjantya theo- 
retically passes before an initial vowel. An equivalent rule is found in 
the Vhj. Pr., at iv. 124. The teachings of the Thitt. Pr. upon the sub- 
ject are found at x. 19-23 : that treatise is here, as on so many other 
points, especially liberal in the citation of the opinions of discordant 
authorities. According to it, y and v are dropped when preceded by a 
and a; TJkhya, however, maintaining the contrary; Samkrtya denying 
the loss of V ; Macakiya allowing the elision of both when followed by 
« or o; Vatsapra holding that they are not lost altogether, but only 
imperfectly pronounced. The treatment of final diphthongs and visar- 
jantya by the Rik Pr. does not include the exhibition of a final semi- 
vowel which requires to be got rid of, and hence it has no precept cor- 
responding with the one now in question. 

The commentator instances ka AsanjanyAh ke varAh (xi. 8. 1), vshtu- 
na vAya udakene ” ’Ai (vi. 68. 1), asyA ichann agruvAi patim (vi. 60. 1), 
<a u eva mahAyamak (xiii. 4. 5), and tA imA Apah (xv. 15. 7). In these 
passages, ke, vAyo, and asyAi are converted into kay, vAyav, and asyAy, 
by iii. 40, prior to the elision of the semivowels : while rnh, tAh, and 
are in like manner, by ii. 41, converted into say, tAy, and imAy. 

II H 

22. But V is not dropped after d. 

That is to say, final Av before a vowel — the result of the change of 
an original Au, by iii. 40 — remains Av, being subject to no farther 
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change. This rule is uniformly observed in the sanhita of the Athar- 
van, excepting in a couple of cases in book xix, which book the Prati- 
^hkhya does not recognize as forming part of the Atharvan text : these 
are p&d& ucyete (xix. 6. 5), and dtra ima vrshabhau (xix. 13. 1 ). The 
commentator’s examples are dmv tmAu vatau vdtah (iv. 13.2), indra- 
vAyu uhhAv iha (iii. 20. 6), and ubhAv indraynt A bharatAm (y. 7. 6). 

The V&j. Pr. teaches the loss of the » of dv as well as of av (iv. 124), 
but adds (iv. 125) that some would retain the v excepting when followed 
by M, o, and Au. The doctrines of the.Thitt. Pr. have been stated in 
full under the preceding rule. The Rik Pr. (ii. 9, 10, 11, r. 25, 28, 31, 
cxxix, cxxxii, cxxxv) holds the view referred to by the Vhj. Pr. in its 
latter rule : o and Au, according to it, become av and av before any 
other than a labial vowel ; before a labial, a and a. 

23. Nor in gavishti and gaveshana. 

These are the only words found in the Atharvan in which the diph- 
thong o is the final of the first member of a compound before a follow- 
ing vowel, and in such a case, as we might expect, the fuller pronuncia- 
tion is retained, and the v preserved. The commentator cites ishuman- 
tam gavishtAu (iv. 24. 5 : p. go-ishtau), and gaveshanah sakamdnah (v, 
20. 11 ; p. go-eshamh). Other like cases, as gavagir and gavish, occur 
in the twentieth book of the text, but with that book the Prhti^akhya 
has nothing to do. 

imutFm II II 

24. According to ^akatayana, there takes place in these cases 
an attenuated utterance of y and v, as regards the contaet. 

The commentator gives us no help whatever as regards the interpre- 
tation of this difficult rule ; he simply paraphrases it, as follows : lepa- 
vrttir bkavati adhisparpam pAkatAyanasya, and then proceeds to repeat 
all the illustrative citations given above under rule 21. The other 
treatises, however, throw a good deal of light upon its meaning. The 
word lepa, ‘ diminution, attenuation, mutilation,’ occurs in the same con- 
nection in the Taitt. Pr., in a rule already quoted (under ii. 21), which 
states that Vatsapra holds, not the omission, but the lepa, of final y and 
V after a and A ; and the commentary there explains lepa by luptavad 
uccAranam, ‘an utterance of them as if they were omitted.’ In the 
Rik Pr., too, lepa is once found, in the chapter treating of faulty pro- 
nunciation (xiv. 5), and is set over against ptdanam — lepena vA vaeanam 
ptdanam vA, which Regnier translates ‘‘ a pronunciation attenuated or 
pressed (i. e. too forcible).” Panini (viii. 3. 18) attributes to ^akatayana 
the same doctrine as regards the pronunciation of final y and v—vyor 
laghuprayatnaiarah pAkatAyanasya, ‘the utterance of y and v, accord- 
ing to ^hkatayana, is to be made with slighter effort.’ Qkkatayana, 
then, is to be understood as holding, like Vatsapra, that the final semi- 
vowels are not to be omitted altogether, but slightingly and imperfectly 
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uttered, the partial contact (i. 30) which ie characteristic of them not 
being completely made. The citation by the commentator of the whole 
body of examples belonging to iL 21 under this rule shows that he re- 
gards the latter as referring to all the cases included in the former ; and 
its position after rules 22 and 23 would indicate that it applies to the 
combinations treated in those rules also. The scholiasts to Panini restrict 
^akatayana’s doctrine to y and v when preceded by hho, hhago, agho, 
and o; but the V&j. Pr. (iv. 126) refers to him as exempting only the 
word agau from the treatment prescribed for y and v in every other 
case — which treatment, however, it does not specify to be attenuation 
instead of omission. 

25. The m of pum becomes visarjamya before a surd mute 
not followed by a spirant, except in jpuhgca etc. 

This is a rule very hard to get along with. In the first place, it is 
altogether unnecessary and uncalled for, since, of all the words to which 
it is intended to apply, but a single ooe, pungcali, is found in the Athar- 
van text, and that one is written by the ^ada-text precisely as in sanhiid, 
and so requires no explanation from the Pr&ti 5 &khya. But we have 
noted, and shall have still to note, many cases in which the treatise deals 
with irregularities of derivation or combination, even though they are 
not reduced to regularity by the pada-test, so that we need not be much 
surprised to find the formation of pnhfcali taught. Another diflBculty 
is that, instead of simply disposing of the case which the text presents, 
the treatise gives to the mle a general form of statement, applicable to 
all possible cases. Yet even this is supported by its usage in several other 
instances, in which it afiPects a theoretic completeness suited to a general 
rather than to a special grammar ; and the precise virtual accordance 
of our rule, with the exception of its last word, apungcadisku, with one 
contained in Panini’s grammar (viii. 3. 6), is a sufficient explanation of 
the form of statement adopted. The addition of the word apungcadi- 
shu remains the last and the worst difficulty, and I must confess myself 
unable to give a satisfactory solution of it. The commentator furnishes 
no help as regards it ; his treatment of the whole rule is as follows : he 
first repeats it, inserting merely the omitted copula bkavati after visar- 
janiyQ, and gives as illustrations puhskamd, punsputra, and punpcali 
(e. g. XV. 2. 1 : the other words cited, here and hereafter, as already 
remarked, do not occur in AY.; these are all found, with pumkokila, in 
the scholia to Panini) : he then asks “ why does it say ‘ before a mute V ” 
and cites in reply pwhydnam ; fitrther, “ why ‘ before a surd mute ?’ ” 
reply, because of pumdana [pumddsa? Pan, pumddsa and pumgava ) ; 
f^ain, “why ‘before one not followed by a spirant?’” reply, because 
of puMcshura (Pam, pumkshlra and pumkshura) ; and finally, apungcd- 
diihv iti kim: pungcorah; ‘why “ excepting in etc.!” because of 

such cases as pungcora^ But pungcora, ‘ he-thie^’ is as regular an in- 
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stance of the application of the rule as pumkamA or punpcali ; nor 
does it seem possible to find in apunfcadishu itself any form which 
constitutes an exception to the previous specifications. I can only con- 
jecture that the reading is corrupt, and was corrupt before the comment- 
ator set himself at work upon it, and that his explanation was as unin- 
telligible to himself as it is to us. The specification may have been 
intended for such words as pumkhyana, which constitutes an actual 
exception to the rule, and it is cited as such in Bohtlingk’s note to 
P&nini viii. 3. 6, as from the Siddhanta-Kkumudi. 

It deserves to be remarked that the introduction of the word visar- 
janlya into the next following rule tends strongly to show that the one 
now under discussion is an interpolation : otherwise the term should be 
understood in the rules which succeed, by implication from this, and 
should not require to be again specified. 

The conversion of the m in pum into visarjaniya of course includes, 
by i. 68, the nasalization of the preceding vowel, and also the adapta- 
tion of the visarjantya to the following consonant, by ii. 40, 62, etc. 

26. iV becomes visarjaniya before surd palatal, lingual, and 
dental mutes not followed by spirants. 

That is to say, virtually, a sibilant is inserted before the mute, of the 
same class with the latter, and the n itself is replaced by the nasaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel. Here, again, the mention of ling^uals is 
superfluous, no cases arising in the text to which this part of the rule 
should apply. The commentator fabricates his whole series of examples 
illustrating the application of the rule, viz. : bhavanf cinoti, bhavAnp 
chAdayaii, bhavAnsh tikate, bhavAns iarati, bhavAns tatra. To explain 
the reason of the specification “surd” contained in the rule, he cites 
two actual cases, brkan dakshtruiyA (vi. 63. 1), and nai ’nAn namasA 
parah (vii. 7. 1), which show that no such conversion is made before a 
sonant or nasal mute. But farther, to explain the addition of the re- 
striction “ not followed by spirants,” he resorts again to fabricated in- 
stances, bhavAn tsaru, mahAn tsaru : this time with good reason, since 
no such cases occur in our text, and the restriction, so far as concerns 
the Atharva-Veda, is superfluous, and is only inserted, like the specifica- 
tion of the lingual along with the palatal and dental mutes, in order to 
make the rule theoretically more complete. 

The insertion of a sibilant between a final n and an initial c (as in 
parvatAng ca, i. 12. 3) is made in the Atharvan uniformly, without a 
single exception, and, owing especially to the frequency of the particle 
ca after a nominative or an accusative in n, the cases are very numerous : 
of n before ch the text affords no example. A like insertion of s before t 
{th never occurs as initial) is not rare (the text presents sixty-seven cases), 
but the exceptions — which the treatise notes in rule 30, below — are also 
tolerably numerous : they are all given in a marginal note farther on. 

The doctrine of the Vaj. Pr. on the subject of these insertions cor- 
responds precisely with that of our own treatise ; its rules (iii. 133, 134), 
VOL. VII. 53 
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iowever, omit the unnecessary mention of the lingual mutes, and re- 
striction to mutes not followed by spirants, although they retain the 
equally unnecessary mention of ch and th. The exceptions are given 
in detail (iii. 143-144); among them are to be found no cases of n 
before an initial e. ITie T&itt. Pr. gives a general rule (v. 20) for the 
insertion of the sibilant before f, and then (v. 21) rehearses all the cases 
(seven in number) in which it does not take place. The insertion before 
t is noted in another place (vi. 14). and all the cases of its occurrence 
(only eighteen in nniiiber) are there enumerated. The Rik Pr. (iv. 32 
etc.) catalogues all the words before which the sibilant is added, as well 
before c (iv. 32, r. 74, ccxciii), as before t (iv. 33. r. 76, ccxcv) : such 
words in the Rig-Veda are not very numerous; its usual method of sandhi 
is n-e and n-t simply. The Rik presents, on the other hand, a few cases 
(five) in which a sibilant, converted to visorjaniya, is inserted after » 
before an initial p (R. Pr. iv. .34, r. 78. ccxcvii, ccxcviii). 

It is snfBeiently evident that this insertion of a sibilant after a final 
n before a surd mute is no proper phonetical process : the combination 
of the nasal and following non-nasal is perfectly natnral and easy with- 
out the aid of a transition sound, nor can any physical explanation be 
given of the thrusting in between them of a sibilant, which only en- 
cumbers the conjunction. Some other reason must be sought for the 
phenomenon : nor is such a reason difiScnlt to discover. The historical 
rather than phonetical origin of the r which is appended (see rule 29, 
below) to a few accusatives plural in the Vedie language before a vowel 
has been long since pointed out by Bopp (see his shorter Sanskrit gram- 
mar, § 82*’) ; and a kindred explanation of the conversion of dn into dn 
before a vowel (see rule 27, below) was added by him in bis Compara- 
tive Grammar (see the second edition, i. 468, 478, 479). He has re- 
fi-ained from tracing the insertion of a sibilant before c and t to the 
same cause, doubtless, because of the numerous instances in which the 
insertion is made after a word which is not entitled by origin to a final 
». But nothing is more natural than that an insertion originally organic, 
hut of which the true character was forgotten, and which had come to 
seem merely euphonic, should considerably extend its sphere of occur- 
rence, and should be by degrees, and more and more, applied to cases 
to which it did not historically belong. Now a very large majority of 
the words ending in n are accusatives plural and nominatives singular,* 


* That T might not seem to speak at random upon this point, 1 have looked 
through half of the Atharvan text, or books i-ix, and liave noted the character of 
every word terminating in n which is to be found therein. The result is set forth 
in the following table : 


Accusatives plural in 

dn 

620 


Vocatives in 

an 

63 


in 

40 



in 

19 

82 


un 

62 

880 

Locatives in 

in 

64 




8 


an 

14 

78 

Nomioatives singular 

in (tn 

143 

260 

Verbal forms in 

an 

138 



dn 

117 


dn 

6 

143 

Total 



890 

Total 



303 


It is thus seen that the forms to which a final » originally belongs outnumber the 
others almost precisely in the proptirtion of three to one, or constitute three-quarters 
of the whole number of words ending in n. 
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to both of which eases comparative grammar clearly shows that a final 
•s belongs as case-ending; and I can entertain no donbt that the whole 
phenomenon of the insertion of the sibilant arose from its preservation 
in these forms, and from the inorganic extension of the same mode of 
combination, by analogy, to the much smaller classes of vocative, loca- 
tive, and verbal forms. The same conclusion is favored by the aspect 
of the phenomenon of the insertion of * between n and t, as it presents 
itself in the text of the Atharva-Veda. Although the insertion is there 
made after other forms than those originally entitled to a final s, it is 
rare after such forms in a ratio four times greater than that of the rarity 
of the forms themselves : that is to say, while these are in number one- 
third of the others, the insertions after them are only one-twelfth as 
numerous. And, on the other hand, although the insertion is sometimes 
omitted after nominatives singular and accusatives plural, it is omitted 
five times as often, in proportion, after the final n of other forms than 
these. For a detailed and classified statement of all the passages in 
which the sibilant is either inserted or omitted after a final n before an 
initial I, see the appended marginal note.* 

il u 

27. The final n of upabaddfia etc., when preceded by d and 
followed by a vowel, becomes visarjaniya. 

This process includes two additional steps, taught elsewhere in the 


* Coses of the tandki with insertion of « between n and t: I. Amisatives plural. 
I. in an; i.8.4. ii. 12.7; 26.4. iu.2.6. iv.19.4; 22.1; 36 3. v.8.8. ti. 112.2. 
viL97.3. viil6.7. x3.16,l6. xi 1. 6, 10,26 ; 6. 2, 4, 7 ; 6. 17 ; 9. 22, 24 ; 10. 23. 
xii. 3.40,53. xviii. 1.47 ; 2.34; 3.68; 4.39,86.87. xix 27. 4 (ler); 28.2; 36 3.5; 
36.5; 49.3; 66.1. 8. in in; iii. 21.1. 3. in an; viii. 8. 8. x. 7. 42. xi. 1.20. xix 
6.14. 1. in fn; iv.27.2. II. Nominatives singular. 1. man; vii. 18. 1 ; 18. 2. xiii. 
1.32,39. xvii. 10. xviiL 2. 20. 8. in dn; it 2. 19-24. xil 1. 18. xiii. 2. 29 ; 4. 44. 
xvii. 16. III. Vocatives singular in an; v. 22. 5. IV. Locatives singular in in ; xi. 
8.10. V. Verbal forms in an ; xix. 19. 10. xx. 135.6, 7. 

Cases of the »andhi without insertion of »: I. Accusatives pIuraL 1. in dn; 
vii. 38. 3. 8. in in; xviii. 2. 1 5, 1 8. 3. inun; vii. 84. 8. II. Nominatives singular. 
1. in an ; xiii 2. 33. xiv. 1.6. xix 28. 4. 8. in dn ; iv. 32. 8. xviii 2. 32. xx 128. 
14. Ill Vocatives singnlar in an; 1 14. 3. vil9.3. IV. Locatives singular in in; 
i. 15.2; 35.3. v.28.4. vii 43.1. x3.l7. xiv.2.48,49. V. Verbalfurmsinan; 
i. 11.2. iil9. 2; 22. 3. iv. 7. 7 ; 14. 1; 35. 2. xlO.24. xl6. 2. xiv. 2. 14. 

That is, in tabular form ; 

with «. wiUiout «. 


Accusatives plural in 

dn 

40 


1 


in 

1 


2 


un 

4 


1 


fn 

1 

46 

0 4 

Kominatives singular in 

an 

6 


3 


dn 

10 

16 

3 6 

Total 



62 

10 

Vocatives singular in 

an 


1 

2 

Locatives singular in 

in 


1 

7 

Verbal forms in 

an 


3 

9 

Total 



6 

18 
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treatise, before the combination is complete, and the final sanhitA form 
reached. The conversion of the n into visarjaniya itself implies, by i. 
68, the nasalization of the preceding vowel, so that upabaddh&n becomes 
vpahaddhanh; then the viatnjamya, by ii. 41, becomes y before the fol- 
lowing vowel: vpabaddhany and lastly, byii. 21, the final y is 
rejected, and we obtain upabaddhaK iha. This seems a cumbrous and 
artificial process, yet it is in part well-founded and correctly carried out. 
All the cases in which this loss of a final n occurs are accusatives plural 
or nominatives singular, which originally possessed a final * after the n, 
and the loss of the » before the sibilant, with accompanying nasaliza- 
tion of the preceding vowel, and then the disappearance of the sibilant 
itself, as in other cases after <4 and before a vowel, are unquestionably 
the cause of the sandhi as it finally presents itself. Our treatise, then, by 
bringing in the visarjanlya as a step in the process, and treating of this 
combination in intimate connection with those related ones which form 
the subjects of rules 26 and 29, has a decided theoretic advantage over 
either of the other PiAti^hkhyas. The Rik Pr. (iv. 26, r. 65, cclxxxiv) 
prescribes simply the omission of the final, excepting at the end of a 
poda, afterwards (iv. 26, 27) specifying the cases in which the omission 
takes place even at the end of a pada, and finally (iv. 30, 31) those in 
which it does not take place even within a pada (there are only eleven 
such cases). The Vhj. Pr. (iii. 141) and the Tkitt Pr. (ix. 20) come 
one degree nearer to the method of our treatise, by converting the n 
into y before its elision, and both give in detail (V. Pr. iii. 145-149, 
T. Pr. ix. 23-24) the exceptional cases in which the n remains unchanged. 

The commentator cites only the first five instances which the text 
contains, viz. : upabaddh&n ik& ” vaha (i. 7. 7), pAsa itthd mah&n asi (i. 
20.4), yo asm&n abhid&sati (e. g. i. 19. 3), and sarvan wioc ckupathan 
adhi (e. g. ii. 7. 1). More than a hundred cases occur in the Atharva- 
Veda, so that the gana upabaddh&dayah must have been a tolerably stout 
one. I add in a marginal note a complete list of the cases, classified.* 

To give with the same detail the exceptions to the rule, or the cases 
in which final An remains unchanged before a vowel, would be quite 
useless. They are very frequent, by far outnumbering the instances of 
the loss of the n — thus, in the first four books of the text, against thir- 
teen instances of an before a vowel, we have forty-one of An, and twelve 
of these between two p&das — and they are found indifferently in all 
possible situations, so that it is quite impossible to lay down any rule 

* I. Accusatives plural : 1. before o: Ll9. 3; 21.2. ii. 7. 1. iii 8. 3. iv. 19. 6,7. 
V. 6. 9; 18.11; 20. 8. t 115.1,2; 41. 3 ; 54. 3; 69. 2; 72. 1; 75. 3; 76. 4; 77. 1 ; 
J13.2; 121.4; 129.2. vii.9.2; 27.1; 57.1; 66.1; 109.4. viii.3.6,20; 4.14; 9. 
24. ix. 1. 19 ; 2. 25 ; 4. 24. x. 2. 22, 23; 6. 41 ; 6. 19, 30; 7. 7 ; 10. 6. xil.29;9. 
17, 22, 24; 10. 23. xii 1. 26 ; 2. 12; 3. 16 (6t»), 18 ; 4. 31. xiii 1. 63; 2. 6, 18, 21. 
xiv. 1.43,66; 2.6,10. xviu.1.46; 2.11,13,15,18; 4.88,61. xix.6.8; 13.8; 26. 
8; 32.7; 36.4; 60.4. xx. 127.7; 128.4,6; 136.15. 8. before d: ii.26.4. vi. 
28.2. xvia.8.65. xix.69.2. 3. before i; i. 7-7. ii. 27. 6 ; 31. 1. T. 8. 1 ; 18. 6 ; 
23.8. vi. 22. 3. vii. 117. 1. 4. before « ; iv. 34. 7. vi 69. 2. viii. 9. 23- ix. 9. 
16, 19 (Ml). X. 3. 13, 14, 16. xii 3. 16, 40. xviii. 2. 21. 5. before r- viii 8. 7. 

*viii. 1. 18. #. before e; xi. 1. 4. 

XL KominatiVes tiugolar : 1. before a .• i. 20. 4. iii. 16. 6. vii 91.1. viii 5. 22. 
xiii 2.29 (l«r). xviii. i24. xx. 128.4,8. 2. before i: vii 92. 1. viii. 4. 2. 3. be- 
fore u: xviii 1- 22, 48 (bit). 
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respecting them. The loss of the n with nasalization of the vowel is 
evidently an old-style sandhi, going out of use, and no longer appearing 
except sporadically. It is interesting, as regards this sandhi and that 
taught in the preceding rule — which have both, as explained above, the 
same historical origin — to note the relations of the Rik and the Athar- 
van usage to one another and to the practice of the classical Sanskrit. 
The insertion of the s, which has become a necessary proceeding under 
the modem euphonic rules, is almost universal in the Atharvan, and 
comparatively rare in the Rik : the conversion of n into anusv&ra, of 
which the general Sanskrit grammar knows nothing, is only infrequently 
observed in the Atharvan, while it is made in the Rik with but few ex- 
ceptions. 

oFTFftf^ II 11 

28. In the passage vrJcshdn vandni, n is converted into visar- 
janiya before v. 

The commentator cites the passage, vrkshan vanani sam cara (vi. 
45. 1), which is the only one of its kind in the text. A few such in- 
stances, of the loss of n before semivowels, with nasalization of the pre- 
ceding vowel, are found in the Rik and White Yajus, and are noticed in 
their Prati 9 akhya 8 (see R. Pr. iv. 28, r. 68, cclxxxvii, and V. Pr. iii. 
135, 136). 

The commentary, to explain why the rule does not read simply 
vrkshdn iti vakdre, says sopapadasya grahanam etdvattvdrtham : ika m& 
bhdt: vrkshdn vdto vrkshdn vay&h; ‘the citation of vrkshan along 
with its following word is for the purpose of restricting the action of 
the rule to this particular case : the conversion is not to be made in the 
passages vrkshdn vdlah and vrkshan vaydh.' These counter-examples, 
however, are fabricated : no such passages occur in the Atharvan. Nor 
is the citation of vandni in the mle necessary, although excusable enough : 
a V follows vrkshdn in no other passive of the text, except in rii. 1.51, 
where it is separated from it by an avasdna, and so exercises upon it no 
euphonic influence. 

29. Preceded by an alterant vowel, n becomes r in the pas- 
sages rtunr ut siQate va<^ etc. 

All the vowels except a and d are called ndmin, as tending to produce 
the nati, or conversion, of a following * into sh. The Rik Pr. (e. g. i. 
17, 20) has the same term ; see Regnier’s note to i. 17 (r. 65, 66) : the 
Vaj. Pr. uses instead hhdvin. 

The Pratigakhya is to be reprehended here for not treating the cases 
to which this rule applies in the same manner as those coming under 
the preceding rules, by prescribing the conversion of » into visarjaniya, 
and leaving it for rule 42, below, to change the latter into r. In fact, 
the first two words of the rule are superfluous, and might advantageously 
be omitted. The origin of this peculiar and rather uncommon sandhi 
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is clearly the same with that of those which form the subject of rules 
26 and 27. Only nine cases of it occur in the Atharvan : of these, 
three are cited by the commentary, vi*. : irfUnr ut srjate vaft (vi. 36. 2), 
mo shu paninr abhi (v. 11.7), and danyunr uta bodhi (iv. 32. 6); the 
others are the word rlun three times before a (vi. 61. 2, 3. vii. 81. 1), 
and pilrn three times before « (xviii. 2. 4, 23 ; 4. 40). 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 29, 30) prescribes the insertion of r after in and itn 
everywhere before a vowel, except at the end of a pdda (and once even 
there), and in a single instance after rn. The same sandhi is also made 
in half a dozen instances before y, v, and h. The Vaj. Pr. specifies (iii. 
140) the few passages in its text where the conversion of n to r occurs 
after i and m ; and the Taitt. Pr. (ix. 20) puts the conversion of an to 
dn and of in and un to inr and unr into the same rule together. 

^ II ^on 

30. Exceptions are the passages sam dirayan tdm etc. 

By the position of this rule, the yana samdirayantddayas ought to 
include exceptions to all the preceding rules, beginning at ii. 26. Since, 
however, the rules 27-29 apply only to certain specified cases, it is dif- 
ficult to see the necessity of specifying any exceptions to them, and we 
cannot help conjecturing that the present precept belongs to rule 26 
alone, and should properly come in next after it, as rule 27. The first 
passage of the gam, sam dirayan tdm vy drnuvantu (i. 1 1 . 2), is the 
first instance which the text presents of a n directly preceding t without 
the interposition of a sibilant, and the commentator goes on to cite the 
two next succeeding cases of the same character, viz. : kulapd rdjan 
tdm u te (i. 14. 3), and asmin lishlhalu yd (i. 16. 2) : the three happen 
to be typical e.xamples of the three principal classes of cases — verbal 
forms, vocatives, and locatives — in which we should not expect to see 
the sibilant inserted, since the forms did not originally end in a sibilant. 
For a complete list of the exceptions to rule 20, see the final marginal 
note to the exposition of that rule. 

TOf 

31. M, before a mute, becomes of like position with the latter. 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 3, r. 6, ccxxv) adds the restriction vistkdne, ‘before 
a mute of another class,’ which is a matter of course, and does not need 
specification ; and both it and the other treatises (V. Pr. iv.ll; T. Pr. 
V. 27) state distinctly what is implied in our rule by i. 95, that the sound 
into which the m is converted is the nasal of the same class with the 
following mute. The commentator gives the following instances, writing 
always an anusvdra for the nasal into which the m is converted : san 
kdfaydmi yahatum (xiv. 2. 12), uddgdn jivah (xiv. 2. 44), tan dayamd^ 
nam (fabricated : no such case in AV.), san nas iebhih (ii. 35.' 2), san 
tdih pagubfuh (iv. 36. 6), san nashtena (vii. 9. 4), san tvaydi ^dhishlmaki 
(xiv. 2. 17), and md tvd vvkshah sam b&dhishta (xviii. 2. 26). The manu- 
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script reads farther fdnias tdn nedd 'ntahpade tavarge prakrtyd: dur- 
ndmnih sarvdh. The beginning of this is probably an additional citation, 
but, if it be so, it is so corrupted in reading that I am unable to trace 
it out. The rest is a restriction applied by the commentator himself, 
i/drHiifca-like, to the action of the rule : ‘ in the interior of a word, m re- 
mains unchanged before a dental: e. g. durndmnih sarvdh (iv. 17. 5).’ 
It is unnecessary to remark, however, that the Prati^akhya has nothing 
to do with explaining the m of such a word, and that the commentator’s 
emendation of his text is therefore impertinent; it is also bungling, 
since such a vdritika, if constructed at all, should be made to apply, 
not to a dental only, but to a lingual, in such words as aryamnd. 

32. Before semivowels and spirants, it is omitted. 

This omission, by i. 67, carries with it the nasalization of the preceding 
vowel. The commentator’s examples are vrksham yad gdrah (i. 2. 3), 
pilaram varunum, (i. 3. 3), samrddhayantah sadhurdh (iii. 30. 5), pard 
'dya devd vrjinam rrnantu (viii. 3. 14). ny oshatam katam (viii. 4. 1), saih 
subhutyd (iii. 14. 1), and bhavasi sam samrddhyd (xii. 3. 21). 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 5, r. 15, ccxxxiv) converts m into anusvdra before 
the spirants and r, but treats it before y, I, and v (iv. 3, r. 7, ccxxvi) in 
the same manner as our treatise (rule 35, below) before I alone. The 
Vftj. Pr. (iv. 1, 3, 9) teaches precisely the same doctrine, but refers (iv. 
4) to Kft,5yapa and ^ikatayana as holding that the m is dropped. Tlje 
T&itt. Pr. (xiii. 2) declares, like our own treatise, the m to be lost, but 
only before the spirants and r; before all the other semivowels it con- 
verts it (v. 28) into the nasalized semivowel, agreeing in this with the 
Rik Pr. and Vaj. Pr. ; it also notices, however (xiii. 3), the view of the 
Ath. Pr, as held by some authorities. 

H II 

33. In the interior of a word, it is omitted before spirants only. 

As examples of the loss of m in the interior of a word before spi- 
rants, the commentary presents the whole list of examples — dve ca me 
vingatif ca etc. — already given above, under i. 27, and repeated under 
i. 53 and i. 83. As counter-example, we have patir yah pratikdmyah 
(ii. 36. 8) alone. Instances of m before r in like position would not be 
hard to give — e. g. tdmradhumrdh {x. 2. 11) — but it is found before I 
only in root syllables, as in malimlucam (viii. 6. 2), and before v only in 
the case which forms the subject of rule 37, below. 

Both this rule and the next concern matters with which the Prati54- 
khya properly has no concern. Accordingly, the Rik Pr. (iv. 3, r. 7, 
ccxxvi) disposes of them simply by specifying that m is altered before 
an initial semivowel, excepting r (in connection with which, in the later 
rule, it omits to repeat the specification), and the Thitt. Pr. says nothing 
upon the subject. But the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 2) gives a precept which in- 
cludes both the rule we are treating of and the one which follows it 
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34. As is also n. 

The commentator’s citations to illustrate this rule are those already 
once given, under i. 84, including the words par&nshi, yajiimhi, and 
kavinshi, and, to show that n is not altered in the interior of a word 
before semivowels, he farther quotes tdudt n&ma 'si kanyd (x. 4. 24). 
As instance of n before v within a word, we may take tanvah (e. g. L 
1. 1) : before r and I it is found only when final. 

The Vkj. Pr. ^iv. 2) is the only other treatise which contains a rule 
corresponding with this. 

36. Both m and n, before Z, are converted into a nasalized 1. 

The commentator quotes from the text, as instances of m before I, 
tanl* lokam (iii. 28. 5), aviM lokena (iii. 29. 3 etc), pralimdnl lokdh 
(xviii. 4. 5) ; and, as instances of n before I, durgandhinl lohitdsydn 
(viii. 6. 12), and sarvdnl lokdn (e. g. iv. 38. 5). 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the editors of the published text 
did not follow this rule of the Prati^kkhya with regard to both m and 
n. The manuscripts, however, are almost unanimous in reading only a 
single I after an original m, with a nasal sign over the preceding vowel 
(there are but two or three cases, if I recollect aright, of a doubled Z), 
and their authority has in this respect been followed. Where an origi- 
nal « has disappeared, on the other hand, the manuscripts follow, not 
without some exceptions, the directions of the Pr^tigakhya, and we 
have done the same, also without absolute uniformity. 

The three other kindred works (see R. Pr. iv. 3, r. 7, ccxxvi ; V. Pr, 
iv. 9 ; T. Pr. v. 28, 29) agree with one another, and disagree with our 
treatise, in converting m before all the three semivowels y, I, and v into 
those semivowels nasalized ; as regards the treatment of the n, there 


* The lack of suitable type renders it necessary to represent the sandhi, in trans- 
cribing the instances, in this imperfect way : properly, no n should be written, and 
the ogn of nasality should be set above the first I itself It will have been noticed, 
alsoTuiat (for the same reason) the general method of transcription adopted for the 
nasal aoimds is not in accordance with the theory of the PrSti(akhya. The latter 
knows no anusvdra, and nothing intermediate between a nasal mote and a nasalized 
sonivowel or vowel. We ought, then, in our transcription, to write, on the one hand, 
in every instance a nasal adapted in class to the following mute, as has been done 
in the examples under it 31— only, if we choose, taking the liberty to substitute a 
dotted * and m in case of the assimihition of those letters, according to rules ii. 10, 
11, 31— and, on the other hand, in cases foiling under rules ii. 27, 29, 32, etc., to 
write a vowel with a nasal sign above it. The distinction made in ordinary usage 
betwe^ the simple dot and the dotted crescent, as nasal signs, is purely arbitrary, 
founded on nothii^; in the theory of the Prdti^khya, and having but a scanty and 
uncertain support from the Atharvan manuscripts : some of the latter occasionally, 
or even generally, attempt to use the dotted crescent for a nasalized vowel, and the 
dot for a nasal mute, but for the most part they employ the latter indiscriminately 
for both classes of cases. 
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is a universal accordance (compare R. Pr. iv. 4, r. 8, ccxxvii; V. Pr. iv. 
13 ; T. Pr. V. 25, 26). 

^ fFrt 

36. An exception is the m of sam before the root raj. 

The only words coming under the action of this rule are samr&j, 
samrAjni, and samrajya : verbal forms from the root raj with the prefix 
sam are not found in the text. The commentary cites sanirdd eko vi 
rdjati (vi. 36. 3), samrdjny edki fvafureshu samrdjny uta deixshu: 
nandnduh samrdjriy edhi samrdjny uta fvafrvdh (xiv. 1. 44). The de- 
rivative sdmrdjya (p. sdm-rdjya) is found once only (xiv. 1. 43). 

The other treatises duly notice the same exceptional case (see R. Pr. 
iv. I, r. 23, ccxlii ; V. Pr. iv. 5 ; T. Pr. xiii. 4) ; the Taitt. Pr. alone at- 
tempting to give the rule a more general form, and declaring sam and 
sdm not liable to change when followed by rd: it is strange if the 
treatise do not thus lay itself open to the imputation of an error ; onr 
own text, at any rate, has such forms as saihrddhayantaJf (iii. 30. 5). 

37. As also, before a v which is the result of sandhi. 

The passage here referred to, and cited by the commentator, is sam 
V dsnd 'ha dsyam (vi. 66. 3), where the particle w, following sam, is con- 
verted into V by iii. 39. There are two closely analogous cases — fam v 
astu — in the nineteenth book (xix. 10. 7, 9), which this rule is not con- 
structed to cover, since the Atharvan text recognized by our treatise 
consists only of the first eighteen books of the present Atharva-Veda. 

38. In case of a combination in the inverted order of the 
mute-series, there takes place sphotana, provided the former is a 
final. 

"Weber (p. 267) regards viparyaya as signifying here simply ‘diflTer- 
ence,’ but it does not seem to me possible to give the word so general 
and indefinite a meaning, and the whole treatment of the subject by 
the two Pratigakhyas goes to show, at least by negative evidence, that 
the cases contemplated by them are only those in which a mute of one 
series (yarga) enters into combination with one of a preceding series 
so that, in the group, the natural order of the series appears inverted. 
The precept of the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 162) is to the effect that it either is or 
is not an error of pronunciation to utter a guttural after another mute 
with sphotana. This is in appearance a narrowing of the sphere of 
occurrence of the sphotana to no small extent, as compared with our 
treatise: but it is almost only in seeming; for, allowing the exception 
made in the next following rule, there are but two combinations requir- 
ing sphotana to be found in the Atharvan in which a guttural is not the 
VOL. VI?. .54 
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^ II ^^11 

34. As is also n. 


The commentator’s citations to illustrate this rule are those already 
once given, under i. 84, including the words pardmhi, yajuruhi, and 
havtmki, and, to show that n is not altered in the interior of a word 
before semivowels, he farther quotes idudt ndmd 'si kanyd (x. 4. 24). 
As instance of n before v within a word, we may take tanvah (e. g. i. 
1.1); before r and I it is found only when final. 

The Vkj. Pr. ^iv. 2) is the only other treatise which contains a rule 
corresponding with this. 
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36. Both m and n, before I, are converted into a nasalized 1. 


The commentator quotes from the text, as instances of m before I, 
tanl* lokam (iii. 28. 5), avinl lokena (iii. 29. 3 etc), pratimdnl lokdh 

i xviii. 4. 5) ', and, as instances of n before I, durgandhinl lokildsydn 
viii. 6. 12), and sarvdnl lokdn (e. g. iv. 38. 5). 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the editors of the published text 
did not follow this rule of the Prati§kkhya with regard to both m and 
ft. The manuscripts, however, are almost unanimous in reading only a 
single I after an original m, with a nasal sign over the preceding vowel 
(there are but two or three cases, if I recollect aright, of a doubled 1), 
and their authority has in this respect been followed. Where an origi- 
nal n has disappeared, on the other hand, the manuscripts follow, not 
without some exceptions, the directions of the Pratigakhya, and we 
have done the same, also without absolute uniformity. 

The three other kindred works (see R. Pr. iv. 3, r. t, ccxxvi ; V. Pr, 
iv. 9 ; T. Pr. v. 28, 29) agree with one another, and disagree with our 
treatise, in converting m before all the three semivowels y, I, and v into 
those semivowels nasalized; as regards the treatment of the ji, there 


* The lack of suitable type renders it necessary to represent the sandhi, in trans- 
cribing the instances, in this imperfect way : properly, no n should be written, and 
the ^n of nasality should be set above the first I itself It will have been noticed, 
also/^t (for the same reason) the general method of transcription adopted for the 
nasal sounds is not in accordance with the theory of the Prhtifakhya. The latter 
knows no anusvdra, and nothing intermediate between a nasal mute and a nasalized 
semivowel or vowel. We ought, then, in our transcription, to write, on the one hand, 
in every instance a nasal adapted in class to the following mute, as has been done 
in the examples under ii. 31 — only, if we choose, taking the liberty to substitute a 
dotted n and m in case of the assiinilation of those letters, according to rules ii, 10, 
11, 31 — and, on the other hand, in cases falling under rules ii. 27, 29, 32, etc., to 
write a vowel with a nasal sign above it. The distinction made in ordinary usage 
between the simple dot and the dotted crescent, as nasal signs, is purely arbitrary, 
founded on nothing in the theory of the Prhti^khya, and having but a scanty and 
uncertain support from the Atharvan manuscripts : some of the latter occasionally, 
or even generally, attempt to use the dotted crescent for a nasalized vowel, and the 
dot for a nasal mute, but for the most part they employ the latter indiscriminately 
for both classes of cases. 
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is a universal accordance (compare R. Pr. iv. 4, r. 8, ccxxvii; V. Pr. iv, 
13 ; T. Pr. V. 25, 2fi). 

^ ^IdrTl 

36. An exception is the m of sam before the root raj. 

The only words coming under the action of this rule are samr&j, 
samrAjni, and samr&jya : verbal forms from the root rdj with the prefix 
sam are not found in the text. The commentary cites samrdd eko vi 
rajati (vi. 36. 3), samrajny edhi fvafureshu samrajriy uia devrshu : 
nananduh samrajny edhi samrajny uta piafrvdh (xiv. 1. 44). The de- 
rivative samrajya (p. sam-rajya) is found once only (xiv. 1. 43). 

The other treatises duly notice the same exceptional case (see E. Pr. 
iv. 7. r. 23, ccxlii ; V. Pr. iv. 5 ; T. Pr. xiii. 4) ; the Taitt. Pr. alone at- 
tempting to give the rule a more general form, and declaring sam and 
sam not liable to change when followed by ra: it is strange if the 
treatise do not thus lay itself open to the imputation of an error; our 
own text, at any rate, has such forms as samrddhayantah (iii. 30. 6). 

37. As also, before a v which is the result of sandhi. 

The passage here referred to, and cited by the commentator, is sam 
V dsnd ’ha dsyam (vi. 56. 3), where the particle «, following sam, is con- 
verted into V by iii. 39. There are two closely analogous cases — fam v 
astu — in the nineteenth book (xix. 10. 7, 9), which this rule is not con- 
structed to cover, since the Atharvan text recognized by our treatise 
consists only of the first eighteen books of the present Atharva-Veda. 

38. In case of a combination in the inverted order of the 
mute-series, there takes place sphotana, provided the former is a 
final. 

Weber (p. 267) regards viparyaya as signifying here simply ‘differ- 
ence,’ but it does not seem to me possible to give the woi'd so general 
and indefinite a meaning, and the whole treatment of the subject by 
the two Prati^akhyas goes to show, at least by negative evidence, that 
the cases contemplated by them are only those in which a mute of one 
series (varga) enters into combination with one of a preceding series, 
so that, in the group, the natural order of the series appears inverted. 
The precept of the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 162) is to the effect that it either is or 
is not an error of pronunciation to utter a guttural after another mute 
with sphotana. This is in appearance a narrowing of the sphere of 
occurrence of the sphotana to no small extent, as compared with our 
treatise ; but it is almost only in seeming ; for, allowing the exception 
made in the next following rule, there are but two combinations requir- 
ing sphotana to be found in the Atharvan in which a guttural is not the 
VOL. VII. ,54 
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second member, and each is represented by but a single case, and one 
of the two is in the nineteenth book of the text : they are pch (trish- 
tupchandah. vi. 48. 3), and bj {triihtubjagatyaii, xix. 21. 1). The com- 
mentator to the Vaj. Pr. (Weber, p. 266) defines sphotana to be “the 
separated utterance of a close combination of consonants” {pindibku- 
tasya samyogasya prthag nccaranam) ; our commentator gives no such 
explanation, merely paraphrasing the rule as follows : varganam vipar- 
yaye sphotanah sandhyo bhavali : purvena ced viramo bhavati: but the 
text itself has already (see i. 103) defined sphotana to be a quarter or 
an eighth of a short a — doubtless a samvrta a, or the neutral vowel. 
There can be no doubt, then, that the sphotana is that very brief un- 
closure of the organs which we often, if not ordinarily, allow to take 
place between two mutes standing in conjunction with one another, and 
of the former of which we desire to make clearer the pronunciation. 
In passing from a t to a for instance, while it is possible by an effort 
to make the release of the f-closure and the formation of the ^-clo- 
sure so truly simultaneous that nothing whatever shall escape from 
the mouth during the transfer, it is more natural to let so much breath 
slip out between as shall render audible the unclosure of the den- 
tal position, and so far relieve the imperfect or abhinihita utterance 
of the t, rendering it comparatively clear and distinct (sphuta). This 
insertion is then properly enough called s/)Aota7!a, ‘that which makes 
clear, distinct, or evident:’ we have noticed above (under i. 103) that 
the commentator gives it also another kindred name, vyohjaka, ‘ mani- 
fester.’ It is, under other circumstances of occurrence, very nearly the 
same with that release or separation of the passive and active organs of 
production which the Vaj. Pr. (i. 90) prescribes after the pronunciation 
of a final mute in the parfa-text, so that the next w ord may begin with 
a new effort. That the Hindu theory allows sphotana in the combina- 
tion of the phrase only in case two mutes meet in the inverse order of 
the vargas to which they belong has something of arbitrariness in it, 
yet is not without foundation ; for it may be noted, I think, that it is 
perceptibly harder to change from a contact farther forward in the 
mouth to one farther back, than to make a like transfer in the contrary 
direction, without allowing any intervening escape of breath or sound : 
and the order of the vargas follows the advance in the mouth of the 
place of formation. 

The commentator cites, as instances of the occurrence of sphotana, 
vashathlrenu (p. vashat-Mrena, e. g. v. 26. 12), avatkam (p. avat-kam, 
ii. 3. 1), ejatkdh (p. ejat-kah, v. 23. 7), trishtuh gayatri (xviii. 2. 6), and 
yad y&yatre (ix. 10. 1). Of other combinations than these, the text 
presents pk (anushtup katham, viii. 9. 20), tkh (c. g. tilkhidun [p. ut- 
-khidan\ iv. 1 1. 10), and dyh (e. g. padghoshaih [p. pat-ghoshdih], v. 21. 
8). "Whether combinations of the dental nasal with a following guttu- 
ral mute are to be regarded as coming under the rule, and admitting 
sphotana, is rendered at least doubtful by our commentator, who goes 
on to say : “why does the rule say purvena? because of such cases as 
kraman ko asyah (viii. 9. 10).” It is evident from this that he would 
understand purva as equivalent here to anuttama, ‘ not last in a mute- 
series,’ i. e. ‘ non-nasal.’ This seems to me, however, a very forced in- 
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terpretation, and unsupported by the usapje of the word elsewhere, in 
this or in the other Praticakhyas. The Yaj. Pr. makes no such excep- 
tion of the nasals, nor is it noticed in the verse — from the same metrical 
treatise, doubtless, which has often been found cited above — with which 
the commentary on the rule closes ; vargandm viparitanam samnipate 
nihodhaia: vyavayi sphotanahhyas tu yad gayatre riidar^anam ; ‘know 
ye that in the collocation of the series in their inverted order there takes 
place an insertion called sphotana: yad gayatre is an instance of it.’ I 
am disposed, then, to look upon the exclusion of the nasals from the 
operation of the rule as a later gloss, foisted in upon the rule itself. 
There is by no means a lack of reason for making the exception ; since 
the nasals are accompanied throughout their utterance by a free emis- 
sion of intonated breath thromrh the nose, and are by it made so dis- 
tinctly audible that there is felt no impulse to give them additional 
clearness bv the insertion of such a sound as sphotana. If the inter- 
pretation of the commentator be rejected, we shall have to add to the 
list of groups given above as coming under the action of the rule not 
only nk. of which an instance has already been cited, but also nkk (e. g. 
kefan khddaniah, v. 19. 3), rtg (p.g.vidvAn gandhurvali, ii. 1.2), and 
ngh (e. g. devan ghrtavata, iii. 10. 1 1). To the specification of the rule 
that the coni-onant followed by sphotana m\tst be a final, the commen- 
tary brings up the counter-example venor adga iva (i. 27. 3), where the 
group dg, although composed of a dental before a guttural, sufters no 
such interposition. The term virama.^ which is used once or twice also 
in the technical language of the other Praticakhyas, has the same sig- 
nification with avas&na, and denotes a pause accompanied with a sus- 
pension of euphonic influences; such as takes place in the ordinary text 
only where there is a sign of interpunction, or at the end of a sentence 
or paragraph, but in the ^cofia-text is found after every word, and even 
between the two separated parts of a compound word. 

^ ^rsTjfer mm 

11 II 

39. But not in the case of a lingual before a palatal; here 
there takes place a prolongation of the time ; and this they call 
Jcarshana. 

That is to say, when a t comes before a c, or ad before a.j (the only 
two cases which can occur under the rale), there is no separation of the 
two consonants by unclosure and reclosure of the organs, but the effect 
of the contact is merely to lengthen out the time employed in uttering 
the group : the name applied to this prolongation, karshana, ‘ iractio, 
drawing out, extension,’ is not elsewhere met with in the grammatical 
literature. The commentator cites as examples shat ce 'mah, (iv. 20. 2), 
shat ca me shashtif ca (v. 15. 6), and shad jata (viii. 9. 16) : they are 
the only instances of these combinations to be met with in the Athar- 
van text, except one in the nineteenth book [shat ca, .xix. 47. 4). 

It is easy to see the physical ground of this exception to the rule pre- 
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scribing aphotana. The same close relationship with respect to place of 
utterance which causes the final palatal to pass often into a lingual, 
instead of reverting to the guttural out of which it originally grow, 
causes the lingual, in coming before the palatal, to virtually double it 
only. The transfer of position of the organs is too slight and easy to 
necessitate the emission of an intervening sound. 

This is the last rule in the first section of the second chapter. The 
manuscript this time omits to specify the number of rules contained in 
the section, and adds simply dviltyasya prathamuh padah. 

40. Visarjamya, before a surd cousonant, becomes of like po- 
sition with the following sound. 

That is to say, applying rule i. 95, it is converted into the spirant 
(iishman) corresponding in position with the following letter. Thus, 
before e and ch it becomes f ; before t. and th, sh ; before t and ih, s; 
before f, sh, and s, it is changed into each of those letters respectively ; 
before k and kh it becomes jihv&muUya, and, before p and ph, upa- 
dhmdntya — these last two spirants being, as already noticed, clearly im- 
plied in this rule, although nowhere referred to by name as belonging 
to the scheme of spoken sounds recognized by the treatise. Visarja- 
ntya itself, then, would only stand, in sanhita, before a pause. The 
theory of the Prktigkkhya, however, is not at all the practice of the 
manuscripts, and the latter, rather than the former, has been followed 
by us in the printed text. In none of the Atharvan codices is any 
attempt made to distinguish the jihvaniultya and npadhmaniya from the 
visarjaniya — and, as we cannot but think, with much reason : since the 
division of this indistinct and indefinite sound into three different kinds 
of indefiniteness savors strongly of an over-refinement of analysis. Nor 
do the manuscripts — except in a few sporadic cases, and without any 
agreement among one another as regards these — convert visarjamya into 
a sibilant before a sibilant. In the final revision of the edited text, the 
rule of the Pratigakhya in this respect was begun to be followed in the 
interior of a word (see ii. 3. 3, 5 ; iii. 21. 2; iv. 17. 2), but was soon 
neglected again, and the text in general shows visarjaniya before a sibi- 
lant in all situations. The rule that the visarjamya is to be dropped 
altogether before a sibilant followed by a surd mute — a rule which is 
laid down by the Kik and Vhj. Pratigakhyas, and not by our own, but 
which is rather more usually, although with very numerous and irregu- 
larly occurring exceptions, followed in the Atharvan manuscripts — has 
been uniformly carried out in the edition ; although many will doubtless 
be inclined to think with me that, considering the varying usage of 
the manuscripts, it would have been better to follow the authority of 
the Pratieakhya, and so to avoid the ambiguity occasionally arising from 
the omission of the final spirant 

The commentator’s illustrative citations are as follows ; before guttu- 
rals {kavarge : he prefixes in each case such a specification to his classes 
of examples), antahkogam iva (L 14. 4) 5 before palatals, yag ca dvishan 
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(i. 19. 4) ; before linguals, vrhshash tikate (a fabricated instance : no case 
of this conversion is to be found in AV. ; the same example occurs 
under P4n. viii. 3. 34) ; before dentals, mayas tolcehhynh (i. 13. 2), avis 
tokani (v. 19. 2), balhikan va parastardm (v. 22. 7), yvjas tvjejanah (vi. 
33. 1), yatha pa sas tay&dnram (vi. 72. 2), pr& 'vantu nas ivjaye (vii. 49. 
1), trayastrin^ena jagatt (viii. 9.20), makhas tavishyate (xviii. 1. 23) ; 
before labials, tatah pari prajdtena (vi. 89. 1) ; before s, vatabhrajds sta- 
nayan (i. 12. 1 ; edition -jd stanayan, and this time with the assent of all 
the MSS. except E.), armsrdnam (ii. 3. 3 ; I. aruhxrdnam, and, in verse 5, 
I. and H. do. ; all the others, in both cases, arusrdnam ; pada aruh-srd- 
nam), vivratds sthana (iii. 8. 5 : all the MSS. except H., vivratdh sthana'), 
ati durgds sroiydh (x. 1. 16). Instances for f and sh are not given. 

The Vaj. Pr. (iii. 8, 11) gives as taught by C&,katayana the doctrines 
of our treatise — namely, that visatjaniya becomes a sibilant before a 
sibilant, and jikvdmuliya and upadhmdtiiya before gutturals and labials 
— while it states (iii. 9) that ^akalya leaves visarjaniya unchanged be- 
fore a sibilant, and itself, not deciding that point, maintains the visar- 
janiya before gutturals and labials. Before palatals and dentals, it pre- 
scribes (iii. 6, 7) the conversion into f and s: of the hypothetical case 
of an initial lingual it takes no notice. Before a sibilant followed by 
a surd mute, it rejects the visarjaniya altogether (iii. 12), as already 
noticed. The Rik Pr. likewise treats at considerable length the changes 
which our treatise compresses into a single rule. It first (iv. 10, r. 31, 
32, ccl, ccli) gives rules which agree in all points with our own, only 
excepting the case of a mute followed by a sibilant, and, later, that of a 
sibilant followed by a surd mute, before which (iv. 12, r. 36, cclv) the 
visarjaniya is to be struck out. But it then goes on (iv. 1 1 , r. 33, 34, 
cclii, ccliii) to permit the retention of the spirant unchanged before gut- 
turals, labials, and unaltered sibilants, and even, finally (iv. 12, r. 38, 
cclvii), to pronounce this the approved usage before gutturals and labials. 
The Taitt. Pr. also (ix. 2, 3) agrees with our treatise, only excepting 
before which visarjaniya is to remain unaltered. It then rehearses the 
varying opinions of other authorities: Agnive^ya andTalmiki (ix. 4) 

’ hold that the spirant maintains its identity before gutturals and labials, 
while others (ix. 5) who allow it in these cases to become jihvdmuliya 
and upadhmdniya, leave it unchanged before sibilants — it being speci- 
fied, however, that of this number are not Plakshi and Plakshayana. 
The omission before a sibilant followed by a surd is mentioned (ix. 1) 
as the doctrine of Kandamayana. 

The discordance of opinion among the ancient Hindu grammarians 
as to the treatment of visarjaniya before surd letters is thus shown to 
have been very great, the only point upon which they all agree being 
its conversion into s and f before dentMs and palatals — or, more prop- 
erly, the retention of the original sibilant in the former position, and its 
eonversion into the nearly related palatal sibilant, by assimilation, in 
the latter. The assimilation to a following sibilant must, it should 
seem, be regarded as a more primitive mode of pronunciation than the 
retention of — or, more properly, conversion into — visarjaniya, which 
latter has become exclusively prevalent in the later language. It is pos- 
sible, too, that the so-called guttural and labial spirants may have had 
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more of the sibilant character than the mere breathing visarjantya, and 
so have been intermediate steps between the latter and the original 
sibilant. 

41. Before a vowel, visarjaniya becomes y. 

This is an intermediate Step to the total disappearance of the spirant, 
by ii. 21, and it is very hard to say whether the conversion into y is a 
matter of grammatical theory only, or whether it gives account of an 
actual process of phonetic transition. The rule is limited by the one 
which follows it, and then farther by ii. 53, so that all which remains of 
it is that viitorjaniya is lost when following a and preceding a vowel, 
and when following a and preceding any other vowel than a. The 
commentator’s citations, illustrating these two cases, are yasya upastha 
urv antariksham (vii. 6. 4 : p. yasyah : upa-stkah), madhyandina ud 
gayaii (ix. 6. 46), abhipafyata eua (x. 8. 24), and m apah (not found in 
AV. : perhaps the reading is corrupt, and va &pah [iii. 13. 7] or na apah 
[xii. 1. 30] is the passage intended). 

The Taitt. Pr, (ix. 10) gives its general rule in a form closely corres- 
ponding with that of our own. The Yaj. Pr. (iv. 36) also makes the 
conversion of the spirant to y before elision, but restricts it formally as 
well as virtually to the ease of a visaijantya preceded by a and d. The 
Eik Pr. (ii. 9, 10, r. 24, 27, cxxviii, cxxxi) follows a peculiar method : it 
assumes no conversion into y, nor does it declare the spirant omitted, 
but teaches that w'hen the latter is preceded by a long vowel, not subject 
to conversion into r, and followed by a vowel, it becomes d ; and when 
in like circumstances but preceded by a short vowel, it becomes a. 

42. If preceded by an alterant vowel, it becomes r before a 
vowel. 

The alterant vowels, as already noted (under ii. 29), are the whole 
series excepting o and d. 

The commentator's citations are agnir asinah (ix. 7. 19), v&yxir ami- 
tr&n&m (xi. 10. 16), °iiy& 'ham manyor avajyam iva (v. 13. 6), and tair 
amitrah (v. 21. 8). 

The other treatises (R. Pr. i. 20, r. 76, Ixxvii, and iv. 9, r. 27, ccxlvi; 
V. Pr. iv. 35 ; T. Pr. viii. 6) combine into one this rule and the following. 

There is here another lacuna in the manuscript : immediately upon 
the citation tdir amitrdh follow tasyd agnir vatsah and the other illus- 
trations of the conversion of visaijaniya preceded by an alterant vowel 
into r before a sonant consonant, and then follow the words ghoshavati 
ca, before the rule dvah etc. It is evident that the copyist has leaped 
over the rule ghoshavati ca, together with its own paraphrase, the final 
repetition of the preceding fule, and perhaps some of the illustrative 
citations belonging to one or both of them. There is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that anything more than this is omitted, or that any 
rule is lost altogether. 
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43. As also before a sonant consonant. 

The remaining citations of the commentator are tasyd agnir vatsah 
(iv. 39. 2), agner bhAgah stha (x. 5. 7), arattyor hhrdirvyasya (x. 6. 1), 
and tdir medino angirasah (.x. 6. 20). 

It has been already noticed that the other Prati 5 likhyas unite this 
rule with the preceding. 

1% gr[rlpqTmTW: II II 

44. Also is changed into r before a vowel or sonant consonant 
the visarjamya of dvah, kah, akuh, ca vi vah, and ahibhah — ex- 
cept in the case of a pronoun. 

In this and the following rules, as far as the 49th inclusive, are treated 
the words whose final visarjamya represents an original r, and not g, 
and in which, accordingly, the r is liable to reappear before a sonant 
initial, even though a or d precede. The Kik Pr. and Yaj. Pr. deal 
with this class of words in a somewhat different manner. The former, 
in the concluding part of its first chapter {i. 20-26) rehearses all the 
words of which the final spirant is rephin or riphita, ‘liable to pass into 
r,’ and then, in a later chapter (iv. 9), prescribes the conversion into r 
of the riphita visarjantya before sonants. The Vaj. Pr. gives a like list 
(i. 160-168), and a like precept for the alteration (iv. .35). The T5,itt. 
Pr., like our own treatise, disposes of the whole matter at once (in viii. 
8-15). The words of the class are quite differently combined in the 
difi'erent Pr&tigakhyas, so that any detailed comparison is impracticable : 
thus, for instance, the words treated in this rule of ours are founrl scat- 
tered through Rik Pr. i. 21, 22, 23, 26, Yaj. Pr. i. 161, 164, 168, and 
Taitt. Pr. viii. 8, 9. 

The cases to which the rule refers are instanced by the commentator, 
as follows : suruco vena dvah: dvar ily dvah (iv. 1.1), sarasvati tarn iha 
dhdtave kah: kar iti kah (vii. 10. 1), ayora rdrrlyd akah: akar ity akah 
(ii. 25. 1), sataf ca yonini asataf ca vi vah: var iti vah (iv. 1. 1), and 
yarn parihastam abibhar aditih putrakdmyd (vi. 81.3). It will be no- 
ticed that the commentator repeats each word to which the rule applies, 
with iti interposed, except in the last case, where the r appears in san- 
hiid. This is in accordance with the usage of the ^rarfa-text of the Rig- 
Yeda, but not with that of the Atharvan, which in no single instance* 
performs parihdra of a word ending in a riphita visarjamya; and we 
must accordingly regard the repetitions as taken from the kramaAersX, 
which would give such a form to the words in question, as standing at the 
end of a line. In the case of vi vah, we have the preceding word ca also 
extracted, in order to limit the rule to this particular passage, or, as the 
commentator has it, etdvattvdrtham (compare note to ii. 28). The cases 


* Excepting in the twentieth book, whose pada-text is shown by this and other 
peculiarities to be merely a putting together of extracts from that of the Rik. 
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intended to be thus excluded must be such as vi vo dhamaiu (iii. 2. 2), 
but they are sulBciently provided against by the final specification of 
the rule, “ when the word is not a pronoun,” and I do not see how the 
citation in the text of both the ea and the vi can escape the charge of 
superfluity. As counter-examples, illustrating the necessity of the final 
specification, the commentator cites hironyavarna atrpam yad& vah : va 
iti vah (iii. 13. 6), and yatre ‘‘dam vefayami vah (iii. 13. 7) ; he does not 
choose to notice the fact that these cases are also excluded by their 
lacking a preceding ea vi; and he gives no instances of kah as a pro- 
noun, as it was his duty to do. All the other treatises distinguish the 
kah whose final is ripkita by calling it amdatta, ‘ unaccented,’ which 
compels them then farther to specify the cases in which the verbal form 
kah (iar) happens to be accented. 

The term sarvandman, ‘ all-name,’ used to denote a pronoun, is an 
ingenious and interesting one ; it is not found in either of the other 
treatises, but is employed by Panini. Ndman, ‘ name,’ includes sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and pronouns; but while the two former, being 
descriptive of quality, are restricted in their application to certain oV 
jects or classes of objects, a pronoun may be used of anything indiffer- 
ently ; it is a title of universal applicability. 

45. Also that of dvdh and vdh. 

The commentator cites prathamd dvdh : dvdr iti dvdh (ix. 3. 22), tas- 
tndd vdr ndma (iii. 13. 3), and divyam ykrtaih vdh : vdr iti vdh (xviii. 
1. 32) ; repeating, as under the previous rnle, the final words of the 
half-verses, as they would be repeated in the ^rama-text. 

46. Also that of ahdh, except it be from the root kd. 

An equivalent and, one would think, preferable form for this rule 
would have been harater ahdk, ‘ ahdh when coming from the root har 
{hr).' The commentator’s examples are iadras tdn pary akdr ddmnd 
(vi. 103. 2, 3), iha rdshtram d 'hdh (xiiL 1. 4 ; the commentator, or the 
copyist, omits to add ahdr ity ahdh), and aguish tad d 'hdh (vii. 53. 3 : 
here is added ahdr ity ahdh, but it is out of place, the word not stand- 
ing iupausa; perhaps the parihdra has slipped away from its proper 
place after the preceding citation to this : but then the word following 
ahdh should also have been quoted in the last passage, and it should 
read aguish tad d 'hdr nirrleh). As counter-example, to show that 
ahdh from the root hd forms no exception to the general rule respecting 
a visarjantya, the commentator .cites ahd ardtim (il 10. 7). 

47. _ Also that of the vocative singular of a noun, whose dual 
ends in rdu. 
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The commentator first cites three phrases, of which the first two are 
not to be found in the Atharvan, and the third belongs under the next 
following rule — viz. dh&tar dehi, savitar dehi, punar dehi (xviii. 3. 70 : 
bnt possibly the three phrases form a single passage together, and are 
a genuine citation from some other text) — and then adds two genuine 
and appropriate instances : bhtime mdiar ni dhehi (xii. 1. 63), and tvacam 
etdm vifastah: vipastar iti vi-pastah (ix. 5. 4). He goes on to give 
counter-examples : first, to show that the conversion into r takes place 
only in a singular vocative, he cites a passage — ddivyd holdra urdhvam 
(v. 27. 9) — containing a plural vocative from a theme of the same char- 
acter; and second, to show that a vocative of such a theme only is 
treated in the manner described, he cites the vocative singular of a 
theme in as, which has sdu and not rda in the dual, viz. iavishasya pra- 
cetah: praceta itipracelah (iv. 32. 5) ; adding pracetah sdudvivacandntam. 

Here, as in more than one other instance, our treatise shows a greater 
readiness than the others to avail itself of the help of grammatical cate- 
gories in constructing its rules: all the other PratiQ^khyas laboriously 
rehearse in detail, one by one, the words which are here disposed of as 
a class, in one brief rule. 

JJT: TO": il ii 

48. Also that of antah, punah, prdtah, sanutah, and svah, 
■when indeclinables. 

The final specification is intended only for the first and last words 
of the series, antah being possible as nominative singular of anta, and 
svah of sva. The commentator illustrates as follows: antarddve juhutd 
(vi. 32. 1), punar mat ” ’tv indriyam (vii. 67. 1), prdtar hhagam pusha- 
nam (iii. 16. 1), sanutar yuyotu (vii. 92. 1), svar no 'pa tod (ii. 5. 2). As 
counter-examples, to show the necessity of the specification “ when 
indeclinables,” he gives yo nah svo yo aranah sajdtah (i. 19. 3), samayrah 
samantah : samagra iti sam-agrah : samanto bhuydsam : samanta iti 
sam-antah (vii. 81. 4: the commentator thus gives the hrama-text for 
the passage samagrak samanto bhuydsam). 

The other treatises exclude the noun dnta by defining the accent of 
antah, and the Rik Pr. treats svah in the same way — a method which 
renders necessary considerable additional limitation and explanation. 

^^1^ n S? M 

49. And that of svah, also in svarshdh. 

The commentator cites the passage, pdsham agriyah svarshdh (v. 2. 8). 
The reason of the word ca in the rule, he says, is that the following 
letter is a surd ; and he adds that the spirant becomes r only in sanhdtd, 
the pada form being svah-sdh: this last is rather a gratuitous piece of 
information. 

II 

50. Also that of ahah, when neuter, 
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The examples quoted from the text are yad dharalmr abhigachdmi 
(xvi. 7. 1 1 ), and akar ma 'ty apiparah (xvii. 25). As counter-examples, 
to show that the final is liable to become r only when the word is neu- 
ter, we have samaho vartate (not in AV.), and dv&dagaho ‘pi (xi. 7. 12). 

The passages in which the other Prati^akhyas take note of this irreg- 
ular chanare of ahas are Rik Pr. i. 26 (r. 103, civ), Vai. Pr. i. 163, and 
Taitt. Pr. viii. 8, 1 3. 

The next rule furnishes exceptions to this one. 



51. But not before a case-ending, or the words rUpa, rdtri, 
and rathamtara. 

As examples of ahah before case-endings, the commentator gives us 
ahobhyam and ahobhih, but the latter of them (xviii. 1. 55 : p. ahah-bhih) 
is the only instance of the kind which the Atharvan text contains. For 
the compound akoratre he cites two cases, ahoratrahhydrh nakshatre- 
Ihyah (vi. 128. 3), and ohoratre idam hrumah (xi. 6. 5): it is a word of 
frequent occurrence. For the combinations of ahas with following rupa 
and rathamtara are quoted yad aho riipani drgyante, and yada ‘ho ra- 
thamtaram sama giyate, neither of which passages is to be found in the 
Atharvan. It is a very suspicions circumstance that a varttika to a 
rule of Panini’s (viii. 2. 68) mentions the same three exceptions which 
our rule gives ; and it is very prol>able that our treatise in this case, as 
in several others, has constructed its nilc so as to include all the cases 
noted as occurring in general usage ; and hence, that the two phrases 
quoted are not necessarily to be regarded as having constituted a part 
of the Atharvan text for which the Pratigakhya was composed. 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 13, r. 40, cclix) makes exceptions only of ahobhih 
and ahordtre; the Vaj. Pr. (i. 163) e.xcepts cases in which ahah is followed 
by bh; the Taitt. Pr. (viii. 13, 14) teaches the conversion of the final 
of ahah into r when it is not the final member of a compound, nor fol- 
lowed by bhih or hhydm. 

II II 

52. Nor is the visarjarnya of udhah, amnah, and hhuvah con- 
vertible into r. 

This rule is utterly idle in our treatise, since no precept has been 
given which should in any way require or authorize the conversion into 
r of the final of these words. The original form of udhas, however, is 
itdhar, as is clearly shown by the comparison of the kindred languages 
Enter, ndder), and by its treatment in the Rig-Veda; and the 
Rik Pr., accordingly (i. 22, r. 97, 98, xcviii, xeix), has to give rules re- 
specting it. Neither of the other treatises takes notice of it or of either 
of the words here associated with it. All three, however, are noted by 
P&nini (viii. 2. 70, 71), as words which may or may not, in Vedic use, 
change their final into r ; and the instance there cited for hhuvah, bhuvo 
vipveshu hhuvaneshu, looks as if it were meant to be the same which 
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our commentator gives, viz. bkuvo vifveshu savaneshtt yajniyah, and 
which is not to be found in the Atbarvan. The commentator farther 
cites for bhiivah an actual Atharvan passage, bkuvo vivasvan anvatalana 
(xviii. 2. 32) ; but even here it would hardly be necessary to understand 
the word as having the same meaning as in the mystic trio bhur bhuvah 
svar, with which the later religious philosophy amuses itself. For ttJhah 
and amnah, the e.xamples quoted are yo anyd udho na veda (xii. 4. 18), 
and yeamno jdtau mdrayanti (viiL6. 19: the only case). 

It II 

53. Wheu preceded by a, visarjaniya becomes «, before a fol- 
lowing a. 

And this «, of course, combines with the preceding a, so that the ah 
becomes o, as is directly taught by the other treatises (R. Pr. ii. 1 2, r. 
33, cxxxvii; V. Pr. iv. 42; T. Pr. ix. 7). The instances cited are jxiro 
'pe 'hy asamrddhe (v. 7. 7), and paro'pe 'hi manaspupa (vi. 45. 1). For 
the treatment of the following initial a, see iii. 53. 54. 

This rule is much mutilated by the copyist, both in its first statement 
(ahdro 'kdre) and in its final repetition iakdropadhasyokdre\ so that its 
true form is only restorable from the comuientator’s paraphrase, which 
tea.ds akdropadhaaya visarjantyasyo 'idro bhavali : akdre paratah. Evi- 
dently the triple recurrence of the syllables Jrdro, kdro, kdre bothered 
the copyist’s weak head, and he stumbled from the one to the other of 
them in an utterly helpless manner. 

^ H II 

54. As also before a sonant consonant. 

The commentator’s illustrations are taihd saptarshayo viduh (iv. 11.9), 
tad vdi brahmavido viduh (x. 8. 43), and lasydm naro vapata bijam 
asydm (xiv. 2. 14). 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. iv. 8 (r. 25, 
ccxliv), Yaj. Pr. iv. 41, and Taitt. Pr. i.x. 8. 

II II 

55. When preceded by a, it is dropped. 

That is to say, it is so treated in the position defined in the last rule, 
before a sonant consonant ; the case of dh before a vowel was included 
in ii. 41, above. The commentator cites anamivd vivakahavah (ii. 30. 3), 
dhlrd deveaku (iii. 17. 1), and ekafatam tdjanatd yd bhumih (v. 18. 12), 
which last passage contains three cases of the application oi' the rule. 

The corresponding rule of the Vaj. Pr. is found at iv. 37, that of the 
Taitt. Pr. at ix. 9. The Rik Pr. (iv. 8, r. 24, cexliii) teaches that the 
visarjaniya (along with its preceding vowel, of course) in such a case 
passes into d — which is a peculiar way of saying the same thing. 
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56. As also in ^paharshanim and vandane 'va irTcsham. 

The commentator cites the two passages; oihadhim fepaharskantm 
(iv. 4. 1 : p. pepah-harshantm) and vandane 'va vrlceham (vii. 1 15. 2 : p. 
vandanah-iva). The former is a striking case of arbitrariness in ety- 
mologizing on the part of the authors of the pada-text, for there is 
neither necessity nor plausibility in treating the compound as if made up 
of fepas and harshana : the former member is evidently yrpa, which in 
the Atharvan is much the more common of the two forms of this word. 
And as for the other case, of elision of the vuarjantya before iva and 
contraction of the two vowels into a diphthong, it is equally surprising 
to find this one singled out to be so written, from among the many 
in the text which are to be so read. For the contraction of a final syl- 
lable, ending either in an original « or m, with the following particle of 
comparison iva, so that the two together form but two syllables, is the 
rule rather than the exception in the Atharva-Veda. Out of 59 in- 
stances in the text, in which a final ah occurs before iva, there are only 
13 in which the metre shows the sandhi to be regular: in 46 cases we 
are to read e ’wa / am iva is contracted in the same manner 25 times 
out of 40 ; Ah iva, only 4 times out of 19 ; im iva, 3 times out of 5 ; 
ih iva, 7 times out of 10; uh iva, 6 times, or in every instance the text 
contains ; urn iva, only once out of 3 times : and there are single spo- 
radic cases of a similar elision after the terminations eh, Au, An, ad, nd, 
which would pass without notice, as mere irregularities of metre, were 
it not for their analogy with the others I have mentioned, but which, 
considering these latter, are worth adverting to, as illustrations of the 
same general tendency. 

^ ii n 

57. As also in eshak and sah, before a consonant. 

The instances selected by the commentator are esha priyah (ii. 36, 4), 
and sa senAm mohayatu (iii. 1.1). 

All the other treatises (R. Pr. ii. 4, r. 11, 12, cxv, cxvi ; V. Pr. iii. 15, 
16; T. Pr. v. 15) include syah in the same rules with eshah and sah: 
the word, however, nowhere occurs in the Atharvan text, 

^ IIH^II 

58. But not in the passage sas padlshta. 

The passage, adharah sas padishta (vii. 31. 1), is cited by the com- 
mentator. It is one which occurs in the Rig-Veda also (iii. 63. 21), and 
is noticed by its Pr^ti^yrhya (iv. 20, r. 68, cclxxvii). 

II n 

59. Visarjamya is also dropped in dirghdyutvdya etc. 
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Besides the word dlrgh&yutvaya (e. g. i. 22. 2 ; p. dirghayu-tv&ya), 
■which is of frequent occurrence in the Atharvan, the commentary cites 
atho snhasracaksko tvam (iv. 20. 5 : p. sahasracaksho iti sahasra-caksho), 
and barhhhadah (xviii. 1. 45, 51 : p. barhi-sadah). In all these cases, it 
will be noticed, the lopa of the visatyaniya is made in the pada-text, as 
well as in sankitA, as is directed in a later rule (ir. 100). In the two 
first, there is an actual substitution of the themes ayu and cakuku for 
the usual ayus and cakshus ; in the other we are to assume, rather, that 
the final of barhis is lost in making the sandhi, and we have a right to 
be surprised that the pada-ttxt does not give us barhih-sadah. 

Here ends the second section of the second chapter : the signature 
is : 59 : dvittyasya dviltyah padah. 

II II 

60. The visarjamya of duh becomes u before ddqa, and the 
following dental is replaced by a lingual. 

That is to sajq duh becomes du, and daga, data, making dudApa. 
The passage containing the word is cited by the commentator, as follows : 
yenA d&dape asyasi (i. 13. 1); and he adds sahhitAyAm ily eva: durdA~ 
fa iti duh-dAfe ; this is the form the word would assume in the krama- 
text: the pada reads simply duh-dApe. The theme of the word is 
rather dudap than dudapa.* The commentator says farther: apara 
Aha: dhAnApadApadabhnyeshu lapyeta upadhayap ca dirghah tavargi- 
yasya tnvargiya iti : d&dApah: dudabhah: dudhyah: ava dudhyo jahi ; 
‘another says, before dhA, nApa, dApa, and dabha, the visarjaniya is 
dropped, the preceding vowel is lengthened, and a lingual substituted 
for a dental: thus, dudApah, [dunApah\ dudabhah, dudhyah; ava du- 
dhyo jahi (Rig-Veda i. 94. 9).’ Of these words, only the one men- 
tioned in our rule is found in the Atharvan ; the others occur in the 
Eik, and are the subject of a rule of its Pratigakhya (v. 24, r. 55, 
ccclxxi). A part of them are also noted by the Vaj. Pr. (Hi. 41, 42). 
The Atharvan has duh-napa (v. 11.6), but treats it according to the 
regular methods of combination, making durnapa in sanhilA. 

rT^: II k\ II 

61. Before cun, it becomes t. 

This is intended merely as an explanation of the mode of formation 
of the word ducchunA, which is accordingly to be regarded as passing 
through the stages duh-punA, dut-punA, and hence (by ii. 13, 17) duc- 
chunA. Two instances of its occurrence are cited : duchunAm grAmam 
(v. 17. 4), and tad rAshtram hanti duehunA (v. 19. 8). As the pada-text 
does not analyze the word, but writes it simply duehunA, this rule is 
properly superfluous, and we have a right to wonder that it was intro- 


* It is quite probable, however, that ddpa in the rule means, not ‘ the theme 
ddpa! but ‘ the root dd;! 
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duced into our treatise, rather than, with Weber (p. 187, 188) to be 
surprised that nothing like it is found in the Vaj. Pr. 


wm 



62. In a compound, it becomes s before h and p, excepting in 
the case of antah, sadyah, qreyah, and chandah. 

The citations given in illustration of the rule are adhaspadam (e. g. 
ii. 7. 2 : p. adhah-padam), ptbaephakam (iv. 7. 3 ; p, ptbah-phakam), na- 
maskarena (iv. 39. 9 ; p. namah-karena), and yo vifvataspdnir uta vipva- 
tasprlhaii (xiii. 2. 26 : p. vipvatah panih ; vifvatah-prthah). With re- 
gard to the second of these, I would remark that its treatment by the 
yxida-text, and its citation under this rule, seem to depend upon a false 
etymology, inasmuch as its final member is plainly not phaka, but 
sphdka, a word allied with sphdna and sphdti, repeatedly met with else- 
where : in the combination pibah-sphdka, then, the final of the first 
member has disappeared, according to the rule of the Rik Pr. and Vaj. 
Pr. (spoken of above, under ii. 40) for the loss of a visarjantya before 
a sibilant followed by a surd mute. The commentator then cites in full 
the passages illustrating the exceptions, viz. antahkopam iva (i. 14. 4), 
aniahpdlre rerihatim (xi. 9. 15), sadyahkrih (xi. 7. 10), preyahketah (v. 
20. 10), and chandahpakske (viii. 9. 12). Next follows what has the 
appearance of being another rule, with its commentary ; parahparah : 
para iti cd "mreditanamdse na sakdro bkavaii : tvat parahparah ; 'parah- 
parah : the visarjantya of parah also does not become s in a compound 
of repetition: e. g. tvat parahparah (.xii. 3. 39).’ This is not, however, 
regarded by the commentator as a rule, since after it he gives, as final 
repetition before the next rule, our rule 62, samdse .... chandasdm. It 
is also evidently not to be reckoned as a rule, on account of its inter- 
rupting the anuvrtti, or implication by inference from the preceding 
rule, of visarjaniyah sakdro bhavati, which continues to the end of the 
section. It must be looked upon as a vdrttika, or secondary limitation 
by another hand, of the rule under which it is introduced. Respecting 
the propriety of its introduction, moreover, there may be question. 
The only other case of the kind occurring in the text is parushparuh 
(e. g. i. 12. 3), which, as we shall see, is cited by the commentator under 
rule 80, below : as it ought not to be if it belongs under our present 
rule. It may be, then, that such cases of repeated words are not re- 
garded as distinctly enough compounded to be entitled to the unquali- 
fied name samdsa, ‘ compound.’* They seem, however, to be treated 
as regular compounds by the other Pratigtikhyas, and our own pada- 
text makes no distinction between them and the rest, writing paruh- 
-paruh precisely like vatajdh, for example. 

Our manuscripts are not consistent or unanimous in their mode of 
treatment of the class of compounds to which this rule relates, one or 
more of them, in several instances, retaining the final visarjantya of the 


♦ The same thing appears from their separate mention in the fourth chapter (iv. 
40), as if not included among regular compounds (iv. 9). 
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first member, instead of changing it into the sibilant : in a single case 
(ayuhprataranah, iv. 10. 4), they all agree in so doing: we have, how- 
ever, regarded this coincidence as accidental, and adopted in the pub- 
lished text the reading which the Pr4ti5S.khya requires. 

Eule ii. 81, below, directs the conversion into sh, after an alterant 
vowel, of the dental sibilants prescribed by this and the following rules 
of the section. 

The other treatises (R. Pr. iv. 14, r. 41, cclx; V. Pr. iii. 29; T. Pr. 
viii. 23) give the same general precept for the conversion of visarjaniya 
into a sibilant before k and\p, and detail the exceptions in following 
rules. 

4^ n II 

63. The visarjaniya of nih^ diih, dvih, and havih becomes s 
before k and p, even elsewhere than in a compound. 

The particle dvh never appears in the Atharvan text except as com- 
pounded with other words, but it would seem from this rule that the 
compounds which it forms are not entitled to the name samdsa. The 
commentator cites as examples dushkrlam (e. g. iv. 25. 4) and duskpt- 
tam (not found in AV. ; take instead dushpratigraha [x. 10. 28], the 
only like case which the text aflfords) : both are also given in illustra- 
tion of the corresponding rule of Panini (viii. 3. 41). Duskkrt and 
dashkrta are the only words in our text in which duh is followed by k. 
The preposition nth becomes nhh before k only, and, excepting a single 
case (nishhitah, ii. 34. 1), only in verbal forms and derivatives of the 
root kar: the commentator cites one of them, viz. kmkthas iat sarvarh 
nish karat (v. 4. 10). But it occurs three times before k and jo in the 
accidental combinations of the phrase (viz. nih kravyddam, xii. 2. 16 
[B.L nish kr°\\ do. xii. 2. 42 ; nih prthivydh, xvi. 7. 6), and the manu- 
scripts almost without exception read there nih, which has been adopted 
in the edition as undoubtedly the true reading. Avih occurs only in 
connection with forms of the root kar (sometimes not immediately com- 
bined with them) : the commentator instances dvish krtiushva rupdni 
(e. g. iv. 20. 5), and dvish krnule rupdni (not found in AV.). Havih be- 
comes havish but once, in the passage havish krrivantah parivatsarinam 
(iii. 10. 5), which the commentator cites : it evidently forms here a kind 
of half-compound with kar. For this word the commentator is himself 
obliged to instance an exception, as follows : iato 'pa vadali : havih pu- 
roddgam; ‘from this is to be made the exception havih pur odd gam 
(xviii. 4. 2).’ The rule is evidently not entitled to much credit as a 
clear and complete statement of the phenomena with which it is in- 
tended to deal. 

fir: II II 

64. As is also that of trih. 

The only case in the text coming under the rule is apdldm indra trish 
piltvd (xiv. 1. 41) : the commentator cites it, and adds also Irish kratvd. 
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trish prakarena, not found in the Atharva-Veda. The Rik Pr. treats 
the same case in iv. 24 (f. 63, cclxxxii). 

65. As also a visarjantya, except that of Tcarnayoh, before 
huru^ karam, karat, Irnolu, krti, and krdhi. . 

The cases to which this rule is meant to apply are of very different 
frequency of occurrence, and the rule itself is of very different degrees 
of accuracy as concerns the forms mentioned. For kuru, the comment- 
ator cites pilrbhyaf ca namas kuru (xiv. 2. 20), the only instance in 
which this rare form (found elsewhere only at xi. 9. 1, and its repetitions 
in the same hymn) is preceded in the ywrfo-text by visarjantya. For 
karam we have cited subaddh&m amuias karam (xiv. 1.18): also the 
only instance. For karat, the instance sammanasas karat (vii. 94. 1) is 
given : the text also affords jahgidas karat (xix. 34. 2, 10; 35. 5), and, 
besides this, only nish karat (e. g. ii. 9. 5). Under krrptu, the com- 
mentator remarks krnotv ity atra tridhdtve 'ti vaklavyam, ‘ under krrptu 
it should have been noted that the change occurs only in three cases 
and he proceeds to cite the three cases, viz. dirgham ayush krrptu (vi. 
78. 3), agrdsh krriotu hheshajam (vi. 106. 3), and mariish krriotu devajah 
(x. 6.31). In all these passages, however, the manuscripts read, with- 
out dissent, visatjaniya before the k, and the edition has followed their 
authority (except in vi. 106. 3, where, by some oversight, >h has been 
introduced). Other instances in which krriotu has an unaltered vinar- 
janlya before it are tolerably numerous,* and nowhere among them does 
a single codex read s or sh. The next word, krti, is one which, for a 
double reason, has no right to a place in the rule : in the first place, it 
occurs nowhere except in compounds ; and secondly, it converts into a 
sibilant only the preceding visatjaniya of nih and havih, and so would be 
sufficiently provided for by rule 63, even if not adjudged to fall vnder. 
rule 62. The commentator cites for it tasya tvam asi nislikrtih (v. 5. 4). 
Finally, krdhi actually shows a marked tendency to preserve the original 
final sibilant of the preceding word, and does it in numerous instances :f 
the commentator cites two of them, viz. anamitrarh puras krdhi (vi. 40. 
3), and se 'math nish krdhi purusham (v. 5. 4 : this belongs rather under 
rule 63) ; the only exception is that noticed in the nrle, and cited by 
the commentator, viz. mithunam kartpyoh krdhi (vi. 141. 2). Besides 
these, we have, of forms from the root kar, tiros karah (iv. 20. 7), which 
the commentator cites under rule 80, below, but which has as good a 
right to be specially noted in this rule as one or two other of the cases 
the latter contains. Not much can be said in praise of the way in 
which the rule is constructed. 

The other Pratigakhyas (R. Pr. iv. 15, r. 43, cclxii ; V. Pr. iii. 22, 28, 
31 ; T. Pr. viii. 25, 26) treat these cases in nearly the same way : whether 
with no greater accuracy, I cannot say. 
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66. Also the visarjamya of tatah before; pan,- when the latter 
is followed by brahma. 

The case referred to, and cited by the comiuentatoT, is iatas pari brah- 
man& (i. 10. 1). As counter-example, to show that it is only before 
brahma that the change takes place, is quoted tatah pari prajatena (vi. 
89. 1) ; one other such case is afforded by the text, but in the nineteenth 
book (xix. 57. 6). A similar case, in which the snffix tah becomes tas 
before pari, is sindhutas pari (iv. 10. 4 and vii. 45. 1) ; the Prati^akhya 
takes no notice of it, if it be not intended to be included in the gana 
with which the section concludes (ii. 80). 



67. Also the visarjamya of an ablative before pari, except in 
ahyebhyah pari etc. 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 15) and Ykj. Pr. (iii. 30) give the additional specifi- 
cation that the pari must be at the end of upada, or before a pause, 
and the addition of that restriction to our own rule would have made 
it accurate, and obviated the necessity of the gana. The instances and 
counter-instances are both tolerably numerous, and are detailed in a 
marginal note.* The commentator cites, as instances, kushtho kimavatas 
pari (xix. 39. 1), j&tam hv/iavatas pari (iv. 9. 9 and v. 4. 2), and vidyuto 
jyothhas pari (iv. 10. 1); and, as counter-instance, the passage heading 
the gani, pr&nam ahgebhyah pary dcarantam (ii. 34. 5). The instance 
first cited is the only one anywhere to be found, in the text or in the 
commentary of our treatise, which seems to come from the nineteenth 
book of the present Atharvan text : but I do not regard its occurrence 
as by any means to be taken for an evidence that that book constituted 
a part of the commentator’s Atharva-Veda;' it is to be explained rather 
as a slip of his memory in quoting, or as a reading of one of his kushtha 
hymns, differing from that of our text. 

II II 

68. Also that of divah before prffiivi, except wteli the latter 
is followed by the root sac. 

The commentator cites two of the passages to which the rule relates, 
viz. divas prthivya antariksh&t samudrat (ix. 1. 1), and diva) prthivlm 
abhi ye srjanti (iv. 27. 4). The text affords three others,- viz. vi. 100. 3 ; 


* Cases of an ablative in s before pari at the end of a pdda : i. 10. 4. iv. 9. 9; 
10.1; 16.10. V. 4. 2. vi. 111. 3. vii 38. 2 ; 63. 7. viii 4. 6. xl.32. xL2. 4. xiv. 
2.44. xix. .39. 1,6. 

Cases of an ablative in h before pari not at the end of a pdda : ii. 34. 8. vi 126. 
2 (bis), vii 86. 1. vui9.4. ix. 4. 10. x. 7. 25. xiii 1. 26, xix. 3. 1 ; 35. 4 (6i») ; 44. 
8, 9 ; 46. 6 ; 67. 6. 

VOL. vu. 
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125. 2. xix. 3. 1. The only counter-instance is that mentioned in the 
rule, and given in full by the commentator, viz. a yanti divah prthivtm 
sacante (xii. 3. 26). 

The Rik Pr. (iv. 20, r. 57, cclxxvi) adds the restriction that the con- 
version into the sibilant occurs only when divah begins a pdda. This 
would be correct also, if made a part of our own rule. The other two 
treatises do not apparently note any such cases as occurring in their texts. 

^ B 

69. As also before jprsh^a^ 

Tire commentator cites a single case, divas prshthe dhavam&naik su- 
■parrwm (xiii. 2. 37). The others are iv. 14. 2. xi. 5. 10. xii. 2. 12. xiii. 
4. 1. xviii. 1. 61. To show that only divah is subject to this change of 
its final before prshtha, the commentator instances bhumyah prshthe 

vada (v. 20. 6). 

The origfinal sibilant of divas also maintains itself before p in two 
other cases, viz. divas pu Iran fviii. 7. 20) and divas payah (xix. 44. 5). 
With the latter our treatise has nothing to do; the former it lets fall, 
apparently, into the barathrum of the gana which closes the subject and 
the section (rule 80). 

Compare Rik Pr. iv. 22 (r; 61, cclxxx), and Vhj. Pr. iii. 23. 

<r: ^ ii b 

70. Also that of yah before pati, except -when gavdm and 
asydh precede. 

Nearly all the passages of the text to which the rule relates are cited 
by the commentator ; they are divyo gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patih 
(ii. 2. 1), rurdad gandharvo bhuvanasya yas patih (ii. 2. 2), and dhatd 
vidhdtd bhuvanasya yas patih (v. 3. 9) : to be added are only bhavishyad 
bhuvanasya yas patih (xiii. 3. 7), and ydni cakdra bhuvanasya yas patih 
(xi.x. 20. 2). The exceptions are also cited, as follows : gavdm yah patih 
(ix. 4. 17), and dirghdyur asyd yah patih (xiv. 2. 2). One cannot but 
think that a better form for the closing restriction of the rule would 
have been “ whenever bhuvanasya precedes.” 

These cases are not distinguished by the Rik Pr. and Yaj. Pr. from 
those coming under our next rule. 

TOTTOT^: H<3\h 

71. Also the visarjardya of a genitive, excepting that of cacydh, 
becomes s before pali. 

The eases coming under this rule are almost innumerable, and it wtmld 
be a waste of labor to specify them in full. The commentator cites four, 
viz. vdcas patih (e. g i. I. 1), ushas patih (xvi. 6.6), hrahmanas patih 
(®- S’ VI. 4. 1), and Jagatas patih (vii, 17. 1). The only exception is that 
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wbieh the rule mentions; the commentator cites it: ardlyah fary&h 
palih (xiii, 4. 47). 

The other treatises bring together all the cases of conversion into a 
sibilant before pad, and give their rules a more empirical form (see R. 
Pr. iv. 15, r. 42, cclxi; V. Pr. iiL 34; T. Pr. viii. 27). 

II II 

72. Also that of iddyah before pada. 

The passage is idayax padam (iii. 10. 6). The commentator gives a 
counter-instance — kastinyah padena (vi. 70. 2) — to show that only the 
genitive idaydh undergoes this change before pad-a. 

That the rule is not so framed as to include also the closely analogous 
case idax pade (vi. 63. 4), the only other one in the text where an origi- 
nal final sibilant is preserved before padu, gives reason to suspect that 
the verse containing it was not in the commentator’s Atharvan : a sus- 
picion which is supported by the peculiar nrode of occurrence of the 
verse, at the end of a hymn with the subject of which it has nothing to 
do. It looks as if it had been thrust in at the end of vi. 63, because in 
the Rik text (x. 191) it preceded the verses of which vi. 64 is composed. 

Compare Rik Pr. iv. 17 (r. 49, cclxviii), and Vaj. Pr. iii. 22, which 
note both the cases. 

II II 

73. Also that of pUuh before 

The commentator cites yax t&ni veda sa pitush pil& ’’sat (li. 1. 2), and 
a similar phrase is found once more in the text (at ix. 9. 1 5). On the 
other hand, we have three cases in the eighteenth book (xviii. 2. 49 ; 3. 
46, 59) in which pituh stands before pitarah, and, by the unanimous 
authority of tlie manuscripts, maintains its vuarjaniya. We must sup- 
pose either that the Prati^akhya and its commentator overlooked these 
passages, or that they did not stand in the text contemplated by them, 
or that they stood there with the reading pitush pitarah. 

The Rik Pr. notes a similar case at iv. 25 (r. 64, cclxxxiii). 

II '3^ II 

74. As also that of dyduh, in the same situation. 

The commentator instances dydush pitar ydvaya (vi. 4. 3*), and 


* The manuscripts vary somewhat in their reading of these words, both as re- 
gards the siiidant and the accentuation ; only I. gives the tA which tlie Pr&tiyakhya 
requires; the rest have A. Bp and I. accent dj/dWi, the otliers di/'dunA. There 
call lie no question that the latter is the true method : the word must be ilivided 
into two syllables in reading, and the vocative accent of an initial syllable lielongs 
ouly to the former of the two: thus. df'dWt; which, when written together as a 
single syllable, becomes, of course, dy'dusA. One or two other like cases are found 
in the text. 
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dyauah pitar nyann adharAn (not £onnd in AV.). At iii. 0. 1, where 
the two words occur again in connection, all the MSS. excepting I. and 
H. give dyauHh, and the edition reads the same. At iii. 23. 6, every 
codex presents dyavh, which was accordingly received into the edited 
text ; and the same reading was adopted at viii. 7. 2, where the same 
line occurs again, although two of the MSS. (W. and I.) there have 
dydush. It might have been better, considering the discordance of the 
manuscripts, and the consequent inferior weight of their authority, to 
allow the Prati 5 akhya to determine the reading of all these passages. 

Like cases occurring in the Rik and Vajasaneyi are treated in their 
Pratigkkhyas (R. Pr. iv. 23, 24 ; V. Pr. iii. 33). 

II 11 

75. Also that of dyuh hetoTe prathama. 

The passage is cited by the commentator: ayusk prathamam prajAm 
jpoikam (iv. 39. 2, 4, 6, 8), but, in every case of its occurrence, the manu- 
scripts read without dissent Ayuh. The edition, however, has in this 
instance followed the authority of the Pratigakhya. 

76. As also before pra, when followed by the roots mush or 
jiv. 

The two passages to which the rule relates are md na Ayush pra mo- 
shth (viii. 2. 17), and dirgham Ayush pra jivase (xviii. 2. 3). In both 
passages, however, all the manuscripts read Ayvh — as does our own 
commentary, in citing them — and the printed text does the same. As 
counter-example, the commentator brings forward Ayuh pra lira 

(xii. 2. 45); other cases are viii. 2. 2 (where P. reads Ayush both times) 
and xix. 32. 3. 

II It 

77. Also that of paridhih before paidii. 

The passage is yatha so asya paridhish palAti (v. 20. 2, 3), and the 
manuscripts are unanimous in supporting the reading prescribed by the 
Pratigkkhya. 

78. Also that of nivataji before prndti. 

That is, in the passage yd vicvA nivatas prnAti (vi. 22. 3), as is read 
by all the MSS. 

H-iFriq 

79. Also that of manah before pdpa. 
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The commentary cites the passage : paro 'pe ’’hi manaspapa (vi. 45. 
1). The pada-i^xt regards manaxpApa as a compound, writing it ma- 
nah-papa. Its separate mention by the Pratigakhya would seem to in- 
dicate that the latter regards the two words as independent; since, as a 
compound, it would fall under rule 62, and would need no special 
notice. The accentuation does not help to settle the .question, and the 
sense is nearly as good one way as the .other. 

enroll 

80. Also that in rdyasposha etc. 

Under this rul^ the commentator instances only three cases, viz. 
rayas posham (e. g. i. ,9. 4), parush paruh (e. g. i. 12. 3), and ma pifAcam 
liras kurah (iv. 20. 7) : the latter has been already remarked upon, as 
not less entitled to be included in rule 65 than some of the cases to 
which that rule relates. There are to be found in the text quite a num- 
ber of other like cases, not provided for in any of the foregoing rules ; 
they are as follows: divas putrAu (viii. 7. 20) and divas payah (xix. 44. 
5), already spoken of under rule 69 ; idas pads (vi. 6;l. 4), referred to 
under rule 72 ; adhamas padtshta (viii. 4. 16 : see R. Pr. iv. 20) ; dvisha- 
tas pAdayami (xi. 1. 12, 21) ; apas putrasah (xii. 3. 4) and mahas pntra- 
sah (xviii. 1. 2), of which the latter is a Rik passage, and noted in its 
Pr&ti94khya (iv. 21) ; rajas prthu (xiii. 2. 22 : see R. Pr. iv. 19) ; and 
piras krtam (xiii. 4. 40). In all these passages, the testimony of the 
manuscripts is unanimous in favor of the sibilant : in iv. 34. 8, a part of 
them (P. M. W. E) read dhenush kAmadughA; and in more than one 
instance elsewhere, one or two manuscripts give a s or sh, instead of 
visarjaniya, before an initial;!) or k. Unfortunately, it is impossible to 
tell what is the teaching of the Prati^Akbya with regard to any such 
cases; we do not even know how accurately it or its commentators had 
noticed and noted the instances which their text contained. There is 
no apparent reason why the single cases noted in niles 66, 72, 77, 78, 79 
should not have been left to go into the gana, if a gana was to be estab- 
lished, and neither the accuracy nor the method of the treatise, in dealing 
with this class of phenomena, is worthy of unqualified commendation. 

The eightieth rule ends the section, of which the signature is : 80 : 
dvitiyasya trliyah padah. 

^ H t:\ii 

81. In all these cases, s becomes sh, when preceded by an 
alterant vowel. 

The commentator says: yad etal: samAse sakArah kapayor ananta 
ity anukrAntah: atra nAmyupadhasya sakArasya shakAro bkavati: elAny 
evo 'dAharanAni: nAmyupadhasye ’li drashtavyam : ita uttaram yad 
anukramishyAmah ; ‘the meaning is that, from the rule “in a com- 
pound” etc. [ii. 62] onward, in every case, a s preceded by an alterant 
vowel becomes sh : the illustrative instances are those already given : 
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the specification “ when preceded by an alterant rowel” continues in 
force, as we go on farther from this point.’ That is to say, the action 
of the present rule is retrospective as well as prospective, and extends 
to all the cases in which the conversion of visarjaniya. to s takes place 
according to the rules of the preceding section, as also to the cases 
which are now farther to be specified ; and that, whether the » to which 
the rules relate is original, or comes from vixarjaniya by rule ii. 40 etc. 
The subject of this whole section is the nati of the dental sibilant, or 
its conversion into the lingual, sh. The same phenomenon is treated in 
Kik Pr. V. 1-19, Vaj. Pr. iii. 55-82, and T5itt. Pr. vi. 1-14. The group- 
ing of the cases is so different in the different treatises that any detailed 
comparison of rule with rule is only occasionally and partially practi- 
cable. 

82. Also in the root sah, when it takes the form sat. 

The commentator cites, as cases coming under this rule, tur&shdt (ii. 
5. 3), prashdt (not in AY.), prUinaxhat (e. g. v. 14. 8). patrushan nish&t 
(v. 20. 11), ahhishad asmi vipvdshat (s.n. 1 . 54). As counter-example, 
to show that it is only when mh becomes sat that the change of sibilant 
takes place, he instances prasahanam, which is not found in our text. 
That s&dbhuta means ‘ when it becomes sat,' and not ‘ when it becomes 
sdh,' appears from the instances amitras&ha and sdtr&s&ka (see under 
iii. 23), in which, although the vowel of the root is lengthened, the sibi- 
lant remains unaltered. If ashddha occurred in any earlier book than 
the nineteenth (it is found only at xix. 7. 4), the rule would have to be 
altereil, or else sad in sddbkuta would have to be understood as mean- 
ing both sad (sdt) and sddh. There is no real necessity for any such 
rule as this, since all the words to which the commentary regards it as 
relating have precisely the same form in pada as in sanhitd. But there 
is a graver objection to the rule than its dispensability : it is quite out 
of place where it stands. In the first place, it treats of an initial s, 
while the treatise otherwise puts off such cases until after all those of a 
final s are disposed of ; and, much worse, it interrupts the anuvrtti of 
ftdmyupadhasya, which must necessarily take place from rule 81 to 
those that follow ; since, in the majority of the cases which it concerns, 
the sibilant is preceded by long d. Either there is here an unusual de- 
gree of awkwardness and inconsistency of method on the part of the 
author of the treatise, or the rule is an interpolation. 

The later rules iii. 1 and iv. 70, which deal with the same irregularly 
formed words from different aspects, are to be compared. 

rlf^ rT^l^r^ U u 

83. Also before a taddhita-anSiK beginning with L 

As instances, the commentator first gives sarpishtaram, yajushtaram, 
vapushtaram — not one of which words occurs in the Atharvan, while 
the first two are found as examples under the corresponding rule of 
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Panini (viii. 3. 101) — and then vapmhtamam (vapusht/ime, p. vapuh-tame, 
V. 5. 6 : I have noted no other similar case in the text). As counter- 
example, to show the necessity of the restriction “ before a taddhita- 
suflBx,” he cites aynis takm&mm (v. 22. 1) ; to show that of “ beginning 
■with he gives aarpissat, yajiiasat, vapuaadt, which are not in the 
Atharvan, while the first of them, again, is an example under Panini’s 
rule just referred to. 

The corresponding rule of the Rik Pr. is at v. 16 (r. 31, cccxlviii), and 
T5,itt. Pr. vi. 5 includes one or two similar cases. Neither, however, 
gives a grammatical definition of the phenomenon, like that of our 
treatise. 

11 II 

84. Also before forms of the second personal pronoun, except- 
ing in tais tvam etc. 

Those forms used as “ substitutes for yuahmat” or as cases of the pro- 
noun of the second person, before which the conversion of final « into sh 
takes place in the Atharvan, are tvam, tva, and te: the cases are enumer- 
ated below.* The commentator cites, as instances, five of them, viz. 
bahish te aatu (i. 3. 1 etc.), rtubkiah tva vayam (i. 35. 4), dy&uah tva pitd 
(ii. 28. 4), tahkish tvam asmdn (ix. 2. 25), and tdish te rohitoh (xiii. 1. 35). 
As examples from the gana of exceptions, he offers l&ia tvam putrnm {iii, 
23. 4), vadhria tvam (iv. 6. 8), and pavast&is tvd (iv. 7. 6). This gana I 
have not thought it worth while to take the trouble to fill up, deeming 
it of more interest to give the complete list of the cases in which the 
change of the sibilant did, rather than of those in which it did not, take 
place. The former are, I believe, the more numerous of the two classes. 

rTfTFRTrf^ ^ U ll 

85. Also before tat, tdn agra, etc. 

The forms of the third personal, or demonstrative, pronoun before 
which a final «, after an alterant vowel, is converted into sh, are tarn, tat, 
and tdn. The cases, which are not numerous, are detailed below.f The 
commentator cites four of them, viz. aguish tad dhold (e. g. vi. 7l. 1), 
aguish tan agre (ii. 34. 3), vdyush tdn agre (ii. 34. 4), and nish tarn bhaja 


* Before <»am; ix 2. ‘25. xi. 9. 6. Before <»<i; i. 22. .3; 35.4. ii. 28. 4. iii. 29. 8. 
T. 28. 5, 13. xiv. 2. 69-62. xviii. 4. 9. xix. 27. 1 {bh) ; 34. 6 : 37. 4 ; 46. 1. Before te: 
i. ,3. 1-5. ii. 13.4; 29. 6. iv. 6. 6. v. 25. 9 ; 28. 6. vi. 92. 3 ; 1 11. 2. vii. 63. 2 ; 74. 3. 
viii.2.13. ix.4.10. x.9.2. xii.1.18. xiii. 1.35. xiv. 2. 3. xviii,4. 9, 15. xx.133.2. 
At iii. 10. 10, all the sanhild MSS., without exception, give rtubhyaxk tvd, which 
was deemed, however, much too anomalous and unsupported a reading to be re- 
ceived into the edited text. 

f Before 2om .- iv. 22. 2. Before tat: i. 32. 2. vi. 71.1, 2. vii. 53 3. x. 9. 26. 
xviii. 3. 55. xix. 69. 2. Before tdn : ii. 34. 3, 4. xviii. 2. 28. There is a single rase, 
moreover, in which all the sanhitd MSS. read sh after a ; viz. nash tebhih, ii. 35. 2 ; 
but this reading has been rejected in the edition, as an evident blunder, appai’ently 
growing out of a confusion with the p.articiple nashtehhih. 
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(iv. 22. 2). He also adds two examples of another class, viz. dushtano 
(p. dustano iti duh tano: iv. 7. 3), and nixhtaivarim (p. nik-takvartm : 
V. 22. 6). The rule must be meant also to include yobhish tarema (vii. 
50. 7). The word dushtara (vi. 4. 1) would seem to come properly 
under it, but its treatment by the parfa-texts (it is written dustara, not 
duh-tara) indicates, I should think, that the Hindus regarded it as an 
irregular compound of duh and stard, from the root star (str) ; hence 
it would fall under the next rule, or else under rule 98. 

n t:\ii 

c. o 

86. Also before strta, sva, and the root svap. 

But three cases occur under this rule, one for each of the words men- 
tioned in it: they are anishtrtah (p. anih s/rtah: vii. 82. 3), nishva (p. 
nth: sva : vi. 12 1. 1 and vii. 83. 4), and the frequently occurring dushvap- 
nyam (p. duh-svapnyam : e. g. vi. 46. 3), with which goes its derivative 
d&ushoapnyam (p. dauh-svapnyam : iv. 17. 5). The commentator cites 
them all, excepting the last; the second of them he gives in its connec- 
tion, thus : duritam nishiiA ’smat. All these words* have in the edited 
text been written in a similar manner, with but a single sibilant, as I 
have here cited them, and as they are given by the commentary in our 
manuscript. This does not, however, appear to be the way in which 
the Prati 5 l.khya intends that they should be written, for it prescribes 
that the final visarjaniya or sibilant should be converted into sh before 
the initial s ; not that there should be a dropping out of either sibilant. 
Yet the Fr4tiqkkhya also is defective as regards its treatment of them; 
for, while it has directed above (ii. 16) that a dental mute (lavaryiya) 
be converted into a lingual after final sk in the preceding word, it has 
given no such rule respecting the dental sibilant. If we follow our 
treatise, then, implicitly, we shall write anishstrlah, nish sv&, dushsvap- 
nyam, which are barbarous and impossible forms. The manuscripts 
write, without dhsent, anishtrtah and nishva; as regards dushvapaiya, 
their usage is very irregular; they vary with the utmost inconsistency 
between that form and duhshvapuya, in no single instance writing dush- 
shvapnya. While, therefore, we are compelled to look upon anish- 
shtrtah, nish shva, and duskshvapnyam as the forms which the PratiqA- 
khya intends to sanction, we cannot but hold the editors justified in 
following for the two former cases the unanimous authority of the 
MSS., and in making the third conform to them. To dushtara refer- 
ence has been made under the preceding rule, as a case akin with these, 
but differently treated, in that one of the two sibilants has been rejected : 
on account of this irregularity, doubtless, it is treated as an anomalous 
case by the ^</a-te.xt, and left undivided. 

The V5j. Pr. (iii. 71) adopts and sanctions the form duhshvapnya: 
the Rik Pr. (v. 1, r. 1, cccxviii) requires, like our treatise, dushshvapnya, 
although the manuscripts, as noticed by Muller, usually read dushvapnya. 


* Except in the passage vi, 121. 1, where the edition, by a reprehenwlde incon- 
sistency, reads nih shva. 
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87. Also the s of a suffix, after an alterant vowel, k, or r. 

This rule, like the corresponding one in the Y^ij. Pr. (iii. 57), is not 
precisely in place in a Pratigakhya, which has nothing to do with the 
processes of derivation in connection with which its application must be 
made : hence the other two treatises present nothing analogous to it. 
The commentator illustrates it by citing phdldj jatah karishyali (x. 6. 2), 
iyakshamdnd bhrgubhih (iv. 14. 5), and havishd ” 'hdrsham enam (iii. 
11.3). He explains ka in the rule by kavargdt, ‘ after a guttural,’ prob- 
ably in view of the requirement of some authorities (see under ii. 6) 
that the k should become kh before the sibilant. 

§^'•4 II 7:7: II 

88. Also that of strdishuya. 

This word occurs but once in the text, in a passage cited by the com- 
mentator; strdishuyam anyatra (vi. 11.3; p.strdisnyam). ^Vhy, among 
the words mentioned in iv. 83, it should be singled out to be made thus 
the subject of a special rule, is not at all clear. The position of the 
rule, too, thrust in between the two closely related rules 87 and 89, and 
disturbing their connection, is in a high degree awkward, and calculated 
to inspire suspicions of an interpolation. 

4 ^ 11^^ II 

89. Even when a n has been lost. 

This rule attaches itself immediately and closely to rule 87, from 
which it has been blunderingly separated by the intrusion of rule 88. 
It is intended to apply to such cases as yajunshi, havinshi, where, by 
ii. 34, there has been a loss of n before the ending si, accompanied, by 
i. 67, with nasalization of the preceding vowel, when the ending itself 
is converted into shi after the alterant vowel, although the latter is nasal. 
Among the other treatises, the Vaj. Pr. (iii. 56) alone gives a similar 
precept. The illustrative citations of the commentator are the same 
which he has already twice before given, under i. 84 and ii. 34. 



90. Also that of a root, after a preposition. 

This is a very general precept, and the in,stances of its application in 
the text, in forms of conjugation and of derivation, are quite numerous. 
The commentator selects as illustrations but two; vrksham yad gdvah 
jMrishasmjdnd aniispjmram (i. 2. 3 ; p. pari-sasvajdndh ; anusphuram 
is an exception to the rule, akin with those detailed in rule 102, below), 
and viskitam te vastibilam (i. 3. 8 ; p. vi-silam). As counter-examples, 
to show that it is only after a preposition that the initial « of a root is 
VOL. VII. 57 
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regularly converted into gh, tbe commentator fabricates a couple of 
cases, viz. dadki siiicati, madhu sihcati ; the former of tbem appears 
also among the counter-examples under the corre.sponding rule of Panini 
(viii. 3. 65). The proper exceptions to the rule are detailed below, in 
rules 102-10'?. 

The Taitt. Pr. (vi. 4} has a general rule like this of our own treatise, 
for the change of an initial s after a preposition ; the other two Prati- 
§akhyas rehearse the cases in detail (see E. Pr. v. 4-10; V. Pr. iii. 
SS-'ZO). 

II II 

91. As also after a reduplication. 

The commentator is more than usually liberal in his citations under 
this rule; he gives us snshMata (i. 26.4), ahhi sisliyade (v. 5. 9), & su- 
shvayantt (v. 12. 6 ; 27. 8), sishasavali sishdsatha (vi. 21. 3), tat sishasati 
(xiii. 2. 14)y and sushuve (xiv. 1. 43). In all these cases, as in all others 
of the same kind which the text affords, the pada-to.xt gives the dental 
sibilant unchanged ; thus, susiidata, sisyade, etc. 

This class of cases is not treated by itself in the other Pratigkkhyas. 

II h II 

92. And that of the roots sthd, sah, and sic, even when an a 
is interposed. 

There is, owing to the impeifection of our manuscript, a slight doubt 
as to the precise reading of this rule, the copyist, as in one or two other 
cases which we have already had occasion to notice, having skipped a 
line of his original, or from one Mra to another and later one, whereby 
we have lost part of the original statement of the rule and nearly the 
whole of its paraphrase; the final repetition of the rule before the one 
following being also slightly defective. I restore the mutilated passages 
conjecturally as follows, noting within brackets the parts supposed to 
be omitted : sthdsahisictnam akdra\yyavdye 'pi : slhdsahisicindm upa- 
sargasthdn nimittdd akdravyavdye ‘pi dhdlusakdra'\sya shakdro hhavati : 
sthdsahisictnam akdravyavd^e\ 'py ahhydsavyavdye 'pi sthah. 

Of the oases to which the rule relates, the commentator instances 
three; viz. abhy ashthdm viyvdh (x. 5. 36 and xvi. 9. 1), tena devd vy 
ashahanta (iii. 10. 12), yend ’kshd abhyashicyante (xiv. 1. 36). For the 
root sthd the text affords us two other examples, adhy ashthdt (x. 10. 
13) &nd adhy ashthdm (xii. 1. 11). These are actually all tlic cases oc- 
curring in the Atharvan in which the three roots named in the rule are 
preceded by prepositions ending in alterant vowels, with interposition 
of the augment — except the anomalous form vy dsthan (xiii. 1. 5), where 
the irregular initial d is read in pada as well as in sanhitd, and which 
does not come under the present rule, since there is an interposition of 
dkdra, not akdra. 

Similar cases are noted by the other treatises (see V. Pr. iii. 64 ; T. 
Pr. vi. 3), ’ 
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93. And that of the root sthd, even when the reduplication is 
interposed. 

Two cases are cited by the commentator xrnder this rule, viz. sapta 
sindhuvo vitashihire (iv. 6. 2), and brahma pururiipam vi tashihe (ix. 10. 
19). In the latter passage, the edition gives erroneously vi tasthe: two 
of the mannsoripts (W. and E.) read vi coshte ; the others have, cor- 
rectly, vi tushthe (or, by a carelessness very common in the codices, vi 
tushie: E., for instance, never distinguishes shth and sht. from one 
another) : the ^adtotext presents vi : tasthe. tVe have in two other pas- 
sages (ix. 9. 2. xiv. 2.9) aJhi tusthiih (not iashfhuh)', this apparently 
constitutes an exception to the rule which has escaped the notice both 
of the treatise and of the commentator; possibly, however, the adhi is 
not in these passages regarded as standing in the relation of iipnsarga 
to the root stha, since it does, in fact, belong rather, in a prepositional 
relation, to preceding ablative cases, than to the verbal form as its pre- 
fix ; and this is the more clearly indicated by its retaining its indepen- 
dent accent before the accented verb. 

n 11 

94. As also after parama etc. ; but not after dpdha. 

The commentator’s explanatory paraphrase is as follows : parum&di- 
bhyah piirvapadebhyah vnupake uttaropadasthasya sak&rasya shoku.ro 
bhavati ; ‘after parama etc., as former members of a compound, except- 
ing Apdke, the s of the second members of the compound becomes sh? 
This does not, in terms, restrict the nile to cases of the root sthA in 
composition, implying an onuvrtli of sihah from the preceding rale: 
yet we can hardly <loubt that it is properly to be so restricted, and the 
commentator himself gives examples only from the root stha: they are 
parameshthl {p. a. ly.W.l : parame-sthi), bhuvoneshthah (ii. 1. 4 ; p. 
bhuvane-sthah), madhyameshthah (ii. 6. 4 : p. madhyame-sthah), and 
anyeshthah (vi. 14. 1 : p. (niye-sthuh). The exception, as noted by him, 
is apakesthah prahasinah (viii. 6. 14: p. apake-sthah). These are all 
the words in which sth(% is compounded with a locative ending in e; 
and, considering tlie form of the rule, it is probable that only such com- 
pounds were intended to be included under it: if the other compounds 
in which the s of stha is lingualized (viz. rayishtha, rayi.'thiJmna, yiri- 
shtha, pathishtha, yoshtha, and yavishthira — of which the last is read in 
pada as in sankita, while the others are separated, with restoi’ation of 
the dental sibilant) had also been aimed at, the exception bhuristhatra 
(iv. 30. 2 : p. bhuri-sthalra) would likewise have required notice. 

The form of statement of the yuna, paramebhyah instead of parama- 
dibhyah, is quite peculiar. 

95. As also after apa and savya. 
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There is still anuvrtti of sthah : the « of the root stha becomes sh 
after apa and savya. The cases are separately noticed, because in them 
the change takes place irregularly after a, instead of after an alterant 
vowel. The commentator cites the two passages : apashthac chrhg&t 
(iv. 6. 5 : p. ap&shthat), and savyashtk&f candram&h (viii. 8. 23 ; p. 
eavya-sih&h). 

5^: iiHh 

96. Also that of stoma and soma after agni. 

The commentator instances yavad agnishtomena (ix. 6. 40 : p. ag- 
ni-siomena), and agnishomav adadkuk (viii. 9. 14 ; p. agntskomau). As 
was the case with the last rule, the two words to which the precept 
relates are of different character, the one necessarily requiring the rule, 
in order to determine its sankitA reading, while the other might have 
been safely left unnoticed by the Prati^akbya. There is yet another 
case in the Atharvan text, which would seem to call for inclusion in 
this rule: it is agniskvattdh (xviii. 3. 44 : p. agni-svaltdh). We can 
hardly suppose that it was intentionally omitted here, to be included in 
the gana of rule 98, below : either it must have been overlooked by the 
maker of the treatise, or the verse which contains it (it is also a Kik 
verse; see RV. x. 13. 11) was not in his Atharva-Veda : that it was, 
however, contained in the text recognized by thd commentator, is 
shown by the fact that he several times (under i. 80, 84 and ii. 34) cites 
the phrase atto havinshi, which forms part of its second line. 

The commentator gives, as counter-example, abhi somo avivrdhat (i. 
29. 3). 

HoT: II n 
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97. Also that of su. 

The commentary furnishes the following examples : idam u shu (i. 24. 
4), tad u shu (v. 1. 5), mahim u shu (vii. 6. 2), anya A shu (xviii. 1. 16), 
stusha u shu (xriii. 1. 37), and tyani u shu (vii. 85. 1). Other cases are : 
after ii, v. 6. 4; after u (the same particle not lengthened), vii. 73. 7 ; 
after mo, v. 11.7. xviii. 3. 62; after evo, vi. 84. 3; after o, vii. 72. 2; 
after iddmo, L 2. 1. These are all the instances in which su follows in 
the Atharvan the particle u, or a word whose final is combined with the 
latter. On the other hand, in the only pa.«sage in the text [prthivi su: 
xviii. 3. 51) in which it follows an alterant vow'el of another character, 
it remains unchanged. Our rule, then, is defective, and should have 
been restricted either by the specification of the alterant vowels to 
which the effect upon su is limited, or by a mention of the exception. 
The other treatises are less general, and hence, it may be presumed, 
more accurate, in their treatment of the change of this particle (see 
R. Pr. V. 2, 3 ; V. Pr. iii. 59, 60, 61 ; T. Pr. vi. 2). 

uHh 

98. Also after tri etc. 
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Here is another of those convenient ganas, set as a catch-all for what- 
ever cases may not have been otherwise provided for, and rendering it 
impossible for us to ascertain the precise degree of accuracy with which 
the authors of the treatise examined and excerpted their text. The 
commentator cites three passages, ye trishaptah (i. 1.1: p. tri-saptah), 
goshedhdm (i. 18. 4 : p. go-sedhdm), and raghushyado ‘dhi (iii. 7.1: p. ra- 
ghu-syadoK ) : he also, in his paraphrase, limits the application of the rule 
to cases of this character, in which an alterant vowel at the end of the 
first member of a compound comes before an initial s of the following 
member. Of such cases, besides those falling under rule 90, above, and 
those which are specially referred to in the rules preceding and follow- 
ing this, or which are mentioned in connection with them, I have 
noted in the Atharvan text the following : dhrshnushena (v. 20. 9 : p. 
dhrshnu-send), sushtuti (e. g. vi. 1. 3 : p. su stuti), purusktuia (vi. 2. 3 : 
p. puru-stuta), rshishf.uta (vi. 108. 2 : p. rshi-stutd), gahhishak (vii. 7. 1 : 
p. gabhi-sak), prthushtuka (vii. 46. 1 : prlku-stuka), sitshuman (vii. 46. 
2 : p. su-sdman), anushtup (e. g. viii. 9. 14 : p. anu-slup), Irishtup (e. g. 
viii. 9. 14 : p. tri-slup), trdishtubha (ix. 10. 1 : p. trdisiubha), trishandki 
(e. g. xi. 9. 23 : p. tri-sandhiy rdtishdc (e. g. xviii. 3. 20 : p. rdti-sdc), and 
divishtambha (.xi.x. 32. 7). Exceptions will be given below, under rule 
103. 

uU II 

99. Also that of the root sad, after a word ending in r. 

The commentator instances hotrshadanam (vii. 99. 1 : p. hofr-sada- 
nam), and pitrshadandh pitrshadane tvd (xviii. 4. 67: p. pitr-sadandk 
etc.). To these may be added pnlrshad (xiv. 2. 33 : p. pitr-sad) ; and in 
ndrshada (iv. 19. 2 ; p. ndrsada) is also implied nrskad. 

^11 \00 It 

100. As also after barki, pathi, apsu, divi, and prthivi. 

The instances are, as cited in the commentary, barkishadah pitarah 
(xviii. 1. 51 : p. barhi-sadah), patJiishadi vrcakshasd (xviii. 2. 12 : p. 
pathimdl iti pathi-sadl), apsushado 'py agnin (xii. 2. 4 : p. apsu-sadah), 
ye devd divishadah (x. 9. 12 : p. divi-sadah), and pnrthivishadbkyah (xviii. 
4. 78 : p. prthivisat-bJiynh). 

We have reason to be surprised that the root sad is treated in this 
manner, being made the subject of these two separate rules. If the 
compounds into which it enters as final member are to be excepted from 
the general gana of rule 98. we should expect to find it directed that 
the s of sad should always be lingualized after an alterant vowel, as is 
actually the ease. Not only is there, by the method adopted, a loss of 
that brevity which treatises of the s&tra class are wont to aim at almost 
as their chief object, but there is also a loss of completeness : the only 
remaining compound of sad of this class, sushad (e. g. ii. 36. 4), is left 
out, to be provided for in the general gana. Or is it possible that i.s 
regarded as falling under rule 90, as if a proper iipasarga or preposi- 
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tion ? If so, the fonns into which it enters would be sufficiently pro- 
vided for; since, excepting in the cases noted in the later rules (102 
etc.), it always lingualizes the initial s of a root, while it has no effect 
upon that of a preposition or adverb, as in susaha (vi. 64. 3 : p. su-saha) 
and the numerous compounds in which it is followed by sam, as msam- 
rabdha. 

u II 

101. Also that of the root as after hi and divi. 

The commentator cites two of the cases falling under this rule, viz. 
&po hi shtha (i. 5. 1), and ye deva divi shtha (i. 30. 3) : to which I add 
divi shan (xvii. 12 and xviii. 4. 59). The commentator then notes an 
exception which had escaped the authors of the treatise — prefacing it 
with tato ’pa vadati, ‘from this rule is made the exception’ — vimuco hi 
santi (vi. 112. 3) : it is, in fact, the only case of the kind which the text 
affords — unless hi satyah (i. 10. 1) is to be regarded as also falling under 
the rule, satya being an evident and acknowledged derivative from the 
root as. 

Thus ends the Pratigakhya’s tale of the conversions of final or initial 
s into sh; what remains of the chapter is only a rehearsal in detail of 
exceptions to the rules already given. But there are still left in the 
Atharvan text a few instances of the same conversion, which can hardly 
be regarded as included in any of the preceding rules, since they are 
analogous with none of the other cases there treated of : unless some- 
thing has been lost from this final section of the chapter — of which 
there are no indications — the treatise-makers and their commentator 
must lie under the imputation of having been careless enough to over- 
look them. The passages referred to are as follows ; ad u shtenam (iv. 
3.4), tarn u shtuhi (vi. 1. 2), ni sha liiyatdm (viii. 4. 10), and cid dhi 
shma (xviii. 1.33). There would be little plausibility in a claim that 
the verses containing these passages were not included in the Atharva- 
Veda accepted by the school to which the treatise belonged, or that 
the readings of the school were different. And certainly, neither of 
these things could be maintained with regard to svarshah (v. 2. 8 : p. 
svah-sah), since the conversion of the final visarjantya of its svah into 
r has already been made the subject of a special rule, while nevertheless 
the Prati^akhya contains no precept directing us to read it otherwise 
than svarsah. The word w’ould fall under the analogy of rule 87, but 
its final syllable could by no means be reckoned as a sufiix (pratyaya). 

^ II II 

102. The s of the roots sarp, sarj, spare, sphurj, svar, and smar 
is not changed into sh according to the preceding rules. 

This is evidently a rule of kindred sphere with rule 106, below, and 
the two might well enough have been combined into one, which should 
teach that a root containing a r, either semivowel or vowel, was not 
liable to the changes prescribed in this section. The corresponding 
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rules in the other treatises have nearly this form (E. Pr. v. 11, r. 23, 
cccxl; V. Pr. iii. 81 ; T. Pr. vi. 8). As so stated, it would require the 
notice of but a single exception, vi shparat (vi. 56. 1 and x. 4, 8). As 
the rules now stand, they are slightly inexact, for in neither of them are 
included anuspkurum (i. 2. 3), atisara (v'. 8. 2 etc.), and pratisara (e. g. 
ii. 11. 2), although other forms of the root sar are contemplated in rule 
106. 

The commentator’s illustrative examples are as follows : vi srpo vi- 
rapfin (not in AV. ; take instead parisarpati [v. 23. 3]; there are an 
abundance of such cases in the actual text), atisrshto apam vrshabhah 
(xvi. 1. 1), visprgah (perhaps a corrupted reading for uparhpvrgah [v. 3. 
10], the only case our text contains), vafyamanA 'hhi sphurjati (xii. 5. 
20), vidalha 'bhisvaranti (ix. 9. 22), nirrtho yap ca nisvarah (xii. 2. 14), 
prati smarethark tujayadbhih (viii. 4. Y), 

^ II II 

103. Nor that of gosani etc. 

The instances which the commentator has chosen to give from this 
gana are gosanim (iii. 20. 10), vi stmalah (iv. 1. 1), abhi sishjade (v. 5; 
9), and anu sutum mvitave (vi. ll. 1-4). \Ve cannot but be surprised 
that the first of these words was chosen to head the gana ; it is no 
proper exception to any of the foregoing rules; the only one under 
which it would have any claim to come is rule 98, and there its simple 
exclusion from the gana to which alone the precept is calculated to 
apply would be sufficient warrant for its reading. The third instance is 
a fair exception to rule 90, besides being an instance under rule 91. 
The second and fourth are, like the first, no legitimate cases for a rule 
like this, since vi and stmalah, anu and sutum, are disconnected words, 
which only accidentally come together in the arrangement of the sen- 
tence : if alt such cases are to be taken note of, the gana will be con- 
siderably and unnecessarily extended. Of actual cases having claim to 
constitute together a gana of exceptions, the text does not furnish a 
great number : I have noted, besides the three words mentioned under 
the last rule, aniisumne (vii. 112. \), pralispapanam (viii. 5. 11), visalyaka 
(e. g. ix. 8. 2), abhisatva (xix. 13. 5), nud prdtisutvanam (xx. 129. 2 : the 
reading is very doubtful). As good a right as gosani to inclusion in 
the gana have also bhuristhatram (iv. 30. 2), and bahusuvari (vii. 46. 2). 

II II 

104. Nor that of the root skand, after adhi and abhi. 

The cited instances are adhi skanda virayasva (v. 25. 8), and ahhi- 
skandam mrgt 'va (v. 14. 11). As counter-instance, the commentator 
brings forward ekapatam vishkandkdni (iii. 9. 6), which is a blunder — 
unless, indeed, the commentator’s grammatical system derives skandha, 
‘ shoulder,’ from the root skand. An actual example of the kind he 
seeks to give is parishkanda (xv. 2. 1 etc.). 
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105. If or tliat of the root star, after ^ari. 

The commentator cites pari strnihi pari dhehi vedim (vii. 99. 1), and 
paristaranam id dhaeih (ix. 6. 2). As counter-example, he can find only 
vishtdri jdtah (iv. 34. 1). Vishtarin doubtless comes from the root star ; 
yet, as the pada-text does not analyze it, but writes it in its sanhitd form, 
it might have been neglected, and the root star added to those rehearsed 
in rule 102, with which it evidently belongs. 

106. Nor one that is followed by r. 

The examples oflFered in the commentary are sisratdih ndrt (i. 11. 1), 
parisrutah kumbhah (iii. 12. 7), and pra hhanavah sisrate (xiii. 2. 46) : 
the first and third are exceptions to rule 91, the second to rule 90. 
The text furnishes a number of other cases, which it is unnecessary to 
rehearse here, as there are no counter-exceptions. 

FTFT tprar: inoou 

107. Nor in ahhi sydma prlanyatah. 

The passage, as cited by the commentator, is vayam ahhi sydma prtan- 
yatah (vii. 93. 1*) : as a quite peculiar case, it is properly enough made 
the subject of a special rule. To show the necessity of citing in the 
rule the following word, prtanyatah, the commentator brings forward 
vifvdh prtand ahhi shydma (xiii. 1. 22). 

The signature of the chapter is as follows: 16 : dvitiyo ‘dhydyah 
samdptah. The number which should inform us how many rules are 
counted in the chapter is again unfortunately corrupt, and we are left to 
conjecture as to how it should be amended. I see no reason to suspect 
the loss of a rule or rules in the manuscript. 


CHAPTER III. 

CosTEBTS:— Section L 1-25, lengthening of final and other vowels in sanhitd. 

Section 1L 26-28, doubling of consonants when final or in combination with 
other consonants ; 29-32, exceptions ; 33-36, vowels exempt from euphonic com- 
bination: 37, nasals do.; 38, method of combination of d between two vowels; 
39, conversion of final vowels into semivowels ; 40, do. of final diphthongs into 
vowel and semivowel; 41-52, fusion of final and initial vowels; 63-54, absorp- 
tion of initial a after final e and o. 


* All the MSS. except W. read shydma, which has accordingly been received 
into the edited text 
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Sectiok III. 65-64, different kinds of marita accent ; 66-14, occurrence and 

modifications of the several accents in the combinations of the phrase. 

Sectiom IV. 15-85, conversion of the dental nasal n into the lingual «; 86-95, 

exceptions ; 96, anomalous insertion of a sibilant in a single case. 

II \ II 

1. Before the root sah, when it ends in at, the vowel is 
lengthened. 

In this rule, adania has virtually the same meaning as sadbhuta in 
rule ii. 82. It would not do to say “before aah when it becomes sdA,” 
because of the words amitrasdha and ahhimatiskAka, in which, though 
the vowel of the root is lengthened, the preceding final remains un- 
changed. The illustrative citations of the commentator are precisely 
those already given, under ii. 82, including the two words, example and 
counter-example, praskat and prasahanatn, which are not found in the 
Atharva-Veda. 

This rule also belongs in the categorj' of the supererogatory, since in 
none of the words to which it relates does the pada-i&sX atford a differ- 
ent reading from that of the sanhita. There would be just as much 
reason, so far as we can see, for a rule prescribing the prolongation of 
the a in the root aah itselt^ — and that, in fact, is what the V&j. Pr. (iii. 
121) does, while it takes no notice of the change of the preceding 
vowel. 

The Kik Pr. devotes three chapters (vii-ix) to the subject of the 
irregular prolongation of vowels. In the VS.j. Pr., the same subject 
occupies the sixth section of the third chapter, and one rule in the 
seventh (iii. 95-128) ; in the Taitt. Pr., the third chapter : the latter 
treatise inverts the form of statement adopted by the others, and details 
the cases in which a vowel which is long in sanhita must be shortened 
in pada. The method in which the different works combine and put 
forth the phenomena of prolongation is so different, and so little would 
be gained by any detailed comparison of their teachings, that I shall 
for the most part content myself with this general reference. 

m II ^11 

2. Also is lengthened the a of ashta, before pada, yoga, pak- 
sha, parna, dansMra, and cakra. 

Compounds of ashta with parna and dahsktra are not to be found in 
the present Atharva-Veda, nor are we necessarily to conclude, prom 
their being mentioned in the rule, that any such occurred in the text 
recognized by the makers of our treatise ; it is more likely that they 
have here, as in some other cases, detailed all the instances of the pro- 
longation which they had noticed, without being particular as to their 
source. The rule, moreover, is an unnecessary one, since the pada-text 
everywhere offers the same reading with the sanhita, as is expressly di- 
rected by a later rule (iv. 94). 

VOL. VII. 58 
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The citations of the commentary are ashtdpadi caturalcshi (v. 19. '7), 
ashtapaJcsham (ix. 3. 21), ashtayogaih (vi. 91. 1), ashtdparnah, ashid- 
danshtmm, asht.dcakrd navadvdrd (x. 2. 31), and ashtdcaleram vartate 
(xi. 4. 22). 

U 

3. Also a vowel before the root vyctdh, wben it is without a 
suffix. 

The commentator’s instances are pidvit (v. 13. 9), and hrdaydvidham 
(viii. 6. 18) j to these is to be added only (xi. 10. 26), 

which, under iv. 68, is also cited in the commentary. By the latter 
rule, the pada in all these cases reads precisely like the sanhitd, without 
any division rf the words, and without restoration of the short vowel. 
As counter-example, to show that, when the root takes a suffix, the 
vowel preceding it is not lengthened, we have a form of verbal inflec- 
tion, ndma (iii. 26. 4), brought foj'ward. 



4. The particle u is lengthened in idam 4 shu etc. 

Of the passages in which u is thus made long, the commentator cites 
six, viz. idam d ghu (i.24. 4), iad u shu (v. 1.6), maMm u shu (vii. 6. 2), 
anya u shu (xviii. 1. 16), stusha d shu (xviii. 1. 37), and tyam d shu (vii. 
85. 1) ; the other cases afforded by the text are pary d shu (v. 6. 4), 
and para d te (xviii. 3. 7). Were it not for this last case, the rule of 
our treatise might have been constructed like that of the Vaj. Pr., 
which says (iii 109) that « before su is lengthened. 



5. Also the final vowel of oshadhi, except in the strong cases. 

Those of the strong cases of oshadhi which the rule would except 
are, of course, only the nominative and accusative singular, since the 
others would, by the rules of declension, show a gunated or a lengthened 
vowel, or a semivowel, in its place. The commentator cites no actual 
passages in illustration of the rule, hut merely catalogues the forms in 
which the long vowel would appear, viz. oshadhtbhih (e. g. ii. 10. 2), 
oshadhtbhydm (not found in AV.), oshadhibhyah (e. g. vi. 20. 2), osha- 
dhtnd,m (e. g. iii. 5. 1), and oshadhishu (e. g. i. 30. 3) : as counter-exam- 
ple,^ he adds iyam ha mahyam tvdm oshadhih (vii. 38. 5). The pada- 
text, in all these cases, reads precisely like the sanhitd. 

Since the rule does not restrict itself to forms of declension, it is 
guilty of an oversight in taking no account of the compound oshadhija 
(x. 4. 23 ; p. oshadhi-ja) as a farther exception. In the only other com- 
pounds which the text affords — viz. oshadhlsampta (x. 5. 32 : p. osha- 
dhi-sampita), and oshadkimant (xix. 17. 6 ; 18. 6) — the rule of the Pra- 
tigflkhya is observed. 
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6. And except in the phrase jivantim oshadhim. 

The commentator quotes the passage a little more hiWj, jivantim osha- 
dhim aham (viii. 2. 6 ; 7. 6), and adds that the inclusion of the accom- 
panying word in the rule is intended to limit the exception to this par- 
ticular passage ; citing, as counter-examples, imam khan&my oshadhim 
(iii. 18. l), and oshadhim fepaharshanim (iv. 4. 1). 

tilibl U 'S H 

7. The vowel of sddha is long. 

The commentator cites for us the only passage in which this partici- 
ple occurs, vaca s&dhah parastaram (v. 30. 9). Tlie rule is one of the 
most utterly superfluous presented by our treatise, which, of course, has 
nothing to do with the mode of fbtmation of such words. Moreover, 
if it was inclined to do a work of supererogation as regards them, it 
should not have omitted to notice also rudhva, rudha, mudha, pudha, 
and other like forms which the text contains. Probably the reason why 
this particular one was noticed, and not the others, is that the regular 
form, according to the rules of the general grammar, is sodha. Phnini 
(vi. 3. 113) remarks the occurrence in specific cases of forms like s&dha. 
The compound ashadha is found but once in the Atharvan, and that in 
the nineteenth book (xix. 7. 4). 

IITTH 

8. As to the final vowel of rdtri, diversity of usage prevails. 

This is rather a discreditable confession on the part of our treatise, 

whose business it is to settle authoritatively the reading of its school in 
all cases admitting of any doubt, that it does not feel equal to dealing 
with the irregularities of the word in question. Nothing like it has 
hitherto met us, but we shall find several instances in that which follows. 
It is also a very unnecessary acknowledgment ; for, in the first place, 
there was no such rule as this absolutely called for, since the pada-text 
everywhere reads all the forms of ratri like the sanhita; and, in the 
second place, there is no great perplexity in the phenomena. In the 
nominative we always meet with ratri, except in a single case (xiii. 4. 
30), where rairis occurs ; as accusative, only ratrim is found, and ratrim, 
which the Rig-Veda has (e. g. i. 35. 1), is never read ; as vocative, we 
have only ratri, never ratre ; and the other forms are, with the excep- 
tion of ratraye (viii. 2. 20), such as would come from the theme ratri. 

The commentator, as under rule 5, gives the series of cases rdtrtbhih 
(xviii. 1. 10), ratribhyam, ratrlbhyah, ratrin&m (e. g. iv. 5, 4), and ratrt- 
shu, only two of which are to be found in our text. As example of the 
short vowel, again, he cites an actual case, vrdtya ekam ratrim (xv. 13. 1). 

NWFT H ^ H 

9. Also as to that of vkva, before nara, vasu, and mitra. 
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Here are quite heterogeneous cases, mixed together in one rule. The 
noun vifvanara and its derivative v&ifv&nara always show the long 
vowel, and moreover are read in pada precisely as in sankitd. Vifva- 
vasu the ^rfa-text divides, restoring the short vowel : thus, vifva-vam ; 
but the long vowel invariably appears in sanhita. We also find vigvd- 
mitra three times in the text (iv. 29. 6. xviii. 3. 15, 16), and it is each 
time written vifvamitra, without division, by the pada-tesii. But in a 
half-verse which occurs twice in the eighteenth book (xviii. 3. 63 ; 4. 54), 
we meet with vipvamitr&h, which the pada divides, vipva-mitr&h* It 
is only, then, in regard to this last word that we need in our rule the 
implication of hahulam, by inference from the one preceding, and it is 
so very difficult to justify the implication, with no ca in the rule to in- 
dicate it, and with nothing in any following rule to denote its cessation, 
that I am inclined to think that the passage containing vipamitrah w'as 
overlooked by the authors of the treatise, or did not occur in the text 
they recognized, and that the interpretation of the rule has been modi- 
fied by the commentator in order to bring it in. 

The commentator cites, as instances of the long vowel, vipvanare 
akramaia (iv. 11. 7), yd vipvdvasum (ii. 2. 4), and vipvdmitra jamadagne 
(xviii. 3. 16) ; as example of the short vowel, tam areata vipvamitrdh 
(xviii. 3. 63 ; 4. 54). 

u II 

10. Also as to that of qvan before pada. 

The commentator cites all the instances of occurrence of the com- 
pound of these two words which the text contains, three of them as 
examples of the long vowel, and one of the short ; they are as follows : 
aiho sarvaih pvdpadam (xi. 9. 10), pvdpado makshikdh (xi. 10. 8), and 
uta vd pvdpadah (xviii. 3. 55) ; and, on the other hand, vydghrah pvapa- 
ddm iva (viii. 5. 11 and xix. 39. 4). All these forms admit of being de- 
rived from a theme pvapad, instead of pvapada, and the last of them 
must necessarily come from pvapad. It would be possible, then, to get 
rid of the necessity of implying an anuvrtti of hahulam in this rule, 
as the commentator does, by regarding it as relating only to the cases 
in which pvan precedes pada, and not to that in which it precedes pad. 
There is the same strong objection to the inference of hahulam here as 
in the preceding rule : that nothing in the rule indicates it, and that 
the next one implies not hahulam, but simply dtrghah, without anything 
to point out the cessation of the former and the resumption of the 
latter. Such ambiguity is quite foreign to the usual method of the 
treatise. 

The pada-text reads, in each of the passages cited, precisely like the 
sanhitd, without division of the compound, so that the rule might be 
omitted altogether without practical loss. 


* The first time, all the manuscripts, without exception, accent vievdmitrdh, and 
the edition follows their authority ; in the repetition of the verse, Bp. and M. and 
the edited text have vipvamitrdh, B. and P. vipvamitrdh ; this part of the eighteenth 
book has been lost in E., and is unaccented in I. The word is evidently a vocative, 
and the trne reading is vipvamitrdh. without accent, in both passages. 
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11. A final alterant vowel of a preposition is lengthened be- 
fore t of the root dd. 

The only two words in the text falling under this rule are apratiltam 
(vi. 117. 1) and parittah (vi. 92. 2), in which the final i of prali and 
pari becomes t before the t which is all that remains of the root da before 
the participial suffix ta. The commentator mentions both, and likewise 
nltta, vttta, and parittih, no one of which is to be found in the Athar- 
van; nor are his counter-examples, pratiam and avattam, Atharv'an 
words. The rule has a more general form of statement than would be 
required if it were constructed only to fit the cases which our text pre- 
sents : and we may also, indeed, recognize in the fact of its presence at 
all the infiuence of the general grammar; the words to which it relates 
are read alike in pada and in sanhita, and none of the other treatises 
has anything corresponding to it: compare Panini, vi. 3. 124, 

II 11 

12. As also before varta etc. 

What words we are to assume to be implied in this rule, by inference 
from those which precede it, is not entirely clear. The commentator’s 
understanding of it we are unable to arrive at, for there is here another 
slight lacuna in the manuscript; the copyist has jumped carelessly from 
the vartadishu of the first statement of the nile to that of the para- 
phrase, so that the greater part of the latter is lost. The instances 
given in the commentary are abhtvartena (i. 29. 1 : p. abhi-variena), and 
vifvam anydm abhivara (i. 32. 4 : p. abki-vard). We may with plausi- 
bility conclude from this that we are to imply in the rule not merely 
the dtrghah, ‘conversion into a long vowel,’ which belongs to the whole 
section, but the specific limitation to a preposition ending in an alterant 
vow'el, given in the last rule; and that the commentary would read, if 
restored, as follows ; vartadishu [.• vpasargasya namyantasya vartaduhu\ 
paratah dirgho bhavati. The words, then, to w'hich the rule relates, 
would be, besides those already cited : vibarha (ii. 33. 7 : p. vi-barha), 
abhivarga (e. g. iii. 5. 2 : p. abhi-varga), parigasa (v. 14. 3 : p.pari-g&sa), 
prattbodha (e. g. viii. 1. 13 : Tp. prati-bodha), pralivarta (e. g. viii. 5. 4 : 
p. prati-vartd), anuvrj (ix. 4. 12 : p. anu-vrj), pratikaga (ix. 8. 6 ; p.prati- 
-k&ga), abhivrta (e. g. ix. 10. 7 : p. abhi-vrta), partvrta (e. g. x. 8. 31 ; p. 
pari-vrta), samparivrta (x. 2. 33 : p. sam-parierta'), pratihara (xi. 7. 12 : 
p. prati-h&ra), nivid (xi. 7. 19 : p. ni-vid), abhimodamud (e. g. xi. 7. 26 : 
p. abhimoda-mud), abhil&palap (xi. 8. 25 : p. abhilapa-lap), aniir&dha 
(xix. 15. 2), parinah (xix. 48. 1), and ntnaha (xix. 57. 4) — all which are 
separated by the parfa-text (except in the nineteenth book, which has 
no parfa-text), with restoration of the original short vowel of the prepo- 
sition. In the same category would belong anujahire (p. ann-jahire), 
which is the reading of all the Atharvan manuscripts at xviii. 3. 46, but 
which in the published text is altered to anuhire, to accord with the 
Eik reading of the same passage (x. 15. 8), for which the other seems a 
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blundering substitution. In a single word, nthara (e. g. vi. 113. 2), the 
2)ada does not restore the theoretically correct form, but reads with the 
sanhita: possibly ninaha, were there a pada-texi for the passage, would 
be treated in the same way. There are a few cases where a final a of a 
preposition is also lengthened before a root, but in these the pada-iext 
attempts no restoration of the regular form, and their omission from the 
rules of the Prhti^khya would therefore be of no practical importance : 
they are pranaha (ix. 3. 4), pravrsh (e. g. xii. 1. 46), pravrta (e. g. xii. 
5. 2) ; and upanah (xx. 133. 4) doubtless belongs to the same class. 

There are, however, still remaining a few compounds in the Athar- 
van text, the final vowel of the first member of which is lengthened in 
sanhita, and which are not treated of in any of the rules which follow ; 
so that, if the rule now in hand is to be so interpreted as to exclude 
them, no provision would appear to have been made for them in our 
treatise; they are samdhanajit (e. g. v. 20. 3; -p. samdhana-jil), uktha- 
mada (v. 26. 3 : p. uktha-mada), tardapati (vi. 60. 3 ; p. tarda-pati), sa- 
hasr&posha (e. g. vi. 79. 3 : p. sahasra-posha ; at vi. 141. 3 we have sahas- 
raposha), ahutivrdh (vii. 32. 1 ; p. ahuti-vrdh), svavasum (vii. 50. 3 : p. 
sva-vasum ; RV. reads in the corresponding passage svavasam), nagha- 
risha (e. g. viii. 2. 6 ; p. nagha-risha), pavinasa (viii. 6. 21 : -p. pavi-nasa), 
puritat (e. g. ix. 7. 1 1 : p. puri-tat), vishuvrt (x. 2.11: p. visku-vrt), pu~ 
ruvrt (x. 2. il: p.puru-vrt), puriivasu (.xiv. 2. 47 : p. puru-vasu), and 
uriimsa (xviii. 2. 13 : p. uru-nasa). 

II II 

13. The a of a reduplication is or is not lengthened. 

As instances of the prolongation of a in a syllable of reduplication, 
the commentator gives us dadhrshuh (i. 27. 3 ; p. dadhrskuh), ahhivavr- 
dhe (i. 29. 1 : p. abhi-vavrdhe), vdvrdhete (v. 1. 5 : p. vavrdhete), and 
jttasya vavrtuh (v. 19. 13 : p. vavrtuh). The same prolongation takes 
place in the Atharvan in s&sahe (xix. 34. 5) and sasahanah (iii. 6. 4), 
c&Mpat (vi. 35. 3), caklpuh (ix. 10. 19), and caklpe (e. g. vii. 87. 1), and 
tatrshuh (xviii. 3. 47) ; and also, in the twentieth book (xx. 127. 3), in 
m&mahe. As examples of the short a in the same position, the com- 
mentator cites anena vigvd sasahe (i. 16. 3) and sasahe gatrun (ii. 5. 3). 
The root sah is the only one in which, while the pada-text gives always 
the short vowel to the reduplication, the sanhita sometimes prolongs it 
and sometimes leaves it unchanged. Elsewhere we have in sankitd 
either always the long d (and especially often in the forms of vdvrdh), 
or always the short a. 

There are also two or three roots in the reduplications of which other 
vowels than a, short in the parfa-text, are len^hened in sankitd : they 
are rdrupah (iv. 7. 5), rtrishah (e. g. v. 3. 8), and gugucah (xviii. 2. 4). 
The PiAtigakbya may intend to include these forms in the gana of rule 
21, below, but they would much more properly have been provided for 
in the present rule. 

14. Note jihtdd 'ham. 
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Or, as the commentator expounds it, there is in this passage a length- 
ened vowel — viz., that of the first syllable of jthida. The passage is 
cited : akratur jthida 'ham* (iv. 32. 5 : p. jihida). The commentator 
regards the word bahulam as still in force from the preceding rule, and 
adds, as an instance in which a short vowel appears in the reduplication 
of this root, yad va pitA 'paraddho jihtde (vi. 116. 2). But it is evident 
that there is no need here of any implication of bahulam, and that all 
cases but one of the occurrence of jthida are excluded from the rule by 
the citation in the latter of the accompanying word aham. 

Compare farther rule iv. 87, which teaches samApatti of jihida in the 
pada-teiii. 

fn^TFT II II 

15. And sdhydma. 

The commentator quotes from the text ; sAhyAma dasam Aryam (iv. 
32. 1 : p. sahyAma). He does not attempt to prove the implication of 
bahulam by anuvrtti from rule 13, although there is just as good reason 
for doing it here as under the preceding rule. Compare the converse 
of this rule in the next chapter (iv. 88). 

There are in the Atharvan text a few causative forms from verbal 
roots which show in the first or radical syllable a short o in 2>ada and a 
long A in sanhilA, and which are not specially noted in this section, 
being left, apparently, to fall into the gam of rule 21, below, although 
no reference is there made to them by the commentator. They are 
yAvaya etc. (e. g. i. 20. 3), from yu; cyAvayati etc. (e. g. x. 1. 13), from 
cyu ; vAnayantu (vi. 9. 3), from van; yAmaya (vi. 137. 3), from yam; 
and glApayanta (ix. 9. 10), from glA. Directions for the shortening of 
their first syllables mpada are given in the next chapter (iv. 91-93). 

16. The final vowels of vidma etc. are lengthened before fara etc. 

This rule, together with two later ones of this section (19 and 25) — 
of which the one relates to the final of an instrumental case, and the 
other to that of the particle adha — makes up the sum of all that our 
treatise has to say respecting the frequent and important phenomenon 
of the prolongation in sanhiiA of a final vowel. The other Pr&ti^S,- 
khyas treat the subject at great length and apparently with exhaustive 
fullness (see K. Pr., chapters vii and viii ; V. Pr. iii. 96-128 ; T. Pr. iii). 
As regards our own treatise, we must confess that we can hardly help 
questioning the actuality of all its gams, when we find set up in the 
rules such as would have to be of so immense extent as the two here 
presented us, which must contain hundreds of words each.) It were 

* The edition reads erroneously jihida ’ham, with the corresponding Rik passage. 
All the sanhitd manuscripts of the Atharvan give jihida, and in the pada-text the 
word is followed by a figure 4, the usual sign of a tamdpanna word, or one which 
the pada has reduced from an irregular to a theoretically regular form. 

t The longest gatia belonging to Panini’s grammar, ardharcddayah, contains, in 
Bohtlingk’s edition, 232 words. 
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almost as well, we should think, to turn off the matter with a Jcvacit, as 
is done below, in rule 64, openly confessing inability to master its intri- 
cacy and vastness, as to dispose of it thus. 

The commentator does not feel called upon to give himself any more 
trouble than the authors of the treatise have taken, and he leaves the 
two ganas to take care of themselves, after citing three passages by 
way of examples, as follows: vidmd garasya pitaram (i. 2. 1), eva rogam 
cd "srdvam (i. 2. 4), and evd me prdna md bibheh (ii. 15. 1 etc.). In 
filling out the gana, and giving a complete account of the usage of the 
Atharvan text with reference to the prolongation of a final vowel, I 
shall put together all the cases, including those which belong under 
rules 19 and 25, since the same principle evidently governs them all. 

The prolongation is so prevailingly a metrical phenomenon in the 
Atharva-Veda, called out by the exigencies of the verse, that I shall 
arrange my exhibition of it accordingly. There are certain points in 
the pdda, whether of eight, of eleven, or of twelve syllables, at which the 
long vowel is especially liable to be called forth : these are, 1st, toward 
the beginning of the pdda, of whatever length, the second syllable ; 2nd, 
toward the end, the sixth syllable in a pdda of eight syllables, and the 
eighth or the tenth in one of eleven or twelve syllables: the protrac- 
tion evidently tending in the former case to give an iambic movement 
to the commencement of the verse, and, in the latter case, to impress 
upon it an iambic cadence — which, however, is in the 11-syllable pdda 
made trochaic by the addition of an odd syllable. A long syllable at 
these points, then, I shall regard as regular ; elsewhere, as irregular. 

I. The pdda of eight syllables (rarely lengthened to ten), usually- 
forming anushtubh verses, but, less often, combined into gdyatrt, pankti, 
or brhatt stanzas : these do not require to be distinguished from one 
another, since the prolongation depends solely upon the interior con- 
struction of the pdda itself) and not upon the mode of combination of 
the latter. 

1. Protraction of a final vowel in the second syllable of thejpdrfa, as 
in the example vidmd garasya pitaram (i. 2. l) : 

a. Of verbal forms : vidmd (i. 2. 1 ; 3. 1-5), pibd (ii. 5. 1), and tishthd 
(iv. 1. 5). 

b. Of fonns of declension : tend (i. 3. 1—5. iii. 7. 3 ;* 14. 1. iv. 5. 1 ; 

7 . 1. vi. 7 . 1, 2, 3 ; 12. 1, 2 ; 24. 3 ; 80. 1, 3 ; 82. 3 ; 91. 1. vii. 38. 2. 
xviii. 2. 30), and yend (i. 13. 1. iii. 9. 4. vii, 38. 2. ix. 5. 17. xiii. 2. 21). 

c. Of particles : evd (i. 2. 4; 3. 6—9 ; 11. 6. ii. 15. 1—6 ; 30. 1 ; 36. 4. 

iii. 6. 3, 6. V. 21. 4-6. vi. 8. 1, 2, 3 ; 17. 1-4 ; 46. 3 ; 58. 2 ; 70. 1-3 ; 
85.3; 102.1; 105.1-3; 138.5; 139.4,5; 141.3. vii. 13. 1 ; 50.5. 
ix. 1. 11, 12, 13, 16, 17. X. 1. 13 ; 3. 13-15, 17-25 ; 6. 33. xi. 4. 19. xii. 
4.34; 5.66. xiv. 1.43. xviii. 4. 56. xix. 50. 4; adhd (i. 28. 4. iii. 

20. 1. vi. 65. 1. X. 4. 25. xiii. 1. 30. xiv. 2. 20. xviii. 2. 23), yatrd (iii. 
28. 6), and ghd (vi. 1. 3). 

2. Protraction in the sixth syllable, or the third from the end of the 
pdda, as in imam, vardhayatd girah: 

a. Of verbal forms : vardhayatd (i. 15. 2. xix. 1. 1, 2), janayathd (i. 5. 


* The edition, following the authority of a part of the MSS., tena. 
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3), ilayatA (i. 17. 4), y&vay& (i. 20. 3 ; 21.4. iv. 19. 7. xii. 1. 32), gamaya 
(i. 21. 2), n&gaya (i. 23. 2, 3), krnutA (iii. 9. 1. xii. 2. 34), anadatA (iii. 
13. l),jayatA (iii. 19. 7), tardhaya (iii. 20. 1. vi. 5. 3 ; 54. 1), tAnayA (iv. 
4. 6. vi. 101. 2), shvApaya (iv. 5. 7), kalpaya (iv. 12. 5), nayathA (iv. 13. 
1), jtvayathA (iv. 13. 1), chayayA (iv. 18. 4), dushayatA (vi. 100. 2), dya 
(vi. 103. 2, 3 ; 104. 2), cakrmA (vi. 114. 1 ; 115. 1. x. 3. 8), mAdayA (vi. 
130. 4), shyA (vii. 18. 1), bhavatA (vii. 60. 7), jaghnima (x. 4. 12), bkajA 
(xiv. 1. 25), vApayA (xviii. 3. 6), carA (xx. 127. 11). 

b. Of forms of declension : sakasyenA (iv. 5. 1), and bhadrenA (vii. 
60. 7). 

c. Of particles : ivA (vi. 37. 2). 

3. Besides cases of the two kinds already noted, we have a few in 
which the protraction still favors the iambic movement of the verse, 
although not at its two cardinal points ; 

a. In the fourth syllable of the pAda, as in harinaayA bhiyam krdhi : 
of verbal forms, parsha (iv. 33. 8), and grnotA (xx. 127. 7) ; of forms of 
declension, dhAmA (vi. 31.3), and harinasyA (vi. 67. 3); of particles, 
angA (ii. 3. 2), and achA (iii. 20. 2). 

b. In the final syllable of the pAda: of this class we have but two 
cases, viz. kalpayA (iv. 12. 5), and angA (ii. 3. 2) ; and in each passage 
the same word occurs in another position, protracted according to the 
usual analogies, so that we may regard the irregular protractions in the 
final syllable as the effect of attraction. 

4. Protraction of a final vowel in such a position that it seems to ob- 
struct, rather than assist, the regular movement of the verse : 

a. Protraction in the third syllable of the pAda, as in prathayA sA- 
shone team: of verbal forms, prathayA (i. 11. 3), mrdayA (i. 13. 2 ; 26. 4), 
itA (iii. 19. 7), sunotA (vi. 2. 3), juhotA (xviii. 2. 2) ; of particles, smA (x. 
4.6). 

b. Protraction in the fifth syllable, or in the fourth from the end : 
only a single case, ivA (iv. 4. 7, third pAda)* 

A summary view of the cases of protraction in the 8-syllable pAda 
(including also the very rare 1 0-syllable />defa) is as follows : 



Re^Iar. 

IndiflereDt. 

Syllable, 

2od. 6tb. 

4tb. Stb. 

Verbal forms. 

8 40 

2 1 

Forms of declension. 

26 2 

2 0 

Particles, 

77 1 

2 1 

Sum, 

111 43 

6 2 

Total, 

154 



Irregular. 
3rd. Sth. 
6 0 
0 1 
1 0 
7 1 

8 


II. In the pAda of eleven syllables, with trochaic close ; usually form- 
ing regular trishtubh verses, but not unfrequently irregularly combined, 
especially jagati pAdas, of twelve syllables: 

1. Protraction at the commencement of the^ddo, in the second syl- 
lable : e. g. vidmA tarn utsam yata Abahhutka, 

a. Verbal forms: fidwid (iv.31. 5. x. 1. 20. xiii. 3. 21), ywiIgAtid (xviii. 


* The edition reads, with a part of the MSS., iva. 
.59 
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1.25), vah& (xviii. 1. 30), mrda (xviii. 1. 40), aeya (xviii. 1. 62), hhava 
(six. 24. 5), and frudhi (ii. 5. 4. xviii. 1. 25). 

b. Fonns of declension; tend (iii. 16. 5. vii. 20. 4 ; 79.1), yena (vii. 
12. 1. xviii. 1. 54 ; 4. 44), and kshama (xviii. 3. 21). 

c. Particles: eva (iv. 39. 1, 3, 5, 7. vi. 72. 1; 74.3. xii. 2. 25), adha 
(iii. 4. 4. iv. 32. 7. v. 22. 2, 2. vii. 73. 11. viii. 4. 15. x. 2. 7. xii. 3. 2, 9. 
xviii. 1. 16, 51 ; 2. 11 ; 3. 21 ; 4.48, 70), yatra (iii. 28. 5. vi. 22. 2 ; 120. 

3. ix. 9. 22. xviii. 1. 50), atrd (v. 1. 5. ix. 10. 12. xii. 2. 26, 27), adyd 
(viii. 4. 15. ix. 10. 9), (xviiL 1. 11), achd (vi. 39. 2), and smd (xii. 
3. 3). 

2. Protraction in the cadence of the pdda. Here we have two classes 
of cases to distinguish, viz., those in which the eighth syllable, or the 
fourth from the end, suffers protraction, as in divaih gacha prati iishthd 
garirdih ; and again, those in which the tenth syllable, or the last but 
one, is made long, as in md vah susroc camaso drnhatd tarn. 

a- Protraction in the eighth syllable. 

a. Verbal forms: vivegd (i. 12. 3. xi. 4. 20), tishthd (ii. 34. 5. xviii. 2. 
7), bhajd (iii. 4. 2, 4), avd (iii. 16. 3), medayathd (iv. 21. 6), hhard (iv. 32. 
3), evadayd (v. 12. 2), svyd (v. 27. 11), juhutd (vi. 32. 1), rakskd (viii. 3. 
19), nahyd (x. 9. 1), taraid (xii. 2. 26, 27), nudatd (xii. 2. 30), pacatd 
(xii. 3. 27), bhavatd (xii. 3. 29), srjatd (xii. 3. 46), calcrmd (xviii. 1. 51), 
dtyd (xix. 13. 8), and avatd (xix. 13. 11). 

b. Forms of declension: asyd (i. 12. 2), janimd (ii. 28. 2. iv. 1. 3. 
xviii. .3. 22), amrtend (iii. 12. 8), idvyend (v. 1. 5), and martyend (ix. 10. 
8,16). 

c. Particles: cd (vii. 4.1. x. 8.12), (vii.82.6), andw/d (vii.97.1). 

Protraction in the tenth syllable. This case is comparatively rare, 

and is nearly confined to verbal forms, of which we have mrdatd (i. 20. 
1. xviii. 3. 16), bhavd (ii. 6. 3. iv. 32. 7), srjd (v. 2. 3), hantand (vii. 77. 
2), and drnhatd (xix. 58. 4) : besides these, we find only ihd (xix. 56. 6). 

3. In the trishtubh pdda, as in the anushtubh, we have in a few odd 
cases the fourth syllable lengthened, as in tirahpuru dd arnavam jagan- 
vdn; they are as follows: verbal form, tishthatd (xii. 2. 27); form of 
declension, yjard (xviii. 1. 1) ; particle, ghd (xviii. 1. 3). 

4. The irregular protractions are found to take place in the third, the 
fifth, or the seventh syllable of the pdda. 

а. Protraction in the third syllable, as in urxishyd na urujmann apra- 
yuchan : but two cases occur, viz. urmhyd (vi. 4. 3), and vyathayd (xiii. 
1. 31), and in the latter passage the metre is hopelessly irregular. 

б. Protraction in the fifth syllable, as in tnitrag dd dhi shnid juhu- 
rdno devdn : of this class, we have only cases of particles, viz. p>rd (ii. 

5. 5. vii. 26. 1*), and shmd (xviii. 1. 33). 

e. Protraction in the seventh syDable : an example is na yat purd 
calcrmd lead dha nunam. The words of which the final is lengthened 
in this position are, with a single exception, verbal forms, viz. krnuthd 
(iv. 21. 6), bhard (iv. 22. 6. vii. 73. 9), khidd (iv. 22. 7), ertd (vi. 63. 2; 
84. 3), suvd (vii. 14. 3), nudd (vii. 34. 1), and calcrmd (xviii. 1. 4, 33). 
Of forms of declension, we have janimd (v. 11. 5). 


* In both these passages the printed text reads pra, without any support from 
the manuscripts. 
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The tabular summary for the 11-syllable p&da is as follows ^ 


Regalar. Isdifferent. Irregnlac. 


Syllable, 

2nd. 

Sth. 

10th. 

4th. 

3rd. 

3th. 

7th. 

Verbal forms. 

10 

23 

7 

1 

2 

0 

10 

Forma of declension, 

7 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Particles, 

36 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Sum, 

63 

35 

8 

T 

2 

3 

11 

Total, 




3 


TT 



III. In jagati padoL, or that of twelve syllables. 

1. Protraction at the beginning of the pada, in the second syllable, 
as in fikshA no asmin purnhuta yamani. Here we have, of verbal forms, 
gikska (xviii. 3. 67)^ of forms of declension, purii (vi. 49. 3) ; of parti- 
cles, eva (iv. 23. 2. vi. 97. 1), adha (vii. -83. 3. xviii. 4. 63), and yadt 
(xviii. 1. 21). 

2. Protraction in the cadence of the pada, taking place, as in the 
trishtubh pMa, at two different points, either at the eighth syllable or 
at the tenth ; that is, at the fifth or the third from the end, 

«• At the eighth syllable, as in asm&kam ahgam ud ava bhare-hhare; 
of such cases, the text affords us the verbal forms niitnca (ii. 35. 3), 
krnutA (vi. oS. S), rukema (vii. 6. 3), avA (vii. 60. 4), and ikka (xviii. 1. 
10) ; and the form of declension dharniA (vi, 51. 3). 

p- At the tenth syllable, as in tah saptagrdkra iti gugrumA vayam: 
here we have only the verbal forms sincathA (vi. 22. 2), dhArayA (vii. 
82. 3), fUfrumA (viii. 9. 18), vegayA (ix. 2. 26), and stdatA (xi. 1. 12). 

3. Of the protraction in the middle of the verse, or at the fourth syl- 
lable, there is to be found but a single case, yad ejaikA maruto rukma- 
vakshasah (vi. 22. 2). 

4. Protraction of a final against the requirements of the metre, in 
the seventh syllable, or the sixth from the end. Only one unquestiona- 
ble case can be found, viz. pary u sku pra dhanva vajasAtaye (v. 6. 4) ; 
with which may be classed grnalA, at v. 27. 9, in a verse of irregular 
character, and perhaps rather belonging under the 8-syllable y)dcfa. 

The cases of the 12-syllable jadrfa may be thus summed up : 




Regviar. 

Indifferent. 

Irregular. 

Syllable, 

2nd. 

8tb. lOtfa. 

4 th. 

7th, 

Verbal forms, 

1 

6 5 

1 

2 

Forms of declension. 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

Particles, 

5 

0 0 

0 

0 

Sum, 

7 

6 6 

T 

2 

Total, 


18 

1 

2 


There thus appear to be, in the whole text, 268 cases of the protrac- 
tion of a final vowel to help the metrical movement in the opening or 
the cadence of the pAda, and 12 which favor the movement in the 
middle of the pada, against 26 which contravene the orderly flow of 
the metre. To point out the cases in which protraction does not take 
place at the two important points at which it is thus shown usually to 
occur, and to establish the laws, if there be any, which determine in 
each instance the retention or the change of the short vowel, cannot, of 
course, bo attempted here. 
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It will be noticed that the vowel which is lengthened is almost always 
a : the text furnishes us, indeed, but three examples of the protraction 
of a final i (ii. 5. 4. xviii. 1. 21, 25), and two of that of « (vi. 49. 3. 
xviiL 1. 1) — except the particle m, as taught in rule 4 of this chapter. 

HrH 11 II 

17. Before the suffix mant a vowel is or is not lengthened. 

The term matu is treated by the commentary as covering both the 
suffix mant and its equivalent vant : in fact, he cites instances only for 
the latter, as follows ; f&le 'fvavatt (iii. 12. 2), apvdvattr gomatih (iii. 16. 
7), and apvavatim pra tara (xviii. 2. 31) ; and farther, as examples of 
the short vowel before the suffix, vtravatih sadam (iii. 16. 7), and ghrta- 
vatt pagasvaty uc chrayasva (iii. 12. 2). 

The complete list of words in our present Atharvan text which e.x- 
hibit in sanhita a prolongation of the final vowel of a theme before the 
possessive suffix vant is as follows : apvavant (e. g. iii. 12. 2), varan&vant 
(iv. 7. 1), maddvant (e. g. iv. 7. 4), samdvant (iv. 18. 1), priydvant (iv. 
18. 4), uttardvant (e. g. iv. 22. 5), virydvant (e. g. iv. 37. 5), vrsknydvant 
(v. 25. 8), bhangurdvant (vii. 71. 1), apitdvant (ix. 6. 38), rocandvant 

i xiii. 3. 10), ishtdvant (xviii. 3. 20), Jcladivant (vii. 90. 3), and viskuvant 
ix. 3. 8). In all these words, the parfa-text restores the final vowel of 
the theme to its short form, and (by iv. 17) separates the theme and the 
suffix by avagraha.* For the suffix mant we have but a single word, 
tvishtmant (e. g. iv. 19. 2 : p. tviski-mant) : and so also for the suffix van 
— viz. salydvan (p. satya-van : iv. 29. 1, 2) — respecting which I do not 
know whether it should be regarded as included under the technical 
designation matu. There are a few words in which the long vowel 
before the possessive suffix is properly regarded as rightfully belonging 
to the theme, and so is left unshortened in the yiarfa-text : such are 
dakshindvant, ptlikdvant, hlddikdvant, ulkushtmant, and jyotishtmant. 

Of the words mentioned above, only two — viz. apvavant (vi. 68. 3. 
xviii. 3. 61) and vlryavant (viii. 5. 1. xviii. 4. 38) — ever show in sanhitd 
forms having the vowel short. The former of them is specially noted 
in the VSj. Pr. (iii. 97) as doing so in a single instance. 

^ II \t: II 

18. As also before a suffix beginning with jr, in a desiderative 
form. 

In this rule, the anuvrtti of bahulam is duly indicated, by the inser- 
tion of ca. As examples of desiderative forms exhibiting the length- 
ened vowel before y, the commentator cites adkvariyatdm (i. 4. 1 : p. 
adhvari-yaidm), vrshdyamdnah (ii. 5. 7 : p. vrsha-yamdnah), and patrCt- 


* iudeed, read roeanavant (xiiL 3. 10), without separation : 

hut tins is, it can hardly be doubted, a mere error of the scribe. 
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yatlm ahhi (iii. 1.3: p. fatru-yatini) : as examples of the short vowel, 
he gives aratiyat (iv. 36. 1 : p. arati-yat), janiyanti (xiv. 2. 72 : p.^oni- 
-yanti), putriyanti (xiv. 2. 72: p. pulri-yanti), and mrgayuh (x. 1.26: 
p. mrga-yuh) — adding to the last word prabhrlani ca, which I take to be, 
not a part of this or of any other citation, but (with amendment to 
prahhrttni ca) a simple expression for ‘ et cetera although the com- 
mentator does not anywhere else, I believe, give us such an intimation 
that more examples might be had for the seeking. The only ones of 
this class which our text farther presents are sukshetriya and sugAtuyA 
(both at iv. 33. 2 : p. su-kshetriya : su-gatuya), besides amitrayu, in the 
twentieth book (xx. 127. 13). Of cases of the long vowel, we have also 
aghAyant (e. g. x. 4. 10 : p. agka-yani) and aghAyu (e. g. i. 20. 2 : p. 
agha-yu: in abhyaghaydnti [v. 6. 9 and vii. 70. 3*] the 2 >ada-text leaves 
the vowel long, writing abhi-aghAyanti), vasAyA (iv. 33. 2 : p. vasu-yA), 
gapatkiyant (e. g. v. 14. 5 : p. capathi-yanf), janiyant (vi. 82. 3 : p. ja- 
ni-yant), amitrAyant (vii. 84. 2 : p. amitra-yant ; the Eik, in the corres- 
ponding passage [x. 180. 3], has the short vowel), kavtyamAna (ix. 9. 
18: p. kavi-yamAna), and nipriyAyate (xii. 4. 11 etc.: p. ni-priyayate) •. 
satvanAyant (v. 20. 1) seems to belong to the same class, but it is written 
by the pada with the long vowel, satvana-yan. From the themes amitra 
and jani, it will be noticed, come desiderative or denominative forms of 
either class, or with both the short and long vowel. 

11 U n 

19. As also the final vowel of an instrumental case. 

In the form of this rule there is nothing which continues the impli- 
cation of hahulam, but such an implication is, of course, unavoidably 
necessary, and is made by the commentator. As instance of the long 
vowel, he cites yena sahasram vahasi yenA 'gne sarvavedasam (ix. 5. 17) ; 
as instance of the short vowel, kena grotriyam Apnoti (x. 2. 20). All 
the cases occurring under this rule have been detailed above, in the note 
to rule 16 : excepting tenA and yena, which are tolerably frequent (tenA 
occurs 24 times, aud yena 8 times), we have, of instrumentals with 
lengthened finals, only a few sporadic instances, viz. sahasyenA, bhadrenA, 
amrlenA, IcAvyenA, and martyenA, each in a single passage. Of other 
forms of declension which undergo a like prolongation, the text affords 
ns two genitives, asyA and harinasyA ; and, as accusative singular, puru 
is twice lengthened into puTu. Besides these, we find only such forms 
as janima for janimAni, in which the long vowel may be more properly 
regarded as thematic and not metrical. This latter class of cases, how- 
ever, has been reckoned in with the rest under rule 16, because it is so 
treated by the pada-text, which writes the final vowel short.] In a 
single instance {brahma : v. 2. 8) the sanhita preserves the short vowel. 


* Amended in the published text to abkyaghdydti. 

f Excepting in two cases, viz. varimd (iv. 23. 2), and ndmd (ix. 9. 3). I do not 
at all understand the reason of these exceptions, and they may possibly be mis- 
readings of our pada MSS.; the pada-text reads ndma at v. 1.3, and in the Rile 
passage (i. 164. 3) corresponding with ix 9. 3, both pada and sanhita give ndma. 
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u ^0 II 

20. When r is dropped, the final vowel is lengthened. 

The other treatises (E. Pr. iv. 9, r. 29, ccxkiii ; V. Pr. iv. 34 ; T. Pr. 
viii. 17), with better reason, g^ive this rule in connection with that for 
the omission of the final r, which takes place (by ii. 19) only before a 
following initial r. The commentator repeats once more the same series 
of quotations which he has given already twice before, under i. 28 and 
ii. 19, only excepting the first, faradah puruci rayah (ii. 13. 3) : he then, 
as if in surprise at his own audacity, asks himself why he has omitted 
this ; and makes reply that, although it offers an instance of the loss of 
a final r, it shows no protraction of the vowel, which was long already. * 

21. Of ndraJca etc., the first vowel is lengthened. 

The commentator cites only three cases under this rule, viz. n&raJcam 
(xii. 4. 36 : p. narakam), sddanam (e. g. ii. 12. 7 : p. sadanam), and dsata 
indra (viii. 4. 8 : p. asalah). The first word occurs only once in the 
Atharvan; the second is found several times, but sadana, with short 
antepenult, still oftener ; for dsat we have also two other passages in 
the same hymn with the one quoted (viii. 4. 12, 13). Besides these, 
the word of most frequent occurrence, belonging to the same class, is 
puruska, which usually* becomes purusha at the end of a pdda (as 
noted by the V4j. Pr., iii. 118), or where its first syllable has that place 
at which a long vowel is especially needed in the cadence of the pdda. 
Moreover, the text offers us s&yamdn (iv. 27. 1 : p. su-yamdn\), and »u- 
yavasa (e. g. iv. 21. 7 : p. su-yavasa), with its compound suyavasdd (vii. 
73. 11 ; p. suyavasa-al). Causative forms, such as ydvaya (p. yavaya), 
which the treatise perhaps meant to include in this rule, have been 
spoken of above, under rule 15. 

II II 

22. Of diddyat etc., the second vowel. 

The commentator’s examples are diddyat (iii. 8. 3 ; p. didayat), uahdso 
vlravaiih (iii. 16. 7: p. uahaaah), and ushdsdnaktd (e. g. v. 12. 6: p. 
usfuisdnakld). The latter compound occurs several times in our text : 
from the theme ushas we have also once (xiii. 2. 46) the accusative 
ushdsam (p. ushasam). The only other word of like character which I 
have noted in the Atharvan is frathdya (vii. 83. 3 : p. fraihaya). A 
part of the compounds exhibiting protraction in the final syllable of the 
first member, and of which a detailed list has been given above, under 


' kim artham idam noddrddhal* : puruci rayah: yadyapi ralopodirgha tvdivah. 
The reading is very corrupt, but the thing aim^ at is, 1 believe, clear. 

* In the Atharvan only usually, and not universally ; exceptions are v. 30. 2. 
viii 7. 2. xi. 8. 32. xii. 4. 13. xix. 6. 1, and one or two others, 
f The edition reads, with L and H., tuyaman. 
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rule 12, might be regarded as falling under this rule ; but as a part of 
them also would not, since it is their third syllable that is prolonged, 
and not their second, I preferred to give them all together in that place. 

23. Of the compounds sdtrdsdha etc., the first vowel of the 
second member. 

The instances cited by the commentator are satrasAhasya (v. 13. 6: 
p. satrd-sahasya), amitrandhah (e. g. i. 20. 4 : p. amilra-sahah), and vi- 
shdsahih (e. g. i. 29. 6 ; p. vi-sasahih) ; all of them from the root sah. 
The text furnishes another derivative from the same root belonging 
under this rule, viz. abhimdtishdhah (iv. 32. 4 : p. ahhimati-sahah) ; the 
only other case which I have found is nyayanam (vi. 1^. 2 : p. ni-oyanam). 
The word uklha^asah, w'hich the /joda-texts of the Rik and White 
Yajus write uktha-pasah, and which therefore receives attention from 
their Pr^ti^akhyas (R. Pr. ix. 19; V. Pr. iii. 122), is read in our pada 
(xviii. 3. 21) nktha-fdsah. 

W{ II II 

24. Of rta, the final vowel, before trdh, vart, and van. 

The instances cited by the commentator are rIAvrdhah (e. g. xi. 6. 19 : 
p. rta-vrdhah), rtdvari yajniye (vi. 62. 1 : p. rta-vari), and rtdvdnam 
vdifvdnaram (vi. 36. 1 : p. rta-vdnam) : the same words occur elsewhere, 
in a few passages which it is unnecessary to specify ; they always show 
a long vowel in sanhita and a short in pada, while the other numerous 
compounds of rta have everywhere the short vowel only. 

II II 

25. Also that of ad/ta, excepting when followed by (yam and 

dm. 

The commentator's illustrative citations for adka, with lengthened 
final, are adka yatha nah (xviii. 3. 21), and adhd pilrnr upa drava (xviii. 
2. 23) : he also quotes the exceptions mentioned in the rule, as follows : 
adka tyam drapsam (xviii. 1. 21), and adha dkir ajayata (.xviii, ]. 21). 
There is, however, yet another ca.se in the text in which the final vowel 
is left short, and which has been overlooked both by treatise and com- 
mentator: it is adha sydma (xviii. 3. 17). All the passages in which 
adhd occurs have been given above, in the note to rule 16. Except in 
the single case in which it is followed by dhih, the word always stands 
at the beginning of a pada. The commentator adds from his metrical 
authority a verse containing a virtual repetition of the rule ; adhe Hi 
vyanjane diryho varjayitvd tyadhiparam: svardddv upA sarvatra vyan- 
jane krasva eva tu ; ^adha is long before a consonant, excepting the 
cases in which it is follow'ed by tyam and dhik; but before a consonant 
preceded by a vowel (?) it is everywhere only short.’ 


* ? — MS. $vaddrdvayya. 
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Very little can be said in praise of the manner in which our treatise, 
in this section, deals with the intricate and numerous phenomena of the 
irregular prolongation of vowels in the Atharvan text; its statements 
are greatly wanting in accuracy, in completeness, and in systematic con- 
struction and arrangement. The form of its general rules, which em- 
brace a great number of cases, is objectionable from indefiniteness : the 
cases which are made the subject of its special precepts are chosen 
arbitrarily and with little judgment, and in part are such as required no 
notice ; while, on the other hand, it is doubtful whether one or two 
classes of cases are provided for at all : and finally, in several instances 
it abdicates altogether t£e office of a Prati?akhya, and, instead of de- 
termining the usage of its school as to the points upon which it touches, 
leaves them as unsettled as it found them. 

As elsewhere in the signature of the separate sections of this chapter, 
no statement is made respecting the number of rules which the section 
contains : the manuscript says simply trttyasya prathamah padah. 

26. At the end of a word, a consonant is pronounced double. 

The subject of the duplicated pronunciation of consonants, or of the 
varnahratna, as it is sometimes called, is one of the most peculiar in 
the whole phonetical science of the Hindus. It is also the one, to my 
apprehension, which exhibits most strikingly their characteristic ten- 
dency to arbitrary and artificial theorizing; I have not succeeded in 
discovering the foundation of fact upon which their superstructure of 
rules is based, or explaining to myself what actual phonetic phenomena, 
liable to occur in a natural, or even a strained, mode of utterance, they 
supposed themselves to have noted, and endeavored thus to reduce to 
systematic form. The varnakrama, however, forms a not inconspicuous 
part of the phonetic system of all the Pratis&khyas, and is even presented 
by Panini (viii. 4. 46-52), although the latter mercifully allows us our 
option as to whether we will or will not observe its rules. To present 
and compare in full detail the systems of the other authorities in con- 
nection with that of our own treatise would take a great deal of room, 
and, moreover, could be done at best but imperfectly, since our manu- 
script, as will be shown below, exhibits a lacuna of some extent and 
importance in the midst of its treatment of the subject. I shall accord- 
ingly only refer under each of our own rules to those precepts of the 
other treatises which are most nearly related to it. 

If the first rule of the second chapter is still to be strictly applied, 
we must conclude that the makers of the Prati 5 akhya recognized the 
duplicated methods of pronunciation as of force only in the sanhitA- 
pAtha, and not in the utterance of the disjoined text, or the padapAtha. 
This interpretation is somewhat supported by the fact that both the Eik 
Pr. (vi. 3, r. 14, cccxc) and Phnini (viii. 4. 51) attribute to Qakala or 
Qhkalya, the teacher to whom the invention of the padapAtha is gene- 
rally ascribed, a denial of all duplicated utterance. 

As regards our first rule, it is directly in contravention with the doc- 
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trine of the other treatises (R. Pr. vi. 2, r. 7, ccclxxxiv; V. Pr. ir. 114; 
T. Pr. xiv. 15), which unanimously teach that a consonant is not dupli- 
cated in pausa. The commentator’s instances are again godhuk, vir&t, 
drshat, trishtvp, the same words which we have had adduced so many 
times before (see i. 3 etc) ; they are accordingly to be pronounced 
godhuklc, virdtt, drskatt, trishtupp ; but the manuscript omits, as in 
almost all the examples given under the following rules, to write the 
duplicated letter double. 

3TJF1T ^ II ^(3 II 

27. As are also n, n, and n before a vowel, when final and 
preceded by a short vowel. 

This is a rule familiar to all students of Sanskrit, as being obligatory 
in the euphony of the later classical dialect, and not in the older lan- 
guage of the Vedas alone. It is equivalently stated by all the treatises 
(R. Pr. vi. 4, r. 15, cccxci ; V. Pr. iv. 104 ; T. Pr. ix. 18, 19), except that 
the others omit the needless mention, along with the other two nasals, 
of n, which never occurs as a final. Panini’s pratyaMra (viii. 3. 32) 
includes all the three. Panini and the Taitt. Pr. very properly treat 
this doubling of a final nasal as something apart from and unconnected 
with the phenomena of the varmJcrama, by teaching it in a different 
part of their texts from that which deals with the latter subject ; and 
in the Rik Pr., also, the rule rather follows next after, than is introduced 
among, those which prescribe the other duplieations. 

The commentator cites, as examples of a final nasal doubled, pratyann 
rnoti (not in AV.), pratyann ud eski (xiii. 2. 20), udyann Adityah (ii. 
32. 1), and sugann aste (no such case in AV. : the instance is also given 
by Panini’s scholiasts). To illustrate the necessity of the restrictions 
“ when preceded by a short vowel ” and “ before a vowel,” he cites ar- 
vAn Akutya cara (iii. 2. 3), and udanjatah (v. 4. 8). Finally, he quotes 
from his metrical authority a verse which restates the rule, with exam- 
ples : nananas tu padAnta ye hrasvapurvAh svarodayAh : teshAm dvir- 
hhAvam ichanti pratyann udyann sugann iti. 

F^;^iit^T:ii 

28. Also the first cousonant of a group, after a vowel. 

In all the other treatises (R. Pr. vi. 1, r. 1, ccclxxviii; V. Pr. iv. 97; 
T. Pr. xiv. 1), this is put at the head of the subject of the vorrmkrama, 
as the fundamental and most important rule. 

The commentator gives as instances the two indifferent words agnih 
(e. g. i. 7. 4) and vrkskah (e. g. iv. 7. 5), which are to be pronounced 
aggnih and vrkkshah. Then follows a lacuna in the manuscript, of some 
extent and importance, since it certainly includes one or more rules. 
After the two quoted examples, namely, follows visarjantyah sasthdne 
ea, of which the two last words constitute a rule which the commentary 
goes on to expound in full, while the first, visarjaniyah, is the final repe- 
tition of the rule next preceding : and in both of them there is anuvrtti 
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of na, ‘ not that is to say, the text has passed from giving rales for 
the occurrence of the duplication, to giving those for its non-occurrence. 
As we have found several times before, where there were lesser lacunte, 
that the copyist had skipped carelessly from a word to a like word far- 
ther on, so we may suppose the same to have taken place here : agnih 
and vrJcshah were veiy probably quoted again as examples under the rale 
viiarjaniyah, and, the copyist’s eye falling upon them, he overleaped all 
that intervened. It may be, however, that this conjecture is erroneous, 
and that the lacuna is of greater extent than would fairly admit of such 
an explanation. How many rules it includes, there are no means of 
determining : of this chapter we appear to have remaining ninety-six 
rules, while its signature states a hundred and five to be the number 
contained in it : but, on the one hand, we have not hitherto found reli- 
able the numbers given in the signatures to the chapters ; and, on the 
other hand, there is still another lacuna, of undetermined extent, in the 
fourth section (see under rule 80) ; and yet once more, we cannot be 
absolutely certain that the commentator does not, in one or two cases, 
state and expound two or more rules together, as once or twice in the 
first chapter (rules 12-13, 14-16). The treatment of the general sub- 
ject by the other Pratig&khyas varies so much, as regards fullness of 
detail as well as the doctrines held on minor points, that I do not ven- 
ture to attempt to fill up, by their guidance, the gap which the careless- 
ness of our copyist has left, and I continue without break the enumera- 
tion of the rules which still remain to us. 

********** 

[^] II II 

29. Yisarjaniya is not doubled. 

The other treatises also exempt visarjaniya from duplication : see 
Rik Pr. vi. 1 (r. 1, ccclxxviii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 112, and Taitt. Pr. xiv. 15. 

As already explained, in the preceding note, it is probable that the 
commentator gave again, in order to show that visarjaniya is not doubled 
when final (by iii. 26), like any other consonant, the instances agnih and 
vrkshak. 

TOTR ^11^0 II 

30. Nor a consonant which is followed by another of the same 
class. 

The Rik Pr. makes no such exception as this : the other two treatises, 
however, do so, and each divides the precept into two, the one (V. Pr. 
iv. 108 ; T. Pr. xiv. 23) prohibiting the doubling of a consonant when 
followed by the same consonant, the other (V. Pr. iv. 113 ; T. Pr. xiv. 
23, last half), when followed by a mute of the same series; the Vhj. 
Pr. farther specifying that the following mute must not be a nasal. 

The commentator cites as instances a number of words, evidently 
without any particular reference to the Atharvan text, although two or 
three of them happen to occur there : they are indrah (e. g. i. 9. 1), 
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candrah (e. g. ii. 15. 3), mandrah (xviii. 1. 30), vsktrah, kroshtrah {Jcrosh- 
trt, xi. 2. 2), bhrAsktram, neshtram, and rasktram (e, g. iii. 4. 1). Seve- 
ral of them are found also in the scholia to P&nini, as illustrations of 
his rule (viii. 4, 60) that, according to ^^kat^yana, no duplication takes 
place in a group of more than two consonants. The instances are 
wanting in variety, as illustrating our text, since they all present groups 
of three consonants, while we must suppose our rule to apply no less to 
groups of two, and to forbid duplication in such words as anlah, asti, 
ashta, etc. 

qX rTP^rPTlI^^ll 

31. Nor r and h — but the consonant following those two let- 
ters is doubled. 

The commentator’s examples are those which have been already given, 
and in part twice, under i. 58 and i. 100, and they need not, therefore, 
be repeated here. 

The Rik Pr. (vi. 2, r. 4, ccclxxxi) subjects only r to this rule, leaving 
A to meet the same treatment with the other spirants ; the Taitt. Pr. 
(xiv. 4) does the same ; the precept of the V5j. Pr. (iv. 98) is to the same 
effect with ours, and so is also that of Panini (viii. 4. 46), except that 
the latter here, as elsewhere, merely allows, and does not require, the 
duplication. 

32. Not, however, sh, and s, before a voweL 

This is an exception, of course, to the latter part of the preceding 
rule, since the sibilants would not, by any other precept, be subject to 
duplication before a vowel. The illustrations given in the commentary 
are none of them from the Atbarvan, although a part of them are to 
be met with in the scholia to the corresponding rule of PAnini (viii. 4. 
49) ; they are karshati, ddarfah, akshalarfok, and tatarsha * purod&fam. 
As counter-example, to show that the sibilant is exempt from duplica- 
tion only before a vowel, we have given us v&rskshyodakena yajeta, 
which is also no citation from the Atharvan text. 

The Rik Pr. (vi. 2, r. 10, ccclxxxvii) exempts from duplication any 
spirant, when followed either by a vowel or by another spirant. The 
Taitt. Pr. (xiv. 16) and Panini (viii. 4. 49) precisely agree with our 
treatise. The V5j. Pr. fails to make any corresponding exception. 

The manuscripts of the Atharva- Veda, so far as known to me, do 
not, save in very infrequent and entirely sporadic cases, follow any of 
the rules of the varnakrama proper (rule 2?, as already remarked, is 
really of another character), excepting the one which directs dupli- 
cation after a r; and even in this case, their practice is as irregular as 
that of the manuscripts of the later literature. See Weber, pp. 246- 
248, for interesting statements respecting the usages of the codices of 
the V&jasaneyi-SanhitA. 


' ! — MS. tatarfam. 
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83. The pragrhya vowels remain unchanged. 

As was already remarked above, under i. 73, the designation of cer- 
tain vowels as pragrhya, made in the first chapter (rules 73-81), is 
not enough to exempt them from the operation of the rules for the 
combination in sanhitd of final and initial vowels : it is deemed neces- 
sary to add here that the vowels so designated maintain under all cir- 
cumstances their own proper form. The method of the Rik Pr. and 
V&j. Pr. is the same : see R. Pr. ii. 27 (r. 50, 51, civ, clvi) ; V. Pr. iv. 84. 

The commentator’s examples are kena parshnt abhrte: pdrskni iti 
(x. 2. 1), indrav&yu ubk&u: indravayu ili (iii. 20. 6), and ubh&v indr&g- 
ni a bharatam : indr&gnl ili (v. 7. 6). The text offers a single case in 
which a final pragrhya vowel is combined with a following initial : it is 
nrpalt 'va (viii. 4. 6). The same passage is found in the Rig-Veda (vii. 
104. 6), exhibiting the same anomalous sandhi, and such exceptional 
cases are duly noted by the Rik Pr. (ii. 27, r. 54, clix), as is one of the 
same character by the Vhj. Pr. (iv. 86). That no reference is made to 
the passage in our treatise is possibly to be taken as an indication that 
the true Atharvan reading is mrpait iva, as is actually given by E. and I. 

34. Also end ehdh etc. 

The passage cited in the rule as heading the gam is found at xii. 3. 
33, where both sanhitd and pada read end' ehd'h pdri etc., the estab- 
lishers of the pada-ie\i evidently regarding end as the instrumental of 
the pronominal root a. To me, however, it seems more plausible to 
take the word as accusative plural feminine of the pronoun eiia, which 
is usually enclitic, but in one or two instances (see the Bohtlingk-Roth 
lexicon, sub verbo) is accented, when standing at the head of a pdda. 
The form then would be end'h, and the sandhi perfectly regular, and its 
treatment as an irregularity would be due only to a misapprehension on 
the part of the author of the pada. The other cases cited by the com- 
mentator, as composing the rest of the gana, are yathd man nd 'pagd 
o«aA (i. 34. 5. ii. 30. 1. vi. 8. 1-.3), and prthivi uta dyduh (xviii. 1.5). 
The latter is found also in the Rig Veda (x. 10. 5), and is noticed by its 
Prhtig&khya (ii. 39). The other is a .somewhat intricate case. As re- 
gards, first, the accent of the word — all analogy requires that, as con- 
taining a root for its final member, it should be accented upon the last 
syllable, apagd‘. Thus, indeed, the parfo-text actually reads where the 
passage first and last occurs; but at ii. 30. 1 it gives dpa-gd, and with 
this accentuation j^ree all. the sanhitd manuscripts in every instance, so 
that this reading has been received into the printed text. Second, as 
regards the form — there is not, so far as I can see, any reason why we 
should not regard apagd as the theme of the word, and not apaga, and 
so consider the form as found in the text to be apagds, and the sandhi 
to be entirely regular. It is true that most of the Atharvan compounds 
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into which the root gam or gA, enters as final member exhibit it in the 
shortened form ga (as durgA^ sugot^ svargA), but we have once purogA 
(v. 12. 11), and in like derivatives from other similar roots, as jan and 
pa, the short and long forms exchange with one another quite irregii- 
larly (e. g. prathamaja'h, iv. 35. 1, and prathamajah, iv. 4. 5). I should 
be inclined to accuse the pado-text of a similar misapprehension in this 
passage with that exhibited in the other. There are one or two other 
cases in the Atharvan text which belong more or less clearly under this 
rule. In iv. 16. 1, all the sanhilA MSS., without exception, read adhi- 
shthata anitkad iva (p. adhi-sthalA) : the edition treats this as a blunder, 
and amends to udhishthAtA 'nlikad iva, but it might be possible to re- 
gard the passage as otfering a case of anomalous sandhi. The theory 
of an error in this case, in which all the sanhitA MSS. chance to coin- 
cide, is supported by the analogy of the quite similar passage rocanA' : 
asya, at vi. 31.2, where P., M., and I. read rocana' asya in sanhilA, while 
W., E., and H. give rocanA' 'sya, with the Eik, Saman, and White Yajnr 
Vedas. At v. 26. 8, where the sanhilA manuscripts read rupA' asmin, 
the pada has rupA'h : asmin. Unless authority for rupA as a feminine 
noun can be found elsewhere, it will probably seem easier to regard 
rupa as a briefer form of rupani, and the sandhi as an anomalous one. 
A like ease is vii. 97. 4, sAdanA akanna, where Bp. is amended by a 
second hand from sadanA to sadanah. An evident instance of pretty 
gross blundering is to be seen at xviii. 4. 58, where, instead of pratArito 
'shasam, as the sense and metre require, and as is read by the Rik and 
S&ma Vedas (RV. ix. 86. 19; SV. i. 559), all our sanhitA manuscripts 
present pratarilA ushAsAm, which the pada also supports by giving 
pra-taritAh. 

II nil 

35. Where y or v has been dropped, the preceding vowel re- 
mains unchanged. 

That is to say, wherever, by the loss of a final y or v according to 
the phonetic rules of the second chapter (ii. 21), a hiatus takes place, 
and two vowels are brought into juxtaposition with one another, they 
are not combined, but the hiatus remains. Two vowels can be thus 
brought together, according to the rules of our treatise, only by the loss 
of y and v, a final visarjaniya being converted into y, by the theory 
here taught, before its final disappearance. The same prohibition 
against applying the rules of combination twice over to the same case 
is given by the other treatises (R. Pr. ii. 2, r. 5, cix ; V. Pr. iii. 3), in 
the form of a general precept, governing and restricting the application 
of its special rules. 

As instances, the commentator cites again the whole series of passages 
given under ii. 21, and which I refrain from repeating here. 

Although this is a rule of universal application as regards the mode 
of writing the text, the metre shows that it wasi not always observed by 
the authors of the hymns: see, for example, ix. 4. 19, 23, where we 
have to read hrAhmanehhya rshabham dattvA and asmin goshtho 'pa 
prnca nah, instead of brAhmanebhya rshabham and goshtha upa. Such 
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eases are not infrequent. In a single instance, too (x. 1. 16), our sanhiid 
MSS. make the double combination, reading ayam panth&h krtye Ui 
ivd naydmah, instead of krtya iti (p. krtye : iti) ;* but the edited text 
has restored the latter reading. 

3^: iiHii 

36. Also an u forming a word, when it is preceded by a vowel. 

That is to say, of course, the particle u — whenever, by the operation 
of the euphonic rules, a hiatus is produced before it. There are found 
but three sirch cases in the Atharva-Veda; two of them are cited by 
the commentator, as follows : sa u eva makdyamah (xiii. 4. 5), and sa u 
afmdnam asyoti (xiii. 4. 41); the third is ayam vd u aypih (xv. 10. 7). 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 28 (r, 
55, clx), V6j. Pr. iv. 87, and Thitt. Pr. ix. 16, lY : the Rik Pr. also leaves 
the tt unchanged after a y arising from conversion of an original i, one 
such case occumng in its text (praty u adary/, vii. 81. 1), while the 
T4itt. Pr. inserts a transition v between the u and the following vowel. 

H II 

37. Also n and m, when the results of euphonic processes. 

The commentator fabricates bis examples, instead of deriving them 
from the Atharvan text: they are nadim taraii and trishtum nayati. 
The former is intended to show that a n which is the result of the as- 
similation of a final m, by ii. 31, before an initial t, is not liable to a 
farther insertion of a sibilant before the t, by ii. 26 ; the latter, that a m 
which grows out of the assimilation of a final labial to a following initial 
dental nasal, by ii. 5, is not then, by ii. 31, convertible into n by a sec- 
ond assimilation. 

This rule is of the same character with the last but one, and is re- 
placed, or rendered unnecessary, in the other treatises, by the general 
precepts there referred to. 

5m ^|^ii^t:ii 

38. An d forming an entire word is first combined with the 
preceding vowel. 

An instance will best explain the meaning of this rule. In the pas- 
sage which the pada-iext writes dhiyd ; d : ihi, if d is first combined with 
the following word, it will form e 'hi, and the combination of this with 
the preceding word will give dhiydi 'hi: but if the combination of d 
with dhiyd be first made, producing dhiyd, the addition of ihi will give, 
as final result, dhiye " 'hi. The latter is the true method of making 
the two successive sandhis, as we are taught by this rule, and by cor- 
responding rules in the other treatises (R. Pr. ii. 2, r. 7, cxi ; T. Pr. v. 3) ; 


• P. only has, a copyist’s error, krtym ’ti in both its copies of the tenth book. 
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which, however, express themselves ia a more general manner, declaring 
that all sandhis must be made in the order of their occurrence. 

The commentator is this time conscientious enough to cite all the 
passj^es illustrating the rule which the text contains : they are dhiye ” 
’hi (ii. 5. 4), jushasve ” ’ndra (ii. 5. 4), stanayiinune ” ’hi (iv. 15. 11), 
kushthe ” ’hi (v. 4. 1), udakene ” ’hi (vi. 68. 1), and avapapyate ” ’la 
(xviii. 4. 37). 

39. Before a vowel, au alterant vowel becomes a semivowel. 

Instead of citing actual examples from the text, the commentator 
prefers to fabricate his illustrations, which are dadky atra, madhv atra, 
rtiAlrartham, pitrartham : a part of them are identical with those given 
in the scholia to the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1. 77). 

The other treatises have corresponding rules : that of the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 
45) being precisely like our own ; that of the Eik Pr. (ii. 8, r. 21, 22, cxxv, 
cxxvi) being more elaborately stated; and that of the Taitt. Pr. (x. 15) 
restricting the conversion into a semivowel to i, i, and u — a restriction 
which might with the same propriety have been made by all, since final 
u is always pragrhya, and final r nowhere in the Vedas, so far as I am 
aware, comes to stand before an initial vowel. 

11^0 II 

40. The diphthongs, in the same situation, become respect- 
ively ay, av, dy and dv. 

And then farther, by ii. 21, 22, the final semivowels are dropped, ex- 
cept in the case of Av, so that of e and o is left before an initial only a; 
of di, only A — which vowels are then exempt, by iii. 35, from farther 
combination with their successors. The absorption of initial a by final 
e and o, and its retention without change after them in some cases, is 
taught by rules 53 and 54, below. 

The commentator’s illustrations are again of his own devising, for the 
most part ; they are agria Asam, vaya AsAm, ayna utaye, vAya utaye (iv. 
25. 6), asmA vd dhara, asAv Adilyah (xv. 10. 7), pvayanam, cAyakah, la- 
vanam, lAyakah, pavanam, pAvakah (e. g. vi. 47. 1 ). The last six are 
examples of applications of the rule which the Pratigakhya does not 
contemplate. A few of the instances are identical with those given 
under the corresponding rules of Panini (viii. 3. 18, 19. vi. 1. 78). 

The Eik Pr. (ii. 9, 10, 11, r. 25, 28, 31. cxxix, cxxxii, cxxxv) converts 
Ai and Au directly into d, and e and o directly into a, adding that after 
the o and A which come from o and da a v is inserted except before a 
labial vowel. The Vaj. Pr. (iv. 46) and Taitt. Pr. (ix. 11-15) precisely 
agree with our treatise. 

II ^^11 

41. In the following rules is taught the fusion of a preceding 
and a following vowel into a single sound. 
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• This is a general heading or adhik&ra for that which is to follow, or 
a rule governing the interpretation of the remaining roles in the section. 
The technical language of the Pr^ti^akbyas has no recognized method 
of indicating the fusion of two sounds into one, and the form of the 
following rules is ambiguous, since rule. 44, for instance, literally means, 
according to the usual phraseology of the treatise, that a before i becMBes 
e, and not a with i. Hence the necessity of this special rule of inter- 
pretation : it has its correspondents in the VSj. Pr. (iv. 49), and the 
Thitt Pr. (x. 1); while the Rik Pr. (ii. 6 etc.) attains the desired end 
by a fuller or less technical mode of statement. 

42. A simple vowel, with one of like quality, becomes long. 

The commentator’s illustrations are again of his own making : they 
are dm^Agram, dadhindrah, madhiishnam, kotfpyah,^ and pitfgyah. For 
the.I^ case, indeed, the combination of two i-’s, no Vedic example!* 
could be. found. . , 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 6 (r. 15, 
cxix), Va.ji Pr. iv. 50, T&itt. Pr. x. 2. 

43. In s^manto, the resulting vowel is short. 

A most blundering and superfluous rule! The Atharva-Veda con- 
teins ho such theme as stnianla. In the passage which the commenta- 
tor cites in illustration of the rule — y\z. jinato yajra tvam simantam (vi. 
134. 3) — ^the theme is evidently simant, fi-om which we find also a plu- 
ral accusative, simatah, at iv. 1. 1 ; it is a parallel form with, and equiv- 
alent to, Hman, of which the text affords us an accusative singular, 
sim&nam, at ix. 8. 13. The rule evidently assumes simanta as the 
theme, and regards it as composed of sfwan and anta. Our parfa-text, 
as might be expected, makes no attempt to analyze the word. The 
commentator, after his illustrative citation, adds to the rale a restriction 
of bis own, quite in the style of a v&rtlika to Phnini, as follows: stman- 
te ke^aveshte 'ti vakiavyam : yo hi slmno antdh stmdntah sah ; ‘ it should 
have been said, “in simanta, when it means the parting of the hair;” 
for the extremity {anta) of a boundary {stman) is stm&nta.' Since, 
however, simdnta does not occur in the Atharvan, the limitation is just 
as impertinent as the original rule : more so, it could not well be. 
fiottpare vdrtlika 3 to Pi^. vi. 1. 94. 

44. A and d, with f and ?, become e. 

The commentator’s illustrations, as given by our manuscript, are 
rcumdgemdlendrah, which, however, a comparison of the examples under 
the next rale and under the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1.87) 
^ows to reqnire amendment to- kkatvendrah, mdlmdrals. 
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The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 6 (r. 16, 
cxx), Vaj. Pr. iv. 52, and T^itt. Pr. x. 4. 

3^ -hi 

45. With u and 4, they become o. 

The commentator, as so generally in this portion of his work, makes 
his own illustrations, viz. khatvodakam, malodakam: compare under 
P4n. vi. 1. 87. 

See the identical rules in the other treatises : Rik Pr. ii. 7 (r. 17, 
cxxi), Vaj, Pr. iv. 52, and Taitt Pr. x. 5. 

There is a single instance in the text, in which this rule is not ob- 
served, and a -{-it are not combined into o, but into au: it is the word 
praudhah (xv. 15. 4 : ppra-ttdhah). B., indeed, prodho, but doubt- 
less only by an error of the copyist We must suppose, either that the 
authors and commentator overlooked this word, or that its pada as well 
as sanhilA reading in their text would be pr&udhah, or that the pas- 
sage containing it was not in their Atharva-Veda — of which suppositions, 
I should regard the first as the most plausible, and the last as the least 
likely. 

46. With r and f, they become ar. 

The commentator’s examples are tasya rshabhasyd 'ngAni (ix. 4. 11), 
yajfiartah (viii. 10. 4: p. yajna-rlah), kamartah (not in A V.), and ndi 
'nan avartih (iv. 34. 3 : the pada-text always writes the word avarfth, 
without separation). 

The Taitt Pr. (x. 8) makes the sandhi in the same manner as our 
treatise : the Rik Pr. (ii. 11, r. 32, cxxxvi) and Vaj. Pr. (iv. 48), how- 
ever, treat it very difierently, merely prescribing that both a and A be- 
come a before r, without requiring the conversion of the latter into r. 
The usage of the sanhitA manuscripts of the Atharva-Veda is in con- 
formity with neither rule ; they follow a method of their own, in which 
is to be recognized the influence of a doctrine agreeing with or resem- 
bling that of our Prati9akhya respecting the svarabhakti, or fragment 
of vowel sound, assumed to be thrust in between r and a following con- 
sonant (see i. 101, 102). Where the pbonetical theory requires the 
insertion of the longer svarabhakti, or where a sibilant follows, there the 
manuscripts usually and regularly give the vowel r instead of r, reading 
iva rshabhah (iii. 6. 4), svasa rshtnAm (vi. 133. 4), etc. ; before any other 
consonant, or where our treatise and the Rik Pr. interpose the shorter 
svarabhakti after the r, and the other Praticakhyas require no insertion 
at all (see the note to i. 101, 102), there our manuscripts regularly make 
the combination according to the rule now under discussion, writing 
rtasya rtena (vi. 114. 1), iva rbhuh (x. 1. 8), sa ream (x. 8. 10), etc. 
These rules are not, however, altogether without exceptions : there are a 
number of passages in which one or more of the manuscripts read the 
semivowel r instead of the vowel r before a sh (viz. iv. 4. 8. ix, 8. 14, 
61 
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15,16. X. Y. 14a; 10.10. xi. 1.1, 3; 3.38. xii. 1.6. xiii. 1. 55. xt. 2. 4, 
first time), and even a few (viz. x. 7. 14c. xi. 6. 11. xv. 2. 4 (Ws) ; 14. 4. 
xix. 9. 13) in which they all agree in so doing; and, on the other hand, 
while in the very great majority of cases the r is changed to r before any 
other consonant (it is found so changed, in the Atharvan text, before k, 
g, c,j, ch, t, d, n, dh, and bh), there are a very few instances (viii. 10. 4. 
xviii. 2. 31 ; 3. 24) in which one or more mannscripts leave it unaltered, 
and even two (x. 1. 12 ; 5. 30, before g and 1:) where they unanimously 
read r.* As r^ards the orthography of the sandhi in the published 
text, accordingly, three courses were open to the editors : first, to follow 
the rule of the PiAtigakhya, and to convert the initial vowel every- 
where into the semivowel ; second, to carry out consistently the general 
principle derivable from the practice of the mannscripts, writing always 
r before a sibilant, and r before any other consonant ; and third, to be 
governed everywhere by the authority of the manuscripts where they 
were unanimous, and, where they disagreed, to give due weight to the 
principle just referred to, in choosing between their discordant readings. 
Unfortunately the edition has adopted none of these courses, but, while 
adhering with tolerable closeness to the manuscript readings through 
the early part of the text, gives everywhere only r from the beginning 
of the eighth book onward, thus introducing the rule of the Rik and 
White Yajur Vedas, and following neither the Pratigakhya nor the 
manuscripts of the Atharvan. The details given above, however, will 
show what are the readings of the manuscripts in any given passage. 

It is worthy of remark that the manuscript of our commentary, like 
those of the Atharvan text, writes r in the first instance cited .{lasga 
rshabhasya), and r in all the rest. 

There is a single passage of the text requiring special notice, as ex- 
hibiting in the sankita manuscripts an entirely irregular sandhi of final 
d with initial r: it is at xviii. 2. 31, where the a of sugtva is left un- 
shortened before rkshakam, B. writing supevA rkshakam, and aU the 
others supeva rkshAkam. Probably the reading is corrupt, or the words 
wrongly analyzed by the ^ada-text: perhaps we have to correct and 
divide supeva : arkshikam. 

^ II II 

47. Also in uparsTianti etc. 

The words and forms contemplated by this role are exceptions to the 
one next following, aci'-'rdiug !•> wlii-di we should have upArshanti etc. 
^e commentator cite- in i!lii>;rari<>;i the passages ya hrdayam upar- 
shanti (ix. 8. 14), yAh pArpve uparshanti (ix. 8. 15), and yds tirapetr 
uparshanti (ix. 8. 16) ; and these are the only cases of the kind pre- 


* The Ungual sibilant, sA, is the only spirant before which a sandhi of final a or 
d with initial p is made in the Atharvan text : the text does, indeed, contain a single 
passage iu^which such a combination should properly take place before f — viz. kra- 
masva rpaiva rohitam (iv. 4. 7) — but the tradition has most palpably and grossly mis- 
understood and blundered over the phrase, and the pada writes it hrdma : svdrpah- 
~iva Tohitwaij instead of krdmasva : T^foh-tva * Tohittan, 
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sented by the text, so that the “ etc.” at the end of the rule is quite 
superfluous as regards the Atharvan. In the passages cited, the fada 
reads upa-rshanti^ and the sanhita manuscripts, as already noticed in 
the last note, vary between uparskanti and vparskanti, W. even giving, 
in the second and third cases, upariskanti. 

srofer II u 

48. The a or ^ of a preposition, with the initial r or f of a 
root, becomes dr. 

The commentator’s illustrations are of his own fabrication, and in 
part are to be found under the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1. 91) : 
they are uparshati, prarshdti, uparehati, prdrekati, updrdhnoti, and 
prdrdhnoti. The only case arising under the rule in the Atharva-Veda 
is d rchatu, at ii. 12. 5. Our treatise might, then, like the Vaj. Pr. (iv. 
57), have restricted the operation of the rule to the preposition d. The 
Taitt. Pr. (x. 9) states the principle in the same gener^ form in which 
it is here given. 

^11^^ II 

49. As does also that of the augment. 

This rule, of course, in a treatise whose subject is the sandkyapadydu 
gundu of words (i. 1), is out of place and superfluous. It has no cor- 
respondent in any of the other treatises, and its chief interest and value 
to us lies in its presenting a term for ‘augment’ — bhdtakarana, ‘maker 
of past meaning’ — which is elsewhere unknown, at least in the Prktic^- 
khya literature. 

The commentator cites, in illustration of the rule, sa drdknot (iv. 39. 
1 etc.) ; and also, as counter-example, showing that it applies only to 
the augment, katamd sa ream (x. 8. 10). 

IIH.0H 

50. With e and dq a and d become di. 

Again the commentator gives us only fabricated illustrations, which, 
with the help of the scholia to the corresponding rule of Panini (vi. 1. 
88), are readable as follows ; khatvdirakd, mdldirakd, khatvditikdyanah, 
mdlditikdyanah. ‘ 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. ii. 7 (r. 18, 
cxxii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 55, Taitt. Pr. x. 6. 

ii II 

51. With 0 and dw, they become du. 

The commentator this time presents us two actual citations from the 


' khadvdiragdh : mdldiragdk : khadvebkikdgamdnasah : nMdiiikdgamdnah. 
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text, viz. hrdhm&udanam paeati (xi. 1.1: p. Irahmctrodanam), and tatyau 
hianasya (xi. 3. 1); but then adds a fictitious case, brakm&upayavah, 
which occurs also in Panini's scholia (to rule vi. 1. 88). 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Kk Pr. ii. t (r. 1&, 
cxxiii), Vaj. Pr. iv. 56, and Tiitt. Pr. x. 7. 

62. In (pJcalyeshi etc., the result has the same form with the 
latter constituent. 

The commentator cites under this rule the following cases : yakalyeshi 
yadi v& tejanitram (i. 25. 2 ; p. falcalya-esht), anamtvA upeiana (iii. 14. 
3 : p. upa-etana), arvact gAur vpe 'shatu (vi. 67. 3), and upeshantam 
udumbalam (viii. 6. 17 ; p. upa-eshantam). Of these cases, the first 
would equally admit of being regarded as a case of regular sandhi, and 
analyzed as gakali-eshi: the second is analogous with the combina- 
tions to which rule 38 of this chapter relates, the preposition d being in 
sanhitd combined with upa, and then the resulting upd with itana. Of 
this kind, the text presents one additional instance, in upeyimd (x. 1. 
10 ; p. upa-eyimd ; it is made up of npa-d-iyimd) : it is the only pas- 
sage falling under the rule which tlie commentator does not give. 

Similar cases are noted by the Rik Pr. at ii. 36, 37, by the Va,j. Pr. 
at iv.63, 54, and by the Taitt. Pr. at x. 14. 

53. After a word ending in e or o, an initial a becomes one 
with the preceding vowel. 

The commentator cites a few instances of tbk exceedingly common 
sandhi (the occurrence of which will be more particularly treated of 
under the next rule), as follows : te 'vadan (v. 17. 1 : the instance, how- 
ever, may perhaps be given as one fabricated, and not as a citation from 
the Atfaarvan text ; it is found in the scholia to Pan. vi. 1. 115), te ’kra- 
van (as is read both here and under iii. 55 ; perhaps we are to amend 
, to te ‘krnvan, but that also is not to be found in the Atharvan), so ’bravtt 
(xv. 3. 2), yo 'sya dakshinah karnak (xv. 1 8. 3), and so 'rojyala (xv. 8. 1). 

. The physical explanation of this combination is exceedingly difficult, 
^e Rik Pr. (ii. 12, 13, r, 33, 34, cxxxvii, cxxxviii) and Vaj. Pr. (ivl 68), 
its well as P&nini (vi. 1. 109), treat it in the same manner as our treatise, 
as a union of a with the preceding diphthong, or its absorption by the 
latter. The T6itt. Pr. alone (xL 1) teaches an actual loss or omission of 
the a. 

tl u 

54. Sometimes the a remains unabsorbed. 

The commentator quotes from the text, in illustration, the passage 
ye agmyak (iii. 21. 1), and adds aahasrarcam ide aira, which is not found 
in the Atharvan text 
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With this rule and the preceding onr treatise mates short shrift of a 
subject which occupies long passages of the other Pr&ti^tkhyas (R. Pr. 
ii. ]3-26 ; V. Pr. ir. 58-82 ; T. Pr. xi. 1-xii. 8), and has cost their au- 
thors a vast deal of labor. The saving is made, however, at the expense 
of its reputation and value as an authority for the readings of its text, 
since it does not determine the sanhita form of one of the many hund- 
red passages in which initial a comes in contact with final e or o. There 
is not in the whole wort another so discreditable confession of unwil- 
lingness or inability to cope with the difficulties of an intricate subject. 

In endeavoring to mate some systematic exhibition of the usage of 
the Atharvan text with reference to this sandhi, I have been able, after 
more than one trial, to devise no better scheme of presentation than 
one founded upon a comparison of the actual written usage of the text 
with the requirements of the metre. If there is any rule or system of 
rules, of a more formal character, underlying and determining the very 
various phenomena — which I cannot but seriously doubt — I have been 
unable to discover any trace of it. The tabular conspectus, then, is as 
follows — the lines distinguishing the cases in which the metre appears 
to require the retention of the a nnabsorbed, as a separate syllable, 
from those in which its absorption is demanded, in order to mate the 
verse of proper length ; and the columns showing how often the a is by 
the manuscripts omitted and retained respectively : 



In written text : 

Total 


omitted. 

retained. 

I. Where metre requires omission 

IL Where metre requires retention: 

282 

. ,41 

293 

a, at beginning of pdda, 

b, elsewhere in pdda. 

198 

39 


102 

965 


SOO 

1004 

1304 

Total in metrical part of text, 

652 

1045 

1697 

III. In unmetrical passages. 

192 

28 

220 

Total in whole text, 

744 

1078 

1817 


Upon examining this table, it will be seen, in the first place, that in 
the unmetrical portions of the Atharvan text the greatly prevailing 
method of making the sandhi is that which is followed in the Sanskrit 
literature proper, viz. by omission of the a : the proportion of omissions 
to retentions is that of 7 to 1. In the metrical portions, on the other 
hand, the more common custom is to retain the a, the retentions being 
to the omissions nearly as 2 to 1. When we come to inquire farther 
what was the usage of the makers of the hymns, we find that the pro- 
portion in favor of the retention of the a as a separate syllable is con- 
siderably greater, or almost as 4^ to 1. There is, then, considerable 
discordance between the written and spoken usage in the metrical part ; 
and yet this discordance appears in great measure at a single point, or 
where the final e or o of apdda precedes the initial a of another ynida. 
In this situation — where, if ever, we should expect the traditional and 
written reading to correspond with the original spoken form of the 
verse — ^the recorded text usually leaves out the a, and mars as much as 
iit can the metrical form of the verse : the proportion of omissions to 
retentions is here as 5 to 1; and in the Eig-Veda, so far as I have 
observed, it is still larger : there can be but very few instances in the 
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earlier portions, at least, of that text, where the custom of omission of 
a at the beginning of a pada is not followed. Making exception of 
this special case, it may he said that the usage of the written text fol- 
lows in the main the requirements of the metre — although with not 
infrequent exceptions, which in the case of the required omissions make 
somewhat less than a sixth of the whole number, and in the cases of 
required retention, considerably less than one-ninth. 

There arc, of course, a number of doubtful cases, where the metre is 
irregular and obscure, or where it might be restored either with the 
omission or the retention of the a as a separate syllable : but, rather 
than form of them a separate class, I have determined and ranked each 
case according to my best judgment ; and the general relations and bear- 
ings of the scheme are not, I am sure, perverted by any errors I may 
have committed. 

Here, at the end of the second section of the chapter, the manuscript 
says again simply irtiyatya dviliyah pddah. 

The proper subject of the next section is the calling forth or modifi- 
cation, in connection with the combinations of the phrase, of the accents 
already laid down and defined in the first chapter (i. 14-17). With 
this, however, is also connected a distinction and nomenclature of the 
different kinds of svarila or circumflex accent which the theory of the 
school recognizes : and the latter subject is even allowed in part to take 
precedence of and overlie the former, in such a manner as to render 
their joint presentation confused and imperfect, as will be pointed out 
in detail below. By way of introduction to the section, and before 
stating and explaining its first rule, the commentator gives us the fol- 
lowing four verses ;* shad eva svaritajatAni lAkshonAh pralijanate : pAr- 
vam ^rvam drdhataram mradtyo yad yad uttaram: — ahhinihitah prA- 
fliikto jatyah kshaiprap ca tA ubhAu: lAirovyanjanapAdavrttAv etat 
tvaritamandalam : — sarvalikshno ^ikinikitas tatah prAflishta ucyate : 
tato ftirdutarau svArau jalyak kshaipraf ca tav ubhAu : — tato mrduta- 
rah tvaras tAirovyanJana ucyate: pAdavrito mrdutara iti svArabalAba- 
lam; ‘those skilled in distinctions recognize six kinds of circumflex 
accent, and no more. Of these, each preceding one is harder, each suc- 
ceeding one is softer : viz., the abhinikita, the prAflishta, and the jAtya 
and kshaipra, these two ; farther, the tairovyanjana and padavrtta : 
this is the series of circumflex accents. The abhinikita is entirely sharp ; 
next is ranked the praglishla ; the next pair, of softer character, are the 
jAtyd and kthAipra, these two ; the tairovyanjana is called softer than 
these; the padavrtta is still softer: thus are laid down the relative 
strength and Weakness of the circumflex accents.’ We have here evi- 
dently the schemes of two different authorities, which accord quite 
closely with one another; the only difference being that the former 
seems to rank as equal the two accents last mentioned. Indeed, the 
commentator goes on to add, in accordance with this, apara Aha : tairo- 
vyaSjanapadavrttAu lulyavrUt iti; ‘another says, “the tAirovyanjana 


- • The last two of these verses are also dted in tTvata’s commentary to the V4j. 
Pr.; see Weber, p. tag. 
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and p&davrtta are of like quality.”’ Other authorities, however, con- 
struct the scale somewhat differently: thus the Vaj. Pr. (i. 125) makes 
the order run as follows: abhinihila, kuhAipra (with which the com- 
mentator declares Xh^j&lya to agree in rank), praflishta, tAirovyafijnna, 
t&irovir&Tna (see below, under rule 62), and pAdavrtta ; while the Taitt. 
Pr. (xx. 9-12) declares the effort of enunciation {prayatna) of the kshAi- 
pra and j&tya, together with the abkinihila, to be harder, that of the 
praplishta and pr&tihata (sec under rule 62) to he softer, and that of 
the tairovyafijana and padavrtta to be yet less {alpatara). The Rik 
Pr., like our own treatise, takes no notice of these alleged differences 
of utterance among the different kinds of circumflex. It is not, how- 
ever, without good reason that our commentator gives himself the 
trouble to state them, since their recognition can hardly have been 
without its important influence upon the division of the svarita into its 
numerous forms. The three arrangements quoted above agree, it will 
be noticed, in ranking the forms of the independent svarita above those 
of the enclitic, but are discordant as regards the relative position of the 
members of each class ; and this may serve to us as a significant indi- 
cation that the differences of secondary rank are of but trifling conse- 

? |uence. Precisely what is meant by “sharp” (tikshna) and “hard” 
drdha) on the one hand, and “soft” {mrdu) on the other, is not very 
clear : but that the proper circumflex, which arises upon the combina- 
tion into a single syllable of an original acute and an original grave 
element, is more strongly marked and distinct in its quality of double 
pitch than that circumflex which is only enclitic, need not be doubted. 

After this preliminary exposition, the commentator goes on to add 
udattah purvah: paro ’ nud&ttah : svaritah sandhih ; ‘an acute preced- 
ing ; a grave following : their combination circumflex.’ I am not alto- 
gether confident that this is not the first rule of the section, since, as 
we shall see, the two rules which follow are defective in form, and need 
some such predecessor. Considering, however, the faulty construction 
of the whole section, the limited the words in question 

as an adhikara or heading for •, their inconsistency 

with rule 66 below, and the absence of the paraphrase and repetition 
which ought to follow them, if they are a rule, I have not ventured to 
regard them as a part of the treatise; they are more probably an addi- 
tion of the commentator, intended to supply the deficiency of the next 
two rules. 

IIHH 

55. When an a is absorbed by a preceding final e or o, the 
resulting circumflex is abhiiiihita. 

This is by no means a close version of the rule as it stands in the 
text; literally translated, it reads as follows: ‘final e and o; following 
them, an a: that is abhinihita' The construction presents a grammati- 
cal difficulty. If akara, ‘ the sound a,’ is not here used as a neuter — 
and such words are elsewhere only masculine — the form akaram must 
be understood as an accusative, and can only be construed as dependent 
upon paratah, used prepositionally, and taken as meaning ‘before’ in- 
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ste^ of ‘ after,’ so that we mnst translate ‘ final e and o before an a : 
that is ahkinihita and to treat paratah thus seems to me hardly ad- 
missible.* The commentator does not help ns much, but, if I rightly 
apprehend his meaning, he treats the word as a neuter nominative ; his 
paraphrase reads ek&r&ukardu padAnt&u uddttdu paratah ak&ram^ pa- 
d&di armd&ttam so abhinihilah svaro bhavati ; ‘ e and o, final, with acute 
accent ; after them, a, initial, unaccented ; that becomes an ahkinihita 
accent {or vowel).’ Bnt passing over this diflBcnlty, as of inferior con- 
sequence, since the virtual meaning of the phraseology is clear, we find 
another and a graver one in the fact that the form of the rule seems to 
imply that the occurrence of this tvarita has been already sufficiently 
taught, and that nothing remains but to give it a name ; while never- 
theless the treatise nowhere informs us under what circumstances a cir- 
cumflex accent arises in connection with the meeting of a final e or o 
and an initial a, or even that it arises at all. Its doctrine must be, of 
course, the same which is taught in all the other treatises ; namely, that 
when ah initial unaccented or grave a is elided after or absorbed into a 
final diphthong which itself has an acute accent, its own accent is rep- 
resented in that of the resulting diphthong, reducing the latter from 
acute to circumflex. This case of circumflex, as well as that which 
forms the subject of the next rule, is an exception under rule 66 below, 
wliich teaches that a vowel resulting from the fusion of elements whereof 
one is acute, is itself acute : it ou^t, accordingly, to be specifically de- 
scribed and taught as such an exception. The admission as a rule of 
the words referred to above as used by the commentator before the 
statement of the precept now under discussion — viz. ‘ an acute preced- 
ing; a grave following : their combination circumflex’ — would not satis- 
factorily relieve the difficulty, because this would be equivalent to setting 
up over against rule 66 another general rule opposed to it, without 
establishing in any way the relation between them. We can hardly 
avoid supposing that the constructors of this part of the treatise have 
not been skilful enough, or careful enough, to combine the two subjects 
of the section in such a manner as to give completeness to both. The 
Y&j. Pr. (iv. 59) and Taitt. Pr. (xii. 9) give rules for the occurrence of 
the ahkinihita circumflex in connection with those for the absorption of 
the initial a, and define and name the accent elsewhere (V. Pr. i. 114 ; 
T. Pr. xx; 4), when treating of the general subject of accent : the Rik 
Pr. deals with both matters together, but with clearness and precision, 
first prescribing the svarita (iii. 7, r. 12, cxcix), and then later (iii. 10) 
giving it its disiinclivc appellation. 

The name- of tin- different kinds of evarita are chiefly derived from 
those belonging to the euphonic combinations in connection with which 
they arise. These latter, however, are not expressly given in all the 
treatises. Thus, the Rik Pr. alone (ii. 13, r. 34, cxxxviii) calls the ab- 
sorpticm of initial a into precedii^ final e and o the ahkinihita »andhi 

* The commentator uses paratah very often, in paraphrasing the locative of pre- 
cedenee, bnt always puts it after the locative: thus, in the first rule of this ehaptw, 
tahdu, ‘ before the root tah,’ is explained by tahdu paratah ; and so in semes of 
other cases. 

‘ akdtra. 
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while the V&j. Pr., as well as oor own treatise, agrees with it in apply- 
ing to the resnlting circumflex the title of abhinihita. The Taitt. Pr. 
(xx. 4) has for the same accent the slightly different name ahhinihatOf 
which is palpably an artificial variation of the other. 

As examples of the abhinihita circumflex, the commentator gives us 
precisely the same series of phrases as under rule 53 above, viz. te 'va- 
dan, te 'kramn, ed 'bravU, yo ‘sya d&kthinah karnah, so ‘rajyata. In a 
few cases (wbieh are detailed below, in a marginal note*), our Atharvan 
manuscripts fail to give the circumflex to an e or o, originally acute, 
which has absorbed an unaccented a, and leave it acute ; but these are 
evidently to be explained simply as perpetuating original errors of tran- 
scription, and as requiring at our hands the emendation which they 
have not received from the native copyists. 

56. The circumflex arising from the fusion of two short t’s is 
pr&^ishta. 

Praflishta or praflesha is the name given by the Kik Pr. (ii. 7, r. 20, 
cxxiv) to all those cases of combination in which two vowels, or a vowel 
and diphthong, are fused together into a single vowel or diphthong : 
that is to say, to those of which our treatise treats in the latter half of 
the preceding section (rules 42-51). A svarila accent arising in con- 
nection with such a combination is by all the other treatises called pra- 
flishta. The manuscript of our own treatise, both text and commentary, 
varies between the two forms pr&plishta taid pr&kflishta, more often read- 
ing the latter ; which, however, has seemed to me too anomalous, not to 
say too monstrous, a term to be permitted to stand. The Rik Pr. (iii. 
8, r. 13, cc) informs ns that a single teacher, Mhndukeya, held that the 
praflishta smrita arose in all cases of a praflesha combination where 
'the former element was acute and the latter grave, and it is well known 
that the ^^tapatha Brahmana follows this rule of accentuation through- 
out. Panini (viii. 2. 6) also permits it, whenever the unaccented latter 
element is the initial of a word — that is to say, everywhere in the com- 
binations of the phrase. But the predilection of the Sanskrit for the 
circumflex accent is much too weak to allow of so frequent an occur- 
rence of it as the general acceptance of this rule would condition, and 
all the Pr&ticakhyas lend their authority to the usage prescribed in our 
rule 66 below, that a combination into which enters an ud&tta vowel is 
itself udatia, the acute element raising the grave to its own pitch. All, 
however, allow the exception which forms the subject of the last rule. 


* The passages are x. 10. 10 {bis), xi. 3.49 ; 10. 23. xii. 3. 68 ; 4. 35, 47 (here, 
however, 1. gives sd instead of «<S, and B. has been amended to the same reading). 
XV. 14. 3 (B. and P. apd). xvi. 4. 3. xviii. 4. 16. The edition has generally corrected 
the accentuatioD in these cases; but in three passages— viz. xi. 1 0. 23. xii.3. 68. 
iviiL 4. 15 — the erroneous reading of the manuscripts remains. Once, by a contrary 
error, the codices generally agree in givii^ the circumflex to a final o, while leaving 
the a unabsorbed after it; thus, ynjud ajdyata {xiii. 1. 48), but L and E. (the latter 
by emendation) give the coasistent reading yajnd ’jdyata, which has been received 
into the edited text, 
vot. VII. 
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and ail but the Taitt. Pr. allow also that which is treated of in this rule : 
if i and i, both short, are fused together into a long vowel, this rowel 
has the pr&fliskta svarita : thus, i’. The illustrations cited by the com- 
mentator are abhi' 'hi manyo (iv. 32. 3), bhindhi' ’dam (vii. 18. 1), and 
difp ‘tah (xL 2. 12 etc.).* But the arising of the circumflex is expressly 
restricted to the case in which both the i’s are short : if the former of 
the two is long, it is very natural that, as the more powerful element, it 
should assimilate the weaker grave vowel, and make the whole com- 
pound acute. Thus eni' iva becomes enV 'va, not enl' 'va (v. 14. 11); 
maht' ; iydm becomes mahi' 'yam (ix. 10. 1 2), etc. Such cases, especially 
of iva following an acute final i', are not uncommon.f The cases in 
which a long unaccented t, on the other hand, is preceded by a short ac- 
cented i, are exceedingly rare ; there is but a single one in the whole 
Atharvan text, and it is cited by the commentator as a counter-example 
under the present rule, as follows : md' vanim md' vd’eam no vi‘ "rtstk 
(v. 1. 6 ; p. vi : irtsih) ; he adds, paro diryhah : iha agmdt prdylishto rut 
hhavali; ‘the latter of the two i’s is long: hence here the prdfUshta 
accent does not arise.’ We should, however, expect that in such a 
compound, especially, the circumflex would not fail to appear ; for if, in 
the fusion of i and i, the grave accent of the second element is repre- 
sented in the accentuation of the resulting long vowel, by so much the 
more should this be the case in the fusion of i + f, where the second 
element is the stronger. The teachings of accentual theory are so ob- 
vious and explicit upon this point that it is hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Hindu grammarians, in establishing their system, 
overlooked or disregarded the combination f-f-i, on account of its 
rarity, and that the accent of the cases later noted was made to con- 
form to the rule, instead of the rule being amended to fit the cases. 
The Vkj. Pr. (iv. 133), indeed, makes a special exception of the word 
vt'kskita (p. vi-ikthita), allowing it the praylishta circumflex which all 
such compounds palpably ought to have: whether the text of the 
White Yajus contains any other examples of the class, besides the one 
cited under the general rule (iv. 132 : hV "m, from hi ; im; the same 
passage is the only one given under the corresponding rule in the Rik Pr. 
[iii. 7, r. 12, exeix]), Weber does not inform us. It is not easy to see any 
reason in the nature of things why a combination of two «’s should not 
be subject to the same law of accent as that of two i’s. This, however, 
is anotiher very rare case ; in the whole Atharvan not a single example 
^ occurs,, nor have I happened to meet with any in the Eig-Veda; that 
this is the reason why the Prati§akhyas generally take no notice of any 
praflighta accent arising from such a combination is altogether proba- 
ble. It is not a little remarkable, then, that the Taitt. Pr. takes no note 
of the fusion of two i’s as giving rise to a svarita, but (x. 17) prescribes 
it for the case in which, by a praflesha combination, d is formed, and 
applies (xx. 5) to this alone the name praylishta : the instances cited in 

* The other instances whidi the text aftorcis are to be found at iii. 1 1. 2. v. 23. 

1. VI, 92.3; 123. 2; 126.3. viL.26.7; 73,7- xiS.lS. xii.3.34,41. xv.2.3. ZTiii 2. 
41 . XIX. 44, 7. 

f In the Atharvan, we have them at iv. 88. 6. v. 14. 11 (bis)-, 20. 11. vl 6. 3. vii. 
62.1. 1X2.6; 4.2 ; 10.12. x. 1. 14, 82. xi.6.1. xiv. 2.31.U. 
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its commentary are «i' ’nntyam iva, 'dg&taf, masu' Uliskthan, and 
dikshii' 'padadhati. 

Onr commentator discourses upon this rule at more than his usual 
length. After the citation of the examples and counter-example, with 
the remark upon the latter, which have already been given, he goes on 
as follows; ail ’m yah: ail ’ve Hy aii-iva: t&irovyanjana ity eshah: 
tk&rah prdkplighto yada sydd uddttah piirvah paro ‘nvddiiah so prdk- 
fliihtaJi svaryata eva niiyatk sandhijam svaritam n&'nyad dhuh: divi 
'vacakskuh: divfva jyoiih: divt've'ii divi-iva; ‘in the passage dtt 
’fjo ydh (ii. 12. 6) — where the fcra»»ia-text would read dti 've 'iy dti-iva 
■ — the circumflex of the 1 is tdirovyaRjana' (see rule 62, below). ‘ When 
an t is the result of pra^leska, the former element being acute and the 
latter grave, that result of praflesha is always made circumflex. No other 
circumflex accent is declared to arise from the sandhi. Instances are divt 
'va xAkshuh (vii. 26. 7), divl' 'va jyoiih (n. 02. 3), where the krama-text 
reads divi' 've 'ti divi-iva.' I am not quite sure that I have correctly 
interpreted all of this, but its significance is evidently of the smallest. 

Precisely the same objection lies against the form of this rule as 
against that of the preceding : that, whereas it ought to be a definition 
and a prescription, it is in fact merely nomenclatory. 

1^^ w ir^Rri srr 

sTFel: 

57. A .circumflex which follows a conjunction of consonants 
ending with y or v and preceded by an unaccented vowel, or 
which has no predecessor, is the jdtya. 

The meaning of the term jdtya is ‘ natural, original, primitive the 
circumflex syllables to which it is applied are those which have that 
accent in their own right and always, independently of the combina- 
tions of the sentence. The long, lumbering, and awkward account of 
it which the rule offers may be divided into two parts : that which is 
necessary to its distinction from the enclitic svariicL, which, by rule 67 
below, ordinarily follows any acute syllable, and that which is added to 
describe the kind of syllable in which it is invariably found to occur. 
The former'part is contained in the words “preceded by an unaccented 
vowel, or having no predecessor,” the enclitic circumflex being only 
possible as succeeding an acute. The other part is “ after a conjunction 
of consonants ending with y or v that is to say, no syllable in Sans- 
krit has an independent circumflex accent except as it results from the 
conversion of an original accented i or u (shorlior long) into its corres- 
ponding semivowel y or v before a following dissimilar vowel ; thus 
kanyd' represents an earlier kani-A, svdr an earlier su-ar, and the like. 
The jdtya svarita, then, precisely corresponds in origin and in quality 
with the kshdipra, the one next to be described, and differs from it only 
in period, arising in connection with the combination of syllables into 
words, rather than of words into a sentence. 

The definition or description of the jdtya circumflex given by our 
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treatise is after all imperfect, since it fails properly to distingnish the 
j&tya from the kshaipra. Such kskaipra accents as are instanced by 
ahhyarcata (vii. 82. 1), nv elena (v. 6. 5), and the like, answer in every 
particular to the defined character of the jAtya. The word pade, ‘ in 
an independent or nncombined word,’ or something equivalent, needs 
to be added to the rule. Such a limitation is not omitted from the de- 
scription of any of the other treatises. The Rik Pr. (iii. 4, r. 7, cxciv) 
defines all the other kinds of svarita first, and describes this as the one 
■which remains, and which occurs in an uncombined word; the Vaj. Pr. 
(i. Ill) gives a definition nearly corresponding to our own, but much 
more concisely expressed, and omitting the specification corresponding 
to onr ap&rvam vA, ‘ or which has no predecessor,’ which the comment- 
ator is therefore obliged to supply. Finally, the Taitt. Pr. (xx. 2) agrees 
quite closely with our treatise in the form of its definition, only adding 
the item noticed above as omitted here ; but it calls the accent niiya, 
‘ constant, persistent,’ instead of jAtya. 

The commentator, after a simple repetition of the rule with the ap- 
pendix of svaro hhavati to fill out its ellipsis, adds in illnstration the 
same series of words which he has given ns once before, under i. 17 : 
they are, as instances of the jAtya circumflex preceded by an unac- 
cented vowel, aniAvAsyA', kanyA', dtiAnyam, AeAryah, and rAjanyam ; 
of the same in an initi^ or unpreceded syllable, nyan, kva, svah. 

68. The circumflex arising upon the conversion into a semi- 
vowel of an acute vowel before a grave is the ksh&ipra. 

The name kshAipra is given by the Rik Pr. (ii. 8) to the combinations 
taught in our rule 39, above, or to those in which i, {, u, u, and r be- 
come respectively y, v, and r before a following dissimilar vowel ; the 
term comes from kshipra, ‘ quick, hasty,’ and marks the sandhi as one 
in which there is a gain of time, or a hastened, abbreviated utterance 
of the seraivocalized vowel. All the treatises (R. Pr. iii. 7 ; V. Pr. iv. 
47 ; T. Pr. x. 1 6) teach that in such a case, when the former element 
of the compound is acute and the latter grave, the resulting syllable is 
circumflex; and all (R. Pr. iii. 10; V. Pr. i. 115; T. Pr. xx. 1) apply 
to the circumflex thus arising the name of the combination, kshAipra. 
Onr own rule is this time free from the ambiguities which we have had 
occasion to notice in the definitions of the abhinikita and prAplishta 
accents, and would admit of being interpreted as a precept as well as a 
definition, as follows ; ‘ in the case of the conversion into a semivowel 
of an acute vowel before a grave, there arises the circumflex called 
kshAipraJ p 

The commentator cites two actual cases of the kshAipra circumflex, 
viz. abhyarcata (vii. 82. 1 : p. a6Ai ; areata') and vidvangah (vi. 125. 1 : 
p, vidu-anyak), and fabricates two others, viz. mAtrartham, pitreartham 
(i e. mAtr'-arlham etc.). 

u H 

59. And even in the interior of a word, in a strong case. 
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It may be questioned whether this rule is merely nomenclatory, or 
also prescriptive ; whether its meaning is that the svariia which appears 
in the finals of the strong cases of certain words whose themes are 
oxytone is to be accounted as ksh&ipra and not j&lya, or that a circum- 
flex of the ksh&ipra variety arises when the accented final vowel of a 
theme, in the strong cases, is converted into a semivowel before the 
case-ending. The same question comes np also in connection with the 
two following rules. But I presume that they are all to be understood 
as precepts, and to be reckoned along with the other cases in which 
our Prhtisakhya turns aside to meddle with matters lying without its 
proper sphere. Not one of the other treatises offers anything eorres- 
ponding; they would all, apparently, class as j&tya the circumflex 
accents here treated of, not distinguishing them from the others which 
occur within the limits of a word, or in the uncombined text. The 
rules, however, are not without some interest, as showing that the 
authors of our work appreciated the entire analogy which the circum- 
flex accents with which they deal have with the ordinary ksh&ipra. 
Thns nadyas is equivalent to nadi'-as, as nadyasti would be to nodi' asti, 
while nady&'i, nadya's represent nadi-a'i, nadi-&’s ; the terminations of 
the strong cases showing no trace of that tendency which is exhibited 
by the other case-endings to draw away upon themselves the accent of 
the final vowel of the theme : compare iudantam, tud&ntaA, tudantas, 
with tudata', tudatds, tudatas. 

The commentator cites from the text, by way of illustration, nadyo 
n&'ma stha (iii. 13. 1), pippalyah s&m (vi. 109. 2), and rudatyah p&rushe 
hafi (xi. 9. 14); and also, as counter-e.\ample, to show that the circum- 
flex arises only in a strong case, t&ya sahasTaparnya' hr'dayam (vi. 189. 
1). Instances of both kinds are of not infrequent occurrence. In a 
small number of cases — viz. karkarydh (iv. 37. 4). prdakv&m (x. 4. 17), 
and viliptyam (xii. 4. 41) — all the manuscripts give an acute accent to 
endings of the class to which the rule refers; these are, however, evi- 
dent errors, and should properly have been amended in the edited te.\t 

The commentator closes his exposition, as so often elsewhere, with a 
verse which is a virtual re-statement of the rule, but its form is so cor- 
rupt that I refrain from attempting to restore and translate it* 

60. Or also throughout the declension, if the final of the 
theme is u. 

The manuscript reads in this rule vk&rasya, ‘ if the final is but 
the facts seem to require the amendment to 6, and the method of writ- 
ing of our copyist is too careless to make his authority of much weight 
against it. The rare termination & has power usually to hold its own 
accent, even before the ending of a weak ca.se, and the resulting final 
syllable thns becomes circumflex. The commentator’s instances are 
tanvA' (e. g. i. 33. 4), tanve (e. g. i. 3. 1), uttan&yof eamvdk (ix. 10. 12), 


* It reads; antoddttd nodi ny&yA hmsvan&mi cat tathd; apancapady&fn vaca- 
nam nddttah kshdipra ■ucyate. 
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aad vadhvap ca vdstram (xiv. 2. 41). The only other cases afforded by 
the text are ianvds (gen. or abl. : e. g. ii. 29. 1), tanv&'m (at i. 18. 3, and 
one or two doubtful places in the nineteenth book), and ag%esvas (x. 
10. 23). But there are also sundry exceptions to be found in the 
Atharvan, which the commentator has not failed to notice and record ; 
he says : tato ’pavadati, ‘from this rule one must make the exceptions,’ 
urvdrvd' im (ri. 14. 2), prdakeA'h (x. 4. 5), pvaprvA'i^ (xiv. 2. 26), and 
pmprva'h (xiv. 1. 44) ; to which is to be added vadhva'i (xiv. 2. 9, 73). 
All these exceptional forms, it will be remarked, have a heavy ending, 
while of those which exhibit the circumflex accent the ending is light 
in every instance but one {lanv&'m). The words hahv6s (e. g. vii. 56. 
6) and urv6a (xix. 60. 2) are instances — and, if my search has been 
thorough, the only ones which the text presents — of like forms from 
themes in m, which are not to be regarded as contemplated by the rule. 

u II 

61. Also in onyoh. 

That is to say, in the single word onyoh the final syllable has a kshai- 
pra Hvarita, though the form is a weak case, and not from a theme in ti. 
The commentator cites the passage onyoh kavikratum (vii. 14. 1), the 
only one in which the word occurs. The Atharvan affords one other 
like case, viz. kaly&nya'i (vi. 107. 3), unless we are to assume there an 
error of the tradition represented by our manuscripts, which seems to 
me more likely. 

62. A circumflex between which and the preceding acute 
vowel consonants intervene, is the tdirovyanjana. 

Literally, ‘ one separated by consonants is tairovyafijana' There is 
here a notable change of subject and of implication. We have passed, 
without any warning, from considering the necessary or independent 
circumflex to treating of that which is enclitic only, arising, according 
to following rules (rules 67-70), in an unaccented syllable which is pre- 
ceded by an acute, and not again immediately followed by an acute or 
circumflex. Our treatise and the Rik Pr. (iii. 9, 10) subdivide the en- 
clitic circumflex into two forms only, the tairovyanjana, where the cir- 
cumflexed syllable is separated from the acute by one or more conso- 
nants, and the padavrtta (the Rik Pr. calls it vAivrlta), where a hiatus 
intervenes. The Vfij. Pr. (i. 117, 119) and the Taitt. Pr. (xx. 6, 7) also 
teach the same accents ; but the former distinguishes under the t&iro- 
vyanjana a sub-form, iairovirama (‘having a pause between’), as occur- 
ring when the acute is parted from its enclitic circumflex not only by 
consonants but by the amgraha, or pause which separates the two parts 
of a compound word : thus, in praja'-vat, for instance, the enclitic ac- 
cent of vat would be the tairovir&ma, while in pra-jd'n&m that of ndm 
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would be the tairovyanjana simply. The tdirovtr&ma, then, can occur 
only in the podn-text. The Td.itt. Pr. takes no notice of this paJa 
accent, hot allows the name tairovyanjana only to a circumflex which 
follows an acute in the same word : if the acute syllable is a final, and 
the circumflex an initial, the latter is to be denominated prd/iAa/o (xx. 3) : 
thus, in t&tra, the enclitic svarila of Ira would be t&irovyanjana ; in 
t&t te, that of ie would be pr&tikata* The practical importance of 
these numerous and varying subdivisions of an enclitic accent must be, 
as we cannot but think, very insignificant. 

The commentator’s examples of the t&irovyanjana accent are id&m 
devAh (ii. 12. 2) and idam indra (ii. 12. 3) : it is, in both instances, the 
initial syllable of the second word which is made circumflex by the in- 
fluence of the preceding acute. According to the Tkitt. Pr., both 
would be cases of pralihata. 

II II 

63. Where there is a hiatus, the circumflex is pddavrtta. 

As was noticed in the last note, the Rik Pr. calls this accent v&ivrtta, 

‘ arising in connection with a hiatus.’ The term p&davrtta is evidently 
a mutilated substitute for p&davivrtta or p&dav&ivrtta, ‘ arising in con- 
nection with a hiatus between two words.’] 

The commentator illustrates from the Atharvan text with y&'h Jcrtya' 
anyiratt'r ya'h krtyd' amri'r ya'h krlyA'h smyamkrtA y&' u cA 'nyihhir 
A'bkrt&h (viii. 5. 9) : here are three cases of the p&davrtta circumflex, 
viz. in the syllables Any and As, following the first and second occurrence 
of krlyA', and in the particle », following the last yA*. 

II H 

64. Where there is a division between the two parts of a com- 
pound word, the accent is of the same character. 

This rule is far from possessing all the explicitness that could he de- 
sired ; two or three diflterent interpretations of it seem admissible. In 
the first place, it may be understood to apply only to a class of cases 
falling under the preceding rule, the implication of vivrttAu being con- 
tinued ; it would mean, then, that when in the division of a compound 
word a hiatus is made between the acute final of the former member 
and the grave initial of the latter member, the enclitic circumflex accent 
of the latter is to be ranked as a p&davrlta, just as if the hiatus caused 
by the avagraha had been due to the operation of the ordinary rules of 
euphony. This interpretation is supported by the character of the 
citations made by the commentator to illustrate the rule ; they are as 
follows: nksha-annAya : vaf&'-ann&ya (iii. 21. 6), yajM-rtah (viii. 10. 


» Both (preface to hU Nirukta, p. Ixv) and Weber (p. 136) regard the tdirovirama 
and prdtihata as identical, but I do not see how this is possible. 

t The definition of the Taitt. Pr. (xx. 6) brings out this derivation more distinctly 
than our own we read there jxudmivrttydm pddavrttah. 
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4),* fat&-odan& (e. g. 3e. 9. 1), fat&-&yu»h& (iii. 11. 3, 4), and dtrgh&r 
-Ayushd and dirgha-Ayushah (not to be found in AV. : we have, how- 
ever, the nominative dirghd-dyuh, at xiv. 2. 2, 63) : in all these com- 
pounds, the enclitic svarita of the vowel following the sign of division 
is pddavrtta. But the rule as thus interpreted seems of very little use, 
since such cases might be regarded as falling under the preceding rule 
without any special direction to that effect. The commentator does 
not include the word mvrltdu in his paraphrase, and the fact that his 
citations are all of one class is far from conclusive against the intended 
comprehension of the other classes also under the same precept. If 
the implication of vivrltdu be rejected, and avagrahe be taken to mean 
‘ in any case of the separation of the two parts of a compound,’ whether 
accompanied by a hiatus or not, there will, however, still remain a ques- 
tion as to the signification of savid/iah, ‘ of the same character.’ Does 
it refer only to pddavrttat^ and shall we assume that the enclitic cir- 
cumflex of an initial syllable after a pause of separation, or avagraha, 
is always to be reckoned as pddavrtta, the pause having the same effect 
in all cases as a hiatus — so that in pata-vrshnyam (i. 3. 1 etc.), sdm-pru,- 
tam (i. 3. 6), d'-bhrtdh (i. 6. 4), and the like, the syllables vr, pru, and hhr 
would be pddavrtta ? Or does it refer also to tdirovyanjana, and shall 
we understand that, notwithstanding an avagraha, the accent of a fol- 
lowing syllable remains just what it would be were there no such pause ; 
a hiatus conditioning a pddavrtta, and the intervention of consonants 
(as in the examples last quoted) a tdirovyanjana? Of these three pos- 
sible interpretations, I am inclined to favor the last; and especially, as 
it is supported by the authority of the Rik Pr., which lays down the 
general principle (iii. 15, r. 23, ccx) that where syllables are separated 
by avagraha, their accentuation is the same as if they were connected 
with one another according to the rules of »andhi. 

65. Of the ahhinihita, prdqlishta, jdtya, and hshdipra accents, 
when followed by an acute or a circumflex, a quarter-mora is 
depressed : this the wise call vikampita. 

The reason of this rule cannot be made evident without a somewhat 
detailed exposition of the laws laid down by the Hindu grammarians 
as regulating the rise and fall of the voice in connection with the con- 
secution of the accents. In the first chapter (i. 14-17) we had merely 
a brief definition of the three tones of voice in which a syllable may 
be uttered ; the low or grave {anuddtta), belonging to unaccented sylla- 
bles, the high or acute {uddtta), which is the proper tone of an accented 
syllable, and the circumflex (»varita), combining a higher and a lower 


* The pada manuscript reads yajna-r'tah, but such an accentuation is contrary to 
all anal<^y, and would in itself be in a hij^h degree suspicious; and it is fully con- 
Ticted of &lsity by the citation of the word as an under t hW rule. 
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pitch within the limits of the same sjHable, and, as we have seeny alwajs 
resulting, as an independent accent, from the fusion of two or^aally 
separate elements, of which the one was acute and the other grave. If 
this were the whole story, the subject of accent in Sanskrit would be 
of no more intricacy and difficulty than in Greek : nor even so much, 
since in Sanskrit neither of the accents is restricted as regards the place 
which it may occupy in the word ; and we should only have to note 
and learn upon which syllabic, and with which accent, each word in the 
langnage was uttered, and what were the few simple roles which govern 
the combinations of accented and unaccented syllables in the phrase. 
A great complication, however, is introduced iuto the system, in the 
first place, by the rule, taught by all the Hindu authorities (see our rule 
67, below), that an originally grave syllable, when it follows an acute, 
receives an enclitic circumflex : that is to say, that the voice, when once 
raised to the pitch of acute, does not ordinarily come down with a leap 
to the level of the grave, but makes its descent in the course of the next 
following syllable; or, to illustrate by an instance, that we do not say 

but To this rule is made the important excep- 

tion (rule 70, below), that the syllable which would otherwise receive 
the enclitic circumflex maintains its character of grave, in case an acute 
or circumflex comes next after it: the theory being, apparently, that 
the voice prepares itself for rising to the acute pitch by sinking before 
it: it must, if possible, mount from the station of a syllable wholly 
grave. Thus we have, as the mode of utterance of amitrdn p&ri and 
amitrAn leva, a'^^^'tranr’^^va. Now comes the farther 

complication, in which all the Pratig&khyas agree (see rule 71, below), 
that the unaccented syllables which follow a circumflex, although re- 
garded as having the value of grave, are yet pronounced at the pitch of 
acute: that is to say, that, in pronouncing prshadAjy&praTtuttAnmt, we 

say not ^sha-dAj V^P'P^a-i^uft&'n&m. 

This grave accent with the tone of acute is in the Rik Pr. (iii. 11) and 
Taitt Pr. (xxi. 10) called the pracaya (the word means ‘ accumulation ’) : 
its theoretical ground I find it exceedingly difficult to discover. But it 
evidently stands in close relation — whether as cause or as effect, I would 
not attempt to say too confidently — with a somewhat different descrip- 
tion of the character of the circumflex. The first portion of the latter 
accent, namely, is by the Rik Pr. (iii. 2, 3) declared to be uttered, not 
at acute pitch, but with a yet higher tone, and its later portion at acute 
pitch. The Thitt, Pr. (i. 41-42) gives the same account of a circumflex 
that immediately follows an acute, although, as we have seen (in the 
note to i. 17), liberally citing the discordant opinions of other authori- 
ties. These two treatises, then, would require our pronunciation to be 

Neither our own work nor the Vhj. Pr. 
gives such a definition of the circumflex ; and yet the theory of the 


* In writing these instances, 1 follow the rules for the division of the syllables 
given in the first chapter ri- 55-58); and also, in order not to misrepresent them, I 
raahe the duplications of the varnakraitta (iii 26-32), but omit any attempt to de- 
signate abhinidhan^, yatfia^ etc. 
voi- vii. 63 
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praeaya accent, to my apprehension, so msmifestly recognizes and im- 
plies it, that I cannot believe otherwise than that its statement is omitted 
by them, and that it really forms a part of their system. If the voice 
has already, in the utterance of the. enclitic svarita, sunk to the actual 
grave pitch, it can scarcely be believed that it should be called upon to 
rise again to the level of acute for the utterance of the following unac- 
cented syllables : while, on the other hand, if the circumflex be removed 
bodily to a higher place in the scale, and made to end at acute pitch, 
the following grave syllables might naturally enough be supposed to 
run on at the same level. Hence I regard the form of the word last 
given as representing the mode of its pronunciation which must be 
assumed to be taught by the theory of our treatise, as well as by that 
of the others. If, now, the grave syllables succeeding a circumflex are 
uttered at acute pitch, how shall an actual acute, occurring after them, 
be distinguished from them i Provision for this case is made in the 
rule, common to all the treatises (see our rule 74, below), that the grave 
which next precedes an acute or circumflex is not of acute tone, but 
remains gi-ave. Thus, putting an acute syllable after the word which has 
been employed in illustrating the jjracayo accent, we should have prshor 

dajydpranuttanam ma' pronounced as 

Thus is assured to the voice a low syllable from which to rise to the 
following acute, just as where the enclitic svarita, before an acute or cir- 
cumflex, was given up for a grave pronunciation. Analogous with these 
two cases is that which forms the subject of the rule at present under 
discussion. It is constantly happening that an acute syllable follows 
one which has an independent circumflex, which cannot, of course, like 
the enclitic, be converted to grave out of complaisance to its successor. 
If, however, it were left unaltered, the distinction of the following acute 
from a pracaya anudatta would be endangered. If ye 'sya'm stha pra- 

it'cy&m dipi should be uttered ^^^'^ydrhs-thapp^^.Uc'ydjh-^-.fi^ 
be understood as ye 'syarh stha pro” etc. ; while the sinking of the cir^ 

cumflex syllable ye to the level of the anud&tta pitch — as 
— would mark the following syllable as truly udutta or acute. But that 
the avoidance of such ambiguities was the sole, or even the principal, 
reason for the depression of tone taught in the rule is rendered improb- 
able by the fact that the same is prescribed also before an independent 
svarita, which latter could not, even without any alteration of tone in 
the preceding syllable, be confounded with an enclitic svarita or with 
any other accent. The depression is more probably owing to the theo- 
retical requirement that the voice should, when possible, always rise to 
the utterance of a real acute or circumflex from the lowest or anudatta 
pitch: which is satisfied by the retention of the anudatta quality before 
m'ud&tta or svarita in a syllaWe which would otherwise become enclitio 
svarita or pracaya anudatta, and by the lowering of the final portion of 
an independent svarita in the same position. 

The equivalent rule of the Rik Pr. (iii. 3, r. 5, cxcii) is given in con- 
neqthm with the first definition of the svarita accent; this is to be of 
the pitch pf ud&tia in its latter portion, unless an ud&tta or svarita fol- 
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lows, in which case it is anudAUa. The commentary informs ns that 
the depression to anudatta pitch is called katnpa, a term connected with 
the vikampita of our rule (both come from the root kamp, ‘to tremble’). 
An interpolated verse at the end of the third chapter of the Eik Pr. 
(iii. 19) restates the same precept, in terms closely corresponding with 
those of our treatise. The V&j. Pr. (iv. 137) says, in like manner, that 
before an udatla or svarita the latter portion of a svarita is farther de- 
pressed. It is upon the authority of the Vaj. Pr. (i. 60) that the term 
onumAtrA, literally ‘ minute measure,’ used in our text, is interpreted to 
signify the definite quantity of a quarter-mora. The same phenomenon 
of kampa is treated in the Taitt. Pr. (xix. 3 etc.), but with peculiar 
complications of theory which it is not necessary to explain here. 

The commentator offers instances of each of the kinds of circumflex 
mentioned in the rule ; they are as follows : of the abkinihila, yb 'bhtyA- 
(ah (xi. 2. 13), ye ^sya'm (iii. 26. 1 etc.), so 'riham (the Atharvan con- 
tains no such phrase, nor can it be a genuine instance, as ariha has the 
acute on the first syllable, and the accentuation of the two words com- 
bined would be so ’rtham; it is altogether probable that the reading is 
corrupt, and that the phrase intended to be cited is so ‘bkvam [xiii. 4. 
25] : this is the nearest approach to the other which our text furnishes, 
and is moreover an instance of a circumflex before a circumflex, which 
the commentator would be likely to seek) ; of the prAflishta^ bhindhi' 
'dam, (vii. 18. 1), d{fi> 'tah (xi. 2. 12 etc.) ; of the jaiya, amAvasyd' svah 
(these two words do not occur in juxtaposition in the Atharvan ; we 
have amAvAsya'' mA/m at vii. 79. 2, and e. g. svar na at ii. 5. 4) ; and of 
the kshdipra, nadyb nA'vm. stha (iiu 13. 1), pippalyah sAm (vi. 109. 2), 
and rudatyah purashe hate (xi. 9. 14) : they are to be pronounced 

ru-dauVotf.p^'-'^u-shfrf^^M^ 

Whether the Hindu grammar is much the gainer by this intense 
elaboration of the accentual theory may fairly be questioned : whether, 
indeed, it has not lost more than it has gained by the exaggeration, and 
even the distortion, in more than one particular, of the natural inflec- 
tions of the voice. To me, I must acknowledge, it seems clear that 
those ancient grammarians might better have contented themselves with 
pointing out in each word the principal accent and its character, leaving 
the proclitic and enclitic accents, the claimed involuntary accompani- 
ments of the other, to take care of themselves; or, if they could not 
leave them unnoticed, at least stating them in a brief and general W'ay, 
as matters of nice phonetic theory, without placing them on a level 
with the independent accents, and drawing out a complete scheme of 
rules for their occurrence. The obscurity and false proportion given by 
them to the subject of the Sanskrit ascent has availed to confuse or 
mislead many of its modern investigators; and we find, for instance, 
our modern Sanskrit grammarians explaining the independent circum- 
flex as originated by the fusion of an acute with an enclitic circumflex, 
in which fusion the former accent gives way to the latter, the substance 
to its own shadow ! The Prkti^kkhyas, it will be noticed, countenance 
no such explanation, but describe the real circumflex as arising from 
the combination of an acute with a following grave element. 
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The designation of the accents in the Athanran mannscripts is sotne- 
Tvhat various, and requires a brief explanation. The Rik method of 
designation is now familiar to all students of the Vedic department of 
the Sanskrit literature, and is perfectly adapted to the theory of the 
accent as above set forth ; all syllables uttered at grave or onudAtta 
pitch have a horizontal mark below them : a tvarita or circumflex sylla- 
ble, whether its circumflex be independent or enclitic, has a perpendicu- 
lar stroke above ; all syllables spoken with acute or udatta tone are left 
unmarked, whether they be proper udatta or accented syllables, or only 
pracita anudalta, grave in value but acute in pitch. An example is the 
verse (xi. 10. 19) from which some of the illustrations given above have 
been drawn: 

rTW 

trighandhe tamasA tvAm amttrAn pAri vAraya, 

prshadAjyApranuttAnAm niA' 'mi'shAm mod kAf eanA. 

The agreement between theory and method of designation here is, 
indeed, so close as reasonably to awaken suspicion whether the latter 
may not have exercised some influence upon the former. This mode 
of marking the accented syllables, now, has been adopted in the edited 
text of the Atharvan, although not followed throughout by a single one 
of our Atharvan manuscripts. In these, the circumflex, whether inde- 
pendent or enclitic, which follows an acute is usually marked within the 
syllable itself, sometimes by a dot, sometimes by a horizontal line; the 
independent circumflex after a grave, generally by an oblique line drawn 
upward and across the syllable, but often by a convex line below it. 
The grave syllable is marked as in the Rik, or, quite as often, by a dot 
instead of a horizontal line below. The different methods are inter- 
changed in several cases within the limits of a single manuscript, and 
as some of their features are incapable of being represented in printing 
without complete suits of type prepared expressly for the purpose, no 
one can call in question the right of the editors to substitute the Rik 
method.* But there is one other case, namely that which forms the 
subject of the rule to which this note is attached, which gives trouble 
in the designation. A svarita immediately preceding an udAtta cannot 
receive simply the usual uvarita sign, lest the following syllable be 
deemed a pracaya instead of u(iAUa. The method followed in such a 
case by the Rik is to append to the circumflexed vowel a figure 1 or 3 
— 1 if the vowel be short, 3 if it be long — and to attach to this figure 


• Lesser and occasional pecaliarHies of the manuscript usages are pa-ssed over 
without notice : it may be &rtber remarked, however, that E., throughout a great 
part of its text, roar^ the acute syllables with the perpendiealar Kne above, in 
addituai to all the other usual signs of accent. The peculiar tvarita ugns of the 
White Tiyns (see Weber, p. 138) nowhere appear. 
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the signs both of svarita and of nnudatla. Instances, in part from the 
examples already given, are : 

I 'TPT I V I 

did' 'idJi nadyo n&'ma rudalyah putttshe 

I I I 

devy' ushiisah gharmo 'hht 'ndhe bhayo 'psv ant&h 

(x. 8. 30), ' (xi. 3. 18), (x. 6 . 15). 

What is the reason of this style of ■writing the vikampita syllable, we 
are left to find out for ourselves; the I’rliti^akhyas teach ns only 
the modes of utterance. In seeking to explain it, we may first note 
the method pursued in the text of the Sama-Veda, which is always to 
protract the vowel of the syllable, lengthening it if short, and adding 
the usual sign of protraction or pluti, the figure 3. This suggests to 
ns, as not wanting in plausibility, the conjecture that the two Rik signs 
have a similar meaning, and are marks of protraction, the 1 indicating 
the mora or part of a mora by which the short vowel is regarded as in- 
creased, and the 3 the protracted or pluta value, to or toward which 
the long vowel is raised in pronunciation ; the cause of the prolonga- 
tion lying in the necessity of carrying the vowels concerned to a lower 
pitch of voice, which leads to an extension of their quantity — even 
though the theory of the Pratigakhyas known to us does not recognize 
any such extension. The attachment to the figure of the signs of both 
svarita and anvd&tta tone of coarse denotes tljat the syllable, although 
circumflex in its general character, descends, unlike the other circumflex 
syllables, to the full level of amiddtta pitch, indicated hy the lower 
horizontal mark. This Rik method of notation of vikampita syllables 
has also been followed in the published Atharvan text, along with the 
rest of the system to which it belongs. As to the Atharvan manu- 
scripts, they are not infrequently careless enough to omit the figure 
altogether, and when they write it, it is in almost all cases a 3, whether 
the vowel to which it is appended be long or short.* In about twenty 
passages,] they follow the method of the Sama-Veda, and prolong the 
vowel of the syllable : this has, however, been restored to its short 
form in the edition, except in three instances (x. 1.9. xiii. 1.15; 3. 
16). It will, I presume, be generally acknowledged that, in this condi- 
tion of the manuscript authorities, the editors followed the safest course 
in accepting and carrying out consistently the Rik method of designa- 
tion of the class of cases under discussion. 

* In the second half of the text, or in books x-xx, 1 have noted but a sit^le pas- 
sage wliere all the MSS. read 1 after a short vowel, and but three others in whi^ 
that figure is given by more than a single autliority : its occurrence is in general en- 
tirely sporadic; it occasionally appears also, in place of 3, after a long vowel 
f 'The details are as follows: all lengthen the vowel at vi. 109. 1. x. 1. 9. xii.4.4; 
6.21. xiiLl. 15; 3.16. xix.44. 8; one or more make the same prolongation at il 
13. 8 ; 83. 8. vl 97. 1 ; 109. 2 ; 120. 3. viiL 4. 18. x. 8. 30. xii. 6 . 53. xvi. 6. 6 . xviil 
1. S ; 2. 24. xix. 3. 2. 
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66. A vowel produced by combination with an acute is itself 
acute. 

That is to say, when two simple vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, 
coalesce and form a single vowel or diphthong (by rules 42-53, above), 
in case either of the two was acute, the resulting syllable is acute. The 
rule is a general one, and suffers only the two exceptions which form 
the subject of roles 55 and 56, above : namely, that e and d, when they 
absorb a following a, become e and 6, and that f+i become i'. The 
corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. iii. 6 (r. 10, cxcvii), 
V&j. Pr. iv. 131, and Taitt. Pr. x. 10 and xii. 10. 

The series of passages given by the commentator in illustration of 
the rule is the same which was furnished under rule 38, above : viz. 
dhiye ” 'hi {dkiya' : a' : thi), jmhasve " 'ndra (jushasva : a' : indra), sia- 
nayitnune " 'hi {xtanayitnuna : a' : ihi), kushthe " 'hi {kushtha : a' : ihi), 
udakene " 'hi (udakena : a' : ihi), and dva pafyate " 'ta [Ava : papyala : 
w ; iia). The instances are ill chosen, so far as regards variety of com- 
bination ; but they illustrate sufficiently the fact that, whether the acute 
element is the former or the latter of the two combined, the accent of 
the result of fusion is alike acute. It might have been well to offer 
also examples of the extreme cases in which a final acute d assimilates 
and renders acute a following diphthong, such as pat&'udana (patA- 
-odanA : e. g. x. 9. 1) and ihA'i 'vA {ihA : evA : e. g. i. 1. 3) : such combi- 
nations with Ai and Au the text does not contain. 

The other treatises give the rule (R. Pr. iii. 6, r. 11, cxcviii ; V. Pr. iv. 
130; T. Pr. x. 12) that when a circumflex is combined with a following 
grave, the result of the combination is circumflex. A like rule is needed 
here also, in order to determine the accentuation of such cases as tanvA' 
'ntAriksham (xvii. 13: tanvA' ; antAriksham), pathye 'va (xviii. 3. 39 : 
pathyA'-iva), etc., and its omission must be regarded as an oversight 

S^rfn^^^TfT H H II 

67. A grave syllable following an acute is circumflexed. 

This is the rule prescribing the enclitic svariia, the position of which in 
the accentual system has been sufficiently explained in the last note but 
one. It is, as we have seen above (niles 62, 63), subdivided into the 
two kinds called tAirovyanjana and padavrlta, according as one or more 
consonants, or only a hiatus, intervene between the acute vowel and its 
successor. The commentator gives here only the two instances of the 
tAirovyanjana which he had already cited under rule 62. 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Rik Pr. iii. 9 (r. 16, 
cciii), Vhj. Pr. iv. 134, and Taitt. Pr. xiv. 29, 30. 

68. And even in the disjoined text, within the limits of the 
same word. 
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The term vyasa, excepting here and in rule ?2, is not met with any- 
where in the Hindu grammatical language. Our commentator, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, spares himself the trouble of giving any ex- 
planation of it, or even of replacing it in his paraphrases by a less 
unusual synonym. The instances adduced, however, in illustration of 
the rules, and the general requirements of the sense, show clearly that 
it means the disjoined or pada text. By their adhikara (ii. 1 ), all rules 
in the second and third chapters should apply onl)' to the sanhild, or 
combined text ; hence it must here be speciticaliy teught that in pado, 
as well as in sanhitd, the syllable following an acute is enclitically cir- 
cumflex, if the latter be in the same word with the former, and so not 
separated from it by a pause or avatdna. The examples given under 
the rule are ayulam (e. g. viii. 2. 21), amr'tam (e. g. i. 4. 4), and anld- 
rikskam (e. g. ii. 12. 1) ; in these words, the syllables tarn, tarn, and rtk 
have the tdirovyanjana variety of the enclitic circumflex, and they are 
accordingly written i i and not OTiUT i snjrnri 

A corresponding rule is to be found in the Eik Pr. at iii. 4 (r. 6, cxciii). 

69. As well as where there is a separation of a compound 
into its constituents. 

That is to say : although, in the ^da-text, the pause which separates 
each independent word from the one following it breaks the continuity 
of accentual influence, so that a final acute of the one does not render 
circumflex the initial grave of the other, yet the lesser pause of the 
avagraha, which holds apart the two members of a compound word, 
causes no such interruption ; on the contrary, an acute at the end of 
the former member calls forth the circumflexed utterance in the first 
syllable of the latter member. The commentator offers us rather a mo- 
notonous series of illustrations, namely su-samgituh (vi. 105.2), su-yalah 
(vi. 111. 1), su-frlam (vii. 72. 3), su-drdham (x.2.3), su-bkriam (e.g. vi. 
39.1), and su-kutam (e. g. vi. 71. 1) : these are to be pronounced and 
written g -s wf§rrT: i g -s thr: etc., and not ^ ^ tifsirr; i 5 ^ UrT: etc. 

The Rik Pr. (iii. 15, r. 23, ccx) and Vaj. Pr. (i. 148) lay down the 
principle that avagraha makes no difference in the accentuation of the 
syllables which it separates; both, also (R. Pr. iii. 16, V. Pr. i. 148), 
except the rare cases in which each of the parts of a compound has 
an acute accent; such as are, in the Atharvan, pdr^-d/^d<a^;d'^ (ii. 13. 2) 
and tanu-ndpdt (v. 27. 1). In such words as the latter, the V&j. Pr. (i. 
120) calls the circumflex of the syllable preceding the pause by a special 
name, tdthdbhdvya, 

II ^0 II 

70. l^ot, however, when an acute or circumflex syllable suc- 
ceeds. 
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A sjllaMe originally grave remains grave before a following ud&tta 
or svarita, even thongh preceded by an ud&tta, and hence, by the last 
rules, regularly entitled to the enclitic circumflex. The proclitic accent 
thus appears, in the estimation of the Hindu phonetists, to be more pow- 
erful than the enclitic, and the law which requires the voice to plant 
itself upon a low pitch in order to rise to the tone of acute or indepen- 
dent circumflex to be more inviolable than that which prescribe a 
flailing tone in the next syllable after an acute. Tlie commentator illus- 
trates by citing p&m na A'pah (i. 6. 4), y6 osy& vipvajanmanoh (xi. 4. 23), 
and asyd sut&sya »vah (ii. 5. 2) : the syllables na, os and vif, and m 
and syas, which by rnle 67 would be eircumflexed, are by this rule rein- 
stated in their anudalta character, and must be written with the anu- 
d&tla sign below : thus, 5T ^ 5gTT: i tfV ?Erar i 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Kik Pr. iii. 9 (r. 
16, cciii, last part), V&j. Pr. iv. 135, and Taitt. Pr. xiv. 31. Cases of oc- 
currence of the accent called by the Vaj. Pr. tath&bh&vya (as noticed 
under the last rule) constitute in the other systems an exception, which 
is apparently not admitted by the school to which our Prktis^khya 
belongs. 

W'^XW 

71. A grave following a circumflex has the tone of acute. 

The position and relations of this rule in the accentual system have 
been sufficiently treated of in the note to rule 65. All the other treat- 
ises (R. Pr. iii. 11, r. 18, ccv; V. Pr. iv. 1.38, 139; T. Pr. xxi. 10) lay 
down the same principle, stating also distinctly what must be regarded 
as implied in our precept, that not only the single grave syllable which 
immediately follows the circumflex receives the acute utterance, but 
those also which may succeed it, until, by rule 74, the proximity of an 
acute or circumflex causes the voice to sii^ to the proper anudalta tone. 
The Rik Pr. and Taitt. Pr. use the term pracaya, ‘ accumulation, indefi- 
nitely extended number or series,’ in describing this accent, the latter 
employing it in its ordinary sense, the former giving it as the name of 
the accent. 

The commentator cites from the text, as instances, devir dvaro hrhattr 
vifvaminvah (v. 12. 5), and md'dhvi dkartard vidalkasya satpatt (vii. 
73. 4) : each passage presents a whole pracaya, or accumulated series, of 
syllables having tlm accent prescribed by the rule. Such syllables are, 
as has been already pointed out, left unmarked with signs of accentua- 
tion in the written texts, like the proper acute syllables whose tone they 
share : thus, 

- Next follow two rules, identical in form with rules 68 and 69 above, 
and, like them, prescribing the application of this principle in the pada- 
text also. They are covered by the same rules of the other treatises 
which have already been cited. 
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72. And even in the disjoined text, within the limits of the 
same word. 

That is to say, in pada as well as in sanhiid, those unaccented sylla- 
bles which follow in the same word a circumflex, whether independent 
or enclitic, are uttered at the pitch of acnte ; and they are correspond- 
ingly marked in the written texts. The commentator’s examples are 
uru gxt'lay&h (v. 13. 8) and hikd'tikdm (x. 2. 8) : these are uttered and 
written ;^iiT5ft(aT: i and not 3r^in^'TnT: i 

II (3*^ n 

73. As well as where there ia a separation of a compound 
into its constituents. 

That is to say, again, the avagraha, or pause cf division, does not in- 
terfere with the inflnence of a circumflex, any more than (by rule 69) 
with that of an acute, upon the following unaccented syllables. The 
commentator gives us the examples gvan-vatth (xi. 9. 15), svdJf-vatt 
(xviii. 1. 20), and dgman-vatt (xii. 2. 26), which we arc to read and write 
sshT'Sotifi-; I ?5t; .ssn^ I ?r3JhT-sar^, and not 55(:T'SorfTl; i siifl i 
•s cTJtI. 

II (3^11 

74. But the syllable immediately preceding a circumflex or 
acute is grave. 

This rule applies only to those originally anuddtta syllables which 
would otherwise, under the action of rule 71, be spoken with the vddtta 
tone, as following a svarita. It is, as has been already pointed out,- 
closely analogous in character with rules 65 and 70, above, and has a 
like theoretic ground. The commentator illustrates it by citing the 
passages ajds tad dadrge kvd (x. 8. 41), iddm devdh fpiuta ge (ii. 12. 2), 
and iddm indra grnuhi somapa gat (ii. 12. 3), where the syllables gek, 
ta, and pa — which, though properly unaccented, would be pronounced 
at acute pitch, like their predecessors, by rule 71 —are depressed to the 
level of grave, in preparation for the succeeding circumflex or acute. 
We write, accordingly, arittfT^ 5;|;5r ^ i ^jSTr: SJUpI U i ^<^1^ 
zJfT. 

This rule is common to all the systems: compare Eik Pr. iii. 12 (r. 
20, ccvii), V&j. Pr, iv. 140, and T&itt Pr. xxi. 11. 

As, at the beginning of this section, the commentator gave us an in- 
troduction to it, composed mainly of citations from unnamed sources, 
so here, at the end, he appends a postscript, chiefly made up of the 
dictUf upon points connected with accentuation, of authorities to whom 
VOL. VII. 64 
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he refers by nanle. He first says : osvarAm vyaAjandni svaravanti 'ty 
Anyatareyah; ‘the consonants are destitute of accent: “they are ac- 
cented,” says Anyatareya.’ Upon this point our treatise nowhere dis- 
tinctly declares itself, but, as already noticed (under i. 55), its rules of 
syllabication may be naturally interpreted as implying that the conso- 
nant which is assigned to a particular syllable sh^s in the accentuation 
of its vowel. The Vaj. Pr. (i. 107) states this explicitly. Next we 
have : kim samdheh svaritam bhavati : purvarupam . ity Anyalareyah : 
uttararitpam f&nkliamitrih ; ‘what part of a combination is circum- 
flexed (or accented) ? “ the former constituent,” says Anyatareya ; “ the 
latter constituent,” says C&nkhamitri.’ In the absence of any illustra- 
tions, lam at a loss to see to what kind of combinations this question 
and its answers are to be understood as applying. Next follows a pas- 
sage which we have had once before, in the commentary on i. 93 (see 
the note to that rule) ; it reads here as follows : kim aksharasya svarya- 
m&Tieuya svaryate : ardkam hrasvatya pAdo dtrykasye 'ty eke sarvam iti 
fAhkhamitrir akaharasyai 'sh& vidhA na vidyate : yad yad vifvartbkava. 
A renewed consideration affords me no new light upon this passage. 
Finally, we read rgardharcapadAntanAvayrahavivrUiahu mAtrdkAlakAlah, 
which appears to me to have to do with the determination of the length 
of the different pauses occurring in the recitation of the Veda; namely, 
the pauses at the end of a half-verse, between two words in the pada- 
text, between two parts of a divisible compound (also in pada-text), and 
•where a hiatus occurs in sanhitA ; but I have not succeeded in restoring 
any intelligible and consistent reading of the pass^e. The Vhj. IV. 
(v. 1) and Rik Pr. (i. 6, r. 28, xxix) declare the pause of division of a 
compound, or the avayraha, to have the length of a mora ; the T&itt. 
Pr. (xxii. 1 3) recognizes four pauses (uirdwia) : -that at the end of a 
verse, that at the end of a pada or disjoined word, that of a hiatus, and 
that of a hiatus within a word (as prawyam), declaring them to have 
respectively the length of three moras, two moras, one mora, and a 
half-mora. 

The signature of the pAda or section is trtiyatya trltyah pAdah. 

^ nr: n^\\\ 

75. After r and f, r, and sh, within the limits of the same 
word, n is changed to w. 

This rule is an odhikAra, or heading, indicating the subject of the 
section, and making known what is to be implied in the following rules. 
It might properly, then, have been left by the commentator without 
illustration, like ii. 1. He prefers, however, to cite from the text the 
passages pari atrnihi pari dhehi vedim (vii. 99. 1) and pariMaranam id 
dhavih (ix. 6. 2), which offer instances of the lingualization of the nasal ; 
and he also adds koahanam and ioahanam, which are not Atharvan 
words. As counter-examples, to show that the nasal is converted only 
if the preceding cerebral is found within the same word, he gives avar 
nayati, prAittr nayati, which are sdso fitbricated cases; compare the 
similar ones in the scholia to Phn. viii. 4. 1. 
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The Eifc Pr. introduces the same subject with a precept (v. 20, r. 40, 
ccclvii) which also includes our next rule and a part of 89 below. The 
leading rules of the V&j. Pr. (iii. 83) and T4itt Pr. (xiii. 6) are in close 
agreement with ours. 

76. In drughana etc., the same effect takes place after a cause 
which is contained in the former member of a compound. 

The commentator paraphrases purvapadAt by the expression which, 
for the sake of clearness, has been substituted for it in translating, viz. 
piirvapadaslhan nimittat. His cited illustrations are drughanah (vii. 
28. 1 : p. dru-ghanah), sula gramanyah (iii. 5. 7 ; p. grama-nyah), ra- 
kshohanamvdjinam (viii. 3. 1 ; p. rakshah-hanam), brka»patipranutt&nam 
•(viii. 8. 19: p. brhaspaii-fMranuUdnam), prshadajyapranuttdndm (xi. 10. 
19: ig. prskaddjya-pranuttdndm), and durnihitdishintm (xi. 9. 15 : p. 
durmhila-eihinimy. 'fhe latter case, we should think, is one of some- 
what ambiguous quality, since in the form of the word, as given by the 
pada-text, there is nothing to show that dur stands in the relation of 
p/drvapaAa, or former member of a compound, to nihita, they being un- 
separated by avagraha. JThe same objection lies against the two pre- 
ceding instances ; but also the much more serious one that they are 
examples properly belonging under rule 79, below, the converted « 
being that of a root after a preposition. 

The other examples of the action of this rule afforded by the Athar- 
van text are pardyana (e. g. i 34. 3 ; p. pard-ayana), vrshayarndna (ii. 
5.7: g. vrska-yamdna ; the utlarapada is here a sufiSx of derivative 
conjugation), paripdna (e. g. ii. 17. 7 : p. pari-pdna), vrtrahanam etc. 
(e. g. iv. 28. 8 : p. vrlra-hanam), durnapa (v. 11. 6 : p. duh-napa), trind- 
man (vi. 74. 3: p. tri-ndman), purvndman (vi. 90. 1 : g. puru-ndman), 
urtiTMsa (xviii. 2. 13 : p. uru-nasa), and sahasranttha (xviii. 2. 18 : p. sa- 
hasra-nUha). We have also a few cases of a class analogous with the 
last one given by the commentator, where the principle is precisely the 
same, although, in the actual division of the words, the avagraha falls 
elsewhere than between the converting lingual and the nasal : they are 
suprapdna (iv. 21.7: p. su-prapdna; our porfo-manuscript, to be sure, 
reads here, but doubtless only by an error of the cc^yist, su-prapdna), 
suprdyana (v. 12.5 : p. su-prdyana), and anupraydna (vii. 73.5 : p. anu- 
-praydna). Some other words, which would otherwise have to be noted 
under this rule, are made the subject of special precepts later in the 
section (rules 82-85). 

The general rule of the Rik Pr., as already noticed, includes this of 
ours as welt as the preceding. By the Vaj. Pr. and TUitt. Pr., the cases 
are stated in detail. 

H (3(3 II 

77. The n of akan is changed after a former member of a 
compound ending in a. 
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P&nini’s rule, vtii. 4. 7, is precisely coincident with this, and the illus- 
trative citations of its scholiasts are in good part those which our com- 
mentator gives us, and which are all strange to the Atharvan : they are, 
as examples of the rule, prAknah, p&rvahtiah, and, as counter-examples, 
nirahnah, paryahnah, and durahnah. Our text has only the two exam- 
ples aparAhnah (ix. 6. 46 : p. apara-aknah) and sahasr&hnyam (e. g. x. 
8. 18: p. sakasra-ahnyam), and furnishes no counter-examples at all, so 
that the rule evidently finds its justification in the observed phenomena 
of the general language, and not in those of the Atharva-Veda. 

11 to?: it 

78. Also is liable to be changed the n of a case-ending, that 
of an dgama, and the final n of a prdtipadiha. 

This rule is the exact counterpart in form of Panini’s rule viii. 4. 1 1, 
and the technical terms which it contains are undoubtedly identical in 
meaning with those there given : agama is an augment or inorganic 
insertion ;* prAtipadika is a theme of regular derivation, ending in a 
krt or iaddhita suffix. The commentator’s instances are as follows : 
for the i‘a!-<'.<'udiii-_r ina, svargena lokena (not in AV.), varahena prthivt 
naiifidAnA ^\ii. I. t8); for the dgama m, ati durgdni vigvd (vii. 63. 1 : 
p. duh-g&ui); for the final of a theme, nai *nam. ghnanti paryayinah (vi. 
76.4; -p. pari-dyinah). 

The other treatises have nothing corresponding to this rule, which is, 
indeed, an unnecessary one, as a Pr&ti^&khya usually takes the words 
of its text in their pada-iorm, without going farther back to enquire 
how they came to assume that form. Such a word as vardhena, where 
pada and aanhitd read alike, is not regarded by the others as calling 
for any notice : those analogous with the other instances cited might 
have been ranked as falling under the preceding rule. Parydyinah is, 
it may be remarked, the only word of its class which the text presents, 
exce^ina pravdhinah, in book xx (xx. 137,2), and durgdni also stands 
alone in its class ; nor have I noted a single instance of such a compound 
form as would be svak-gena or duh-gena, where the alteration of the 
case-ending in the second word would be made in the reduction of pada 
to tanhitd. 

79. Also that of a root after a preposition, even in a separate 
word. 

That is to say, even when the words are not connected together as 
parts of a compound. The commentator gives us a single instance 
where the cause of conversion stands ndndpade, and two in which It 
stands pdrvapade ; they are apah pm nayati (ix. 6. 4), yd eva yajna dpah 
prantyanle (ix. 6. 5 : p. pra-niyante), and jivdm rUbhyah pariniyamdndm 


* The BobtUngk-Botli lexieoa, upco the aufliority of this rule, erroneonsly makes 
it signify ‘ sufiSx.’ 
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(xviii. 3. 3 : p. pari-ntyam&ndm). Instances of a somewhat dififerent 
character, where the preposition lingnalkes the initial n of the root in 
sanhitA and not in pada, although in the latter text no avagraha sepa- 
rates the two words, have been already given above, under rule 76. 
The text presents us pranutta in like combinations also after vAibAdka 
(hi. 6. 7) and sayaka (ix. 2. 12) ; and we have farther, in pada, su-pra- 
niti (e. g. V. 11. 6), and paranayat* (xviii. 4. 50). The initial n of a 
root is almost always cerebralized by the preceding preposition in the 
Atharvau, even when (as at ii. 7. 1, ix. 2. 17, x. 4. 26, etc.) the augment 
intervenes; the only exceptions are the combinations of nahh with pra 
(vii. 18. 1, 2), and of nart with pari (e. g. iv. 38. 3) and pra (e. g. viii. 6. 
11). It is unnecessary to detail, therefore, all the rather numerous in- 
stances of the change. 

The cases forming the subject of this rule are not classified together 
by the other Pratigakhyas. 

II ro )i 

80. Also that of eno, after pra and para. 

The commentator cites nearly all the examples which the text affords : 
they are prai ’na^ chrniki (x. 3. 2), prAi ’nan vrkskasya (iii. 6. 8 : the 
same verse has, in its first pAda, prAi ’nan nude), and parAi ’tiAn devah 
(viii. 3. 16). As counter-example, to show that it is only after the two 
prepositions mentioned in the rule that eno exhibits the lingualization 
of its nasal, is &rther cited pary enAn prAnah (ix. 2. 6). 

Here follows a locum, apparently of considerable extent. Where 
this rule should be repeated, before the one next succeeding, we read 
praparAbhyAmermyAmasi navateg ca ; and the sequel shows that navateg 
ca is a rule by itself, while what precedes is the mutilated remnant of 
another. This, aided by the implication in navateg ca, and by the text, 
which offers us the passage to which the rule was evidently intended to 
refer, we are enabled to restore with tolerable certainty to its true fonn, 
as punar nayAman: what has become lost in the interval, we can only 
conjecture. Perhaps the treatise next took note of another case which 
the text affords of the lingualization of the nasal of ena, viz. A JabhArAi 
’nAm (v. 31. 10). Possibly there followed also a mention of the pas- 
sage asrjan nir enasah (ii. 10. 8) ; but this is very questionable, as the 
reading itself is doubtful.f But it is beyond question that a part of 
the omitted passage had reference to the not infrequent change of the 
n of nah in sanhilA into n after a lingual near the end of the preceding 
word : this is much too common to have been passed over without notice, 
and the class of cases is too large and distinct to have been thrown 


* This is a case of entirely anomalons division and accentuation. We should 
expect vpasampdrdnaydt, like anu-namprdydhi (xL 1. 36) etc. ; but the pada reads 
tipa-fdm : pardnaydt, and all the mnhita MSS. agree with it as regards the accent ; 
it can hardly be otherwise than an error of the tradition ; see below, under iv. 2. 

f It is given by M. W. H. and I. ; but P. (if I have not been careless enough to 
omit to note its reading) and K. have aiatai, and the printed text has followed 
their authority. 
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trader any of the other rnles of the section. The statement might he 
put into the form of two rules, as follows : 

II 

‘ The n of mh is lingualized after pra and part. As also, after 6ftr, 
vrushya, yrkeshn, and fikskai 

Under the first rule, the cases would be i, 2. 2 ; 7. 5. ii. 4. 2, 6 ; 7. 3, 
4. iii. 16.3; 20.2.3. iv. 10. 6. v. 7. 3. vi. 37.2. vii. 2. 1 ; 5.5. xi.2.20. 
xii. 2. 13; 3. 55-60. xiv, 2. 67. xix. 34. 4, 5. Under the second, the 
passages are a^ir na urjam (ii. 29. 3), urushya na urujmatt (vL 4. 3 ; 
E. na), asamaltm yrheshu nah (vi. 79. 1 : E. nuh), upahiilo grheshu tiah 
(vii. 60. 5 : E. nah), and {iksha no asmin (xviii. 3. 67). Where nah fol- 
lows grheshu, the edition reads both times nah, without conversion, 
although the manuscript authority for the lingual nasal is precisely 
what it is for the same after urushya, E. alone dissenting. At iy. 31. 2, 
a part of the manuscripts (P. M. W.) read senanir nah, but the edition 
properly follows the prevailing authority of the others (E. I. H.), and 
gives, with the Rig-Veda (x. 84. 2), naA. I have noted a single case 
where the Atharvan reads nah, while the Kik, in the parallel passage, 
has nah, : it is vii. 97. 2 (RV. v. 42. 4). 

It is altogether probable that a whole leaf, or a whole page, of the 
original of our copy of the text and commentary (or possibly, of the 
original of its original), is lost here, with as many as three or four rules. 
Fortunately, it is in the midst of the rehearsal of cases of a certain 
tind, which rehearsal can be made complete without the aid of the 
treatise ; so that the loss is not of essential consequence. 

*»*«»»*♦ 

81. Also that of naydmasi, after punah. 

The passage referred to is tam tvd punar nay&masi (v. 14. 7) : all our 
sanhild manuscripts agree in giving the lingual nasal. Whether I have 
given the form of the rule correctly is not quite certain, a portion of it 
being lost altogether, as was pointed out in the last note. 

II II 

82. As also that of the root nu. 

The word to which alone the rule relates is punarnava{p. punah-nava), 
for which the commentator cites three passages, viz. candramdf ca pu- 
narnavah (x. 7. 33), yd rohanti punarnavah (viii. 7. 8), and punar d 'gdh 
punanuivah (viii. 1. 20). The authors of our treatise, then, must have 
derived nava, ‘ new,’ from the verbal root na, ‘ to praise,’ instead of from 
the pronominal word nu, ‘ now.’ 

gjrtiT: II II 

83. Also in purydna. 
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The commentator instances but a single phrase in illustration of the 
rule, viz. pathibhih purydndih (e. g. xviii. 1. 54 : p. puh-ydndih). There 
is small reason to be seen for singling out this word in order to make it 
the subject of a special rule, and the same is true of those treated in 
the two following rules : they might all have been as well left to fall 
into the yana of rule 78. 

infe: II 

84. Also that of durndman. 

The commentator extracts from the text three of the passages in 
•which this word occurs, viz. durndm7iih sarvdh (iv. 1 7. 5), durndnid, 
tatra md grdhat (viii. 6. 1), and durndmd ca sundmd ea (viii. 6. 4), 
The pada writes duh-ndtnan. 

II II 

85. Also after an r at the end of the former member of a 
compound. 

The commentator’s examples are devaydndh pitrydndh (vi. 117. 3: 
the pada form of the word is everywhere pitr-ydna), pilrydndih sam va 
d rohaydmi (xviii. 4.1), and nrmand ndma (xvi. 3. 5 : ■p. vr mandh). 
The text furnishes but a single other word falling under the rule, and 
that in the nineteenth book; viz. nrpdtia (xix. 68. 4). 

It is worthy of note that Phnini has a rule (viii. 4, 26) which pre- 
cisely corresponds with this, and that his scholiasts quote the same two 
words in illustration of it. 

5T lii:Ui 

86. But not that of the root mt 

The commentator brings forward all the illustrations of the rule 
which the text contains — they are pra mivij janitrim, (vi. 110. 3), pra 
minanli vratdni (xviii. 1. 5), and pra mindti samyirah (xviii. 4. 60) — 
excepting one in the nineteenth book, pratnindma vratdni (xix. 59. 2). 
The rule itself is to be understood, it may be presumed, as giving ex- 
ceptions to rule 79 above: yet the latter would seem to apply only to 
conversions of the nasal of a root itself, and not of the appended con- 
jugational syllable. 

The manuscript reads minanti instead of mindti, and the final repeti- 
tion of the rule before its successor is wanting. 

II II 

87. Nor that of hJidnu. 

This rule is entirely superfluous. Of the two cases cited under it by 
the commentator, the first, citrabhdno (iv. 25. 3), could fall under no 
rule for lingualizing the dental nasal excepting 76, and from that it 
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wonld be excluded by absence from the yana to which alone the precept 
applies ; the other, pra b/idnavah tisrale (xiii, 2. 46), cannot be forced 
under any rule that has been laid down. 

The Rik Pr. (v. 22, r. 49, ccclxvi) and Vaj. Pr. (iii. 91) also note 
bh&nu as a word whose nasal is not subject to be changed to a lingnaL 

Iri: 

88. Nor that of the root hi after pari. 

The Atharvan text furnishes but one such case, which the commenta- 
tor quotes : it is pariktnomi medhai/a (viii. 4. 6). As counter-example, 
the commentator brings up pra hirfomi duram (xii. 2. 8); but here, as 
well as in the other cases where the forms of the same verb exhibit a 
lingualized nasal after pra, the parfa-text also (by iv. 95) shows the same. 
A strict application of rule 79, then, to the nasal only of a root itself, 
would render this rule also unnecessary. 

The Rik Pr. (v. 22, r, 50, ccclxvi**) has a corresponding precept. 

rirhl 

89. Kor a final n, nor one conjoined with a mnte. 

The commentator’s illustrative instances are pAshan tava vraie (vii. 9 . 
3), iamkrandanah (v. 20. 9), and pdfo yranthiJ} (ix. 3. 2). To the first 
part of the rule would need to be made the exceptions noted at iv. 99, 
but that, by the operation of that precept, they are made to read in pada 
as in ganhitd, and so are withdrawn from the ken of the PrAtifSkbya. 

The first part of this rule is included in the general precept for the 
conversion of n as given by the Rik Pr. (v. 20, r. 40, ccclvii); which 
adds later (v. 22, r. 47, ccclxiv) that the n is not altered if combined 
with y or a mute. The Vaj. Pr. also divides the two parts of our pre- 
cept (iii. 88, 92), but specifies only a dental mnte as preventing the 
conversion of the nasal by combination with it. The Taitt. Pr. (xiii. 
15) includes in one rule this of ours and also 91, 93, and 94 below. 

5#: TOH H H n 

90. Nor that of the root nag, when it ends in ah. 

This rule is precisely the same with one of Panini (viii. 4. 36), and 
it belongs rather to the general grammar than to a Prati^akhya of the 
Atbarvam since our text does not furnish a single case to which it should 
apply. The examples which the commentator gives are in part those 
which are found also in Panini’s scholia : they are pranaahtah, pari- 
nashtah, nirmsktah, and durnaahtah. A counter-example, durnapam 
cid ari’&k (v. 11. 6), he is able to bring up from the Atharvan. 

II hn 

91. Nor that of the root han, when its vowel has been omitted. 
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The commentator offers the two following examples : vrtraghndh sto- 
mah (iv. 24. 1), and indrena vrlraghna medt (iii. 6. 2) ; and the counter- 
example rakshohanam vdjinam (viii. 3. 1), which has already figured as 
example under rule 76 above. Unless sjMrpayukta, in rule 89, meant 
only ‘combined with a following mute,’ which is very unlikely, the 
present precept is superfluous, as merely specifying a case already suffi- 
ciently provided for elsewhere. 

Panini (viii. 4. 22) looks at this matter from the opposite point of 
view, and teaches that the n of han is lingualized whenever it is pre- 
ceded by a. The Taitt. Pr. (xiii. 15) mentions the case along with 
others, in a comprehensive rule. 

il^il 

92. Kor that of the root kshubh etc. 

This, again, is coincident with one of Panini’s rules (viii. 4. 39), and, 
so far as kshubh is itself concerned, is out of place in the Prati 5 akhya 
of the Atharva-Veda: for not onh' does this Veda contain no deriva- 
tives from the root to which it should apply (we find only vkukshubhe 
[vii. 57. 1] and kskobhana [xix. 13. 2]), but also, if such forms as kshu- 
hhndti (which the commentator gives as an example under the rule), kshu- 
bhnltaJ^ etc., did occur, their reading would be sufficiently determined 
by rule 89, above. The commentator fills up the gana with parinri- 
gantyor iva (x. 7. 43), madhund prapindh (xii. 3. 41), and pari nrlyanti 
kepinih (xii. 5. 48) : to these are to be added other forms of the root 
nart after pari and pra, and forms of nabh after pra — as already noted, 
under rule 79. 

n » 

93. Nor when there is intervention of g, s, or 1. 

The instances cited in the commentary are kah pr^nim dhenum (vii. 
104. 1), garbhe antar adrfyamdnah (x. 8. 13), and savitd prasavdndm 
(v. 24. 1). For the intervention of I, no case is brought up, nor do the 
ink Pr. and TSiitt. Pr. make any account of this semivowel as ever com- 
ing in to hinder the conversion of the nasal. The V5j. Pr., however, 
does so, and cites an instance, nirjarjalpena (in which, however, there is 
intervention also of a palatal). The latter treatise (iii. 94) and the Taitt. 
Pr. (xiii. 15) throw together into one this rule of ours and the one next 
following ; the Rik Pr. gives a separate precept answering to each (R. 
Pr. V. 21, r. 44, 42, ccclxi, ccclix). 

n II 

94. Or of palatal, lingual, or dental mutes. 

The commentator gives the examples upe 'ho 'paparcand ’smin gosh- 
tha upaprnca nah (ix. 4. 23), reshaydi 'nan (xi. 1. 20 : this, however, is 
no example under the rule), yathd 'so mitravardhanah (iv. 8. 6), and tarn 
vartanih (vii. 21. 1). 

vox. Til. 
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The corresponding rules of the other Pritig&khyas have been referred 
to above (under rule 93). 

The physical explanation of the effect of the sounds mentioned in 
these two rules to prevent the lingnalization of the nasal is obvious : 
they are all of them such as cause the tongue to change its position. 
When this organ is once bent back in the mouth to the position in 
which the lingual sibilant, semivowel, and vowels are uttered, it tends 
to remain there, and produce the next following nasal at that point, 
instead of at the point of dental utterance ; and it does so, unless thrown 
out of adjustment, as it were, by the occurrence of a letter which calls 
it into action in another quarter. 

^ " H II 

95. Or of a word, unless it be a. 

As an example of prevention of the lingualization of n by the inter- 
position of a word or words, even though composed only of such sounds 
as would not in the same word produce such an effect, the commentator 
gives us pari 'me gam aneshala (vi. 28. 2). As an illustration of the 
specified exception, that A may so intervene, and the conversion yet 
take place, he gives paryanaddham (xiv. 2. 12: p. pari-dnaddkam), 
which is, I believe, the only case of the kind afforded by the text. 

The construction of the other rules relating to this general subject in 
the remaining Prsltigkkhyas is not such as to require them to make the 
restriction here taught. Pftnini, however, takes due note of it (viii. 4. 
38), but omits to except the preposition A, so that (unless he makes the 
exception by some other rule which I have not observed) he would read 
paryAnaddha. 

IiHii 

96. Note tuvisktamah. 

This word occurs only once in the Atharvan, in a passage cited by 
the commentator, as follows : indrah palis tuvkhtamah (vi. 33. 3). The 
porfa-text reads tuvi-lamah, so that there takes place, as the comment- 
ator says, an inorganic insertion of « {sakarAgamah). The same word 
is found more than once in the Rig-Veda, but is w'ritten by the pada- 
text tuvih-tama, so that there is nothing irregular in the sanhita form, 
and it requires and receives no notice from the Rik Prati5akhya. It is 
a lewitiraate matter for surprise to find the rule thrust in in this place, 
in connection with a subject to which it stands in no relation whatever : 
we should expect to meet it in the second chapter, along with rules 25 
and 26 of that chapter, or after rule 30, or elsewhere. Its intrusion 
here, and the indefiniteness of its form, cannot but suggest the suspi- 
cion of its being an interpolation, made for the purpose of supplying 
an observed deficiency in the treatise. 

The commentator, after citing the passage containing the word, goes 
on to say: sanhitAyAm ity eva: tuvitama iti tuvitamah:^ anadkikare 

• The MS. writes, in every case, tuvittama in the commentary, but doubtless 
only by a copyist’s error. 
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s&tranirdepah : sutrarthas tardyAgap ca carcapariharayor vaeanam m& 
bhud id; ‘this is the form only in sanhitd; the krama reads tuvitama 
id tuvi-tanwh : in the absence of an explanatory heading, the rule sim- 
ply points out the form ; and the significance of the rule is ... (1) : in 
carca and parihdra [repetitions of kratmi\ the reading is not to be so 
made : that is the meaning.’ 

The signature of the chapter is as follows: 105 : id irttyo'dhydyah. 
If its enumeration is to be trusted, our two lacuna (unless some parts of 
the introduction and postscript of section iii are to be accounted as rules) 
have cost us nine rules. 


CHAPTER IV, 

Contents: — Section L 1-2, combination of prepositions in pada-texi with follow- 
ing verb; 8-6, exceptions; 7, separation by avagraha of such combinations; 
8-12, do. of the constituents of compound words; 13-30, do. of suffixes of de- 
rivation from primitive words ; 31-34, do. of case-endings from tbemes; 35-40, 
do. of other suffixes and constituents of compounds; 41, do of iva from the pre- 
ceding word; 42-46, do. of the constituents of words doubly compounded. 

Section II. 47-48, absence of avagraha before suffix mant etc. in certain 
cases ; 49-50, absence of division by avagraha of certain copulative compounds ; 
51-54, do. of other compounds; 55, do. of rrddki derivatives from compound 
words; 56, do. of compounds with the negative prefix; 67-72, do. of other com- 
pounds and derivatives. 

Section III. 73-77, general rules for restoration in pada-text of original or 
normal forms of words; 78, their application in krama-iext also; 79-93, rules 
for restoration in certain cases and clas.ses of cases; 94-100, exceptions. 

Section IV. 101-109, necessity of the Avama-text and of its study; 110-126, 
rules for construction of krama-text. 

Our three preceding chapters have covered the whole ground which 
a comparison of the other treatises shows it to have been the bounden 
duty of a Pratigakhya to occupy, and in this final chapter are brought 
up matters which might have been left unhandled without detriment to 
the character of the work as a complete and comprehensive phonetic 
manual for the school to which it belonged. Its first three sections, 
namely, teach the construction of the pnda-taxt : whereas we have 
hitherto assumed this text as established, and have been taught how to 
construct the sanhita upon its basis, we now look upon the body of tra- 
ditional scripture from just the opposite point of view, and, assuming 
the sanhita, receive directions for forming the poda from it. No other 
of the kindred treatises thus includes in its plan the construction of the 
pada-text', the Vaj. Pr. is the only one which takes up the matter at 
all : devoting, indeed, the whole of one of its chapters, the fifth, to an 
exposition of the rules determining the use or omission of the avagraha, 
or pause of separation between the two parts of a compound word. 
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which is the subject of onr first two sections, but leaving untouched the 
subject of our third section, or the restoration of words to their normal 
form in pada, which is not less indispensable than the other to the 
formation of the text. As regards the fourth section and its theme, 
the jtrawa-text, their correspondences and relations will be set forth 
when we arrive at the place. 

As was the case with the third section of the foregoing chapter, our 
commentary offers us here a long introduction, containing about twenty 
floJcas, to the subject of the chapter. It is prefaced with the following 
words : samas&vagrahavigrahan pade yatJio 'vaea rhandasi pakat.dyanah : 
tatha vakshyami catushtayam padam namdkhyatopamrganipdtanam ; 

‘ as Q4katayana has set forth for the Yeda the combination, division, 
and disjunction of words in pada, so will I set forth the quadruple word 
— noun, verb, preposition, and particle.’ Mext follows a definition of 
each of these four classes of words, and then an exposition of the rules 
according to which they are to be regarded as compounded with one 
another, as they occur in the connection of continuous text, illustrations 
of the principles stated being drawn from the Atharvan text. Finally is 
given a list of the twenty tipasargas or prepositions, and a designation of 
their accentuation, which is also followed by a list of the upasargavrlltnt, 
or words which are treated as if they were prepositions — such as ach&, 
tirak, purah, kin, etc. The verses are in one or two places very cor- 
rupt, and their precise meaning is sometimes doubtful : hence, in order 
not to interrupt the progress of our treatise by too long an interlude, I 
defer to an additional note, at the end of the work, a presentation of 
their text and an attempt to translate them. 

1. A preposition is compounded with a verb when the latter 
is accented. 

This is the well-known usage of all the Vedic pada-texta, at least so 
far as they have been brought to general knowledge. With a true ap- 
preciation of the slightness of the bond which connects a verb with its 
prefix, the constructors of the disjoined text have ordinarily treated the 
two as independent words : unless, indeed, by the laws of accentuation 
of the sentence, the usually enclitic verb retains its accent, in which case 
the preceding preposition in turn loses its accent and becomes proclitic ; 
and the two are then written together as a compound. The commentator 
cites, as instances of verbs thus compounded, pari-ydnli (i. 1.1), sam- 
-&bharah (i. 9. 3), and sam-srdvanti (i. 1 5. 3). He adds, upasargavrtti- 
hhif ca, ‘ the same is the case with the words which are to be treated 
as if prepositions,’ and cites yam : crate : purah-dhatse (v. 7. 2), and- 
yim : ami' iti : purah dadhire (v. 8. 5). That our treatise itself, in mak* 


* Vlitix the slight alteration of yatho ’vdca to yathd "ha, we should have here 
three equal successive pdda$ of a metrical verse ; but the impossibility of forcing 
the last compound into any such metrical form, as a fourth pdda, remters it very 
doubtful whether this is anything more than a curious coincidence, and whether 
the words are not meant for simple prose. 
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ing no special reference to such ambiguous words, means to regard 
them as to all intents and purposes actual upasargas, is altogether prob- 
able. As counter-example, to show that the preposition is not com- 
pounded with the verb when the latter is unaccented, the commentary 
oflFers y&tu-dha^n&n : vi : lapaya (i. 7. 2). 

The rule of the V&j. Pr. (v. 16) is to the effect that avagraha is used 
between a verb and a preceding preposition, when the latter is unac- 
cented. This is in some degree a better form of statement, since the 
loss of accent in the preposition is rather the cause of its combination 
with the verb than the latter’s acquisition of a tone. 

II II 

2. If there be more than one of them, they are compounded 
even with an unaccented verb. 

If more prepositions than one are compounded with an unaccented 
verb, only one of them, the one next the verb, is accented, the others 
becoming proclitic. In such a case, the constructors of the pada-iext 
have very properly combined all with the verb, instead of simply putting 
the prepositions together, since it is not the relation of the former to 
the latter preposition that costs the former its accent, but rather their 
common relation to the verb : we have not a compound preposition, 
but a duplicate verbal compound. A later rule (rule 7, below) teaches 
us that in such a combination the first of the prepositions is separated 
by avagraha from tlie rest. 

The commentator gives as illustrations the compounds ut-dvasyati (ix. 
6. 54), sam-&'cinuihva : anu-iampr&ydU (xi. 1. 36), and upa-samparana- 
y&t* (xviii. 4. 50). He adds, as under the last rule, upasargavrttibhip 
ca, and illustrates with acha-A'vaddmasi (e. g. vii. 38. 3) and ahhi-Mn- 
krnota (xii. 3. 37). 

I do not find any corresponding precept in the Vaj. Pr., although the 
cases which it concerns are not such as would properly fall under the 
rule of that treatise already referred to. 

3. Disjoined from the verb, however, are such as are used 
without significance, or to set forth the objeet, or such as are 
otherwise connected — namely, in the cases abhi vi tanu etc. 

The Sanskrit language, much more than any other of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, has, throughout its whole history, maintained the upasargas 
or prepositions in their original and proper character of adverbial pre- 
fixes, directing the action of the verb itself, and not belonging especially 
to the object of that action, or immediately governing its case-relation. 
Even in the Vedic dialect, where the preposition admits of being widely 


* The citation of this word here and under rule 7 shows that its true pada-totm 
is as here given, and not as it has been noticed above (under iii. 79) that our pada- 
MS. actually reads. 
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separated from its verb, it yet, in the great majority of cases, belongs 
distinctly to the verb, and not to any noun. But, while this is true as 
a general rule, there are yet eases, in the Vedic as well as in the more 
modern classical Sanskrit, where the preposition has detached itself 
from the verb, and is to be construed more intimately with the object 
of the action. Even here, it more often follows the noun, as auxiliary 
to its case-ending, and so occnpies an intermediate position between 
adverb and preposition, something like the German adverbs of direction 
in such phrases as aus dem Walde heraus, in den Wald hinein, or like 
the German an in ich hlicke ihn an, as compared with the at in our 
nearly equivalent expression “ I look at him.” Whenever it happens 
that a preposition thus attached to a noun comes, in the construction 
of the sentence, to stand before an accented verb, or before another 
preposition which is connected with a verb, there arises an exception to 
the two foregoing rules, and such exceptions are made the subject of 
this and the two following rules : the first of them deals with such cases 
as grh&'n : upa : pr& : iid&mi (iii. 12. 9), where the preposition is fol- 
lowed by another accented preposition and an unaccented verb, so that, 
by iv. 2, 7, we ought to have upa-prdsid&mi ; the second, with such as 
ydk : vifvd : ahhi ; vi-pdfyati (vi. 84. 4), where the following preposition 
loses its accent before the verb, and the same rules would require abhi- 
-vipafyati; the third, with passages vvhere a single preposition comes 
before an accented verb, and so ought to lose its own accent and enter 
into combination with it, so that we should have, instead of ye : dsatah : 
pdri .-jajnire (x. 7. 25), pari-jajHire. The description which our rule gives 
of such uses of the prepositions is in near accordance with that of Ptoini, 
who also (i. 4. 83-98) calls by the name karmapravacantya (‘concerned 
with the setting forth of the object of the action’) such prepositions as 
are used otherwise than in immediate connection with a verb. He like- 
wise uses in the same connection (i. 4. 93) the terra anarlhaka, ‘non- 
significant,’ applying it, according to the scholiast’s illustrations, to 
adhi and pari when used after an ablative adverb — thus, kutah pari, 
‘whence’ — where they are unessential to the completeness of the sense. 
Whether the same term would be applied to the same prepositions when 
following a case, as an ablative or locative, I do not know ; nor pre- 
cbely how it is to be understood in our rule: the commentator gives 
no explanation of it, nor of anyayukta, nor does he assign his illustra- 
tions to the several items of specification which his text furnishes him. 
The term anyayukta probably means ‘ belonging to another verb,’ but 
such cases are quite rare in the text : an instance of the kind intended 
is perhaps tiih gtuvdndsya pataya (i. 8. 3), where the preposition nih be- 
longs to the verb p&taya, and not to the intervening participle, to which 
it would otherwise be attached, with loss of its own accent. Phnini’s 
karmapravacaniya is comprehensive enough to include all the cases to 
which our rules apply. 

In filling up the garias of our treatise, and giving all the cases of a 
preposition preceding a verb, but not placed in accentual and composi- 
tional relations with it, I shall include together all that would fall under 
this and the two following rules, since they evidently form a single class, 
and are only formally distinct from one another : 
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Of adhi, with an ablative case (or, rarely, an ablative adverb), ii. 7. 3. 
viii. 9. 4 (6 j«). ix. o. 6; 9.18. xiii. 1.42; 3.2. xix. 56. 1 ; with a locative 
case (or locative adverb), i. 3. 6 ; 32. 4. ii. 1. 5. viii. 9. 19. ix. 5. 4, 8 ; 
9.2; 10.7. X. 7. 1,12; 8.41. xi. 7. 8, 9, 14. xii. 3. 36. xiii. 1.37; 3. 
6,18. xiv. 1. 1 ; 2.48. xviii. 4. 3 : anu with an accusative, ii. 34. 3. vi. 
97. 3 ; 122. 1. viii. 9. 12. x. 5. 25-35. xi. 8. 11, 19-22, 24, 27. xii. 2. 21. 
xiii. 2. 40; 3.1. xv. 6. 1-9 ; 9.1; 14.1-12. xviii. 4. 28. xix. 13. 6; 44. 
10 ; antar with a locative, i. 13. 3 : ahhi, with an accusative, iii. 21.5. 
iv. 1. 3. V. 19. 4. vi. 34. 4. viii. 2. 4; 3.9. ix. 10. 6. xii. 1.29, 33; 3.8, 
12,30,52. xviii. 3. 2 ;* * * § with an ablative, viii. 6. 22 ;f with a locative, 
xviii. 3. 40 & with a locative, xviii. 1. 59; npa with an accusative, iii. 

21. 1, 9. xix. 56. 3 ; pari with an ablative, ii. 34. 5. x. 7. 25. xii. 3. 53. 

But these prepositional or quasi-prepositional uses of the upasargas 

are of less importance to give in detail, because they are liable to occur 
in any part of the sentence, and their treatment as exceptions to the 
first rules of our chapter is a result of their accidental position in eon- 
tact with a verb. There are other passages, considerably less numerous, 
where the prefixes, although evidently belonging to the verb, have an 
adverbial signification which is so far independent that they maintain 
their separate accent before an unaccented verb, or before another verbal 
prefix. The one most often thus treated is abhi, which is found before 
pra at iii. 1.2; 2. 5. iv. 8. 2 ; 82. 7. xviii. 3. 73, and before other vpa- 
sargas at i. 1. 3. viii. 4. 21. ix. 9. 3 ; vpa occurs only before at i. 

28. 1. iv. 31. 1. vi. 37. 1. xviii. 2. 53: d, also before pra alone, at iii. 4. 
5. vi. 35. 1. xviii. 4. 49 : apa, at iv. 31. 7 ; 32. 5 : pari, at iii. 2. 4 ; a.va, 
at vi. 65. 1 (p. dva : d'-yatd : ava etc.) : anu, at xiii. 4. 26 : mm (perhaps 
to be connected with the following instrumentals), at xviii. 2. 58 : and 
ud, at xii. 1. 39 — where, however, it is difficult not to believe the manu- 
script reading erroneous, and requiring amendment to ut-dnrcuh. 

In a single phrase, sam sdm sravanlu (i. 15. 1. ii. 26. 3. xix. 1. 1), the 
preposition sum, being repeated for emphasis before the verb, is both 
times accented, and so is left uncombined. At vi. 63. 4, in a like repe- 
tition, there takes place a combination, with accentuation only of the 
former word — thus, sdm-sam : it, etc.; and, at vii. 26. 3, the repetition 
of pra is treated in the same manner. 

A briefer, and, we should have supposed, a more acceptable manner 
of disposing of all the cases to which these three rules relate, would 
have been to prescribe that when an vpasarga maintained its own accent 
before an accented verb or another vpasarga, it did not undergo combi- 
nation with them. Such exceptions to the general rules for combination 
are treated by the Vhj. Pr. in rules 5 to 10 of its sixth chapter. 

The commentator’s cited illustrations are ihd : evd : abhi : vi : tanu (i. 
1.3), sum : sam : sravantu (e. g. i. 15. 1), su : pra : sddhaga (i. 24. 4), 


* In some of these passages — viz. iii. 21.6. xii. 3. 12,* 30 — the special connectioB 
of abhi with the noun is but the faintest, and the cases are hardly to be reckoned as 
belonging in this class. 

f Here, too, the preposition belongs rather with the verb than with the noun. 

:f This is a combination unsupported by other passages, and hardly to be home : 
for abhi is doubtless to be read adhi, with the Eig-Veda (x. 18. 3). 

§ Except in the anomalous combination ipa : vandgdk, at xviii. 4. 65. 
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and upa : prd : agat (i. 28. 1). The third is a case having no proper 
analogy with the others, since m is not at all a verbal prefix ; I have 
taken no account of it in drawing out the above statement. 

4. In abhi vipagydmi etc., the former preposition is disjoined. 

The cases falling under this rule — those of a preposition retaining 
its accent and independence before another preposition which is itself 
made proclitic and combined with a following accented verb — have been 
detailed in the preceding note. The commentator quotes four of them, 
viz. yd'vat : te : abhi : vi-pdpjdmi (xii. 1. 33), mdnasd : ahki : sam-viduh 
(iii 21.5), yd'vat : sd' : abhi : vi-jdngaht {v. 19. 4), and ydh : vigvd : abhi : 
vi-pdfyali (vi. 34. 4). The examples, as in sundry cases elsewhere, are 
wanting in variety. 

6. la yondv adhy dirayanta etc., the preposition is also dis- 
joined from the verb. 

This rule applies to such of the cases detailed in the note to mle 3, 
above, as show an accented and independent preposition immediately 
before an accented verb. The commentator instances iamdne : yondu : 
Mhi : d’irayanta (ii. 1.5), ddhi : tagtkuh (ix. 9. 2), ye : dsatah : pdri ; 
jojnire (x. 7. 25), samudrd't : ddhi : jajHuhe (iv. 10. 2), and pdiri : bhdf- 
ma :J&'yag« (xiii. 2. 3). The citation of the last passage seems to imply 
that the commentator regarded bhutna as a verbal form, from the root 
bhd ; but he can hardly, except in the forgetfulness of a moment, have 
been guilty of so gross a blunder. 

6. Agih and babhUva are disjoined, owing to the determination 
of the protracted vowel. 

That is to say, if I do not misapprehend the meaning of the nile, 
owing to the recognition of the final syllable of each word as a pro- 
tracted one. To what end the precept is given, unless the words re- 
ferred to (x. 2. 28 and XI. 3. 26, 27) have an irregular accent on the 
protoaeted syllable, I do not see. If accented, they would have a right, 
by the first rule of this chapter, to combination with the preceding 
|weposition ; but, the prcsmit rule virtually says, they are seen to lose 
this right upon a recognition of the fact that the accented vowel is pro- 
tracted, and that its accent is therefore of an anomalous character. It 
has been already noticdfl (under i. 105) that a part of our mannscripts 
accent babhuvd'sn in the latter of the two passages referred to: not 
one gives an accent to dptih, in either case of its occurrence. 

7. The former preposition is separated by avagraha. 
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He avagraha, or pause of separation between the two parts of a 
compound word, is defined by two of the Pritigiikhyas (as has been 
already remarked, in the note following iii. 74) as having the length of 
a mora. From here to the end of section II (rule 72), the treatise is 
occupied with rules for its employment or omission. And, in the first 
place, with however many prepositions a verbal form may be com- 
pounded, it is always the first of them that is separated from the rest 
of the compound by avagraha. The commentator gives us as examples 
the same series of words which we had under rule 2, above, only pre- 
fixing to them upa-av&iti (ix. 6. S3). 

O "N 

8. In ydtumdvat, also, the former constituent is separated by 
avagraha. 

I interpret this rule according to the explanation of the commentator, 
who regards purveria as implied in it, by inference from the preceding 
rule. It comes in rather awkwardly here, as only prepositions have 
been contemplated, thus far in the chapter, as former constituents of 
compounds. The commentator adds an exposition of the matter, which 
is, however, too much corrupted and mutilated for me to restore and 
translate it; it reads matvarthe: vayam, mdvacchabdo manupo rttaketror 
sya vak&rah : &kdr&gamah. The word is apparently regarded as being 
ydtu-mant, with an added suffix vant, and the rule is designed to teach 
ns that, instead of being divided ya(umd-vat, as we might expect, it is 
to read yatu-mavat — as our pada manuscripts do in fact present it to us. 
The word occurs only at riii. 4. 23. 

wm 

9. Separation by avagraha takes place also in a compound. 

The ca in the rule evidently continues the implication simply of ava- 
grahah from rule 7, and the connection of the text casts upon ydtttmd- 
vat the suspicion of being an interpolation. A corresponding precept, 
samdse ‘vagrahah, is by the Vkj. Pr. set at the head of its chapter upon 
the use of avagraha (v. 1). 

The commentator cites, as examples of separable compounds, upa- 
-hdtoh (e. g. i. 1.4), hhuri-dhdyasam (i. 2. 1), hhuri-varpamm (i. 2. 1), 
and bhuri-dhandh (vii. 00. 4). Whether such words as the first of these, 
or the participles of compounded verbs, should be regarded as failing 
under the designation samdsa, appears to me doubtful, as they present 
the closest analogies with the verbs from which they come. I have in- 
cluded them with verbal forms in filling up the garuxs of rules 3 to 5. 

SqfTH II \o II 

10. When a compound is farther compounded with an ap- 
pended member, the latter constituent is separated. 

VOL. VII. 66 
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The instance which the commentator selects for illustrating this rule 
is prajapntisrshtah (s.6. 19). The word prajcb is itself divisible as a 
compound — thus, pra-j& (e. g. vii. 35. 3) ; upon farther adding pati, the 
former division is given up in favor of that between the old compound 
and its added member, and we have praja-pali (e. g. ii. 34. 4) ; and a 
similar addition and removal of the pause of separation gives us prajd- 
pati-srshtah : while we might have, did the words occur, the yet farther 
change prajdpatinrshtah-iva, or prajdpatisrshti-bkik, and projapatisrshti- 
hhih-iva. In no compound is the separation by avagraha made at more 
than one point, and it is always the member last appended which is 
entitled to separation. 

The form of the corresponding rule in the Vaj. Pr. (v. Y) is vastly 
preferable to that of our own. That treatise says “in the case of a 
compound composed of several members, separation by avagraha is 
made of the member last added.” This puts the matter upon its true 
basis, and accounts for the usage of the pado-text-mahers both where 
they separate the latter member, and where they separate the former 
member, from the rest of the compound. We shall see below (rule 12) 
that the treatment by our Prati^akhya of the separation of a former 
member is very obscure and imperfect. 

11. Also in suprdvyd. 

That is to say, in the word specified the last member is separated 
from the rest of the compound, and not the first, as would be more in 
accordance with the general analogies of the system of separation. 
The passage, the only one in the Atharvan where the word occurs, is 
quoted by the commentator : supra-avyd' : ydjamandya (iv. 80. 6). Su- 
prdvl is divided in the same manner by the pada-tc\t of the Rig-Yeda 
(e. g. i. 34. 4) : it is of obscure derivation and meaning, and whether 
the etymology of it which is implied in its analysis as made by the 
pi:..-!.- correct, is at least very doubtful. But whether 

■ ; ■ . ' or su-pra-vi, we should expect the pwdo-text to 

write it su-prdvi or su-pravt, and it is the recognition of its anomalous 
division which has caused it to be made the subject of a special rule. 
The commentator adds a verse about it, which, however, appears to deal 
rather with its accentuation than its division : avateh prapurvasya [sm- 
prapurvagyaf\ tdfabdah \yafabdali?\ svarilah parah : suprdvi ’ti irttyd- 
ydh kshdiprah chandasi svaryate. 

The Atharvan reading sttprrdvyd is at any rate established by this 
rule, against suprdvye, which the Rik (x. 125. 2) offers, and which the 
connection also appears to require. Possibly the form implies an ex- 
planation of the word which seems suggested by the first line of the 
verse just quoted, as if from the root av, with the prefixes su and pra, 
and with the added desiderative sufB.x yd, ‘ with desire to show propi- 
tious favor.’ Such an explanation, of course, would be futile, being 
sufficiently disproved by the accent alone. 
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12. If the appended member is indivisible, the former mem- 
ber is separated. 

This rule is very obscure, and I am for from feeling confident that my 
translation rightly expresses its meaning. The manuscript readings of 
its first word, in te.xt and in comment, vary between aningena, atihgena, 
and amigena. If the word really means ‘immovable,’ i. e. ‘indivisible, 
inseparable,’ we should expect rather aningyena (compare ingya in rule 
76, below) ; and possibly the latter may be the true reading ; but as 
ingti also is an acknowledged word, having the meaning ‘ movable,’ I 
have not ventured to alter the form presented by the manuscript. As 
I have rendered it, the rule would appear to mean only that w'hen to a 
word already compounded an inseparable appendix, for instance a suffix, 
was added, the division would remain as before — as in su-vtratayai, 
pra-padabliyam, and the like — but this is a perfectly simple case, and 
one which hardlv calls for especial attention and determination. The 
commentator’s exposition is as follows; aningcno ’’pajate: aningena vige- 
shalaktskanena avikrishitena : dvayoh saihgaye jute pkrvend 'vagraho bha- 
vati; ‘when a word is farther compounded with an indivisible — that is 
to say, with a modificatory appendage which is not taken apart — and 
there arises a doubt between two, separation is made of the former.’ 
My translation of the rule is founded upon my (somewhat questionable) 
interpretation of this paraphrase. The cited illustrations, however, do 
not at all support it; they are su-kshetnyd : m-g&liiyCi (iv. 3:1. 2), saha- 
-suklav/xkah (vii. 97. 6), m-antardegAh (ix. 5. 37), and su-prajah (iv. 11. 
3). The last three of these arc plain cases of separation of the con- 
stituent last added from the rest of the compound : the first two are 
less unequivocal, since we should rather regard the suffix ya as added 
to suksheira and sugdtu, and the more natural division as being sukske- 
tri-ya, sugatu-yd ;* but neither is yd an aningya suffix, as is shown by 
the next following word, vasu-yd, and the others detailed in rule 30, 
below. The commentator adds a verse of farther exposition, but this 
also throws no additional light upon the matter in hand ; it is dve yatrd, 
'vagrahasthdne purvene 'ti paremi vd: purvend ’’vagirahas talra svkshetri- 
yd sdntardegdk supn-ajdg ca nidarganam ; ‘where there are two places 
for separation by* avagraha, either of the former or of the latter mem- 
ber of a compound, separation is there to be made of the first mem- 
ber: instances are sukshetriyd, sdntardegdk, and suprajdh.’ I do not 
see how this statement can be accepted as a correct one ; for, of the 
compounds consisting of more than two members, the last is even more 
often separated from the first two than the first from the last two : the 
point of division being, except in a very few cases of which the treatise 
takes special note, determined by the history of the double or triple 
compound, upon the principle distinctly laid down in the Vaj. Pr., that 
the member last added is the one which must be separated. Thus, in 

* The Rik pada (i. 97. 2) actually reads sugdtu-gd, although it divides su-kshetriyd 
like our own text. 
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the first four books of the text, we have, upon the one hand, rta-prajata, 
madhu-samdrfa, vi-dyama, prali-abhicarana, mushka-dbarha, brahma- 
-samfita, nu-samnata, avapna-abhikarana, d-utsuryam, d-vynsham, dyvli- 
-pratarana, fiva-abhimarfana, aksha-parajaya, fmd a fva-abhidhdnt ; and, 
on the other hand, sardpa krl, sarupam-karani, sapatna-kshayana, viskan- 
dha-ddshana, sapatna-han, abhimdli-jit, abhifasti-pd, samkalpa-kulmala, 
aynihotra-hut, dkuti-pra, dfdra-eskin, vijeska-krt, abhibkuti (yas, and 
abhimdti-aahas. And in the rare cases where three independent words 
are fused into a compound by a single process, the last one is separated 
from the other two : such are nagha-risha and itiha-dsa (xv. 6. 4). It 
will be difficult, I think, to find any interpretation for our rule which 
shall make it other than a bungling and inaccurate account of the phe- 
nomena with which it professes to deal. To connect aningena in con- 
struction with piirvena, and translate ‘ the former member is separated 
from the rest when it is an indivisible word,’ although it would satisfy 
well enough the requirements of the instances given by the comment- 
ator, would only throw us into new difficulties, for it would require us 
to read aa-rdpakrt as well as sa-anlardega, tu~parnasuvana (v. 4. 2) as 
well as su-kskelriyd, and the like.* 

rT^ ^ U U 

13. Dhd is separated, when a taddhita-suWLX. 

As instances of the separation of the secondary sufBx dhd from the 
themes to which it is attached, the commentor cites catuh-dhd : retah (x. 

10. 29), aahta-dhd : y-uklah (xiii. 3. 19), nava-dhd : kitdh (xiii. 4. 10), and 
dvddafa-dhd (vi. 1 1 3. 3) : in the same manner is treated mitra-dhd, at 

11. 6. 4, for which the Vajasaneyi-Sanhiti, in the corresponding passage 
(xxvii. 5), has mitra-dheye. On the other hand, the text offers a single 
exception to the rule, vipvddhd (vi. 85. 3), which neither the Pratiga- 
khya nor its commentary notices : it is accented on the penult, while 
all the other compounds with dhd accent the suffix itself. 

The commentator adds; vyatyayasvagraddirghebhyo dJidpratyaye na 
avagraho hhavati; ‘ the sufiix dhd does not sufifer separation after . . . (?), 
sva, yrat, and a long vowel.’ The words svadhd and fraddkd, into 
which the root dhd enters as last member, are here referred to, and 


* The best way, it seems to me, of saving the credit of our PratijSkhya as re- 
gards its treatment of the subject of double composition in these two rules, will bo 
to regard rule 10 as equivalent to Vaj. Pr. v. 7 ; understanding upajale as meaning 
simply ‘added to,’ whether by prefixion or suifixion, and parena as signifying “the 
later (i. e. the last added) constituent:’ and then farther, taking rule 12 to be added 
in limitation of 10, and to mean: ‘when, however, the addeil constituent is incapa- 
ble of being separated, the division remains as before.’ It might well enough be 
thought that, in such eases of prefixion as avira-han (from vira han), or in such 
cases of suffixion as su viratd, vdd/iu-ya, pari vataarina, vi irtsd, etc., the addition 
of another element virtually fused the prior compound into one word, and would 
be umlerstood as annulling its division by ^vagraia, unless some direction was 
given to the contniry. This interpretation, however, would be contrary to the 
authority of the commentator, would require ns to understand parena and purvena 
in a different from their usual sense, and would convict rule 11 of being an interpo- 
latinn, made since the misinterpretation of rule 10. 
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perhaps godhA (iv. 3. 6) ; but to what the first item in the enumeration 
refers, I have not succeeded in discovering. 

The kindred suffix da remains always attached to the theme to which 
it belongs. 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 27) forbids the separation of dh& from a numeral, 
but allows it in other cases : it would read caturdha, ashtadka, etc., in 
pada. The usage of the Rik pada-text also does not entirely corres- 
pond with that of the Athan'an in regard to the same sufBx : thus the 
former has bahudhA, while the latter separates bahu-dha. 

n 11 

14. Also ird, when it ends in d. 

The commentator’s examples are deva-trA : ca : Icrnuhi (v. 1 2. 2), and 
purn-trA : te : ranvatam (vi. 126. 1); and his counter-examples, of ira 
inseparable, are yatra : dei'Ah : amrtam (ii. 1. 5), and tatra : amrtasya : 
cakskanam (v. 4. 3). 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 9) declares trA separable, and, as our treatise might 
just as well have done, regards tra as excluded by the designation of 
the form of the separable suffix as trA. The usage of the Rikjoada is 
also the same with that taught in our rule. Doubtless it is the charac- 
ter of the forms to which tra is attached, as being pronominal roots, 
that prevents its separation from them, rather than anything in the 
suffix itself. The ablative suffix tas is not separated, even when it fol- 
lows a word having an independent status in the language, as in abhitas. 

u 'iH u 

15. Also thd, when it is combined with a polysyllable. 

The commentator’s examples are rtu-tha : vi : cakshate (ix. 10. 26), 
fiAma-tha : sa : manyeta (xi. 8. 7) ; and his counter-examples are adha : 
yathA : nah (xviii. 3. 21), and tathA : tat : ague (v. 29. 2). Here, again, 
it is evidently not the length of the words to which the suffix is ap- 
pended, as monosyllables or polysyllables, that determines its separa- 
bility, but the character of the former as pronominal roots and of the 
latter as nominal themes. 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 12) details the words after which tkA is separable. 

U Uu 

16. Also tara and tama. 

The commentator cites, as instances of these suffixes with separable 
character, madhoh : asmi : madhu-tarah : viadughAt ; madhumat-tarah 
(i. 34. 4), ut-tamah : asi : oshadkinAm (e. g. vi. 15. 1), ahAm : asmi : ya- 
cah-tamah (vi. 39. 3), and vrna'm : ca : bkAgavat-tamah (ii. 9. 2). He 
adds, according to his usual method of introducing counter-examples : 
taratamayoh ili kim artkam, ‘ why does the rule say tara and tama P 
and gives the counter-examples agvatarasya (iv. 4. 8) and afvataryah 
(viii. 8. 22). The citation of these words in this manner, as if they were 
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excluded by the very form of the rule itself from falling under its ope- 
ration, suggests as the true reading and interpretation of the rule tara- 
tamapoh, ‘ iara and tama when unaccented,’ giving to the indicatory 
letter p the same force which it has as appended to the same suffixes by 
Panini (e. g. v. 3.56,57). My copy of the manuscript, indeed, gives 
me everywhere taratamayoh ; but, considering the small difference be- 
tween y and p when hastily formed, I cannot be confident that the 
Hindu scribe did not mean to write the latter letter. But, in the first 
place, I find it very hard to admit that our Prati^akhya would thus use 
an indicatory letter as an essential and determinative part of one of its 
rules, without giving anywhere any explanation of its value. Other 
such appendages to a suffix, corresponding with those which Panini 
employs, are, it is true, elsewhere found in the treatise : thus we have 
(iv. 20) tatil, where the I indicates that the syllable preceding the suffix 
has the accent ; also malu, vatu, and vasu, whose appended u is intended 
to show that the suffix receives an augment (agama) n in the strong 
ca.ses, and takes the feminine ending i ; and the particles u and su are 
called, with Panini, un and mn, to distinguish them from the exclama- 
tion u and the case-ending su : but the appended letters are nowhere 
used as significant. Again, we should expect that the p, if used at all, 
would be applied to each suffix, and that the rule would read tarapta- 
mopoh (compare Pan. i. 1. 22), which is certainly not its form in the 
manuscript. Finally, the admission of the indicatory letter, with its 
Paninean signification, would not make the rule complete and accurate, 
as stating the usage of ourpada-text with regard to the suffixes in ques- 
tion; for, on the one hand, we have ratham-lard (e. g. viii, 10. 13), and 
the prepositional comparatives pra-tardm (e. g. v. 1. 4), vi-tardm (v. 12. 
4), and sam-taram (vii. 16. 1); and, on the other hand, there are cases 
in which the unaccented endings are not separated from the themes to 
which they are attached, and one of these eases is even noted and 
specified by the commentator. The latter's discussion of the rule is 
fuller than usual, as he seems, for once, to feel the necessity of doing 
something to supply the deficiencies of his text ; but his effort is only 
partially successful, and moreover, liis language is so mutilated by the 
manuscript that I can make it out but imperfectly. He first asks why 
the separation of tara and tama is not made also in katard and katamd, 
yatard and yatamd (to which we may add itara and dntara), and an- 
swers netd.uche [nai 'tdu stas?^ taratamdv anydv etdv akdrddi pratya- 
ydu : angasyd ’trd ^dimdtram u fishyate lupyate param : svarddi pra- 
ty ay dv etdu padatvarh nd^tra fishy ate ; ‘these are not tara and tama, 
but other suffixes, commencing with a [viz. atara, atamai\ : in the de- 
rivatives in question, the first portion of the theme remains, but the 
last is dropped [i. e. yatara=y -f atara etc.] : these are two suffixes with 
initial vowel : capability of standing as separate padas is not taught of 
them.’ This distinction of the suffixes as applied to pronominal roots 
from those applied to other themes is evidently artificial and false : the 
difference is that the roots themselves are not, like derivative themes, 
detachable from the suffixes appended to them — as we have seen to be 
the case under the two preceding rules. The commentator, changing 
his subject, then goes onto s&y yotamah pratishedho vaktavyah ; ‘the 
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word gotama must be noted as an exception to the rule and he cites 
the passage in which it occurs : ya'u : gdtamam : dvathah (iv. 29. 6) ; 
adding, by way of explanation, samjnayam, rudhipahdo dha tamd'trd 
'natifayane: asamdnah samudradts iasman netyati gotamak. I have 
not succeeded in restoring this verse so as to translate it, but so much 
of it as applies to gotama may be pretty clearly understood : the word, 
as a proper name, is one of common currency, a samjfia, or specific ap- 
pellation employed without reference to its etymology, and its suffix 
tama has no superlative signification; hence there is a propriety in 
treating it otherwise than as an ordinary superlative. 

There yet remains one word in the Atharvan, viz. uttara, whose treat- 
ment by the pada-text requires an exposition which the Pratigakhya 
omits. While uttama is always divided — thus, ul-tama — the compara- 
tive is variously treated, being sometimes divided and sometimes left 
without avagraha. The Vaj. Pr. (v. 2) takes special note of this irregu- 
larity, declaring a word formed with tara or lama not separable when 
opposed in meaning to ‘ south that is, when meaning ‘north’ — this 
being, as we may suppose, another ease of samjfia. This principle is 
so far followed in our text that the word is never divided when it has 
the meaning ‘north:’ but -it is also left without avagraha in quite a 
number of passages* where it has its own proper signification ‘ upper,’ 
or the naturally and regularly derived ones ‘superior,’ ‘remoter,’ or 
‘ later.’ I can only suppose that the true principle which should deter- 
mine the separation or non-separation was misunderstood and misapplied 
by the constructors of our jjada-text. 

M II 

17. Also mant. 

The illustrations chosen by the commentator from among the very 
numerous examples of this rule presented in the Atharvan text are 
madhu-mat (e. g. i. 34. 3) and go-mat (xviii. 3. 61). Exceptions are 
noted farther on, in rule 47. 

The Yaj. Pr. (v. 8) states the principle more broadly, including to- 
gether all possessive suffixes ; among them, most of those which form 
the subject of our next rule. 

^ II II 

18. Also a taddhita beginning with v. 

The commentator cites as examples atri-vat : vah : krimayah : hanmi : 
kanva-vat : jamadagni-vat (ii. 32. 3), rfa-v&nam (vi. 36. 1), satya-vanam 
(iv. 29. 1, 2), afva-vAn (vi. 68. 3), anji-vam (viii. 6. 9), kega-vah (viii. 6. 
23),f marta-vatsam (viii. 6. 26), a-vayam (viii. 6. 26), and vadhu-yam 


* They are as follows: iilS. 6. iv. 22. 6. v. 28. 10. vi. 16. 4; 118.3; 1.34.2. viii. 
2. 15. xi. 8. 18. xii. 1. 64. 

f The MS. next gives r&nvatah, which I have not succeeded in identifying with 
any word in the Atharvan text. 
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(xiv. 1. 29). He must have been noddinpf vphen he added the last three 
■words, of which the third has no suffix beginning with v, and the two 
others are not formed by suffixes, but by composition. He goes on to 
say vijno prathhedho vaklavyah, bnt what is to be understood in, or 
from, vijno, I do not see : the cases of irregular absence of separation 
by avagraha which he adduces are druvayah : vi-baddhuh (v. 20. 2), 
ubhayavinam (v. 25. 9), and the three words, of kindred character with 
the latter, amayavi, mekhalavt, medhdvt, no one of which is found in 
the Atharvan, although we once have an accusative of the last of them, 
medhdvinam (vi. 108. 4). 

•s 

19. Also gas, with distributive meaning. 

The instances given in the commentary are paru-pah : kalpaya : enam 
(ix. 5. 4), and dhdma-pah : slhdtre : rejante : vi-krtdni : rdpa-pah (ix. 9. 
i6); the counter-examples, showing that pas is only separable when dis- 
tributive, are ankupah (vi. 82. 3) and kindpdh (e. g. iii. 17. 5) — cases 
which it was very unnecessary to cite, since their suffix, if they have 
one, is pa, not pas. 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 9) marks pas, along with other secondary suffixes, as 
separable. 

rllirlf^ U ^^0 u 

20. Also idti. 

Pknini (e. g. iv. 4. 142) calls the suffix tdti by the same name, tdlil, 
the appended I signifying, as has been already noticed, that the syllable 
preceding the suffix is accented. The Vaj. Pr., in its corresponding 
rule (v. 9), calls it simply tdti. 

The commentator illustrates with the two passages mahydi : arishta- 
-tdtaye (iii. 5. 5), and haoishmantam : md ; vardhaya : jyeshtha-tdtaye (vi. 
39. 1). 

The related suffix td is never separated from the theme to which it is 
appended : tva forms the subject of rule 26, below. 

II 

21. Also dyu, after ubhaya. 

The commentator cites the examples uhhaya-dynh : abhi-eti (i. 25. 4) 
and ubhaya-dyuh : upa : haranti (viii. 10. 21), and the counter-example 
yah : anyedyuh (i. 25. 4) ; which are the only cases (except a repetition 
of the phrase in i. 25. 4 at vii. 116. 2) presented in our text of deriva- 
tives — or, more properly, of compounds — formed with dyu or dyus. 
The name dyubh or dyubhi, which our treatise gives to the latter, is 
a strange one, and not supported by anything in P^nini ; indeed, the 
latter seems never to use bh as an indicatory letter ; the general grammar 
forms ubhayadyus with the suffix dyus, and anyedyus and its numerous 
kindred (see the Bobtlingk-Roth lexicon, under dyus, or Pan. v. 3, 22) 
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with the suffix edyume : one is tempted to conjecture that the authors 
of our system may have regarded dym in these compounds as a con- 
traction for the instrumental plural dyubhis. The reading of the word 
is well assured, not only by the text and comment, but also by a cited 
verse with which the commentator closes his exposition : it reads anyasyd 
dyubhi tv etvam syad anyo vd dyahbkir ishyate : lopa edyubhi cd 'ntyasyo, 
siddho vd 'yam punar dyubhi. This evidently has to do with the forma- 
tion of anyedyua, accounting for the e which precedes the suffix : but I 
can offer no entirely satisfactory restoration of the text. 

^\\\^\\ 

22. Also mdtra. 

This is most palpably a rule which has its ground in the observed 
phenomena of the general language, and not in those of the Atharva- 
Veda ; for although, in the later language, mdtra came to be used in 
such a mode and sense as to give some ground for its treatment as a suf- 
fix, it is in the Atharvan nothing but a noun, and even enters into com- 
position only with ati, forming the adjective atimdtra, ‘ above measure, 
excessive.’ The commentator cites, in illustration of the rule, the two 
passages in which this compound occurs, namely ati-mdtram : avardhanta 
(v. 19. 1) and ye : dtmdnam : ati-mdtram (viii. 6. 13). 

II II 

23. Also ddnim, after vipja. 

The commentator cites, as example and counter-example, vifva-ddnim 
(e. g. vii. 73. II) and taddntm (e. g. x. 8. 39), the only two Atharvan 
words which are formed with this suffix. Here, again, is an instance of 
a suffix remaining attached in pada to a pronominal root, while it is 
separated from a nominal theme (compare under rules 14-16). 

m II 11 

24. Also maya, excepting after s. 

A single example of the separation of the suffix maya is cited in the 
commentary, viz. gaka-mayam : dhuntam (ix. 10. 25) ; and also a single 
example of its non-separation, when following a theme ending in s, viz. 
onah ; manasmayam (xiv. 1. 12). 

% oqflRIrr II ll 

25. Also ka, after a consonant. 

Words in which the suffix ka is appended to a consonant are not at 
all frequent in the Atharvan ; the commentator brings up two cases, viz. 
avat-kam (ii. 3. 1) and ejat-kdh (v. 23. 7), and I have noted but two 
others, viz. manah-kam (vi. 18. 3) and aniyah-kam (x. 8. 25). As eoun- 
ter-examples, where the same suffix, following a vowel, is left attached 

VOL. VII. 67 
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in pada to its theme, he gives us tundikah (viii. 6. 5) and fipavitnuidh 
(v. 23. 7). Such formations occur by scores in our text.* 

^ \\^\\\ 

26. Also tva, in a word accented on the final syllable. 

The instances cited by the commentator of the occurrence of this com- 
mon sufBx are maJii-ivd' : kdsmai (iv. 2. 4), amrta-tvdm : dnafuh (ix. 10. 
1), and fucayah : cuci-tvdm (xii. 3. 28). As counter-example, to show that 
the tva is separated only when it receives the accent, is cited dditih : 
jdnitvam (vii. 6. 1 : the Rik pada, in the corresponding passage [i. 89. 
10], has jdni-tvam) ; and this is the only word of the kind which the 
text contains, for at ii. 28. 3, where the edition reads jdnitvdh, all the 
manuscripts have janitrdk. The commentator adds a verse respect- 
ing his counter-example, as follows : janitvam aditeh param, ne 'ngyate 
krjjanaparatah : itvo vd sydj janas iena padatvam nd 'tra fishyate: this 
informs us that janitva following aditi is not to be treated as separable, 
as being formed from the rootjan by the suffix itva, which is not taught 
to be an ending capable of constituting an independent joada. He then 
proceeds to ask the question iha kasmdt samdso na bkavati : ekaja : tvam : 
• mahi : tvam ; ‘ why is there no combination in the passages ekaja tvdm 
(iv. 31.3: p. eka-ja : tvdm) and maid tvdm (not found in AV.) ; and he 
answers by a verse, from the authority, doubtless, which had suggested 
to him the query ; ekaja tvam mahi tvam ca tad vbhayaih samasyate [i& 
'bhayam na samasyate?]: dmantrilam layoh pdrvam yushmada[s?) tvam 
param padam ; ‘ in neither of the phrases ekaja tvam and mahi tvam is 
there a combination ; the former word is there a vocative, and the latter 
is tvam from yushmad.’ It is clearly a work of supererogation on the 
part of the commentator to explain such self-evident matters. But he 
is not content even with this ; he continues “ why is not agrepitva sepa- 
rated 3” — that is to say, I presume, why is it not divided agrepi-tva, in- 
stead of agre-pitva ? — and he again <ates a verse r taddhite ’vagrahah 
gisktflh padatvam nd 'tra fishyate : pibates tarn nibodhata itvam chanda- 
sam ishyate ; ‘separability is taught only of taddhitas ; division into 
separate padas is not taught of this case ; note that the word comes 
from the root pd, ‘to drink,’ with the Vedic suffix itva.' But, even 
were this exposition in itself worth giving, the word to which it relates 
does not occur in the Atharvan, nor — judging from its non-appearance 
in the Bbhtlingk-Roth lexicon — ^in any other of the known Vedic texts. 
We could wish that our commentator had reserved his strength for 
points where its exertion would have done us some service. 

The suffix tra, which appears in the single word sanskrtatrd to fill 
the office of tva, is in our yxida-text (iv. 31. 4) left inseparable, while the 
Rik, in the corresponding passage (vi. 28. 4), interposes the avagraha 
before it. Taya, in eatushtaya (x. 2. 3), is not separated from its theme. 
Of td, notice has been taken under rule 20. 


* For example, in the first eight books, £rom which alone I have excerpted them, 
at 12.2; 8. 6-9,9; 11.5-, 28.4; 34.2. u. 8.1; 24.1,2; 26.5. iii. 11.2; 23.4. T. 
18.8. vt29.3; 43.1; 8S. S', 121.4. Tii.5«;6. vifi.6; 19, 21 (M*). 
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27. Krtva is combined or not, according to its appearance as 
an independent word or otherwise. 

Krtvas occurs but three times in the Atharvan : twice it is treated as 
an independent word, both it and the preceding numeral having an ac- 
cent ; once it is combined with the numeral, the latter losing its separate 
accent, and it is then separated by amgraha from it. The commentator 
cites all the passages, as follows : calur : namak : ashta-kr'tvah : bhava’- 
ya : d&fa : kftvah (xi. 2. 9), and trih : sapta, : Jc^tvah (xii. 2. 29). After 
this, having not yet recovered from the impulse which made him so 
fertile of exposition under the foregoing rule, he continues : nanv evam : 
kaiham : vyavasthitena vikalpena vAgabdena pratipaditatvat ; ‘ now then, 
how is it ? since a diversity of usage is taught respecting the word, by 
the use of the term vd P and he makes repty in a lengthy citation from 
his metrical authority, which wanders at the end far beyond the limits of 
the subject in hand : karoter dagasaptahkyam tvagabdah krd vidMyate : 
tankhydya anuddltdya ashta^abdat xamasyate : udattad dafasapte 'ty 
evam purvena vigrahah : dfiaparyanlds taddhitd ye te ‘shte vd h’agraho 
bhavet : ato ’nyena padatve ‘pi yuvatyddishu taddkitam : dhdtrdthdtdtili- 
[asiddnimtaratamomaiup : vamdtradyubhi ketvdpi mayakrtveshv avagra- 
hah. In the last verse we have an enumeration of all the suffixes thus 
far treated of as separable. 

^ a tt 

28. Jddya etc. are also separable. 

As instances of the use of jdtiya, the commentator gives us patu-ja- 
ttya, mrdu-jdttya, pandita-jdttya, and fobhand-jdtiya : none of these 
words, however, nor any other compounds with the same final member, 
are to be met with in the Atharvan text. The general grammar also 
treats yd/fya as a suffix, and Panini’s scholiasts (under v. 3. 69) give, as 
an example of its use, the first of the instances of our commentator. 
The latter ferther cites, to fill out the gana of the rule, some of the 
compounds of dheya, viz. bhdga-dkeyam (e. g. vi. 111. 1), rupa-dheyam 
{rupa-dheydni: ii. 26. 1), and nama-dheyam (vii. 109. 6). What other 
frequently occurring final members of compounds it may have pleased 
the authors of our treatise to regard as suffixes, and to include in this 
gana, I do not know,: I have noted no actual suffixes as needing to be 
comprehended in it 

II ii 

29. Also a suffix commencing with y and preceded by a vowel, 

in a desiderative form ; namely, in participles, denominatives, 
and desiderative adjectives. ’ 

Not one of the technical terms used in this rule is known to me to 
occur elsewhere than in the grammatical language of our treatise. One 
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of them, Met, we have had at another place (iii. 18), and in such a 
connection as to show that it is employed to designate the whole class 
of words to which this rule applies ; the others, then, are specifications 
under it, or a classified statement of the cases which it includes. The 
same thing is indicated by the commentator, who paraphrases as follows : 
y&d&v ickay&m svarat avagraJio bhnvati karma? etc. Karmanama, 
then, I have without much hesitation rendered by ‘ participle and 
tanmanin seems to me to mean ‘implying the making or doing of that 
which the theme indicates,’ and so to be applicable to such words as 
fatruyanii, aykayanti, where the signification is not simply desidera- 
tive : but of this I do not feel altogether confident, and I have at one 
time sought in the word a designation of the middle participles having 
the termination mana ; prepsu I think must belong to such derivative 
adjectives as devayu, ^ravasyu. The commentator, as usual, fails to 
give us any light upon these points ; he only cites, as instances of the 
separable suffixes to which the rule relates, adhvari-yatum (i. 4. 1), 
agha-yuk (e. g. iv. 3. 2), vrsha-yamanah (ii. 5. 7), and fatru-yatim : abhi 
(iii. 1. 3) : and farther, as counter-examples, tat : sis&sati (xiii. 2. 14), to 
show that no desiderative suffix is separable unless beginning with y ; 
and yena : fravasyavah (iii. 9. 4), to show that the suffix beginning with 
y must not be preceded by a consonant. 

The V^j. Pr. has a con-esponding rule (v. 10), but more briefly ex- 
pressed. 

O O 

80. Also yd, when combined with vasu, ava, svapna, sumna, 
and sddhu. 

AVhy this rule should be necessary, after the one which precedes it, 
and which would include all the cases to which it is intended to apply, 
I find it difficult to see. It can hardly be that it was meant to exclude 
•uch words as gii-kshetriya, su-gatuyA, since these have been otherwise 
provided for (see under rule 12, above) : more probably, forms like 
mithuya (e. g. iv. 29. 7) and urviyA (e. g. v. 12. 5) are to be regarded as 
its counter-examples. The Vfij. Pr. (v. 20) also does a like work of 
supererogation in reference to sundry words of its text. The com- 
mentator repeats the words, but gives nothing of the context of the 
passages in which they occur : they are vasu-yA (iv. 33. 2), ava-yd, (ii. 35. 
\\ avapna-ya (v. 7. 8), sumna^yA (vii. 55. 1), and sAdhu-ya (x. 4. 21). 
The second of them is classed with the rest only by a blunder, since it 
is evidently avayas, the irregular nominative singular of ava-yaj, and 
ought to be written by the jwdo-text ava-yah, instead of ava-ya. 

The comment closes with another verse : pancAi 'va 'vagrahAn Aha 
yAfabde pAkatayanah : antodattah padatvajh ca vibhaklyarthe bhavet tu 
yA ; ‘ 5&ka^yana motions five cases in which ya suffers separation by 
avagraha : it is accented as final, and stands as an independent element, 
when used as a case-ending.’ I am by no means confident that I have 
correctly interpreted the lasit line. 
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31. Also bhis, bhydm, and bhyas. 

As illustrations, the commentary ftirnishes panea-hhih : anyuli-bhih 
(iv. 14. 7), uru-bkyAm : te : ashthivad-bhyam. : pArshni-bhyam : pra-pad&- 
bhyAm (ii. 33. 5), and asthi-bhyah : te : majja-bhyah : snAva-bhyah : dha- 
mani-bkyah (ii. 33. 6). The case-ending bhyam, as in twbhyam and as- 
mabkyam, is not treated as separable. 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 13) puts our rules 31 and 33 into one, declaring a 
case-ending beginning with bh separable, when following a short vowel 
or a consonant. This would teach the division iu-hhyam, asma-bhyam, 
also; but the latter is expressly declared indivisible in another rule (v. 
35), and the former was perhaps overlooked. 

II 

32. Also su. 

The commentator’s instances are anha-su (vi. 35. 2), ap-su (e. g. i. 4. 
4),* and vayam ; rAja-su (vii. 50. 7). 

The V&j. Pr. (v. 14) combines this rule with rule 34, and says that su 
is separated when its s is not changed to a lingual. 

33. But not after a long vowel. 

This restriction applies to both the two preceding rules : no case-end- 
ing is separable after a long final vowel, whether this be an original long 
final of the theme, or the result of a prolongation according to the rules 
of declension. The commentator instances yAhhih : satyam : bhavati 
(ix. 2. 25), tAbhik : tvam : asniAn (ix. 2. 25), aksMbhyAm : te : nAsikd- 
hhyam : karndbhyAm (ii. 33. 1), gobhyuh : ayvebhyuh (iii. 28. 3), and 
dsu : itarAsu (iii. 10. 4). 

Compare Vaj. Pr. v. 13, as quoted under rule 31, above. 

34. Nor where conversion into a lingual takes place. 

This is an exception under rule 32, applying only to the termination 
su. The two, as was already remarked, are by the V&j. Pr. combined 
into a single rule (v. 14). Our commentator cites prali : tisktha : dik- 
sku (iv. 14. 9), namasyoh : viJcshu : idyah (ii. 2. 1), mAmishtshu : dikshu 
(v. 11.8), marutah : viicshu (viii. 4. 18), yam : ca : vikshu (ix. 5. 19), 
pari .-papya : vikshu (viii. 3. 10), and su-vrjanasu : dikshu (xviii. 1. 46). 


• The MS. adds dup-su, which I have not been able to identify with any Athar- 
van word. Possibly hrt-nt is intended. 
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35. Vans is separated after a short vowel. 

The commentator quotes from the text the examples cakr-van (ii. 35, 
3) and papi-van (xiv. 1. 3), and the counter-example vidv&n (e. g. ii. 1. 
2), and then goes on with a long citation from his metrical authority, 
as follows : apade 'vagrahah fishta ikarena pad&dind : dhaivantae ca 
vas&u hrasvac cakrvdn papivdn iti : upasargasamdse ‘pi vasdv evd 'va- 
grhyale: kikinduvdvigeahena bhule tdbhydm vidhiyate : vasusvdrtke tayo 
tubdham bahulam chandasi 'ti ca : vd tayoh krtoh samdsdc ed 'pajdyeta 
vastutah: avakdre padatvaih na purvendi 'vd 'vagrhyate: ahrasve 'pi 
padatvam sydt prdpias tatrd 'py avagrahaTi: ahrasve chdndasatvdt tu 
rutvam dhur manishinah. The meaning of some of these lines is very 
clear, and they are seen to cover the ground of our present rule and of 
the two following : others are obscure, and need emendation before they 
can be intelligently rendered. 

The V4j. Pr. gives but one rule (v. 11) respecting the separation of 
the snfiBx of the perfect participle, combining together the specifications 
and counter-specifications of the three rules of our treatise. 

llH» 

86. And that, even when the form is combined with a prepo- 
sition. 

The cited illustrations are pareyi-vdnsam (xviii. 1. 49), pravifi-vdhsam 
(iv. 23. 1), jakshi-vdnsah : papi-vdnsah (vii. 97. 3), and uttasthi-vdnsah 
(vi. 93. 1). The same words (excepting jakskivdnsah, perhaps omitted 
by the carelessness of the copyist) were found cited under i. 88, and it 
is probably their association there which has caused the inclusion among 
them here of the two forms from simple roots, which are of no value 
as regards the matter now under treatment. But for this rule, we might 
expect pra-vifivdnsam, ut-tasthivdnsam, and so on, like pra-vishtam, 
nt-tishthatah, etc. And yet, the separation as here taught is not dis- 
cordant with the general principle that the last added member shall be 
the one which receives avagraha, since we may more properly regard 
the participial suflix as combined with the root after the latter’s compo- 
sition with its prefix than before : were ta a separable suffix, we should 
doubtless also have pravig-ia, utthi-ta, and the like. 

3CrFRT!Tmf^ H ^'5 u 

87. But the preposition is separated, when the suffix shows 
no V. 

That is to say, when the suffix is contracted into usk, in the weak 
forms of declension, it is no longer separable, and the avagraha remains 
where it was before, between the preposition and the verb ; as in the 
forms cited by the commentator, d-gagmuskah : anu-mate (ii. 26, 2), and 
vagd : pra-dadushe : duhe (xii. 4. 35). He adds a verse ygdd prasdra- 
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Tiam tasya padatvam ne 'shyate tada : p&rvena 'vagrahah siddho yatas 
iaj jiyate padam ; ‘when the sufBx suffers contraction, its capability of 
standing as an independent pada is not taught : the former constituent 
then maintains the avagraha, as having a superior right to it (?).’ 

38. Samanta is divided, when it has the sense of completion. 

The commentator gives us, as instances of the separable compound, 
pushkarinih : s&mantAh (iv. 34. 5 etc.), and sam-agrah : sdm-antah : bha- 
ydsam (vii. 81. 4) ; and, as instance of the separable compound, ydtha ; 
vrkshMii : libujd : samantam (vi. 8. 1). But how the word has the sense 
of completion any more in the two former cases than in the latter, I 
quite fail to perceive. The commentator adds a farther exposition, 
which puts the distinction upon a safer, though still an arbitrary, ground : 
samantam sarvaio'rtke ‘ntodattam nd 'vagrkyaie, ddyuddtiam avagrhyate : 
phrandrthjam pushkarinih samantdh; 'samantam, having the sense of 
sarvatas, ‘wholly,’ and accented on the final, does not suffer avagraha; 
when accented on the first, and having the sense of completion, it suffers 
avagraha, as in pushkaririth samantdh.’ 

&5FP57T cnrrrMrr %rrii^hi 

39. The prepositions vi and sam are separated from the root 
an, when the word formed is a name of the breath. 

We should have expected this rule to be stated the other way; 
namely, that the root an was not separated from pra and apa (in the 
compounds praria and apdna, which are always thus written in pada, 
without division). This would, on the one hand, be theoretically pref- 
erable, since the general rules for division would lead us to expect the 
^joda-readings pra-dna, apa-dna, vi-dna, and sam-dna, and we therefore 
ought to have the first two denied, rather than the last two ratified, by 
a special rule : and, on the other hand, it would be practically more 
accurate, since uddna, which occurs in the combination vydna-uddndu, 
is doubtless a separable compound, and is in fact so regarded by the 
commentator, under rule 42 below. Why prana and apdna should not 
also be divided, it is far from easy to see. 

The commentator gives us the examples vi-dnah : dyuh (xviii. 2. 46), 
and sam-dnam : asmin : kah (x. 2. 13). To show that it is only after vi 
and sam that the avagraha takes place before an, he brings up the coun- 
ter-example prdnah : apdnah (xviii. 2. 46) ; and, to show that the com- 
pound must be a name of the breath, he cites samdnam : astu : vo : ma- 
nah (vi. 64. 3). The specification prdridkhyd cet, however, is after all 
pleonastic, since the adjective samdna, ‘ resembling, like, accordant,’ is 
from sa -f- mdna, not sam -|- dna. 

The Kik and White Yajus treat the word prana in the same manner 
as our text : apdna does not appear to occur in the former Veda, and 
in the latter it is (Vaj. Pr. v. 33, comm.) separable. Compare also VSj. 
Pr. V. 36, which deals with samdna. 
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40. Also are separated Mmya and a repeated word. 

This is a strange nile. In the first place, the Atbarva-Veda furnishes 
no ground whatever for the treatment of k&mya as a suffix, even though 
it be regarded as such in certain combinations in the general grammati- 
cal system (see Pa^ iii. 1. 9 etc.). We find it only in such compounds 
as the commentator instances by citing a^raddk&h : dhana-k&my& (xii. 
2.51) and an'^tam : vitta-kamya (xiL 3. 52), which would fall under 
rule 9 of this chapter without occasioning any difliculty or hesitation. 
In the second place, I can discover no possible reason for combining 
together in one rule things so utterly unconnected and incongruous as 
the occurrence of this suffix and that of words repeated in an emphatic 
or a distinctive sense. The dual termination, however, is our warrant 
that we have not here, as in the case of rules 12 and 13 of the first 
chapter, two rules written and explained together by the commentator. 
The latter cites a single passage containing two words which are &mre- 
dita, viz. bhuyah bkuyah : ^valj-fvah (x. 6. 5 etc.). 

The Vaj, Pr. (v. 18l has the same rule respecting repeated words, 
and calls them (i. 1 46) by the same name. P5nini also employs the 
term ctmredita (e. g. vi. 1. 99) in a kindred sense. 

41. Also iva. 

The commentator cites but a single instance — sal&vrk&nAva (ii. 27, 
5) — of this exceedingly frequent case of combination. The Vij. Pr. 
notes it at v. 18. 

42. Separation is made between two words which are each of 
them separable. 

Or, as the commentator paraphrases it, when two words, themselves 
separable, are combined into a single word, separation of the middle 
member (^parvan) is made. His instances are yat : anjana-abhyaf^anam 
(ix. 6. 11), praja-amxtatvam : uta : dirgham : Ayuh (xi. 1. 34), and vydna- 
-nddn&u : v&k (xL 8. 4) ; to which we might add indefinitely, not only 
copulative compounds, but possessives (e. g. ahrta-yajfiakratuh^ is. 6. 27) 
and others. 

The Vkj. Pr, finds no need of such a rule as this, nor does it seem 
imperatively called for, all possible cases being already disposed of by 
rules 10 and 12, above. Still less is to be seen the necessity of adding 
to it the two which next follow, and which it obviously includes. 

II II 

43. As also, between two compounds. 
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The sole example furnished in the commentary is aghafama-du]}fan- 
sabhydm : karena (xii. 2. 2). 

II II 

44. As also, between a separable word and its repetition. 

The commentator cites instances of repeated words occurring in 
five successive verses of the Atharx'an text, without troubling himself 
about the fact that two of them are not separable : they are kurvattm- 
-kurvatim : eva (ix. 5. 32), samijaiim-samyatim : eva (ix. 5. 33), jnnvaiim- 
-pinvatim : eva (ix. 5. 34), udyatim-iidyatlm : eva (ix. 5. 35), and ahhibha- 
vanttm-abhibhavanttm : eva (ix. 5. 36). He adds a verse : prthayingyasa- 
mase ca madhye kurydd avagrahum : samyatimsamyaiim cdi 'va vydno- 
ddndu nidar^anarn ; ‘separation by avagraha must be made in the 
middle of a compound made up of two severally separable words : 
instances are samyaiim-saihyatim and vydnoddndu' 





45. In vasudhdtara and sahasrasdtama, separation is made after 
va-su and sahasra. 


The passages are cited by the commentator : vasu-dhdtarah ; ca (v, 
27. 6), and sahasra-sdtamd : bhava (iii. 28. 4). It is not without 'reason 
that the Pritiglikhya takes note of these cases ; for, since the suffixes 
tara and tama are separable (by iv. 16), and are plainly the last added 
members, the words they form should read, in pada, vasudhd-iara and 
sakasrasd-tama. Comparatives and superlatives of this particular class, 
however, where the suffixes are appended to root words which directly 
govern the preceding member of the compound, are treated in the same 
manner by the ^da-texts also of the Kik (e. g. ratna-dhdtat/Mm, i. 1. 1) 
and White Yajus, and the latter’s Pr&tigakhya (V. Pr. v. 3), makes spe- 
cial mention of them. The commentator adds : vasudhdtara iii ; vasu- 
ndih dhdtrtarah: shashtkyantena \artkena?^ samdsoh : samdse avagraha 
bhavati : vasuni vd dadhali: vasu-dhdtarah: samdse avagraha bhavati ; 
‘ vasudhdtara : that is, one who is in a high degree a giver {dhdiriara) 
of good things ; composition is made with a form having a genitive 
sense ; the compound suffers avagraha : or, vasudhdtaras, ‘ tliey bestow 
good things the compound suffers avagraha' The only item of value 
derivable from this exposition is that some authorities regarded vasu- 
dhd'tarah as the plural of rasu-dhdtar. It would be, in fact, in its 
Atharvan connection, much more easily interpretable in this manner, 
but that the accent speaks strongly for the other mode of derivation. 
The passage in which it occurs is shown by comparison with the White 
Yajus (xxvii. 15) to be curiously misunderstood and corrupted, and the 
Atharvan vasudhd’tarah corresponds to vasudhd'tamah of the other 
text : w'e may suppose that the former means to give the plural of vasu- 
dhdtar, but gives it the accent which belongs to vasudhd'tama and its 
corresponding comparative vasudhd'tara. The commentator closes his 
treatment of the subject with a verse; smithy dm [sddkdbhydm ca 
von. VII. 68 
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Tcrdantahhyam vihitdu. taddhitau parau : tahhydm, shashfMsamase ca 
purvena 'mgrahah smrtah: ‘after sa and dha (?), as ^^-endings, taddhi- 
tas are declared to follow ; in a compound with these having a genitive 
meaning, the former member is separated by avagraha.' 

46. Suhhishdktama suffers separation by avagraha before tama. 

The commentator cites subhishak-tamah (vi. 24. 2) ; we have also the 
nominative singular masculine at ii. 9. 5. He adds fohhanah bhishak : 
subhishak ; ‘ sa5AisAa^ means propitious physician and then again gives 
a verse: bhishajd hi sufabdo 'yam pumlingena samasyate: upaj&tas 
tamas tasmat purvena [parend.^] 'vagrahah smrtah; ‘here su is com- 
pounded with the masculine bhishaj, and tama is farther appended : 
separation by avagraha is made of the latter.’ 

I can see no reason at all for any such rule as this : the case specified 
is simply one in which the separation by avagraha takes place normally, 
according to the general rules, and a score more of precisely similar 
cases might easily be quoted from the Atharvan text : instances are 
bhdgavat-tama (ii. 9. 2) and bhdgavat-tara (iv. 13. 6), sphdtimdt-tama 
(iii. 24. 6), mrtdmanah-tara (vi. 18. 2), and vrtrahdn-tama (vii. 110. 1). 

The signature of the first section, which closes here, is as follows : 
47 : caturthasya prathamah pddah: caturddhydyibhdskye caturihasya 
prathamah pddah samdptah. We have found but forty-six niles in the 
section, but have remarked one (rule 40) which ought to have been 
divided and counted as two. Possibly two may have been fused to- 
gether in it, in order to allow the commentator’s introduction to the 
chapter to count as a rule, without altering the received number in the 
section : but I have neither been willing to allow the rank of a rule to 
anything in that introduction, nor ventured to divide rule 40 into two 
parts. 

*7^ n u 

47. The suffix mant and its equivalents are not separable 
after t and s. 

The commentator cites in illustration datvati (e. g. iv. 3. 2), garutmdn 
(e. g. iv. 6. 3), marutvdn (e. g. vi. 104. 3), uijasvdn {urjasvantah, vii. 60. 
2), payasvdn (e. g. vii. 73. 5), uryasvati (e. g. iii. 12. 2), and payasvatl 
(e. g. iii. 10. 1). The only consonants other than t and s which are 
found to occur before the sufiix vant are n and n, which allow separa- 
tion ; instances are dsan-vat (vi. 1 2. 2), asthan-vantam (ix. 9. 4), brah- 
man-vatim (vi. 108. 2), etc. The rule is an exception under rule 17 
above; by the V&j. Pr. (v. 8) it is included with the general rule in one 
statement. 

It Ii 

48. ISTor vant, after ya, ta, and eta. 
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The commentator’s examples are yavat : te : abhi : vi-pafyami (xii. 1. 
33), tavat : sam-&itu : indriyam (iii. 22. 5), and etdvat : asya : prdcinam 
(iv. 11. 8); and his counter-examples, which are hardly called for, are 
sunrtA-vat (e. g. v. 20. 6), and apashtha-vai (xiv. 1. 29). This rule, also, 
is included in Vaj. Pr. v. 8, since in each of the words to which it refers 
there is an irregular prolongation of the final vowel of the theme before 
the suffix. 

49. Nor a copulative compound made up of the names of 
divinities. 

The commentator gives pretty nearly the whole series of such com- 
pounds which the text furnishes: they are indrdgni (e. g. i. 35. 4), in- 
dravayu (iii. 20. 6), hhavarudrdu (xi. 2. 14), bhava^arvdu (e. g. iv. 28. 1), 
valaparjanya (x. 4. 16), agntshoma (e. g. i. 8. 2), mitravaruna (e. g. iii. 
4. 4). indrdvarund (e. g. vii. 58. 1), and iiidrdsomd (e. g. viii. 4. l) : to be 
added are only somdrudrdu (e.g. v. 6. 5), itidrdpushand (vi. 3. 1), and 
agndvishnu (vii. 29. 1, 2). A number of verees follow in the comment- 
ary, in the usual corrupt condition of text : devatdndm ika dvandve dir- 
yhatvam yadi^ drfyale: aniiigyam iat^ padam vdcyam, agnishomdu 
nidarfanam : thus much is clear, and is a virtual repetition of our rule, 
but with a restriction to cases in which a long vowel appears at the end 
of the first member of the compound, which requires a specification 
farther on of the single exception indravdyu ; what follows is more ob- 
scure, and I have not been able, with what time I have given to it, to 
restore the text to an intelligible form ; it reads : vdsurdndm dvandve 'py 
avagrhryam katham padam: pdkalyasye 'iigite nityaih yathd satydnrte 
[i. 33. 2] tathd : brahma prajdpatis [xix. 9. 12] tv aha nd 'vagrhyam kadd, 
mna: dnnnah pratishedhap ca vdyoc co 'bhayatah param: indravdyv 
[iii. 20. 6] ddishu katham dirgho yatra tad [naf] drpyate: dvandvamd- 
trenashedastvam ahordtre nidarcanam. 

The rule of the Vtlj. Pr. (v. 28), which includes also our rules 50 and 
52, is to the effect that dual copulative compounds whose first members 
end in a vowel are not separable. 

^ II II 

50. Nor one which shows a long vow^el before an initial con- 
sonant of the latter member of the compound. 

The instances furnished by the commentator are ishtdpurtam (e. g. ii. 
12. 4), pitdputrdu (vi. 112. 2), hasdnmddu (xiv. 2. 43), dydvdprthivl 
(e. g. ii. 1. 4), dydvdhhhmt (xviii. 1. 31), and uehdsdnaktd (e. g. v. 12. 6). 
To these I add cundsird (iii. IT. 5), surydnidxdu (iii. 29. 5*), surydean- 
draniasdu (vi. 28. 3), and yajndyajhiynm (viii. 10. 13). To the same 
class, of dvundvas exempt from division, belongs prunr'rpunau (e. g. ii. 16. 
1), although it does not show the peculiarities of form which this rule 


* yad. 


anityat. 


* In the edition, suryam^ is a misprint. 
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demands, and therefore ought to he made the subject of a special pre- 
cept : our treatise-makers and their commentator, apparently, have over- 
looked it. A single counter-example the commentator give.s, viz. sa- 
tyanrte iti satya-anrte (i. 33. 2). He adds a verse ; ir&mivajmrohhyag^ 
ea prukrlya dirgka eva sah: hrasvasya yatra dtrgliatvam, *a dvandvo 
na 'vagrhyate ; ‘after ira, amiva. and purah [avagraka comes in], for 
in those cases the vowel is long by nature ; but where a short vowel is 
lengthened, there no division by avagraka takes place.’ This is a very 
blundering statement, so far as concerns the instances given in the 
first pada: purah, of course, could form no copulative compound; 
amiva forms none such in the Atharvan, and it also, though a femi- 
nine with a long final vowel, as a separate word, always shortens its 
final in composition {amiva-calana, e. g. i. 28. 1; amtva-han, e. g. RV. 
i. 18. 2) ; ira, too. is found only in the compound ir&-kshlra {%. 10. 6), 
which is not copulative. 

The implication of dvandva from the preceding rule seems clearly 
made by the particle ca in this rule, and is supported by the connection 
as shown by the two following rules; the commentator, also, inserts 
dvandvanya after ya-^ya in his paraphrase. Such compounds, then, as 
vifvanara, gvavrk, virudh, sukara, etc., which are left undivided in the 
yxida-text on account of the irregularly protracted final of their first 
members, must be left to fall into the general garia of rule ,54. 

61. Nor shodagin, on account of the interfusion of the two 
members of the compound. 

Or, it may be, ‘on account of doubt’ — that is to say, of doubt as to 
the form to which the constituents should be restored, their mode of 
combination being an entirely anomalous one. It is to be observed, 
however, that our treatise has itself (at i. 63) given special directions 
as to how shat and following daga are combined together, so that to the 
student of the Prati 9 akhya the ^da-reading shat-daga ought to occa- 
sion no diflSculty. That the rule reads shodagi instead of shodaga is 
surprisirig, since both words (each in but a single passage) occur in the 
text: the commentator cites them, as follows : ishtdpurtasya : shodagam 
(iii. 29. 1), shodagi : sapta-rdirah (xi. 7. 11). 

The Vaj. Pr. mentions shodaga in a rule (v. 37) containing a long 
list of indivisible words. 

II II 

52. Nor ahordtre. 

The commentator’s illustrations are ahordtrahhy&m : nakshatrehhyah 
(vi. 128. 3), and ahordtre idam (rrumnh (xi. 6. 5). The Yaj. Pr. includes 
the word in the same rule with shodaga (v. 37). 

There is nothing in the character of either ahordtre or shodaga, so 
far as I can discover, which should withdraw them from the action of 
rule 50, and render their separate mention necessary. 


• MS.Wd®. 
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53. Nor the root anc: nor former constituents of a compound. 

It is, if possible, even more surprising here than at rule 40 to find 
two so utterly heterogeneous matters put together in the same rule. 
We cannot suppose that the commentator would combine them, in 
statement and in exposition, unless he regarded them as composing a 
single precept; but, on the other hand, we liave not the same wairant 
here as in the former case that his division is a correct one : there is 
nothing in the form of the rule which would absolutely forbid its simple 
division into two parts, without further change — although we should, in 
that ease, expect rather ancatau than aficoti. 

As illustrations of the inseparability of the root aUc, we have given 
us pracih (e. g. v. 28. 11), pratiri (e. g. iii. 27. 3), and udicih (e. g. xii. 1. 
31). All the compoiinds with this root are treated as indivisible by our 
pada-text: the Vaj. Pr. also (v. 30) declares the root inseparable, with 
exception (v. 19) of a single derivative. 

To show that, when new members are added to a compound, the 
existing division by avagraha of their former raembei’s is given up, the 
commentator instances famtati-bhih : arishtatali-bhih (iv. 13. 5): com- 
pare arishta-tataye, cited above, under rule 20. The principle has been 
already sufficiently illustrated in these notes, under rule 10. The Vaj. 
Pr. has nothing corresponding to this part of our rule, which is, in fact, 
virtually superfluous, since the directions already given for the separa- 
tion of a newly-added member might be understood as involving the 
suspen.sion of the ancient division. 

The commentator ends with a verse which seems to say precisely the 
opposite of the rule of his text: yatro 'bke pratividkye te upajalamja~ 
ram ca yat, jarata ^vagrahah kdrya rksamabhyam nidarpanam ; ‘when 
both members are severally separable, both the newly-added and the 
ancient, separation by avagraha is to be made of the ancient one : an 
instance is rk-samabhy&tn.' But this is mere nonsense, as it stands, the 
word cited being a case where the last-appended element is inseparable, 
as following a long vowel (see rule 33, above), and where, therefore, the 
division must be suffered to remain between the two original constitu- 
ents of the compound. If the theme of declension had been ri-s&man, 
instead of rksama, we should have an instrumental dual rksama-bhy&m, 
which would be a true illustration of the rule. One may conjecture 
that the last line originally read jare na 'vagrahah kdrya rksamabhyam 
nidarpanam, and that it was amended to its present form by some 
copyist who knew that the Atharvan read, not rksama-bhyam, but rk- 
-samabhyam, but who was careless enough to overlook the discordance 
which he thus introduced between the text and its comment 

54. Nor samudra etc. 

Tlie whole comment upon this rule is wanting in our manuscript : the 
copyist has again carelessly skipped from its first statement to its final 
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repetition before the role next following. This, however, gives ns reason 
to believe that the commentator had performed his work in his usual 
brief and unsatisfactory style, and had done very little toward filling 
up the gaiM. It would have been particularly curious and interesting 
to see how many and which of the words contained in the Atharvan 
the makers of the Prhtigakhya looked upon as fairly entitled to a di- 
vision which the constructors of the pado-text had not admitted. The 
Vaj. Pr. (atv. 37) gives a list of such words for its text, but Weber 
finds it, as was to have been expected, both deficient and redundant. 
It is by no means easy to draw up a list which shall include all that 
ought to be received, and exclude all that ought to be left out ; but I 
have looked through the Atharvan text with some care for this purpose, 
and trust that my filling up of the gana of the text will be found to 
comprehend all or nearly all of the matter to which the rule ought to 
apply. 

There is, in the first place, in this as in the other Vedic texts, a con- 
siderable class of compound words exhibiting an irregular prolongation 
of the final vowel of the former member, and which the constructors of 
the poda-text have chosen to leave unchanged, instead of separating 
them by avagraha and restoring the normal quantity of the altered 
voweL Why they should be thus treated, however, in distinction from 
the words with which our treatise deals in the first section of its third 
chapter, no suflcicient reason appears. They are as follows : apdm&rga 
(e. g. iv. 17. 6 : the word, by V. Pr. v. 21, is divisible), ap&shtka (iv. 6. 
5 : see above, ii. 95), aaktkivant (e. g. ii. 33. 5), iddvatsara (vi. 55. 3 : cf. 
V. Pr. V. 32), uhhayadant (e. g. v. 31. 3 : divisible by V. Pr. v. 21), uhha- 
g&vin (e. g. v. 25. 9 : see above, under iv. 1 8), ekMafa (v. 16. 1 1 : cf. V. Pr. 
v, 37), kaksMvant (e. g. iv. 29. 5 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), tatAmaha (e. g. v. 24. 
17), dii<ida};a(e.g.iv. 11.11 : cf. V.Pr. v. 15), n<j?-dcanio (v. 27. 3 : cf.V. 
Pr. V. 37) and naragamt (e. g. xiv. 1.7), nikara (e. g. vi. 1 1 3. 2 : cf. V. 
Pr. V. 37), prdnaha (ix. 3. 4), pravria (e. g. xii. 5. 2 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), 
pr&vrsh (e. g. xii. 1. 46), marm&vidk (xi. 10. 26 : cf. iii. 3, iv. 68), vifv&- 
mitra {e. g. iv. 29. 5 : cf. iii. 9 and V. Pr. v. 37), vigvanara (e. g. iv. 11. 
7 : cf. uL 9 and V. Pr. v. 37) and v&igv&nara (e, g. i. 10. 4), vtnidh (e. g. 
i 32. 1), gv&pad (e. g. viii. 5. 11 : cf. iiL 10), gvdvidh (v. 13. 9 : cf. iii. 3, 
iv. 68), adranga (e. g. il 32. 2), sdrathi (e. g. viii. 8. 23), sukara (e. g. ii. 
27. 2) s&nrtd (e. g. iii. 20. 3), svdvrk (xviii. 1. 32), and krdaydvidh (viii. 
6. 18 : cf. iii. 3, iv. 68). 

Another smaller class is composed of certain words which have as 
their first member a real or an apparent case of declension ; such are 
anyedym (i. 25. 4 ; cf. iv. 21), dgumga (vi. 14. 3), gavishthira (iv. 29. 5 : 
<£ V. Pr. V. 37), narisktd (e. g. vii. 12. 2 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), patamga (e. g. 
vi 31. 3), pitdmaha (e. g. v. 5. 1), madkyamdina (e. g. iv. 11. 12), rndta- 
rifvan* (e. g. v. 10. 8), and fitimga (xi. 5. 12). 

The number is by no means an inconsiderable one of words whose 
division seems so naturally suggested by an etymology which is either 
incontestable or at least very plausible, that we are reasonably surprised 

* At V. a. 9, all the manuscripts have mdtaribhvari, which the edition, hardly 
with sufficient reason, has amended to mdtaricvari: it is, like the latter, left un- 
divided. 
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that they were not divided by the Hindu grammarians. Of these, I 
name anavdya (viii. 4. 2), anmhtku (xii. 4. 45 : probably regarded as 
formed by an inseparable suffix), apdtm (e. g. ii. 28. 3 ; cf. under iv. 39), 
abhishti (e. g. i. 6. 1), avarti (e. g. iv. 34. 3), avaskava (ii. 31.4), agvatara 
(e. g. viii. 8. 22 : cf. under iv. 16), asvaya (xii. 5. 45), dghrni (vii. 9. 2), 
ddhi (vi. 131. 1 etc.: Rik^da, d-dht), dnushak (iv. 32. 1), dprt (xi. 7. 
19), dyudha (e. g. iii. 1 9. 5 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), drli (e. g. iii. 31.2), drpita 
(e. g. vi. 112. 3 : at viii. 9. 19 only, we have d-drpitdni), dpivisha (xii. 5, 
34), dsakti (xiv. 1. 26), dsikta (xii. 3. 25 : probably the absence of divis- 
ion is here only an error of the manuscript ; we have d'-siktam at iv. 7. 
1), uttdna (e. g. ix. 9. 14), rtvij (e. g. vi. 2. 1), oskadki (e. g. i. 23. 1 : cf. 
V. Pr. V. 35), gopd (e. g. iii. 8. 4 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), gopiika (e. g. v. 9. 7), 
candramas (e. g. v. 24. 10 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), ddydda (v. 18. 6, 14), nyag- 
rorfAa (e. g. iv. 37. 4 : cf. V.Pr. v.37), _pMrodd;;a (e.g. ix.6. 12 : see i. 63: 
cf. V. Pr. V. 37), prdna (e. g. ii. 1 2. 7 : cf. under iv. .lO), prdyapeiiti (xiv. 1. 
30), vivasvant (e. g. xi. 6. 2), visht.ap (e. g. x. 10. 81 : cf. V. Pr. v. 41 ), vish- 
tamhha (xiii. 4. 10 : cf. V. Pr. v. 41), vuhldrin (iv. 34. 1 etc.), pinpumdra 
(xi. 2. 25), praddhd (e. g. v. 7. o), sahhd (e. g. iv. 2 1 . 6), samantdm (vi. 8. 1 : 
c£ iv. 38), samudra (e. g. i. 3. 8 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), surahhi (e. g. vi. 124. 
3 ; cf. V. Pr. V. 37), sthapati (ii. 82. 4), svadhd (e. g. ii. 29. 7), svapati 
(viii. 6. 16), svasti (e. g. i. 30. 2), and hdridrava (i. 22. 4). It is not hard 
to conjecture, in the case of some of these words, reasons which may have 
led to their being treated as exceptional cases, but in many of them no 
such reason is apparent, and in a part, at least, we are compelled to 
suppose that the composition was fully recognized, and the, division 
neglected for some arbitrary and unexplained cause. That the four 
compounds of pronominal elements cana, naki, nakis, and mdkis were 
left by the p>ada in their sanhitd form is not to be wondered at : three 
of them are noted also by the Vaj. Pr. (v. 35, 37) as indivisible. 

^ There yet remains quite a list of compounds and derivatives, the di- 
vision of which may plausibly be supposed to have been neglected from 
uncertainty of etymology, anomaly of form, difficulty of restoring the 
original constituents, or the like : while yet, in most cases, we should 
not have been surprised to see the constructors of the pada making an 
attempt at their analysis. In drawing up this part of the list, especially, 
I may very possibly have omitted to note down some words of the text 
which to another would seem not less worthy of mention than those 
given ; the series, as collected by me, is akupdra (v. 17. 1), ajagara (e. g. 
iv. 15. 7 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), adomada (vi. 63. 1) and adomadha (viii. 2. 
18), anadvdh (e. g. iii. 11.5: cf. V. Pr. v. 37), anrkshara (e. g. xiv. 1. 
34), ahhtpu (e. g. vi. 137. 2), abhra (e. g. iv. 15. 1 : cf. V. Pr. v. 34), ava~ 
dya (e. g. ii. 10. 6), dtura (vi. 101. 2), dmikshd (e. g. ix. 4. 4), dhanas 
(e. g. iv. 30. 6), uddratki (iv. 7. 3), urvapt (xviii. 3. 23), karmdra (iii. 5. 
6: cf. y. Pr. V. 37), karpapha (iii. 9. 1), kasarntla (x. 4. 5, 17), hueara 
(e. g. vii. 26. 2 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), krkavdku (v. 31. 2), godhd (iv. 3. 6 : 
cf. V. Pr. V. SJ), jdskkamada (xi. 9. 9), daponasi (x. 4. 17), dttehund (e. g. 
V. 17. 4 : cf. ii. 61), duradabkna (xii. 4. 4, 19), durdhd (viii. 8. 24), dru~ 
vaya (e. g. v. 20. 2 : cf. under iv. 18), dhivan (iii. 5. 6), padbipa (e. g. vi. 
96. 2), pandaga (viii. 6. 16), prdnada (iv. 35. 5), marydda (e. g. v. 1. 6), 
mahtluka (x. 10. 6), ratkarvi (x, 4. 5), vansaga (xviii. 3. 36), vafaga (e. g. 
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V. 31. 4 : cf. V. Pr. v. 35), vxfvahA (e. g. vii. 50. 1 ; cf. V. Pr. v. 37), vya- 
ghra (e. g. iv. 3. 1 : cf. V. Pr. v. 37), fandadurva (xviiL 3. 6), sadyaa (e. g. 
viiL 10. 21), and sv&hd (e. g. ii. 16. 1). 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 37) notes a couple of words as indivisible which are 
found divided in the Atharvan : they are iipa-sti (e. g. iii. 5. 6) and pa- 
vtra-vani (iiL 17. 3). In like manner, samvatsara, which the Eik pada 
does not analyze, is in our text uniformly written sam-vatsara (e. g. iii. 
10. 9). One or two other such cases of discordance among the several 
jjorfce-texts are pointed out in the notes to the different rules : but there 
is, in general, such close agreement among them as to show conclusively 
that the pada method of text-analysis, in its details as well as in its 
main plan, is the production of a single teacher, or of a single school. 

It may be well to add here, per contra, a few of the cases in which 
the pada-text makes unintelligible or palpably erroneous divisions of 
words: I have noted, as the most striking instances of this kind, anam- 
■gureh (viii. 6. 22), anapa-dyatam (iv. 17. 6), jighat-svam (ii. 14. 1), go- 
-pana- (xii. 4. 10), yam-opya (i. 14. 3), hr-dyota (i. 22. 1) and hr-dyotana 
(v.20, 12). The peculiar form, accentuation, and division of two pas- 
sages in the foiudeenth book — fuhkatn : yalih (xiv. 1.32) and p&tim : 
yalih* (xiv. 2. 52) — is also worthy of remark in connection with this 
sutgect. 

55. IJor is a member which has suffered vrddhi separable, if it 
be monosyllabic and end in a voweL 

The commentator’s examples of an- inseparable vriddhied initial sylla- 
ble are s&patnah (ii. 7. 2), edutnanasah (e. g. iii. 30. 7), s&umanasam (e. g, 
xiii. 1. 19), sd,udhanmndh (vi. 47. 3), traistubham (ix. 10. 1), n&ubhagam 
(e. g. ii. 36. 1), and saubhdgyam (e. g. xiv. 1. 42). His counter-exam- 
ple, brought forward to show that the inseparable member must have 
suffered vrddhi, is su-parnah (e. g. i. 24. 1); to show that it must be 
monosyllabic, they are dird,-vatah (viii. 10. 29), mdrla-vateam (viii. 6. 
26), and vddhil-yam (e. g. xiv. 1. 29) ; to show that it must end in a 
vowel, they are ndih-bddhyena : haviakd (vi. 75. 1) and dduh-svapnyam : 
d&uh-jivityam (iv, 17. 5). I add, in the farther illustration of the in- 
separable class, vdimanasya (v. 2 1. 1) and prdhrd,di (viii. 10. 22) ; of the 
separable class, s&m-itya (viii. 10.6), sdm-rdjya (xiv. 1. 43), pd-urtta-mdst 
(viL 80. 1), sdarya-varcaea (viii, 10. 27), and avd,ira-halya (vi. 29. 3). 
The rule is, I believe, carefully observed throughout the whole of the 
Atharvan text, and the V5j. Pr. (v. 29) has one precisely correspond- 
ing; npr have I noted any cases in which the usage of the Rikjxnfa- 
text was not in accordance with it. Its somewhat arbitrary character, 
however, is patent. 

The commentator again closes his exposition with a verse : avagrhy&t 
paddd yamtu taddhito vrddhitndn hhavet: ekdt vrddhisvardnteshu na 
edi 'vd, 'vagraho hhavet : dirdvato mdrtavatsaih vddhuyam ca nidargandt. 


* In this passa^, printed text read* pdHm yati'h, but without any support 
ftom the manuscripts. ' 
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A little amendment makes this mean, in restatement of our mle, ‘ where 
a taddhita sufSx requiring vrddhi is appended to a divisible word, sepa- 
ration is not made of a member which is monosyllabic and ends in a 
vowel.’ 

56. Nor a monosyllabic member ending in a or d and nega- 
tived — excepting in the case of apraydvan etc. 

The form of statement which our treatise has adopted for its rule re- 
specting the separability of negative compounds is not particularly well 
cnosen. The general usage of the Atharvan pada-test, as regards such 
compounds, is as follows. The negative prefix a or an is not itself ever 
separated by avagraha from the word to which it is attached : we have 
axat, anrta, etc. If, however, the word negatived is already a compound, 
the negative prefix is in almost all cases treated like any other added 
inseparable element, and leaves the prior division of the compound un- 
affected: we have parA-jita and apard-jita, vira-han and avira-han, etc. 
A few exceptions to this mode of treatment occur, and with them it is 
the province of our rule to deal. The preposition A, with an prefixed, 
is always made inseparable : thus we find A-srava, but anAsrAva (e. g. ii. 
3. 2, 3), and, in like manner, andjdnant, anadkrskga, andrambkana, and- 
diuhta, and andvrtta. The same analogy is followed by the negative 
forms of compounds with sa, and by a single one of those with pn-a — 
viz. aprajatam (e. g. vii. 35. 3) — and by these alone. The VSj. Pr., then, 
which declares (v. 24, 25) the negative prefix inseparable when alone 
and when followed by A, leaving other rare and exceptional cases to be 
provided for as such, expresses more truly the usage of the text. Our 
commentator gives us, first, as illustrations of the rule, the only two 
oases of negative compounds with *o which are foimd to occur in our 
text : they are asabandhuh (vi. 15. 2) and asapatnah (e. g. i. 19. 4) : the 
latter is mentioned by the Vaj. Pr. (v. 37) in its list of indivisible words, 
along with asajdta; asabandhu, according to Weber (p. 305, marginal 
note), is treated as divisible in the White Yajus.* The commentator 
adds aprajAh, aprajdlAl^ but neither of the words is to be found in the 
Atharvan. As counter-exam pies, he gives first avi-dvesham : krnomi : vah 
(iii. 30. 1), to show that the negatived member must end in a or d in 
order to be inseparable; secondly, to show that, if ending in a or A, it 
must also be monosyllabic, he gives agne : akravya-at (xii. 2. 3) ; and 
thirdly, as evidence that a monosyllabic member ending in the vowels 
specified is not separable unless negatived, he cites yah : sa-patnah (i. 19, 
4). Finally, he partly fills up the y«no, with apra-ydvan (iii. 5. 1 ), opro- 
•mddam (e. g. xii. 1. 7), apra-hildu (vi. 29. 2), and apra-cahkagdh (viii. 6. 
16): I have noted in addition only apra-yuehan (e. g. ii. 6. 3). To 
close up the exposition, is added the verse ekdksharanavarnAniaih yad 
bkavet padam uttaram: tat padam na'vagrhntyad apraydvAdivarjitam ; 


* In one of the two cases where it occurs in our own text (vi.64. 8), theptnfa 
divides it, atfi-bandhiA : thjs, however,, is probably a copyist’s error. 
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‘ if the word following the negative particle be monosyllabic and end in 
a vowel homogeneous with it, it is not to be separated, except in the 
cases aprayAvati etc.’ 

mtum II 11 

57. Nor srQpra/tmti a.x\di prdimnti divided. 

The commentator cites yah : pranali (iv. 30. 4), y&t : ca : prdndti (xi. 
4. 10), yerui : pran&nli (i. 32. 1), and ydsmat :prdndnti (xiii. 3. 3). But 
the rule is an exceedingly insufBcient exposition of the treatment by 
the pflufo-text of the forms of the root an with the prefix pra. Division 
is, in fact, omitted only when the verb, and not the preposition, has the 
accent; but then, not in the two forms specified only, but also in the 
participles — as prdndt (e. g, x. 8. 2). prAnate (xi. 4. 8), prAnatAs (iv. 2. 2), 
prAnaiA'm (iii. 31.9), and prArutlt' nAm- (viii. 9. 9) — and in the causative, 
as prAnAyati (xiii. 3. 3). On the other hand, if the prefix takes the 
accent, it is disjoined from the verb, according to the general usage in 
such cases, and we read pra : ana (iii. 31. 9), and prA : anati (x. 8. 19. 
xi. 4. 14). If the root is compounded with apa, also, the same usage is 
followed, and we have apAnale (xi. 4. 8) and Apa : anati (xi. 4. 14). 

The Vhj. Pr. (v. 33), as acutely amended by Weber, gives a nearly 
corresponding precept, although it appears (Weber, p. 303, marginal 
tote) tliat the text to which it belongs contains no verbal forms in wnich 
the division requires to be made. 

11^7711 

58. Nor are sam and pari separated from the root kar, if the 
latter begins with s. 

The commentator cites the only words occurring in our text in which 
the root kar has the sibilant prefixed to it, in composition with the two 
specified prefixes: they are mnxkrtatram (iv. 21.4), (xi. 1. 

35), and pa.riahkrlA (e. g ix. 3. 10). 

The doctrine of the V&j. Pr. (v. 43) is the same, so far as concerns 
the compounds of sam and kar; but it apparently allows the division 
of parishkrta (which also occurs in its text : see iii. 52). 

59. Nor is division made in any case where a s is inserted — 
except in tuvishtama. 

The instances which the commentator gives of the insertion of s as 
an augment {Agama'^ between tjie two members of a compound word, 
and of tlie consequent un resolvability of the compound, are uiaxhirAm 
(xh. 1. 47), lAakirnh (e. g. iv. 3. ’3), vAnaspAtih (e. g. iv. 3. 1), and hr'has- 
patih (e. g. ii. 13.2). Their citation under such a precept implies the 
acceptance of soine such etymological theories of tlieir derivation and 
form as are given by the Vhj. Pr. (iii. 49, 51), which explains tas- 
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kara and brhaspali as from tat-kara and brhal-pati respectirely, with 
loss of t and insertion of a, and vanaspati as from vana-pali, with inser- 
tion of s; but it is unnecessary to remark that such explanations are 
futile : (askara is obscure, and the other two are without much doubt 
compounds of pali with the preceding genitive of an obsolete noun, 
being analogous with brahmanas pdti, v&cds pdli, pubhds pdti, etc. ; and 
they would doubtless be separated by the^rfa-text into two independent 
words, like these, but for their frequency of occurrence, and, yet more, 
the irregularity of the accent of their former members as genitives of 
a monosyllabic theme. The counter-example, which the commentator 
also cites — indroh pnlis tuviuhlamah (vi. 33. 3 ; p. tuvi-tamah ) — has been 
made the special subject of one of our previous rules (iii. 96). 

11 ^0 11 

60. Nor in vicpati and vi<^patni. 

The commentator cites instances of the occurrence of each nf these 
words — viz. svapta : vifpatih (ix. 5. 6) and yd : vifpatni (vii. 46. 3) — 
and adds a verse in explanation of their etymology, as follows : vippatir 
vippatnt yasya patir vipvasya vippaiih: vapabdo lapyate patydu vipdm 
vd patir vippatih. This gives us our option as to whether we will take 
vippati to represent OTfro/wtt or vipdm pati: vre shall not be slo\V to 
choose the latter. The indivisibility of the compound is doubtless 
owing to the rarity of the consonantal conjunction pp, and the embar- 
rassment which would accompany the restoration of the sanhitu form 
from a /jada reading vit-pati. 

^ II U II 

61. Nor is the root dd separated when it begins with t. 

We have given us once more, under this rule, the whole series of de- 
rivatives presenting the root dd reduced to the form of a simple t which 
the commentary to iii. II, above, presented, and of which aprattttam 
(vi. 1 17. 1) pariltah (vi. 92. 2) are the only ones found to occur in 
the Atharvan. The difficulty of making out an acceptable analysis of 
them for the pnda-text is reason enough for their being treated in that 
text as indivisibles. 

The Vaj. Pr. marks partita as indivisible at v. 45. 

3ft ^f%^^lHtwriwii^^^ii 

62. Nor the roots /lan, har, $thd, and stambh, after the preposi- 
tion ud. 

For the combination of han with ud, the commentator cites uddha- 
tah; no such word, however, is to be found in the Atharvan, nor does 
any other combination of these elements occur there (except at xiv. 2. 
16, where the preposition is separated from the root by the intervention 
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of other ■words). For ud + har, the selected instances are wddhrtA and 
uddhriyamAnd (both xii. 5. 34), and uddhrteshu* (xv. 12. 1). The pada- 
text, however, appears to treat the combinations as inseparable only 
where there is actual composition, as in the participles, and as would 
also be the case if the unaccented preposition preceded the accented 
verb, for we find ut ; hara in three passages (iv. 14. 7. ix. 6. 19. xii. 3. 
36). For sthd with vd, two cases are cited, viz. utthdtuh (ix. 4. 14) and 
utthitah (e. g. vi. 43. 2) : it has already been noticed (under ii. 1 8) that 
where the Reposition would be, by the general rules of combination, 
digoined from the verb, it is actually so disjoined, and that the pada 
accordingly has ut : tlhuh, ut : ithdpaycu, etc., where the mnhitd has At 
tkuk, At th&paya, etc. For ud-\-stambh is quoted the only example 
which the text affords, viz. uUabhitd (xiv. 1. 1). 

The Vhj. Pr. takes note of this class of cases at v. 38, but says noth- 
ing of the roots han and har ; nor is any reason apparent why their 
compounds should be treated in this peculiar manner. One would have 
thought it especially desirable that the ^da-text should separate ut-hrta 
etc., in order to mark the forms as coming from the root har, and not 
from dhar, 

^ 1 \ n 

. 63. Nor the root dhd, in a form beginning with h. 

The commentator illustrates with ye : dagdhdh : ye : ca : uddkitdh 
(xviii. 2. 34), and we have also uddhitd at ix. 3. 6 : no finite verbal forms 
of this root as compounded with the preposition ud are found in the 
Atharvan. We meet, however, with nddki once (viii. 8. 22), and our 
poda-text leaves it undivided, although it does not fall under this rule, 
being composed of ud and dhi. 

The same rule in the V&j. Pr. (v. 38) might cover both this and the 
preceding one of our treatise ; but no such forms as uddhita are there 
cited by the commentator. 

•s 

64. Nor is jdspatyam divided. 

The commentator cites the only passage in which the word in ques- 
tion occurs: sam : jdhpatyam This rule and one in the 

next section (iv. 83), taken together, show that the true pada reading 
recognized by our treatise is jdhpatyam; our pada manuscript, how- 
ever, gives jah-patyam, with avayraka. The commentator adds an 
attempt at an etymological explanation of the form : jdydpatyam : yd- 
[oMo lupyate: patydu: asanturushmdfu dvyakeharo jdydh vdjdbhdvak. 
Although much corrupted, it is evident that this teaches the same ety- 
mology with that given by the Vlij. Pr. (at iv. 39) : jdspatya for jdyds- 
paiya. 


* Oor pada manuscript writes all these words with nmple dh, histesd of ddh : 
thus, udhrti eta, 
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65. Nor manushyat. 

The commentator cites the passage containing the word — id& ma- 
nushyat (v. 12. 8) — and adds an explanation of its form, as follows: 
manuskyavan manushyat : yufahdo lupyate vakarasya ca yakarah ; 

‘ manushyat is properly manushyavat : ya is dropped, and v converted 
into y.' It is unfortunate that, the Atharvan form of the word being 
thus fully established, and its treatment having been prescribed by the 
Prati^akhya with so much care, it should have been altered in the 
edited text to manuskvat, even though the latter is theoretically de- 
cidedly the preferable reading, and is presented by the Rig-Veda in the 
corresponding passage (x. 110. 8). 

H 

66. Nor iredhd. 

This word, which our pada-text, like that of the Rig-Veda (and, I 
presume, the other Vedas also), always leaves undivided, is an exception 
under rule 13 of this chapter. 

_ The manuscript has a lacuna here, omitting at least the instances 
cited under this rule, the first statement of the one next following, its 
paraphrase, and perhaps a part of the illustrations belonging to it. It 
is impossible to say, of course, whether a rule or two has not dropped 
out also, affecting one or more of the words which I have introduced 
into the gana of rule 54; but this is not at all certain, nor would the 
loss be of much consequence, considering the quality of the rules in 
this part of the section. 

HOTFT II h}o II 

67. Nor a specific appellative. 

The terra samjnd is evidently used by our treatise in the same sense 
asIbyPanini (see Bohtlingk’s glossary to Pfinini, su6 wrio) and the 
Vaj. Pr. (iv. 96) : it might be tolerably rendered by our term “proper 
name.” The commentator’s illustrations — which, as remarked in the 
preceding note, follow immediately upon the paraphrase of rule 66, 
and are perhaps therefore defective — are agvatthah : nyagrodh&h (iv. 37. 
4 : cfl V. Pr. v. 37), kagyapah (e. g. iv. 37. 1), and vifv&mitrah (xviii. 3. 
15). He adds: hahulam iti ca vaktavyam ; ‘it should have been said 
that with regard to sarhjna usage varies and he gives, as instances of 
proper names which are separable, jamadagnydikarvana (not in AV.), 
yamat-agne (xviii. 3. 16), bkarat-vajam (iv. 29. 5), para-gara (vi. 65. 1), 
and vdma-deva (xviii. 3. 16). The amendment is made with exceeding 
good reason, for the rule is absurdly comprehensive in its form of state- 
ment. It can only be said with truth that the being a samjnd is a cir- 
cumstance which rather favors non-division, helping to excuse the pada- 
text from attempting the analysis of an obscure or anomalously formed, 
word. 
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II II 

68. Nor is the root vyadh separated. 

Compounds with this root have already been made the subject of one 
of our rules (iii. 3), and it has been there explained that the usage of 
our /)o</a-text is to leave undivided such of them as show a protracted 
vowel before the root. The commentator cites here two of the three 
instances which the Atharvan offers, viz. hrdayavidham (viii. 6. 18) and 
marmdndham (xi. 10. 26). The rule is too broadly stated, and should 
have been restricted by him, as was the preceding one : it is only when 
a protracted vowel precedes the root that the compound is left undi- 
vided; and we have, for instance, vi-vyadhin, abhi-vy&dhin (both i. 19. 

1) , and krla-vyadhatd (v. 14. 9). 

^ II U II 

69. Nor the root drq^ when compounded with a pronoun end- 
ing in a or i. 

The form of this rule is in one respect very unusual : such a thing as 
the fusion into a diphthong of two vowels of which the specification is 
desired is elsewhere unknown. If the reading were slightly amended, 
to tarvandmnekAr&ntena, it would answer all the purposes of a rule of 
our Pratiqhkhya, for the Atharva-Veda presents only a single one of 
the compounds which it appears in its present form to contemplate, 
viz. tdr/ (e. g. iii. 1. 2). The commentator, however, paraphrases as I 
have translated, and gives the instances tddrk, iddrpah, yddrk, yddrpah, 
idrk (iv. 27. 0), and idrfah. 

The Vaj. Pr. (v. 37) instances tdrn and anyddrn among indivisible 
words. 

II ^0 II 

70. Nor the root soA, when it ends in dt. 

Under this mie, the commentator gives us once more the same series 
of compounds of sah which we have had above, under rules ii. 82 and 
iil 1, and which it is unnecessary to repeat here. 

Compare Vaj. Pr. v. 30. 

ll'a^il 

71. Nor are indeclinables divided. 

As examples of indivisible indeclinables, the commentator offers us 
sanufah : yuyotu (viL 92. 1), prdtah (e. g. iii. 16. 1), uccdih (iv. 1. 3), 
ucedt (uccd, xiii. 2. 36), niedth (e. g. iv. 1.3), and niedt (nied, e. g. i. 2 1. 

2) . The rule does anything bnt credit to the acuteness of the authors 
of the PrAtiq&khya, for no word in the text which would otherwise be 
entitled to avagraha is left unresolved on account of its being an inde- 
clinable. 
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72. Nor dcd, when it means ‘region.’ 

The word d'pa, meaning ‘ region,’ comes from the root ap, and fur- 
nishes no ground for a division by the pada-text: dfa', on the other 
hand, meaning ‘ hope, desire,’ is a later form of dfas, and comes from 
the root fans, with prefix d ; hence it is divi.sible. The commentator 
cites the words and phrases d'fdhhyah (x. 5. 29), d'fdndm (i. 31. 1), 
d'fdh : dnu (vii. 9. 2), and finally, by way of counter-example, abhi-dhA~ 
vdmi : d-fd'm (vi. 1 19. 3). 

The signature of the section is merely caturlhasya dvittyah pddah. 

II '^^11 

73. Restoration is exhibition of the natural form. 

This is simply a definition of the term samdpntti, which I have ven- 
tured, instead of transferring, to translate by ‘ restoration.’ It means, 
as the next rule will show, the reinstating, in the pada and krama texts, 
of that form of a word which is looked upon as the original and normal 
one, to the rejection of the anomalies of Vedic orthoepy. It does not 
occur in any other of the grammatical treatises, although its corres- 
pondent samdpddya (see below, rules 117, 124) is once mund in one 
of the later chapters of the Rik Pr. (xiii. 11, 12), in a passage so ob- 
scure, without the light which the treatment of the subject in our own 
Pi’&ti^akhya casts upon it, that its meaning has, very naturally, been 
misapprehended by the learned editor. 

II 'oS II 

74. In the repetitions of the pada and krama texts, restora- 
tion of the natural form is made where s has been converted 
into sh, n into n, visarjaniya before k and p into s, where a vowel 
has been lengthened, t or ih made lingual, an element omitted, 
or final n converted into visarjamya. 

Most of the technical terras of this rule meet ns here for the first 
time, and several of them are not employed elsewhere in our treatise. 
Cared (see iv. 123) designates the repetition, with iti interposed, made 
in the pada text of a divisible compound which is also prayrhya, or 
which ends in a vowel not subject to the ordinary rules of combination : 
for example, salydiirle iti satya-anrle (i. 33.2); parihdra (see iv. 1 17) 
is the like repetition made in the krama-VnxX, of a prayrhya, a divisible 
compound, a word requiring restoration to its natural form, and the last 
word before a pause. The former term is employed in a like sense by 
the Vaj. Pr. (e. g. iii. 19); the latter is peculiar to our treatise, being, 
replaced in the oth.&n hy pariyraha a,n6. sthitopasthita. D/?drdra, * the 
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conversion of vUarjantya into a sibilant before k and (by ii. 62 etc.), 
corresponds to the upAcAra and upadarita of the Rik Pr. (xiii. 12, iv. 
r4), and anpada is the term employed by the same treatise (iv. 27) to 
designate the conversion into visarjantya, and consequent loss, of a final 
n before a following vowel, as tanght in onr rule ii. 27. Shalva, ruitva, 
and intva are of obvious derivation and significance, nor is there any- 
thing calling for remark in their form, excepting the u in tutva, which 
identifies the term with a Paninean symbol (viii. 4. 41 : sktund shttih*). 

A quite embarrassing question now presents itself, in connection with 
the part of the text contained in this and the following rules ; namely, 
with reference to the constitution of the pada-text which they imply. 
The actual jjoda-text of our manuscripts is very sparing in its use of 
eared, or repetition with iti interposed : it avails itself of that expedient 
only in the case already referred to as prescribed by iv. 123, or when a 
pragrhya is likewise avagrhya. The Rik pada employs it in one addi- 
tional case ; namely, when a word ends in a vitarjanlya which is ripkita, 
or liable to pass into r before a sonant, but which does not actually be- 
come r in the sanhitd : it would read, for example, at ii. 32. 1 (where the 
Atharvan pada has simply ant&h), emidr ity anldh The V&jasaneyi- 
Sanfaith is, according to the rules of its Pr&ti^khya (iv. 17-22) — with 
which, in the absence of any testimony from Weber to the contrary, we 
mast suppose the usage of tbe known mannscripts to correspond — very 
much more liberal in ite employment of the repetition ; not only in the 
two cases where this is practised in the Rik pada, but also in the case of a 
simple pragrhya (thus it says rfve where Atharvan and Rik 

would give simply dve Hi), in that of a word which contains a length- 
ened vowel or a lingualized consonant, and even in that of a mere di- 
visible compound, it performs eared. In short, it repeats in pada-lext 
all that is repeated in krama-text, excepting (by iv. 21) su and the final 
word of a sentence. The precept of the Vaj. Pr. corresponding to this 
one of ours is to be found implied in iii. 18, 19, where direction is given 
that in the repetitions of the pada-text the remaining rules of the chap- 
ter should not be observed — they being, precisely the ones which teach 
the changes which our precept specifies in detail. Now when we find 
put forth in our treatise, as its leading and principal direction for the 
restoration of the natural form in pada, a rule like the one here given, 
which classes pada repetitions and krama repetitions together, and cor- 
responds, as regards the pada, so nearly with the Vaj. Pr., we cannot 
help suspecting that it contemplates a pada-text in which, as in that of 
the Vhj. Sanhit4, the repetitions of krama and pada extend over nearly 
tbe same classes of casea It is actually the fact that, if we allow the 
pada-tAxt to be of the form in which our manuscripts give it, there are 
but about half a dozen words in the whole Atharvan text to which this 
rule and the two following, all together, have any application : while, on 
the other hand, the Prktigakbya is found to give no direction at all for 


* 8htu and thalva are also used by the little fo-amo-treatise belonging to the Rig- 
Veda, and called the Upalehha (UjMlekha, de kramap&tha libellus. Teztom Sans- 
criticum recensuit, varietatem lectionis, prolegomena, versionem Latinara, notas, 
indic^m adjedt Dr. Guil. Pertseb. Berlin: 1864. Svo), to which we shall, in the 
iequeh have fNiquent dcQssion to refer. 
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th& use of iti alone in pada after a pragrhya, or for tbc innumerable 
restitutions of natural form which are made in words not repeated. I 
find myself, I must acknowledge, hardly able to avoid the conclusion 
that this part of our Prati9kkhya was framed to suit a jwda-text in 
which all prayrhyas, divisible words, and words requiring restoration to 
normal form, were alike repeated, or suffered cared : such seems to me 
to be the only intelligible and consistent interpretation of its rules. 
That the fourth section of the chapter contains a direction for eared 
agreeing with the nature of our extant paJa-text, would find its expla- 
nation in the evident character of that section as a foreign addition to: 
the main body of the work ; we should have to assume that the school 
to which the treatise as a whole belonged, in its present form, framed 
its ^da-text in the manner there taught, and probably suffered that rule 
to take the place of one of another character formerly contained in this 
section, and now omitted from it; while yet they did not so recast the 
section as to adapt it fully to their new method of construction of the 
pada. This may seem a violent and improbable supposition ; but it 
appears to me, after making every possible attempt to avoid it, to in- 
volve less difficulty than the interpretation of the rules of this section 
in such a manner as to make them suit the pada-texi of the manuscripts. 

The true illustrations of our rule, then, would be of the nature of the 
following: for the conversion of s to ah, in vasoah pate (i. 1. 2), vaaor iti 
vasoh; in vidmo ahu (i. 2. 1 ), avitiau; in vy aahahanta (iii. 10. 12), 
aaahante Uy aaahanta: for the conversion of n to n, in pari nah (i. 2. 2), 
na iti nah; in prd 'ndikahtt (ii. 7. 1), andikahid ity andikahlt: for the 
conversion of viaarjaniya to a before k and p, in Uxtaa pari (i. 10. 1), 
tata iti tatah; in tokebhyaa krdhi (i. 13 . 2), tokebhya iti lokebhyah: for the 
lengthening of a vowel, in vidmd yaraaya (i. 2. 1), vidme ’ii vidma; in 
ydvaya (i. 2 . 3 ), yavaye ’ti yavaya : for the lingualization of dental mutes, 
in bahiah ta (i. 3 . 1 ), ta iti te ; in vi taahthe (ix. 10 . 19 ), taaiha iti taather 
for omission of an element, in ut thuh (vii. 52 . 2 ), athur iti athuh : for the 
conversion of final n to viaatjaniya and its consequent omission, in 
mahdn aai (i. 20 . 4 ), mahda iti mahdn. 

One other solution of our difficulties, less satisfactory, but also less 
violent, deserves to be suggested. If we could omit the words cared- 
parihdrayoh from the rule altogether, leaving the latter to authorize a 
restoration of normal form in the pada generally, we could ])erbaps 
make shift to get along with such inconcinnities and omissions as would 
still remain — of which the principal would be that the treatise made no 
provision for the use of iti after a prayrhya word, and that it did not 
direct what form words should have in the numerous repetitions of the 
Armwa-text. 

The commentator, offering no explanation of the rule, gives a series 
of compound words in illustration of it, which belong more properly 
under the following rules ; and to the next, accordingly, I shall take 
the liberty of relegating them. 

^ II loH. II 

75. And also, where the cause of the conversion stands in a 
former member of a compound. 

VOL. TII. 70 
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The commentator’s paraphrase is pitrvapadanimiU&nam ra sha- 
tvadin&m, samapattir hhavati; ‘and restoration is made of the conver- 
sions detailed in the preceding rule when their cause stands in a former 
member of a compound.’ He cites no examples, but says etany evo 'd&- 
haranani, ‘ the illustrations are those already given :’ namely, under the 
preceding rule. According to his exposition, then, the present rule 
would seem merely an explanatory appendage to its predecessor. But 
this is clearly inadmissible : not only ought we to have it, in that case, 
combined with the other, so as to form part of it, but, more especially, 
it would not contain the particle ca, ‘ and,’ which positively stamps it as 
something added to the other. We cannot avoid, as it seems to me, 
understanding rule 74 of the abnormal changes of disjoined and inde- 
pendent words, and nile 75 of such as are produced by an altering influ- 
ence in the prior member of a compound. The illustrations which the 
commentator offered under the other rule, and which do, in fact, in good 
part appertain to this, are as follows : conversion of » to sh, nisheranam : 
niseeaTuim Hi ni-secanam (i. 3. 1 etc. : our pada, simply nisecanani) ; con- 
version of n to M, parayanam : par&yanatn iti pard-ayanam (e. g. i. .34. 3 : 

pard-ayanam)] conversion of visarjantya to a sibilant, adkanpadam : 
adbahpadam ity adhok-padam (e. g. ii. 7. 2 : p. odkah padam ) ; prolon- 
gation of a vowel, abhlvarUna : ahhivartem 'ty ahhi-variena (i. 29. 1 : p. 
abhi-varlena) ; conversion of dental mnte to lingual, yo vishtabhndti ; 
vistabhndtt 'ti vi-stabhndti (xiii. 1.25: p. vi-stabhndli) ■, omission, 
harshantm : fepoharnhanim iti fepah karshanim (iv. 4. 1 : p. fepah kar- 
ahantm : see above, ii. .56) ; and loss of final n, sdldirrkdn iva : $dld- 
vrkdn ive Ui adldvrkdn-ina (ii.27.5 : p. adldvrkdn-iva). ' The comment- 
ator does not state whether he takes his instances fi-om the pada or from 
the krama text ; according to the construction of onr present pada, they 
could only come from a krama; if the conclusion drawn above as to 
the original pada contemplated by our text is correct, they may be illus- 
trations of both. In the very rare cases in which the extant joada-text 
has occasion to repeat words showing any of the abnormal changes 
which the rule mentions, it restores the normal form ; thus we have 
dustano iti dvh-tano (iv. 7. 3 : s. dushtano), pratisihe iti prati-athe (iv. 26. 
1, 2 : s. pratishtke), dyuahpatni* ity dyuh ptitni (v. 9. 8 : s. dyuahpalnt), 
vistabhite iti vi-atabhite (x. 8. 2 : s. viahtabkite), and pathiaadi iti pathi- 
-aadi (xviii. 2. 12: s. pathiahadi). 

The commentator adds a couple of counter-examples — yir.. parirdpi- 
tiam iti pari-rdpinam (v, 7. 2) and autrdmdnam iti au-lrdmanam (vii. 6. 
3) — to show that, when the effecting cause of an alteration of fonti is 
in the same member of a compound with the alteration itself, the latter 
is not reversed, and the normal form restored, by the repetition and 
resolution of the word. 

* Our pnda-MSS. write the word as I have given it, apparently infiinging the 
rule; but I have no question that the th here is only an attempt to represent the 
labial spirant, or upaJArndniya, which the theory of the Pratijakhya requires (by 
ii. 40) in such a place: another like case is ehandtiKhpaknhe Hi chandnh pak>‘he(yiii. 

9. 12 ; s. chandahpak^he — or, more properly, chanda^pnkxke — by ii. 62). Bi-fitre the" 
iti, where no pause of amgraha intervenes between the two members of the com- 
pound, they are, of course, to he put in simple anmlhi witli one another: thu.-, dat- 
tano, {epoknrdiayim, and, as we ought strictly to read, adha^padam ; we have also 
aadohavirdhdne iti sadah-havirdhdne at xii, 1. 38. 
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76. And where the compound is divisible. 

That is to say, restoration to the normal form is made only in such 
compounds as are by the puda-text resolved into their constituent ele- 
ments. Those words which, although they may be acknowledged com- 
pounds, are left undivided on account of special anomalies of form, 
retain also their irregularities of orthoepy. The commentator, in his 
paraphrase, represents inyyanam by inyyamdnandm avagrhyamdndndm, 
•forms which undergo division, or separation by avayraka' and adds 
again etdny evo 'Jdharondni, ‘the examples are those already given’ — 
namely, under rule 74 (here presented under rule 75). Of counter-ex- 
amples, however, he furnishes two — \\z. parishkrtd (e. g. ix. 3. 10) and 
prdnanti (e. g. i. 32. 1) — and then cites a verse which contains two 
more : anmyynlvdi samdpaltir eshu nelapodeshu tu : utpanne 'vagrahe 
cd ’tra namdpattis (athdi'va ea: siinrldvad apdshthavad ity uddharet. 
The commentator’s own instances belong to the class of those in which 
a cause in the former member of the compound produces an effect in 
the latter member ; the words, if divided, would read pnri-skrld, pra- 
-ananti: in the other two, the irregularities are mainly in the first 
members themselves, and, if sdnrld and apdshtha were resolvable, we 
should read (according to the next rule), with restoration, sunpd-vat, 
apantha-vat, instead of, as now, sunrid-val (e. g. v. 20. 6), apdshtka-vat 
(xiv. 1. 29). The rule, as these illustrations help to show, is not a mere 
additional specification to the one preceding, affecting only the cases to 
which the other applies: in that case it would have been incorporated 
with it, not made to follow it, as an independent precept ; but it concerns 
all changes occurring in the interior of divisible words, whether in the 
former or the latter member, and a part of the commentator’s examples, 
rehearsed under rule 75, belong to it, and not to the latter. 

11 II 

77. In which case restoration is made, even when the word is 
farther compounded with another member. 

That is to say : a compound which, being divisible by avagraka, is 
entitled to restoration of the normal form of its constituent parts, 
retains its right even when, by farther composition, the division of its 
original members is lost. Examples are given in the commentary as 
follows : visita-sriipah (vi. 60. 1 : s. visshifasrupah), ahhi-nihpatan* : api- 
patat (vii. 64. 1 : s. abhinisfipalan), tnstkildk-iva (vii. 115. 4 : s. vishthitdh- 
-iva), brkaspati-pranuttdndm (viii. 8. 19: s. °pranultdndm), prskaddjya- 
-praHuUdndm (xi. 10. 19 : s. as before), and durnihita eshinim (xi. 9. 15 : 


* Our mniiuscript writes abhi nishpatan, as do also the manuscripts of the Athar- 
van pada-texl in the passage cited ; but I suppose here, as iu tlie other similar cases 
referred to iu the note to rule 75, that the th is an attempt at representing the 
labial spirant : we have the guttural spirant, the jihvdmuliya, in like manner repre- 
sented by sh in abhi-nishhxta (x. 1. 12) and abhi-nishkdrin (x. 1. 31). 
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s. durn>hitdishlnim). Other instances afforded by the text are viskan- 
dhi-dmhana (ii. 4. 1), atuthd-vant (iii. 22. 6), su-praniti (e. g. v. 1 1. 6), 
durn&ma-edtana (viii. 6. 3), anu-vigiryate (viii. 10. 33), nbhimoda mud (xi. 
7. 2&),jdyrat-duh.impnyam and *vopne-duhgvapnyam (xvi. 6. 9), prttiivi- 
sat-hhyah (xviii. 4. 78), etc. Three exceptions to the rule are made 
below, in rule i>6, and the text affords one more, as is there pointed 
out in the note. Tlie commentator again adds a verse, but it is more 
than usually mutilated and obscure; it reads: prakrtyd manatvam yad 
avagrhyet tathdi ’va tat: upatinkthanli prapanddiny uddharet. 

II 137: II 

78. In hrama, restoration is made of a word which is taken 
together with another word than the disjoinable cause of its 
altered form. 

The commentator’s paraphrase is krame parent prasamdhdne viyrhydn 
nimitidt; which shows us — what the necessities of the case would of 
themselves have pointed out — that the important word to be supplied 
with vigrhydt is, by inference from rule 75, nhniltdl, ‘the cause of the 
altered or abnormal form.’ Viyrkya denotes a word which is altogether 
independent, and therefore disjoined from others in the paefo-text, a nd- 
ndpada, in distinction from avayrhya, which means ‘ divisible into its 
constituents {p&rvapada and uttarapada), as a compound.’ In the con- 
struction of the krama-text, then, where each word is in succession 
taken along with its predecessor and its successor, a word which in 
sanhitd has an abnormal form, under the influence of the former or of 
the latter, retains that form when in the same kramapada with the alter- 
ing word, but is restored to its natural form when making a kramapada 
along with any other word. The commentator cites a couple of pas- 
sages — dpo hi ahthd mayobhuvah (i. 5. 1) and pari no vrndhi (vi. 37. 2) 
— but does not write them out in krama form, so as to illustrate the 
rule : they would read dpo hi : hi shtha : $tkd mayobhuvah, and pari 
Tuih : no vrndhi. As counter-examples, to show th^ restoration of the 
normal form is made ia a kramapada only when the cause of euphonic 
alteration stands in a separate word, and so is left out of the krama- 
pada, we have given us two passages in their kramadorra : prthivydm 
te : te nishecanam : ninhecanam bakHi : nisecanam iti ni-seranam (i. 3. 1 etc.), 
and dyane te ; dyana ity d-ayane : tepardyatie :pardyane durvd :pardyana 
iti pard-ayane (si. \06. \). Here the sh of nishecanam and the n of 
pardyane are maintained wherever the words containing them enter 
into a kramapada, and only suflFer restoration (by ruk 75, above) to * 
and n in the repetition or parihdra. 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Rik Pr. x. 5 (r. 5), 
xi. 21 (r. 44), and Upalekha iii. 3, 4. I do not find in the YS,j. Pr. any 
special direction upon the subject. 

79. A lengtheaed vowel is restored to its natural form before 
a pause. 
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The illustrative passages are given by the commentator in pada form : 
as, apah : hi : stha : maffah-hkvvah (i. 5. 1 ; s. shlhd), and parva : a-iifa : 
grahhitd, (i. 12. 2: s. osyd). The rule, however, evidently applies not 
less to the krama than to the pada text, and is even intended chiefly for 
the former ; it is our authority for shortening a protracted final when 
it comes to stand at the end of a kramapada. while it is left long when 
taken together with its successor : we read hi shtha : stha mayobhuvah, 
and parvd 'sya : asy& yrabhitd. 

ii t:o II 

80. In calUrdlra, this is done only before the pause of separa- 
tion. 

From rule 74, which prescribes restoration of the normal form of a 
lengthened vowel in both parts of a repetition, one might draw the con- 
clusion that the word here in question should be written, when repeated, 
caturdlra iti calvh-r&troh : hence this rule, which teaches the reading 
catur&tra iti cntuh-ratrah. Our commentator cites, in krama form, the 
passage containing the viord, caturdtrak pancar&lrah : cathrdli-a iti ea- 
tuh-rdirah (xi. 7. 11). 

II II 

81. Restoration is made of alterations taking place at the end 
of a word. 

The commentator’s paraphrase is paddntavikrtdndm ea shatvddindm 
samdpattir bhavati, which would seem to show that he understands the 
rule as referring to the same series of abnormal alterations which was 
detailed in rule 74. His illustrations, however, put quite another face 
upon the matter ; they are pari-eti : rakshnn (iv. 38. 5) and abhi-divii : 
devdh (vi. 118. 3). Here the only changes of form which have under- 
gone restoration are the regular conversions of t into y (by iii. 39) before 
the following dissimilar vowel. We are thus guided to a difterent in- 
terpretation of the rule : whereas we have heretofore dealt with irregular 
or abnormal changes only, learning under what circumstances, in pada 
and in krama, they become revei-sed, and the original form restored, 
here we are taught that all alterations made at the end of a word, by 
the ordinary as well as the extraordinary combinations of the phrase, 
undergo restoration when the word comes to stand, in pada or in krama, 
before a pause {virdme, rule 79). It should be remarked that the final 
repetition of this rule is wanting in the manuscript, and that we cannot 
therefore be certain that we may not have lost with it other examples 
and farther exposition, which would have set the meaning of the rule 
or the commentator’s apprehension of it, in a clearer light. 

^ li II 

82. Also of forms lingualized by the influence of a redupli- 
cation. 
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The Prati^akhya now goes on to inform us where restoration must 
be made of alterations which have taken place in the interior of a word, 
and not under the influence of any cause lying outside of the word 
itself. The rules in this portion of the work are in great part the reverse 
of others formerly given, when the subject under treatment was the con- 
version of jmda into xavkita. Thus, the present precept is the correlative 
of ii. 91, and it is illustrated by precisely the same series of examples; 
which, however, are here given in the pada form ; thus, sumdata (i. 26. 
4), ubhi : sisynde (v. 5. 9), a : suxvayanti (v. 12. 6), sixaxavah : sisAsaiha 
(vi. 21. 3), simsali (xiii. 2. 14), and susuoe (xiv. 1, 43). 



83. Also of slrdisliuyam, ndrskadena, dushtaram, traishtubham, 
trdihdyandl, and jdspatyam. 


"By rule 70, above, no compound was declared entitled to restoration 
of the natural form of its constituents, unless it was bv the pada-text 
treated as divisible. The words here detailed constitute exceptions 
under that rule, and have their irregular altei-ations reversed, even 
though (partly by rule 55, and partly by 54, above) they are not ava- 
yrhya. Our pada, in fact, reads strah&yam (vi. 11.3). ndrsadena (iv. 
19. 2). duslaram (vi. 4. 1), iraistubham (ix. 10. 1 : we have also other 
forms from the same theme in the same and the following verse), and 
trdihAyanAt (x. 5. 22 and xii. 4. 16) ; and jahpatyam (vii. 73. 10) is pre- 
scribed by iv. 64, although, as there remarked, our parfa-manuscript 
actually gives jahpatyam. 

WFfW II II 

84. Also of a reduplication, in a form of the perfect. 

The term parokska, ‘ beyond the sphere of sight, out of one’s sight,’ 
is also employed by Panini (iii. 2. 115 etc.), along with bbuta, ‘past,’ 
and anadyalaua, ‘ not on the present day,’ to define the proper sphere 
of the perfect tense. We may suppose it here used alone as a name of 
the tense as being its distinctive characteristic, since the imperfect and 
aorist are also entitled regularly to one or both of the other designations. 
The commentator cites, as instances, tatrpuh (xi. 7. 13 : s. tairpuh) and 
vavrluh (v. 19. 13: s. vAirtiih); and, as counter-instances, to show that 
the vowel is not shortened in any other tense than a perfect, he gives 
lAlapiti (vi. 111. 1) and rarajtti (vi. 7l. 2). The usage of the Atharvan 
texts as concerns the reduplication was fnlly explained under iii. 13, the 
only rule in which the subject is treated in the earlier part of the work. 

A couple of verses follow in the commentary ; they read as follows : 
abhyaxasya ca diryhatvam diryhokiteti drpyate: na fasye 'xhta samApat- 
tir lalapili nidarganam: yndy abhyaxasya diryhatvam nvjadinam ca 
yahlakoh: savarne ca parokshayam na samapadyete kvacit. I have not 
succeeded in amending the text so as to be able to translate the whole 
pasB^e. 
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cn^^Fiy^rftlTf ^imn 

85. Also of vdcrdhdna etc. 

The commentator’s instances under this rule are varrilhanah-iva (not 
found in AV.), sasahih (iii. 18. 5 ; s. xasafiih), and vairi/hdnah (e. g. i. 8. 
4). The pana might be filled up from the material collected and pre- 
sented in the notes to the first section of the third chapter, but I have 
not taken the trouble to put it together, as it is uncertain how much 
and what the authors of the treatise meant the precept to cover. 

n r:\ \\ 

86. Also of the roots krp, rup, and rts//, when they are annhva. 

I can find nowhere any clue to the derivation and use of annhva, and 
the range of the cases to which the rule applies is too narrow for the 
induction with any confidence of a definition from them. For the root 
krp, either the commentator furnished no instances, or the manuscript 
has omitted them : the only derivative from that root, so far as I can 
discover, which the rule can have any concern with, is cdklpat (vi. 35. 
3: p. caklpat)', since caklpuh and raklpe would properly fall under rule 
84. For the root rap is cited tia : rurupnh (iv. 7. 5. 6 : s. rurnpoh) ; for 
the root risk, the two passages ennsnh : deva : ririskah (vi. 51.3: s. ri- 
rishah) and md : nah : ririihnh (v. 3. 8 : s. ririskah). The commentator 
then asks anahvdndm iti kirn artkani, ‘ why does the rule say “ when 
they are anahva;"' and cites, as counter-examples, rta : arnimadah : na : 
arurvpah (iv. 6. 3), md ; ririskah : nuh (xi. 2. 29 : this is, however, no 
counter-example, but precisely analogous with the two already cited for 
the same word), and sinivdlt : ariklpat (vi. 11. 3). So far as these in- 
stances go, aiiahva might be understood as designating an aorist form 
which has lost its accent; or, virtually, an aorist subjunctive. 

The text affords one other word, fiifueah (xviii. 2. 4 : s. pupucah), of 
the same class with those treated in this rule. Its omission must be 
understood as signifying, either that the verse containing it was not in 
the Atharvan text of the authors and commentator of our Pratishkhya, 
or that their text read, with the Rig-Veda (x. 16. 1), focah, or, finally, 
that the word escaped their notice. 

U II 

87. Also of jiMdd 'ham. 

The commentator cites the passage in its pado-form, akratiih :jihida : 
aham (iv. 32. 5). Compare rule iii. 14, of which this is the reverse. 

FTT^JFT II II 

88. Also of sdhydma. 

The commentator cites the passage in its poda-forra, sahy&ma : ddsam 
(iv. 32. 1). Compare the previous rule, iii. 1 5. He adds a verse or two : 
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sahy&mejniya saheh dtrgkatvam yod drfyatt : m tdtye tamapatlir 
yah fahdo dtrgha eva sah: aihy&ie ‘utakpade hrasvo na sam&padyate 
punah. The various irregularities of form appearing in, or in connec- 
tion with, the root sah have been the subject of several previous rules : 
see ii. 82, iii. 1, iv. 70. 

' 89. Also of dtddyal. 

In the former rule (iii. 22), dtdayat was made the leading word of a 
gana composed of forms exhibiting an irregular prolongation in the sec- 
ond syllable, and we are justly surprised at not finding the statement 
here made in a corresponding manner. The commentator, in feet, cites 
precisely the same cases as before, in their pada-form — viz. dldayat (iii. 
8. 3), uahasah : vira-vatih (iii. 16. 7), and ushasanakta (e. g. v. 12. 6) — 
just as if the rule read here also dfd&yddinam. 

H \o II 

90. Also of ndraka etc. 

Here we have the precise counterpart of rule iii. 21, above, and the 
commentator cites from the text the same three cases, viz. narakam (xiL 
4 . 36), sadanam (e. g. ii. 12. 7), and asalah : indra (viii. 4. 8). 

n hii 

91. Also of the root cyu, in a form containing the causative 
affix. 

Under this rule the commentator is unusually liberal of his citations : 
they are A : cyavayantu : sakhyAya (iii. 3. 2), yatha : vatah : cyavayati 
(x. 1. 13), angAl-ahgAt :pm : eymmya (x. 4. 25), cyamyan : ea : vrkskdn 
(xii. 1. 51), devatah : cyavayantu (xii. 3. 35), and pushA : trA : ita'h : cya- 
vayatu (xviii. 2. 54). These are all the cases which the text furnishes 
of causative forms from the root cyu: in every instance, the sanhitA 
prolongs the vowel of the first syllable, reading cyAmyantu etc. 

II 

92. As also of the root yu, if the form be a verbal one. 

The commentator cites three of the numerous examples of causative 
forms from this root, having the long vowel of their first syllable short- 
ened in pada : they are varxyah : yavaya : vadham (e. g. i. 20. 3 : s. yd- 
vayA), asmat : yavayatam (i. 20. 2 : s. yavayatam), and varuna : yavaya 
(i. 20. 3 : p. yAvuya). He does not explain the meaning of the re- 
striction AkhyAle added to the rule, nor cite any counter-example. I 
can discover no other reason for it than the occurrence of the word 
ymayAvAnak, at ix. 2. 13 : this may have been deemed by the authors 
of the treatise to contain the causative ending {karitanla) aya, and 
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therefore to require the rule to be so framed as to exclude it. But the 
word is divided by the j?ada-text yam-y&vanah, as if composed of yava 
and yavan, from yA : and this seems the best account to be given of it. 

H II 

93. Also of the roots van, yam, grath, and gldp. 

The cases referred to in the rule are cited by the commentator, as 
follows : amum : sam : vamyantu (vi. 9. 3 : s. v&nayantiij, vi : madhyarn, : 
ytimaya (vi. 137. 3 : s. y&mayn), madhynmam : frathaya (vii. 83. 3 : s. 
(rathaya), and no .' im, : ava : glapayanta (ix. 9. 10 : s. ylapayanta). 

The manuscript contains no final repetition of this rule, but oflFers, 
after the last citation, the words ingyavae ca. What to make of these 
words I do not precisely know ; they may be part of a cited verse, of 
which the rest, along with the repetition of the rule, is lost; or they 
may possibly belong to an omitted rule : but I can hardly suppose the 
latter to be the case, not seeing what the meaning of the phrase should 
be, as a rule or a part of one. 

The form of our rule 93, it may be remarked, is somewhat unusual : 
we should expect at the end of it the genitive plural ending; thus, 
“glaptnAm. 

?rT^: II II 

94. Aslita is not restored to its natural form. 

The commentator gives the same citations as under the corresponding 
rule above (iii. 2) : they are, in pada-form, ashtS-padi : caluh-ahuM (v. 
19.7), auhtA-pakshdm (ix. 3. 21), ashtA-pnrnah, ashtA-daiufitrum (these 
two are not found in AV.), aslUA-yogaih (vi. 91. 1), askia-cokrA : nava- 
-dvAra (x. 2. 3 1), and ashtd-cakram : varlale (xi. 4. 22). He also inter- 
poses, between the first and third examples, ashta-yonih ; but this is a 
blunder, for the word is read with a short vowel in both pada and san- 
kitd (viii. 9. 21), in our Atharvan manuscripts, nor is yoni mentioned 
(iii. 2) by the Pratiqakbya among words before which the final vowel 
of the numeral is made long. 

II H II 

95. Nor the root Jii. 

That is to say — wherever forms of this root, having the conjngational 
suflSx nit or its modifications, show in sanfiitA after pra a lingual nasal, 
this nasal remains lingual also in the pada text The commentator’s 
examples are prali-prahintnah (x. 1. 5), pra : hirwmi : ddram (e. g. xii. 2. 
4), and pra : hirptla : pitrn (xviii 4. 40). 

Kule 88 of the preceding chapter is to be compared. The pada usage 
as regards these forms is quite anomalous : I can only conjecture that 
it may have been arlopted in order to mark the euphonic alteration as. 
itself of anomalous and exceptional character: there being, so far as I 
VOL. VII. 71 
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have been able to find, no other cases in which a preposition lingualizes 
the nasal of a conjugational sign. 

cn^- 

smrq; RtRinFr uHh 

96 ; nor is restoration made in the words here 

mentioned. 

The first three of the words detailed in this rule are exceptions under 
rule 77, above, or cases in which the normal form is not restored to a 
divisible compound, on its being farther compounded with another 
member: the^ada writes them hodha-pratlhndhau (v. .30. 10: compare 
prati-bodha, e.g. viii. 1.13), kesara-pr&bandhAyah (v. 18. 11 : pra-bandha 
is not found in the Atharvan text), and ahhi-aghayanti (v. 6. 9, vii. 70. 
3 : compare agha-yantam, x. 4. 10). The last three are exceptions 
under rule 84, above, being forms of the perfect tense with short vowel 
unrestored in the pada-text, which writes them like the nanhita, viz. 
dddh&ra (e. g. iv. 2. 7), jagara (e. g. v. 19. 10), and mtmaya (v. 11. 3), 
The text alFords us once mimaya (ix. 10. 21), so that the rule is deficient 
in explicitness as regards this form, and should have cited along with it a 
prec<^ing or a following word. The other two, panishpada (v. 30. 1 6) 
and atishthipam (vii. 95. 2), might be regarded as falling under the first 
general rule (iv. 7 4) for restitution of original form ; or they might as 
naturally, one would think, be looked upon as special cases, falling under 
no previous rule, and therefore not needing specification here. 

Of the class of the^rst three cases is sam-niskadya (iv. 16. 2), which 
equally calls for inclusion in this rule, unless the reading in our pada 
manuscript is a copyist’s error, and should be amended to sam-nisadya. 

: 97. Nor in praparui, provided only it comes from the root pan. 

The commentator cites the only two passages in which this word is 
to be found in the Atharvan, namely yena : dhanena : pra-panam : card- 
mi (iii. 15. 5), and funam : nah : astu : pra-panah (iii. 15. 4). I cannot 
in the least understand why any such rule as this should be deemed 
called for. There is no rule, and no principle, which should require the 
restoration of the n of prapana to a dental form, nor is there any word 
in the text which exhibits an element pana whose nasal is lingualized 
by a previous constituent of a compound. So far as we can see, it is 
merely the fear lest some one should be stupid enough to mistake the « 
for an effect of the preposition pra, and so should commit the blunder 
of speaking, in pada, pra-pana, that calls out the precept. Its repeti- 
tion before the one next following is wanting in the manuscript : possi- 
bly, then (as in the case of rule 81, above), we have lost something in 
tite way of exposition or illustration which would have farther enlight- 
ened u*. In bis paraphrase, the commentator says prapana ill paraldi- 
raka tam&pattir na b^vati; but paratdiraka is, 1 do not know. 
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98. Nor iu idam ■& shu etc., on account of their forming to- 
gether (in krama) a single word. 

The commentator paraphrases padatv&t by tripadatvat, the latter 
being apparently a technical designation for those kramapadas which, by 
rule 113, below, are composed of three words, instead of, as usual, two 
only. The rule evidently applies to the krama-text alone; the pada 
reading of the passages referred to does not deviate iu any manner from 
the usual norm : we have idam : tin iti : su, etc. But what the point 
of the rule is, as concerns the krama-text, I find it rather difficult to 
see. The passages cited in illustration by the commentator are nearly 
the same with those already twice given, under ii. 97 and iii. 4 : they 
are idam u shu (i. 24. 4), tad u shu (v. 1. 5), pary u shu (v. 6. 4), mahim 
il shu (vii. 6. 2), anya u shu (xviii. 1. 16), and slusha u shu (xviii. 1. 37). 
According as the abnormal alteration aimed at by the rule is under- 
stood to be the prolongation of the u or the lingualization of the sibi- 
lant of su, we should add to the series the farther passages vii. 85. 1 
and xviii. 3. 7, or vii. 72. 2, 73. 7, and 85. 1. I presume that we must 
adopt the former of the two interpretations: the ii, in these passages, 
is nowhere to be restored to its short form in the krama, since it cannot 
fulfill the condition required by rule 79, and appear before a pause. 

U H U 

99. Nor in brahmanvatH etc. 

The commentator cites brahman-valtm (vi. 1 08. 2), pa^yat : akshan-vdn 
(ix. 9. 15), pirshan-vatt (x. 1, 2), and vrskanyanti-iva : kanyala (v.b.3). 
The irregularity which renders necessary the rule is the retention of the 
lingual n as final, against the principle of rule iii. 89, above. The last 
case cited, however, does not belong with the rest, since the denomina- 
tive ending, by rule 29, above, is separable only after a vowel, and we 
read vrshanyantyah (vi. 9. 1) and vrshanyatah (vi. 70. 1-3), without ava- 
graha : hence there is no ground for restoration. 

^laooii 

100. Nor in dirghdyutva etc. 

The same passages which were cited under the corresponding rule in 
another part of the treatise (ii. 59), and no others, are here again given 
by the commentator: they are, according to the reading of the pada- 
text, dirghayu-tvaya (e. g, i. 22. 2), sahasracaksko iti sahasra-eaksho : 
tvam (iv. 20. 5), and barhi-sadah (xviii. 1. 45, 51). 

The signature of the section is as follows: 102 : calurthasya trtiyak 
padah ; so that, unless rule 53 is to be divided into two, or unless the 
copyist’s count is inaccurate, we have lost, somewhere in the course of 
the second and third sections, one of the rules of the text, . ; . 
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The concluding section of the treatise is occupied, first, with the 
recommendation of the study of the krama form of the text, and sec- 
ond, with the description of its mode of construction. The way in 
which it is stated and explained by the commentator is altogether dif- 
ferent from that hitherto followed. First we have presented ns the 
whole of the text of the section, separated by marks of pnnetnation 
into the rules which compose it. Then follows the independent state- 
ment and explanation of each rule in succession ; but not, as heretofore, 
according to the set method of restatement in paraphrase, brief and 
dry illustration by examples, and final repetition : we have, instead of 
this, a free exposition, drawn out at considerable length and with some 
unction, much more in the style of the known comments upon the 
other treatises of the class. This not only authorizes, but compels us to 
conclude that the remaining part of the commentary is by another hand 
than that which furnished the preceding. And the difference in style 
of the text itself no less justifies ns in believing that the section was not 
an original part of our treatise, but is a later appendage to it. Whether 
or not it takes the place of another similar body of rules in the original 
Prati^akhya, and was substituted for them as being a fuller and more 
satisfactory exhibition of the subject, it would not become ns to attempt 
to say too confidently ; the near agreement of the preceding chapters 
in respect to extent (each containing not much more than a hundred 
rules) would favor the supposition th^at it had been tacked on as new 
matter to the treatise, carrying with it a new division of the preceding 
rules of the chapter into three instead of four sections : the subject of 
krama may have been foi'merly disposed of in a few brief rules forming 
part of the last section ; but our Prati^akhya has in too many of its 
previous rules made allusion to or implication of the krama-tuxi (some- 
times even naming it and contemplating it alone), to allow our assuming 
with plausibility that the construction of that text was not from the 
beginning one of the subjects with which the treatise dealt. 

The krama. is not treated by the Taitt. Pr. ; it is disposed of by the 
Yaj. Pr. in the closing rules of the final section of its fourth chapter 
(iv. 179-194), not occupying a whole section. In the Rik Pr. it takes 
up two chapters, the tenth and eleventh, each of which is by itself a 
complete krama treatise ; the former giving (in fourteen verses) a concise 
exhibition of the subject, the latter (in thirty-seven verses) setting it 
forth with much greater fullness of detail. It is also the exclusive 
theme of the Upalekha, of unknown date and authorship, to which 
reference has already been made (sec note to rule 74, above). The 
corresponding rules of all these authorities will be cited or referred to 
in connection with those of our own text. 

101. Study of the Veda is duty. 

In the comment we read three times, instead of the full form of the 
mle, eedA dhormoh (or dhurmam) simply ; but doubtless by a copyist’s 
omission. The commentator adds to the rule the more detailed state- 
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ment karmaceshohhntdt : vedd[dhyaynna7n] dharmam ahur yajnikah — 
because sacrifices are performed by means of the Veda, and sacrifice is 
obligatory, lie makes reference to a couple of verses or sayings which 
incnhiate the necessity or advantage of sacrifice, thus : svaryukdmo 
ayhayalam. ity unenn manirrnt ful(iuda»asfakhyiim [fata»dandkhynihf\ 
karmii krlva srargam sdxlhnyed ili yajmkamndnam. He then antici- 
pates and explains rule 104, below, concluding na vina redair yajnas 
tAyale, ‘sacrifice is not performed without the Vedas;’ and he winds up 
his exposition with vedadhyayanark dharma ity adimtmm, ‘ this is the 
first rule.’ 

II \ot II 

102. On the part of one desiring a condition of light after 
death. 

Prelya, literally ‘having gone forward, having departed, deceased,’ is 
by the commentator, with many words, explained to mean ‘ having 
quitted this world and gone on to another.’ Upon jyolhhtvani he dis- 
courses as follows : jyolirbhai'O jyothhtvam : uktam hi : ye vu iha yajHair 
drdhriuvnns teshAm eldni jyoiimhi ydny omuni nakxhalranl 'ti : jyotir 
d%ptihhdvo.m ity aTthdnlaram. The next rule he introduces by the ques- 
tion, “is it merely the reading that is duty? the answer is, no: how is 
it then ?” 

<rTra%<fen^FnwrrPT n \o% u 

•s 

103. In the manner as handed down by those who understand 
the sacrifice. 

A ydjnikn is defined as ‘ one who studies or understands the sacrifice ’ 
{yajnnm adhtie yajnam vidar va). Not merclv the study of the Veda, 
but its study according to the tnaditional methods of those versed in 
sacred things, is declared meritorious. Amndna is defined iy palhana, 
‘reading,’ and the commentator continues: “and how do the ydjnikas 
read? ‘with the verse scaryakdmo ayhAyatdm [already refeired to, un- 
der the first rule of this section] one must secure paradise :’ but it is 
objected ‘that is an act of sacrifice, not a study of the Veda: hence 
merit is acquired by sacrifice, not by the study of the Veda :’ this, how- 
ever, is not so” — as the rule which is next to be given is intended to 
show. 

dyrlpH H^o^ll 

104. There is no performance of the sacrifice without the 
Vedas. 

Hence, as the Vedas are an indispensable aid to the performance of 
that in which dnty consists, the declaration that their stndy is a duty is 
one to which no objection can be made (iti niravadyam, vedddkyayanam, 
dharma iti). • ... . 
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105. In the sacrifice, again, the worlds are established. 

I add the whole argument by which the commentator proves this 
pious proposition: dyaur ■viyad avanis trayo lokA yajne prathhthitAh : 
kalham: nirnap&dinanskrlam havir aiigushtaparramAtrena fakaya ’vat- 
tam aniar pidhanasvAhAkorana aynAu kutom jyotirdhumabhavena pari- 
natam.jyotirbhAvena dyAulokarh dhAmahkaeenA 'ntariksharii puvar vrx/iti- 
hkAvena parimilam prlhivim, yAli : evaik yajne lokah praliuhthilah. The 
properly prepared sacrifice, duly offered in the fire, becomes light and 
smoke : the light goes to the sky, the smoke to the atmosphere, and, 
becoming rain, returns again to the earth : thus it reaches all the three 
Worlds — and, if one chooses to look upon it in that light, establishes 
and supports them all. 

106. As are the five races in the worlds. 

The five races, the commentator says, are men : they are established 
in the worlds, the worlds in the sacrifice, the sacrifice in the Veda, and 
the Vedas are dharmafeshabliulah : dharmAdAivatamalidanpat karmani 
feshatam ca gackanti: which last sentence is cornjpt and obscure. From 
this, he goes on to point out the necessity of the study of the ^wda-text, 
and, as a help to it, of the Pratigakbya, anticipating the rale which is 
next to follow ; “ the connection and distinction ^ of the appellation 
{abhidhana) and the subject of appellation {abhidkeya) is not, without 
the study of the /)ada-text; the recognition of the terminations is not 
assured, without the study of the pada-text : hence, in order to an un- 
derstanding of the mantra, its pada-X^xl [padani) must be studied ; and, 
by one who studies the pada. the Pratigakbya must necessarily be 
studied, in order to the resolution of doubts (avayyam samya yacked Aya 
prAtiyakhyam adhyeyam): and the uses of the study of the pada are 
farther set forth in the following rule.” 

107. The study of the ^acfa-text is for the sake of gaining 
knowledge of the endings, the beginnings, and the proper forms 
of words, and of their accent and meaning. 

The commentator explains and illustrates this rule at considerable 
length, and by means of examples which are for the most part taken 
from our present Atharvan text. First, as he says, we are told that a 
rinsing of the mouth with water (udakAcamanam) is prescribed to be ac- 
companied by the padas of the verse yam no devt (yam no devydk pd- 
ddik : the verse is found at i. 6. 1 ) ; and here, without study of the jmda, 
one fails to know that the first pAda ends with e (nlhishtaye : in sanhitA, 


• I — ^MS. tambadkdv antanam ca. 
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it is ahhisJitaya). The next following example is intended to illustrate 
the difficulty, without the pada-text, of finding upon occasion the right 
beginning of a word: it reads rlabhyas ivd yaja ity artavehhyas tva 
ynja ity alrd ''karadi na iu jndyate. The reference here is to iii. 10. 
10, rtubhyas tva ’’rtavebkyah . . . . yaje ; eight separate recipients of 
offering are enumerated in the verse, and it seems intended tliat, in 
liturgical use, tva yaje, which the verse gives once for all, should be 
appended to each separately ; this is intimated, though obscurely, by a 
prefixed direction : ashtakayani : rtubhyas toe 'ti * vigraham ashtdu. 
Again, “without study of the the Vedic forms of words {vdidikah 
gabddh) are not known : as for instance, afvavatim gtraimyam,^ etc. ; 
in sanliita they have different forms, viz. afvavattm (xviii. 2. 31), strai- 
shuyam^ (vi. 11. 3) : therefore the pada-text must be studied (adhyey&ni 
padani)" The next point made is the necessity of pada study to the 
understanding and right application of the rules respeeting accentua- 
tion : “the brahmayajna etc. brahmayajnavddi) are directed to be 
made with the employment of the three accents (tr&isvaryenuy : here 
one who does not study the pada is unpractised (upravtnah) as regards 
the words : here, in the passages brahmdudanam pacati (xi. 1. 1) etc., one 
is to speak not with the accents, but with monotone, at the pitch of 
acute (? tatra brahmaudanam 'pacati 'lyevamddishii 'ddllagrulyd ekagru- 
tyd td na avarena adhtytla) : now beware lest there appear here the 
fault of a mantra deprived of [its proper] accent. In the Atharvan rites, 
excepting the yaga, in the tyings on of an amulet, etc., in the performance 
of the sacrifice (1 yaj'daveke), the employment of the mantras is taught to 
be made with the use of the three accents.” Finally, the assertion that 
study of the pada is necessary in order to the comprehension of the 
meaning of the text is supported with much fullness of illustration : as 
instances are cited vi kara (v. 20. 9 : this, however, may be no citation, 
but part of the exposition), alasdld 'si (vi. 16. 4: we could wish that 
the pada actually taught us more about this obscure verse), yavdn ne 
'd addn (vi. 50. 1), «« iti (passim), sam v dsnd 'ha dsyam (vi. 56. 3), 
tad V asya retah (ix.' 4. 4) ; and farther, with special reference to the 
element of accent, ye asmd kam tanvhm (ii. 31.5), and svddv' admV 'ti 
(v. 18. 7) ; and the conclusion is “here, and in other instances, one who 
does not study the pada would spoil the sanhitd ; hence, for these rea- 
sons, the pada must be studied.” I add the whole text, which in places 
is corrupt and obscure, and of which the value is too small to make an 
elaborate attempt at restoration necessary or advisable : mantrdrthag ca 
padddhyayandd vind na jndyate : vakyam hi pada go vibkaktam anwvya- 
nakli: tac ca padddhydyi saadhim ca pads ehedam tu gaknuydd vibkak- 
tam : vi hara : alasdld 'si : yavdn ne 'd addn : un iti : sam v dsnd 'ha 
dsyam: tad v asya retah: ityevamddishu sanhitdydih ca bhavati:rya- 
jati 'ty atra sanhiiikah sa p>ra kurydt: tathd uddllasvaritodayena vighd- 
tam ajdnan : ye asmdkam tanvam : anyatrd 'pi nihanyeta : svddv ^mt 
'ti : atra ca svaritam kurydt: tathd uddttdntasya purvopadasyd 'nuddttd- 
ddv utlarapade tat tasyd 'ntastkdpattdu svaritam akskamnarthe jatmsyar- 
the 'ty anyatrd 'pi tat kurydt: evam ddy anyatrd 'py apadddhydyi san- 
hitdrh vindgayet : tasmdd ebhih kdrandir avagyddhyeydni : kirn ca : 


* MS. Ttumabhyastyeti. 


^ MS., both times, trdisuyam. 
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103. The study of the krama has for its object the fixation of 
both sanhild and pada. 

The true reading of this rule is a matter of some doubt. Prefi.xed 
to the eoni!nentat«r’.s exposition, the manuscript gives simply mnhird- 
ddrdhiidriham, and the conanienceraent of the comment implies or re- 
quires no tnore than that: it might seem, then, that we had here only 
an addition to the last rule, ‘’the study of pado is in order to the fixa- 
tion of sauhita." But this would be a lame conclusion to the argument 
of this part of the section, which must be intended finally to bring out 
the importance of the kmmfi-text. And as the e.xposition closes with 
pretty clearly assuming as the full form of the rule under treatment 
that which is presented above, and s the prefixed text of the whole 
sei.'tion so far favors the latter as to read s<inhildpadndardhyarlham, I 
think there can be little qinw^tion that it is to be received as here given. 

The pfida, the comineiitator tells us, must be studied for the sake of 
the establishment of the Hunhild. He defines durdkya hy drdlwsiia 
bh&eoh, and cites the rule oft' Ptoini which teaches its formation (var- 
natlrdhMibhyah skynn c«,‘ Pkn. v. 1. 123). He goes on : “ when here, 
in-^he sahhitd, a doubt arises, the student of the ptda will give a solu- 
tion of the doubt. Tiien what need of a study of the kramo? On 
this point, it says: ‘the study o’ the krama has for its object the fixa- 
tion of both sanhild and pada'^' What follows is corrupt, and only in 
part intelligible: sanhild ca svasams’hd at bhavati : yardmuny eknpada- 
deipadde ca prayrhydvaijrhyasamdehdpanodanam. Finally, he intro- 
duces the next nile by saying idam cd 'parain kdainam kramddkyaya- 
iiasya, ‘and here follows another reason for the study of krama.' 

^ h H 

109. And the origination of accent is no^seen in pada or in 
sardnid. 

That is to say — as we are doubtless to understand it — in the pada we 
have before ns only the accent of the uncoinpounded elements ; in the 
sanhild, only that of the combined phrase : liow the one grows out of 
the other is shown by the krama, which gives everything in both its 
separate and combined state. The commentator defines ztpajtina by 
utpatti, and declares it unperceived in pada {^padukdlr), while it actually 
takes place in krama {kramakdlt). As an illustration, he takes svdd'v' 
admVHi (v. 18. 7): here, in pada, we have an oxytone and an unac- 
cented syllable, which form a circumflex, while in the sanhild the cir- 
cumflex farther sufifers depression [niykdta, the vikampita of oiir rule 
iii. 65, above), and the circumflex itself only appears in krama (in svddo 
admi, where the cause of depression of tlie srarita is not present) : 
hence, he concludes, the krama ought to be studied. He adds : ‘‘ now 
comes the description: of what sort, it is asked, is this krama:" the 
following rules of the section will answer. 


* MS. vanfadrdhttditvdt : dhyaH ; 
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110. Two words form a krama-word. 

The commentator is very brief upon this rale; he says “the study 
of krama being now assured (prasiddha), two combined words form a 
single ^ronia-word ; their combination will be taught hereafter [in rule 
122], where it says 'according to the rules’ (yalhdfdstram).” 

The corresponding rules of the other treatises are Vaj. Pr. iv. 180, 
Rik Pr. X. 1 (r. 2) and xi. 1 (r. 1), and Fp. i. 14. With the exception 
of the latter, they are more comprehensive than ours, including some- 
thing of what here is made the subject of following rules. The precept 
of the Vaj. Pr. covers our rules 110-113. 

111. With the final of this is made farther combination of the 
following word. 

The term antena is explained by avasdnena^ ‘close, end:’ we might 
have rather expected the reading antyena, ‘ with the last word of each 
krama-viord as already defined. To parasya is supplied pada»ya, in 
the comment, as in the translation. The commentator takes the trouble 
to tell us that to the end of this following word is then to be farther 
appended its successor, and so on, so that one constructs the krama by 
thus successively combining the words of the text by twos. Were this 
rule not given, he says, the former one might be erroneously understood 
as prescribing that we should form our Irawa-words by taking first the 
first and second words of a verse, then the third and fourth, then the 
fifth and sixth, and so on ; while this shows us that we are to take the 
first and second, then the second and third, then the third and fonrth, 
and so on. We may take, as an illustration, the last line of the first 
hymn of the Atharvan (i. 1. 4 c, d), in constructing the krama-ie%t of 
which only this simple aud fundamental rule would come into action: 
it would read sam frutena : prutena yamemahi : yamemahi md : md yru- 
tena : prulena vi : vi 7-ddhhhi : rddhhki 'li rddhishi (by iv. 117). 

The Vaj. Pr. and Rik Pr. combine this rule with the preceding: the 
Upalekha (i. 15) states it separately, and in a distincter manner than our 
treatise : tayor utiareno 'tlaram padam mmdadkydt. 

II II 

112. A last word is not combined with its successor. 

By antayaiam, literally ‘a word gone to, or standing at, the end,’ is 
meant, in verse, the closing word of a half-stanza, or one preceding a 
pause ; in a prose passage, it doubtless indicates a word preceding one 
of the pauses of interpunction by which a numbered passage, or verse, 
is divided into parts. A pause, which interrupts the ordinary combina- 
tions of sandhi, interrupts those of krama also : there is no need that 
the Arama-text should exhibit the euphonic connection of words which 
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in sanhitd do not euphonicaJly influence one another. The rule, as the 
commentator tells us, is intended to restrict the too great extension 
(atlprasaktarri) of the one which precedes it. That the final word, thus 
left uncombined, suflers parihara, or repetition, is taught in rule 117. 

The corresponding rules in the other treatises are Vaj. Pr. iv. 180, 
Rik Pr. X. 8 (r. 9), 11 (r. 18), and xi. 21 (r. 44), and TJp. i. 16. 

H II 

113. Three words form a Arawia-word, if the middle one of 
them is a pure vowel. 

The term aprkta we have met with before (i. 72, 79), as used to 
designate a word composed of a single vowel or diphthong, uncon- 
nected with any consonant : the commentator, after exposition of its 
meaning, paraphrases it bv avi/anjanamifrafudJhakevalasvarah, ‘ a pure 
and entire vowel, nnmixed with consonants.’ He cites, as an instance, 
dhiya : a : ihi (ii. 5. 4) ; here the knima reading is not dhiya ” .• e 'hi, 
but dkiye ” 'hi: to which, by rule 115, would follow again e 'hi, and 
then, by the present and other rules, thy d nah : d nnk : na iti nah. 
The only aprkta words which the text contains are the preposition d, 
the particle « (p. f<n iti: see i. 72, 73), and their combination o (p. o iti; 
see i. 79). It is doubtless to point out and call attention to this mode 
of treatment of the d in the A:rama-text, that our Athaiwan pada manu- 
scripts quite frequently write a figure 3 after the word which follows 
it: thus, in the instance cited, the manuscript gives dhiya : d : ihi : z, 
at i, 1. 2, punoh : a : ihi : s, etc.* 

All the ^-roraa-systems have this feature : compare VAj. Pr. iv. 1 80, 
181 (which calls such a X-ramo-word, composed of tiiree members, a tri- 
krama), Rik Pr. x. 2 (r. 3), xi. 2 (r. 3), and I’p. i. 17. The two latter 
authorities, however, except the compound o, and wonlJ have it treated 
like any ordinary word. The YAj. Pr. is obliged to note (iv. 1 83), as 
farther instances of trikramas, mo shu noh and obhi shu nah, where, if 
the krama were performed in the usual way, the sanhila reading of 
lingual n in nah would not be capable of exhibition ; and like reasons 
compel it (iv. 184) to establish, in a few cases, X:/-flt»ja-words of four con- 
stituents, as itrdhva u shu nah. The Rik systems, .also, are not a little 
complicated by the necessity of attending to such special cases occurring 
in their text, .and which once cause a kramn-word to contain even five 
members. The fact that such complicated cases of sandhi do not happen 
to be met with in the Atharva-Veda saves onr treatise the like trouble. 

5l?mFFTHn^ii 

114. The grounds of this are the fusion of vowels into a sin- 
gle sound, the combination of vowels, prolongation, and lin- 
gualization. 


* The addition of the figure is usual, but not inv,ariable, in the first books of the 
text ; later, it is only made here and there. The figure is never inserted after u. 
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The longer of the two ^rawa-treatises incorporated into the text of 
the Rik Piatigakhya is the only other authority which gives any reason 
why ajprkta words should not be independently reckoned in construct- 
ing the It says (R. Pr. xi. 2, r. 3) that the omission takes 

place “ for fear of nasalization that is, lest the particle should, if suf- 
fered to stand at the end of a ^Tamo-word, receive a nasal pronunciation. 
The entire, disagreenient of the two explanations offered is noteworthy, 
and may be taken as an indication that neither is authoritative, and as 
a permission to us to find a better one, if we are able. It seems to me 
more likely that the weakness of the vowel-words a and ti, unsupported 
by consonants, and their liability to disappear in or become obscured 
by the final of the word which precedes them, as if they were mere 
modifications of its termination, was the cause of their exceptional treat- 
ment. A similar suggestion has already been made (see under i. '73) as 
to the way in which the ^aifa-tcxt deals with u. The commentator’s 
exposition of the rule is elaborate, but deficient in point. To illustrate 
the item ekiidera, ‘vowel-fusion, substitution of one vowel-sound for two 
or more others,’ he takes dhii/d : d : iki (ii. d. 4) : here, he says, by the 
operation of the rule samitndksharasya (iii. 42), dkii/d and d become 
dhiya : the d of the latter, combined with the i of ihi, becomes e, and 
the result is the one word dhitjehi: ert/o, this is the way the combination 
mtist bo made, otherwise there would be no ^ramn-word [tasmdd ily 
anena samdhdnena bhavitavyani : anyalhu kramapadam eva na syat). 
The conclusion appeal's to me an evident non-sequiliir, a mere restate- 
ment of the original proposition. For the second item, he selects the ' 
example ihi : a : nah (ii. 5. 4) ; here, if we compound iky d and d nah, 
a vowel-combination (svarasaiidkih) is made of the i, by the rule svare 
namino 'ntah^thd (iii. 39). How this vowel-combination furnishes a 
ground for the kraina-v^ovd iky d nah, he does not attempt to point out 
For the third and fourth items, the chosen instance is idain : kii iii : su 
(i. 24. 4). Tiiis, too, is to bo regarded as (in krama) forming a single 
word. The following text is corrupt, and I .subjoin it, instead of at- 
tempting a restoration and translation ; tasyd. ca na samdhih : tathd hi : 
idaniushvddishv asahhiiikaih dirghalmm : raren ’»ya tripadasya madhya- 
bhavdd iskyate: idamiiihn ily evambhuta^ydi 'va rdpdkhydtiiydm ava- 
syarh tripadam vanrakramena na bhavatitavyam : atrdi 'vd 'padalvam : 
tad api trijmdamadhydvayavam. The prolongation of the u in this and 
similar cases would indeed seem to furnish a reason for the construction 
of the krama-viOTil out of three memhers, since the long vowel could 
not properly appear if the particle were made the final of one such 
word and the beginning of another; but I am unable to see how the 
lingualization of the .sibilant should have any effect in the same direc- 
tion, since there would be no difficulty in reading u shu as a kraina-word, 
if the u were treated in the ordinary manner. 

3 ^; wmn 

115 . A and o are made to begin a word again. 

That is to say, after d and o have been included, as middle members, 
in a triple krama-word. they are again taken as initials of the word next 
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following. The commentator’s examples are gopayatA ” 'smakam. : d 
'smakam (xii. 3. 55 etc.), dkiye ” 'hi : e 'hi (ii. 5. 4), and havir o shu : o 
shu ; o ity o (vii. 72. 2). 

The same usage, as concerns d, is taught also hy the other treatises: 
compare Vftj.Pr. iv. 182, EikPr. x. 8 (r. 11) and xi. 18 (r. 34), Up. iv. 13. 

3^: qrf^rf ^ iWWn 

116. U is merely to be repeated. 

The mode of repetition of the particle is taught in the next rule but 
one. This rule is, as the commentator explains it, intended to forbid 
the combination of u (like d and o) with the next following word to 
form a new Arama-word (anyayoganivrltyarthah). As an example, he 
gives us sa u auryah : dn ity un iti (xiii. 4. 5). 

y 1^ M j \H R \ 

u W'o II 

117. Repetition with iti interposed, or parihdra, is to be made 
of pragrhyas, of words admitting separation by avagraha, of 
those requiring restoration to the natural form, and of those 
standing before a pause. 

The commentator simply expounds this rule, without bringing up any 
instances to illustrate it. The kinds of words specified are to be re- 
peated, or spoken twice, in the krama-lexi (kramakdle), the name of 
the double utterance being jnariMra; and this parihdra is to be made 
with interposition of iti: having performed one of the two utterances, 
one is to say iti, and then repeat the word. 

The mode of repetition is, as has already been noticed (under iv. 74), 
called in the Rik Pr. by the related name parigraha (e. g. R. Pr. iii. 
14). The VSj. Pr. (iv. 187) styles it sthitopasihita, which title is also 
known to and defined by the Rik Pr. (x. 9 and xi. 15). The Up. (iv. 1 2) 
knows only parigraha. The forms to be repeated are, according to the 
doctrine of the V&j. Pr. (iv. 187-193), a divisible word (avagrhyo), one 
in the interior of which appears a prolongation or a lingualization, a 
pragrhya, a riphita of which the r docs not appear in sanhitd. and a 
word preceding a pause {avasdna). The first and the last three of 
these classes are, indeed, treated in the same manner by all the other 
authorities (compare R. Pr. x. 6-8, r. 7-9, and xi. 13-14, r. 25 ; Up. iv. 
4-1 1) ; but, as r^ards the words which in aanhitd undergo an ab- 
normal alteration of form, there is a less perfect agreement among 
them. The Rik Pr. and Up. specify as requiring repetition in krama 
(besides sundry special and anomalous cases), words having their initial 
vowel prolonged, and those in the interior of which there is a change 
not brought about by external influences — that is to say, due to eu- 
phonic causes within the word itself. Whether the Vaj. Pr. includes 
among the repeatable words those having a prolonged initial, or whether 
any cases of this kind occur in the text to which it belongs, I do not 
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know. Our own irawa-systena, it will be noticed, while in one respect 
more chary of the repetition than the others, in that it repeats no 
riphila words, in another respect is vastly more liberal of its use, apply- 
ing it in the case of every word which requires restoration from an ab- 
normal to a normal form, according to the rules given in the preceding 
section of this chapter. There is no limitation made, either by the te-xt 
or by the commentary, of the term satnapadya ; so far as I can see, 
every word in the te.xt which undergoes in sanhita any of the changes 
detailed in rule 74, above, must suffer parikdra. The Atharvan krama is 
thus made a more complete and elaborate index of the euphonic irregu- 
larities occurring in its text than is that of either of the other Vedas. 

By way of introduction to the following rule, onr commentator says, 
at the close of his exposition, that the words mentioned in this precept 
have their repetition made with a single iti: we are next to be told that 
in the repetition of the particle « two are required. 

118. The particle tc requires two iti’s. 

That is to say, when ti is repeated, each occurrence of the word is 
followed by iti, and we have un ily iin iti. None of the other treatises 
supports this reading : all would prescribe simply iin ity tin. 

^pftsFFT II II 

119. The reason of this is its nasalization and protraction. 

The commentator explains as follows : “ the nasalization of this par- 
ticle u when followed by iti is taught by the rule ukarasye 'tdv aprkta- 
sya [i. 72] ; if, then, it should not be distinguished by (ddriyela) a 
second iti, it would be deprived of its nasal quality — as also of its pro- 
traction [since this also, by i. 73, is prescribed only before fh]. There- 
fore, considering its prescribed nasality and protraction, u must always 
be repeated with a double iti.” 

yrliMIMrl^rl II ii 

•O -o 

120. A protracted vowel is, in repetition, to be treated as if 
unprotracted. 

The commentator’s exposition is: plutag cA 'plutavac ca pariharta- 
vyah : aplutena ttilyatam pravahitavyah : pariharakale :purmhah : a : ba- 
hhiiuans: atra A ity akArah plutah : sa ap(utavaiA parihartavyah : A ba- 
bhuvAns iti babhuve 'ti vaklavyam ; ‘a protracted vowel is to be repeated 
as if it were unprotracted ; i. e., it is to be reduced, in parihara, to 
equivalence with an nnprotracted vowel : thus, in the pass^e purushah : 
A : habhuvAns (x. 2. 28), the d is a protracted a: it must be repeated 
along with [or, in the form of] an nnprotracted a; we must read A ba- 
bhAvans iti babhuve 'ti.' The reading of the manuscript is unfortu- 
nately corrupt at the end, where the required krama-ioiva is to be given : 
the scope and intent of the rule will be examined under the one next 
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following, which also concerns only the passage here cited by the 
commentator. 

il li 

O o 

121. And a nasal vowel, in its first occurrence, is to be made 
pure. 

I ^ain add the whole coinmcnt: yah p&rvam anunAsiko drshtah sa 
pariharakale ^uddham krtva parihartavynh : eiad ei.<o ’dafiaranam : atrdi 
’va puruxka A babkuvar>3 ity ai'OsAne : iii : avasane A iti pnirvam anunA- 
siko drshtah fuddhah parihartavyah : babkuve ’ti bahhAvAn ; ‘ the vowel 
first seen as nasal is, in parihara, to be repeated pure [i. e. free from na- 
sality] : the instance is the one already given : here, the vowel first appear- 
ing as nasal before the panse — by the T\i\e purusha A babhuvan ily ava- 
sAne (i. 70) — is to be repeated pure : thus, babkuve 'ii babhitvAft.’ The 
most obvious and natural understanding of this woald be that the nasali- 
zation is only to be retained in the first ntterance of the word, and that 
in parihAra^ by this and the preceding rules, both protraction and na- 
sality should be lost altogether; so that the krama would read A babhA- 
vAnz: babhuve 'ti babhuva. But the rules in the first chapter to which 
the commentator refers expressly require the nasality to be retained 
before a pause, and forbid the protraction only before iti, so that they 
would appear to teach babh&ve 'ti bahhAvAnz ; which, as we .see, is the 
actual reading of the commentator under this rule, while, under the pre- 
ceding, the reading is too corrupt for us to understand what he intends 
to give ns. The best manner, as it appears to me, of reconciling these 
apparent discrepancies is to take pArvah in the present rule as belong- 
ing with the predicate instead of the subject, and as indicating the 
former of the two occurrences of the repeated word in parihara, thus 
making the translation such as it is given above ; and farther, assuming 
the same thing to be implied also in rule 120, the repetition, or parihA- 
ra, there referred to, being, in a restricted sense, the occurrence of the 
word before iti: the Upalekha employs pariyraha, in part, in the same 
sense.* It maybe, however, that we ought to confess a discordance 
between the teachings of oar treatise here and in the first chapter, and 
to understand the krama reading here prescribed to be babhAve 'ti ba- 
hhuva — or, M purvah be interpreted in the manner proposed, babkuve 'ti 
babhuvarL A like case occurring in the Rig-Veda (x. 146. 1) is, accord- 
ing to the Upalekha (vii. 9, 10 ; the Rik Pr. seems to take no notice of 
it), to be treated in the manner laid down in our first chapter: vinda- 
tiHz, for vindati, is in krama to be read vindatt 'ti vindatihz . What 
is the doctrine of the Vhj. Pr. in a similar instance has been mentioned 
in the note to i. 97. 

122. The successive combination of words into hrama-vrotda 
is to be made according to the general rules of combination. 


* See Pertsch’s prelimiaary note to dmptor v. 
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The commentator expounds this rule in a clear and pertinent manner. 
He says: “it has been said in a former rule [iv. Ill], ‘with the final of 
this is made farther combination of the following word there, how- 
ever, the method of combination is not taught (samdhdnavidhanam no 
’itam) : wherefore the present rule is here added. The term yatha~ 
^dstram means ‘according to the several rules [yad yac chastram) f 
whatever mode of combination of separate words is taught in the pada- 
yastra {yad yat padafdstre paddnam samdkanalakshonam nktam), that 
Las force also here in the formation of each single krama-word. This 
is expressly stated, in order to guard against the danger of understand- 
ing a Ara»ia-word to be composed of disconnected vocables (1 krarm- 
padatv&d anya^abdafankayo 'cyate) : this must not be the case.” 

The Vfej. Pr. has no precept corresponding to this, evidently regard- 
ing it as clearly enough implied in the general direction that two words 
“are to be combined” (sam rfurfMli: iv. 180) to form a Arama-word. 
It is, however, distinctly laid down by the other treatises (R. Pr. x. 5, 
r. 6, and xi. 21, r. 44 ; tip. iii. 3-5). 

II II 

123. The parfa-repetition of a divisible prayrhya is to be made 
in the rnaatier of that of krama, with separation by avagraha in 
the latter recurrence of the word. 

The commentator begins with explaining prayrhy&vagrhya to be a 
determinative and not a copulative compound {yasminn avagrhyatvam. 
[prayrhyatuam ca\ ekasminn era yugapad bhavati), and goes on as fol- 
lows : “ such a word, in its pad«-repetition (carcAyam), is to be treated 
as in krama: cared means twofold utterance {dvirvacanam): that takes 
place in the pada-t^xt (padakdle) just as in the krama-text [kramakdle ) ; 
that is, one repeats {gniriharet) the form of the krama-text. In krama, 
both prayrhyas and divisibies suffer repetition ; in puda {^padeshu), on 
the other hand, onH a divisible pragrhya is repeated. In such a repe- 
tition, how is separation by avagraha made ? The rule says, ‘ with sepa- 
ration by avagraha in the latter recurrence of the word that is, the 
latter or second recurrence of the word is to receive avagraha, and not 
the first ; for example, virupe ill vi-rupe (x. If. 6, 42).” 

The usage of both our Atharvan parfa-text and that of the other Vedas 
in regard to cared, or repetition, has been fully set forth in the note to 
iv. 74, above, as also the doubt which may reasonably be entertained 
whether the usage here taught, and followed in the extant manuscripts, 
is that which the rules of the preceding section contemplate. 

The prescription in this rule, and in this alone, of the employment 
of avagraha in separating the constituents of a componiid word when 
it appears for the second time in the repetition, after ili, seems necessa- 
rily to imply that, in the repetitions of krama, separation by avagraha is 
not to be made at all, either before or after id, but that we are to read, 
for instance (i. 1.1), ye trishaptdh : Irishaptdh pariyanti : trixapld iti 
trisaptdh : pariyanti vifvd : pariyanli 'ii pariyanti, etc. To regard the 
specification ultarasmim avayrahah of our rule as in such manner re- 
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trospective as to reflect its prescriptive force, through kramavat, back 
into the rule for iferamo-repetition, or pariyraha — nnderstanding the 
meaning to be, ‘in joodo-repetitioDs, the second recurrence of the re- 
peated word is to suffer division by amgraha : as is to be the case also in 
iruBia-repetitions’ — would be, I should think, much too violent. Never- 
theless, the Rik Pr. (x. 10, r. 16, and xi. 16, r. 31) and Upaiekha (iv. 3) 
distinctly teach that the avagraha is to be used in the repetition of com- 
pound words, after iti. I cannot find that the Vhj. Pr. prescribes the 
separation either in pada or in krama, although it is regularly made 
by tbc commentator on that treatise in the examples which he cites, and 
Weber passes it over without remark. 

124. Words requiring restoration, if occurring before a pause, 
are to be spoken in their sanhitd form. 

The three last rules of the section and of the treatise concern the 
treatment of such words as, while they stand at the end of a half-verse, 
or in' any other situation- before a pause, also exhibit in sanhit& some 
abnormal peculiarity of orthoepy which, by the rules of the preceding 
section, requires restoration to the nafaral form. A word of this class, 
instead of being combined with its predecessor into a irawa-word, and 
then repeated, is, before its repetition, to be spoken once more in sanhiid 
form. The commentator takes the example set vrJeshan abhi aishyade 
(v, 5. 9 : p. aiayade, by iv. 82), and, without writing it out in full in the 
krama fonn, says that we must utter nishyade again, and then repeat it, 
sisyada iti sisyade. He adds: “so also may be brought forward as in- 
stances {udakdry&h) pranitaye (vL 23. 2 : p. pra-nitaye) and all other 
like words, having the cause of alteration within their own limits.” 
This last restriction, as we shall see, he insists upqn more distinctly 
under the next following rule. 

.This special poiut is left untouched in all the other ^roma-treatises. 

RW RFT 11 

125. Of this, furthermore, the uame is dsthdpita. 

Weber (p. 283) regards punah here as a part of the title, which he 
understands to be punarasthdpita. This would not be in itself unlikely, 
but it is not favored by the commentator, who, both here and under 
the following rule, treats dsth&pita alone as the term designating the 
word to which the rule relates. He omits punah altogether, in his para- 
phrase of the present rule, as being superfluous : tasya sankitdvad vaca- 
nmya : dsthdpitam ity evam, samjnd hhavaii. He then goes on to state 
more at laige the restriction hinted at under the last rule : namely, that 
a word which is samdpddya, or liable to restoration, as being altered at 
its commencemoiit by the iotlueuce of the preceding word, is not to be 
treated in the manner pre^ibedby these rules : “that is to say, where 
cause and effect (nimittandimitiike) are in one word; for instance, 
sishyade: here the conversion into sha produced by the reduplication 
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holds over, owing to the fact that the reduplication and the altered 
eibilant are in the same word. But this is not the case in the passage 
striy&m anu shicyate (vi. 11.2), [or, in pada form] tat : striydm : anu : 
siryafe: here no repetition in the sanhitA form takes place [or, the repe- 
tition does not take place in the sanhitA form : Hi na sanhitAvad hha- 
vati^; and why? because cause and effect are declared to stand in two 
separate words : anu is a preposition ; it produces conversion into sh 
by the rule upasargat etc. (ii. 90), and that conversion is heard (frutah) 
in a separate word ; here, then, let the process not be performed (I tend- 
tramidibfiAl) : for this reason is this explanation made.” It might still 
seem doubtful, after all this lengthy exposition, whether such a word as 
sicyate was regarded by the commentator as not to be separately spoken 
at all, or as to be separately spoken, only not in sanhitA form, as follows : 
striyAni anu : anu shicyate : sicyate : sicyata iti sicyate ; but the latter in- 
terpretation seems to me the more probable. 

126. That is a krama-word of a single member, and is also to 
be repeated. 

The commentaiy upon this rule is not so clear as the rule itself seems 
to be, without comment or explanation: it reads as follows, with only 
the most obvious emendations: parihartavyap ca sa Asthitasamjflapa- 
dr pah [AsthApitasaihjnAikapadahf\: yo ‘sAu sahhitAdvirvacanena nirdip- 
gate: nimittanAimiltikayor hhinnapadasthatvAt : sa parihAryap ca bka~ 
vati. If the intent of this is to limit the application of the rule to 
those words whose cause of alteration is situated in a preceding inde- 
pendent word, it can hardly be accepted. What follows is still more 
corrupt and less intelligible : sanhitAvad vidAci bahulam iti yap chandast 
Hi: varnalopAgamahrasvadirghaplula AtmaneshA parasmAi vibhAshA api 
yanti. 

Finally, to close up the commentary, two verses are given us, but so 
much mutilated that hardly more than their general sense (and even 
that only in part) is recognizable: natakibudhyA nacapAstra drshtyd 
yathamnanam anyalhA nai ’va kurydt: AmnAtam pariskannasya pAstram 
drshto vidhir vyatyayah puruapAslre: AmnAtavyam anAmndtam prapA- 
iine ‘smin rkoAcatpadam : chandaso 'parimeyatvAt pariskannasya laksha- 
nam : pariskannasya laksharuim Hi, 

The signature of the chapter and of the work has been already given 
in the introductory note, bnt may be repeated here : iti paunaUye eatur- 
AdhyAyike caturthah pAdah: caturAdhyAytbhAshyam samAptam: prtr 
astu : lekhakapAtJiakayoh puhham bhavatu : prtcaridikAyAi namah : pri- 
rAmah : samvat 1714 varshe jyAishtkapuddka 9 dine samAptulikhilam 
pustakam. 1 may also be permitted to add the propitiatory heading 
of the manuscript, which was, by an oversight, omitted to be given 
in its proper place; it reads om namah sarasvalydi namah : omnamo 
brahniavedaya : athAhgirasah. The last word is, as I cannot doubt, a 
copyist’s error for athamangirasah, 
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Additional Notes. 


1 . AnaiysU of the Work, and Comparison with the other Pratif&khyas. 

So far as concerns the j^eement or disagreement of the other Prati- 
ghkhyas with that of the Atharva-Veda in respect to the doctrines 
taught in the latter, the comparison has already been made in detail in 
the notes to the text. I have thought, however, that it would be ad- 
visable to append here a systematic view of the contents of onr treatise, 
and a brief statement of the correspondences of the rest, in order to 
exhibit more clearly the sphere of the former, and to show how far 
those of the latter coincide with it, and how far they cover more or 
less ground than it occupies. 

I. Intbodcctobt and exflanatobt. 

Introductory, object of the treatise, i. 1, 2 ; definition of terras, i. 3,42, 43, 48, 49, 
92, iv. 73, 125 ; interpretation and application of rules, i. 95, iii. 38. 

II. Phonetics and Euphont : peodoction, classification, pkopebties, and com- 
bination or SOUNDS. 

1. Simple sounds: formation and classification of consonants, i. 10-18, 18-31 ; do. 

of vowels, L 27, 82-41, 71 ; quantity of vowels and consonants, L 69-62 ; accents, 
i. 14-17. . 

2. Sounds in combination, and restdting modifications: possible finals, L4-9, ij. 
8; final vowels not liable to euphonic change (pragrkya), i. 73-81, iii. 83 ; syllable, 
L93; division of ^llables, i. 65-58; quantity of syllables, i. 61-54: — kinds of in- 
dependent circumflex accent, iii. 55-61, 66 ; kinds of enclitic do., iii. 62-64 ; evoca- 
tion and modification of accents in words and sentences, iii. 67-74; — conjunction of 
consonants, i. 49, 60,94, 98, ii. 20 ; abhinidhana, i. 43-47 ; yama, i, 99, 104 ; ndsihya, 

i 100, 104 ; marabhakti, i. 101, 102, 104 ; sphotana, i. 103, 104, ii. 38 ; karshana, ii, 
39 ; euphonic duplication of consonants {varnakrama), iii. 26-32. 

Ill CoNsraucnoN op combined text, ob sanhitA. 

Prolongation of initial, final, and medial vowels, iii. 1-25 ; — combination of final 
and initial vowels and diphthongs, iii. 39-54, ii. 21-24, i. 97 ; resulting accent, iii. 
55, 56, 68, 65, 66 ; resulting nasality, i. 69 ; final vowels not liable to combination, iii. 
38-36 ; — combinations of final and initial consonants : final non-nasal mutes, ii. 2-8, 
13, 14, 38, 39 ; final nasals,- ii. 9-12, 26, 26, 28, 30-37, iii 37, i 67 ; final semivowels, 

ii 19, 21-24, iii. 20 ; final nsatjaniya, ii. 21, 24, 40, 43-52, 54-59, 62-80 ; initial con- 
sonants, ii 7, 15-18: — final nasal before a vowel, ii 27, 29, i 68, iii 27 ; final visar- 
janiya before a vowel, ii. 41, 42, 44-53, 66 : — lingualization of t and th, ii. 16, 16 ; 
do. of n, iii 75-95 ; do. of », ii. 81-107 : — insertion of «, iii 96. 

IV. CoNSTEUCnON OF KBAMA-TBXT. 

Importance of iramo-text, iv. 108, 109; its construction, iv. 110-122 124-126 
74-100, i. 70, 97. 

V. CoNSTEIICnON OF DISJOINED, OB FADA-TBXT. 

Importance of pada-tejd, iv. 107 ; combination or separation of verb and preposi- 
tion, iv. 1-7 ; do. of snfiaxes, iv. 13-37, 46-48, 63, 65, 66 ; do. of compounds, iv. 8-12, 
21, 22, 27, 28, 38-45, 49-64, 67-72; restoration of the original form of words, iv. 
74-77, 79, 81-97, 99, 100; repetition in pada, iv. 123; special cases, i 72, 7.3, 81, 
82; enclitic accent in pada, iii 68, 69, 72, 73. 

VL ScNDBIEg, SpECIAI. OASES, ETC. 

study of Veda recommended, iv. 101-109 : — special irregularities of formation, 
i 63-66, ii26, 60, 61, iii 7, 43 ; special case of accent, i96; list of protracted 
vowels, i. 105 ; quantity of nasalize vowels in interior of word, i 88-91. . 
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In regard to the matters embraced in the first of the general divisions 
here laid down, it may be said that our treatise is much more curt and 
concise, and more ready to pass without notice what may be assumed 
as already known, than either of the others. Definitions of terms are 
far from numerous, and the whole department of paribhasha, or expla- 
nation of modes of phraseology, of extent, bearing, and application of 
the rules, and the like, which in all the other Pratigakhyas occupies 
considerable space, is here almost wholly wanting. This is in part 
owing to the simpler and less artificial mode of arrangement adopted 
in our work. 

In the division of Phonetics and Euphony, the discordances among 
the different authorities affect chiefly matters of detail, and are not of a 
character to call for notice here. The other three treatises include or 
imply a list and enumeration of the sounds of the spoken alphabet, 
which is wanting in our own. All, also, after treating the subject of 
the formation of articulate sounds in the outset in a manner nearly 
according with that here followed, return to it in their later and less 
genuine chapters, and discuss it anew with a straining after greater 
theoretic profundity. The niceties of consonantal combination, as ahhi- 
nidhana etc., make nearly the same figure in all the four : for minor 
differences, see the notes on the text The Rik Pr., to its specification 
of possible finals (which is wanting only in the T4itt. Pr.), adds that 
also of possible initials, and of compatible or conjoinable consonants 
(xii. 1-4). 

Under the head of the conversion of pada-text into sanhitd, the au- 
thorities differ only on minor points, or by the treatment of special cases 
appertaining to the text with which each has to deal. 

Thus far, the subjects treated are those which no Pr^tiQhkhya can 
pass over in silence : those which remain are not essential to the com- 
pleteness of a work of this class, and are accordingly found altogether 
wanting in one or more of the treatises. Tims, the lYth general divis- 
ion, the construction of the krama-text, is not touched upon in the 
T&itt Pr., and the parts of our own and of the Rik Pr. which concern 
it are open to the suspicion of being later accretions to the text. The 
Vth division, the construction of the pada-text, receives still more scanty 
attention, being entirely passed over in the Taitt. Pr^ and represented 
in the Rik Pr. only by a few scattering rules relating to special cases, 
analogous with those found in the earlier chapters of the Ath. Pr. ; only 
the Vaj. Pr. joining the latter in treating it at large, although in a less 
complete and elaborate manner. 

A more detailed comparison will be necessary under the, last head, 
that of miscellaneous and extra-limital additions to the body of the 
work, of matters more or less akin with its proper substance, and aux- 
iliary to its object, yet omissible without detriment to its completeness 
as a Praticakhya. As concerns the study of the Veda, the first subject 
mentioned in our analysis, the Rik Pr. offers a very interesting chapter 
(xv. 1-16) on the mode of instruction followed in the schools of Vedic 
study ; the Vaj. Pr. recommends Vedic study (viii. 35-42), and tells (i. 
20-26, viii. 32-34) who should pursue it, and under what circumstances. 
All the other treatises give explanations of single irregular and excep- 
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tional words and forms, of which the list will be more or less extended 
according as we include in it all those words which the pada-text does 
not analyze, or only such as are of especially anomalous character. The 
Rik Pr. alone among them (i. 6) catalc^ues the few protracted vowels 
occurring in its text. Like our treatise, it also teaches (in a late chap- 
ter, xiii. 7—10) when interior nasalized vowels are long : the Taitt. Pr. 
(xvi. 1-31) goes farther, and laboriously catalogues all the nasalized 
vowels contained in its text, short or long, which are not the result of 
euphonic combination. Of this same class of appendices, which are 
designed to call attention to points in the text where especial liability 
to error is held to exist, are the following : the Rik Pr. (ii. 5) gives a 
list of instances of hiatus within a word ; the V&j. Pr. attempts (in part, 
in a bungling manner, and with very sorry success) to point ont words 
which do not end with visarjaniya (iv. 26-32), which contain one y or 
two (iv. 149-159), or single, double, or triple groups of consonants (vi. 
26-30) ; the Taitt. Pr. adds to its list of nasalized vowels only (xiii. 
8-14) that of words showing an original lingual n. The V5j, Pr. (iii. 1, 
viii. 50, 51) defines a word, and both it (i. 27, viii. 52-57) and the Rik 
Pr. (xii. 5, 8, 9) distinguish and define the parts of speech, while all 
the three give a list of the prepositions (R. Pr. xii. 6, 7 ; V. Pr. vi. 24 ; 
T. Pr. i. 15): and the Vaj. Pr., after its fashion, carries the matter into 
the domain of the absurd, by laying down (viii. 58-63) the divinities 
and the families of rshis to whom the several classes of words, and even 
(viii. 47) of letters, belong. The Rik Pr. (x. 12, xi. 12) and Vaj. Pr. 
(iii. 148, iv. 77, 166-178, 194) treat of the samaya or samkrama, the 
omission of verses or phrases which have already once occurred in the 
text. Such omissions are abundantly made in all the manuscripts of 
the Atharva-Veda, sanhita as well as pada, but the Pratighkhya takes 
no notice of them. The Rik Pr. has a chapter (xiv. 1-30) on errors of 
pronunciation, from which, by careful comparative study, important in- 
formation on phonetic points may be drawn. It also, in its three closing 
chapters (xvi-xviii), treats with much fullness the subject of metre, 
which no one of the others even hints at. The Taitt. Pr. devotes a 
single brief chapter (xviii. 1-7) to the quantity and accent of the aus- 
picious exclamation <nn. The V5j. Pr. has an interesting, although 
rather misplaced, series of rules (vi. 1—23) respecting the accentuation 
of verbs and vocatives in the sentence, and also makes a foolish and 
fragmentary attempt (ii. 1—45, 65—64) to define the accent of words in 
general. With its rules respecting the ritual employment of different 
tones and accents (i. 127-132) is to be compared what the Taitt. Pr. 
(xxii. 12,' xxiii. 12-20) says of tone and pitch. The Vaj. Pr., finally, 
remarks briefly and imperfectly (iii. 17, 137, 138) on the omission in 
the Vedic dialaet of certain terminations. 

It is thus seen that the Atharva-Veda Prktigakhya does not greatly 
differ in its range of subjects from the other treatises of its class ; being 
somewhat less restricted than the Taitt. Pr., and somewhat less com- 
prehensive than the remaining two, the Vaj. and Rik Pr&tigakhyas. Its 
style of treatment is marked by sundry peculiarities, of which the most 
striking and important is the extensive use which it makes of ganas in 
■the construction of its rules. It is this which has enabled it, while in- 
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eluding so much, to be at the same time so much the briefest of the 
four works. This approximates it, also, to the character of the general 
Sanskrit grammar, as finally and principally represented to us by Panini. 
The close connection between the two is farther shown by many other 
circumstances which have been pointed out in the notes .upon the text 
— by the contemplation in numerous rules, both general and special, of 
phenomena of the general language rather than those of the Atharvan 
vocabulary alone, by a more liberal introduction of grammatical cate- 
gories than any other of the Pratigakhyas makes (the Taitt. Pr. is its 
antithesis in this respect), and by the exhibition (not the use, as signifi- 
cant) of some of the indicator)" lettei-s employed by P4nini himself, ft 
is very sparing of its references to the opinions of other authorities, 
^aunaka and ^akatkyaua being the only grammarians whom it cites by 
name. The latter of the two appears, both from the text and the com- 
mentary, to have stood in an especially near relation to the authors of 
our treatise, ^aunaka, although his opinion is rejected in the only rule 
where his name appears, is yet mentioned in a way which may be re- 
garded as implying his special importance as an authority; it being 
thought necessary to teach expressly that his dictum upon the point 
referred to is not binding. There is nothing, at any rate, in the mode 
of the reference, which should militate against the claim apparently 
implied in the name of the work, that it represents in the main the 
doctrines of a Qaunaka, and belongs to a school which derives its name 
from him. 

Whether the peculiarities pointed out are of a nature to determine 
the chronological relation of our treatise to the other Pratigkkhyas is a 
difficult and doubtful question. The discussions of this point hitherto 
made appear to me nearly barren of any positive results. They are 
all more or less ba.sed upon the assumption that the appearance in a 
Pratigakhya of a later phase of grammatical treatment or of grammati- 
cal phraseology is an unequivocal evidence of later composition. That 
this is so is not readily to be concerted. Since Pratig&khyas are no 
complete grammatical treatises, but only the phonetical text-books, and 
the manuals of rules for conversion of pada into sanhitA, belonging to 
special schools, and since they imply a vastly more complete grammati- 
cal science than they actually present, it is not to be denied that any 
one of them might include more or less of the tbnn and the material 
of that science, as its compilers chose, or as the traditional usage of 
their school required. Thus, for instance, there would be no implausi- 
bility in supposing that the Taittiriya Pratigakhya, though so much 
more limited in its grammatical horizon than those of the Vajasaneyi 
and Atharvan, was actually composed at a later date than either of 
them, and deliberately adopted the method of treating its material ac- 
cording to the letter rather than the meaning, as being better suited to 
the character of a Pratigakhya, which concerns itself only with pho- 
netic form, and not with sense. If such a supposition admits of being 
proved false, it can only be so by a more searching and wary investiga- 
tion and comparison than has yet been made, or than is possible before 
the full publication and elucidation of all the treatises. It is very doubt- 
ful whether any one of the Pratighkhyas has escaped extensive modifi- 
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cation, by alteration, insertion, and addition, since its first substantial 
constrnction. The fact that in the Rik Pr. all that is essential to make 
ont such a treatise is contained in the first half, or chapters i-ix, is 
strongly suggestive of the accretion of the later chapters, and the char- 
acter of more than one of them lends powerful support to such a sug- 
gestion. That the Vaj. Pr. has suffered interpolation and increment is 
the opinion of its editor, and we cannot help surmising that its weakest 
and most impertinent portions, especially those in which the expression 
seems intended to conceal rather than convey the meaning the)' cover, 
are the work of a very late hand. Xone of the other treatises is dis- 
figured by such features. In point of dignified style, and apparent 
mastery of the material with which it deals, the first rank belongs un- 
questionably to the Rik Pratigakhya ; with what inaccuracies and de- 
ficiencies it may have to be reproached, its editors have not ascertained 
for Us : a careful testing of the rules by the text whose phenomena they 
were meant to present in full will have to be made for alt the treatises 
before their comparison can be rendered complete. The results of such 
a testing as regards the Atharva-Vcda are to be found scattered every- 
where through the notes upon the text, and do not need to be summed 
up here. I fulfil, however, a promise previously given (note to i. 1), by 
making summary reference below to the rules in which our treatise over- 
steps the limits of the subject which it is treating, or of the sphere of 
such a work as it professes to be, or in which it contemplates euphonic 
combinations and words not to be found in its text. 

Treatment of matters purely concerning the j^ada-text, in the por- 
tions properly devoted to sankM, is made in rules i. 72, 73, 81, 82, iii. 
64, 68, 69, 72, 73 : a like thing is done for the X-rania-text at i. 70, 97, 
iv. 74 etc., 98. Combinations not Atharvan are had in view at i. 47, ii. 
9, 11, 12, 14, 13, 26, iii. 27, 46 ; words not Atharvan, at i. 77, 86, 87, ii. 
25, 51, iii. 2, 92, iv. 28, 62, 69. The bounds set in the first rule of the 
work are transgressed, by the inclusion of matters of word-formation 
and derivation, and the explication of forms which have no other quali- 
ties in pada than in sanhita, at i. 63-66, ii. 18, 33, 34, 52, 59, 60, 61, 
82, 87, 89, iii. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8-11, 43, 49, 57, 59, 60, 61, 75, 78, 87, 90. 
Among these last cases, a few are palpably and grossly out of place ; 
but the greater part may be explained and excused by supposing that 
the pnda-text implied by the Prati^akhya is an ideal one, which our 
established and recorded pada-texts nearly approach, but do not alto- 
gether coincide with. 

2. Relation of the Pratie&khya to the existing Text of the Atharva- Veda. 

In attempting to determine the relation of our treatise to the only 
known text of the Atharva-Yeda, by the help of the citations which 
the former contains, it is necessary, of course, to consider as one the 
text and its commentator, since the yana-method pursued by the treatise 
relieves it from quoting more than a small part of the words and pas- 
sages to which it was intended to apply. And even with the help of 
the commentator, since he fills out the ganas but in part, we are able to 
find references to no more than a portion of the phenomena of the text 
to which the view of the makers of the Pr&ti^akhya was directed. This 
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state of things deprives our investigation of much of the definiteness 
and certainty which it ought to possess, and which would attend a simi- 
lar examination of any other of the PrMi^akhyas by means of its V eda ; 
yet it is desirable even here to make the comparison, which will be 
found not barren of valuable results. The index of passages in the 
Atharvan text cited by the Praticakhya and its commentary, to be 
given later, furnishes in full detail the principal body of the material of 
investigation ; and from that we derive at once the important informa- 
tion that to the apprehension of the Praticakhya the Atharva- Veda com- 
prehended only the first eighteen books of the present collection. The 
two single apparent references to passages in book xix, the one made by 
the commentator (under ii. 67), the other by an authority whom he 
cites (under iv. 49), are of no account as against this conclusion : the 
absence from the rules of the treatise of any notice of the numerous 
irregularities of the two closing books, and the want of other citations 
in the commentary than the two equivocal ones referred to, are perfectly 
convincing. This testimony of the Praticakhya, moreover, agrees en- 
tirely with that which we derive from a consideration of the character 
of those books and the condition of their text : no ^tZa-text of book 
xix and of those portions of book xx which are not taken bodily from 
the Rig-Veda is known to be in existence, and it is not at all likely that 
there ever was one ; the text could hardly, in that case, have become so 
corrupt. The citations run through all the other books of the Athar- 
van ; they are more numerous, as was to be expected, in the earlier 
books, and in parts of the text they are but thinly scattered ; yet no 
extended portion of the first eighteen books can with plausibility be 
supposed not to have lain before the commentator for excerption. As 
regards single passages, there is room for more question : although our 
lack of the complete ganas greatly interferes with a full discussion of 
this point, we are able to discover phenomena in the existing text of 
which the Praticakhya, even as at present constructed, plainly fails to 
take notice. Some such cases of omission the commentator himself 
has perceived, and calls attention to,* but those which have escaped 
his notice also are much more numerous.) Many, probably the greater 
part, of these are to be set down to the account of the authors of the 
treatise, as results of their carelessness or want of accuracy : but that 
all of them can be thus disposed of does not appear to me likely ; it 
seems a more probable supposition that in our authors’ Atharvan single 
passages and single readings were wanting which are met with in the 
present text. The question, however, hardly admits of a positive solu- 
tion : it would aid us not a little in coming to a conclusion upon it, did 
we know precisely what is the completeness and accuracy of the other 
treatises, as tested by their respective texts. 

Differences of reading offered by the manuscripts as compared with 
the Praticakhya form another main branch of the evidence bearing upon 
the question under consideration. That which I have collected, how- 


* See under ii. 63, 65, 101, iii. 60, iv. 16, 18, 67. 

+ All, so far as my own search for them has been successful, have been set down 
in the notes on the text, above; see under il 63, 72, 93, 96, 97, 101, 102, iii. 5, 12, 
13, 25, 33, 45, 61, 80, iv. 13, 16, 39, 50, 57, 63, 68, 86, 96. 
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ever, is not of decisive character, and hardly furnishes so much ground 
for suspicion of a discordance between the present text and that of the 
authors and commentator of our treatise as was derived from the cita- 
tions. That the manuscripts neglect the refinements of Vedic orthoepy, 
such as the yania, nasikya, svarabkakli, and spkotana, and the duplica- 
tions of the varnakrama, is a matter of course. Other theoretical niceties 
of a similar character, as the aspiration of a final mute before a sibilant (ii. 
6), and insertions between a mute and sibilant (ii. 8, 9), wc are equally 
prepared to see neglected in the written text, and we should not think 
of founding upon their absence the suspicion that the manuscripts rep- 
resented the Veda of another school. Some peculiarities of euphonic 
combination — the insertion of t between n and s (ii. 9), the assimilation 
of n i (ii. 11), the omission of a mute between a nasal and another 
mute (ii. 29), the conversion of m to nasal I before I (ii. 35), the retention 
of vitarjanlya before a sibilant and following mute (ii. 40) — have been 
noted as followed or disregarded by the copyists of our codices with 
utter irregularity and absence of rule. Their treatment of a or d before 
r (iii. 46) is a more distinctive trait, and may possibly rest upon a dif- 
ference of scholastic theory. Their writing of dhilk or dh for ddh (i. 
94) is of no significance, being more or less common in all Vedic M8S., 
while opposed to all sound phonetic theory and doctrine. Nor do I re- 
gard as of importance the great discordance of the manuscript treatment 
of the visarjaniya with that which the Prhtig&khya teaches (ii. 40) — viz. 
the neglect of the guttural and labial spirants, and the retention of 
vitarjanlya, instead of its assimilation, before a sibilant : all the written 
Vedic texts, so far as I know (with, at least, but rare and unimportant 
exceptions), follow in these respects the usage of the later language, 
and not the requirements of the Vedic phonetic grammars. A few 
single cases have been pointed out in the notes, where all or nearly all 
the manuscripts give readings of words differing from those which the 
rules of the treatise require : but most of these* are of a kindred class 
with those last noted, or concern the conversion or nonconversion of 
vitarjanlya into a sibilant, and are therefore of doubtful value ; upon 
such points our Atharvan manuscripts, closely connected as they are 
with one another in origin, not unfrequently disagree. These being set 
aside, only two or three indubitable cases of violation of the Pratiqa- 
khya rules in the existing fdkkd of the Atharvan remain, f and these 
admit of ready and plausible explanation as errors of copyists. 

We come now to consider the remaining department of the evidence, 
or that afforded by the references and citations in the text and com- 
mentary which furnish words and phrases not to be found in the extant 
Atharvan text Such references and citations are veiy numerous, oc- 
curring in or under nearly a fifth of the rules which the treatise con- 
tains.J Much the greater part, however, of the considerable body of 


* See under ii. 62, 73-'?6, 80, 86, 93, 107, iv. 75, 77. 
f See under iii. 76, 79, iv. 64. 

j See tlie notes to L 4, 14-16, 20,25, 28, 44, 47, 49, 52, 56, 58, 65, 68, 77, 78, 86, 
87, 89-91, 98 ; ii. 2, 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 25, 26, 28, 31, 40, 41, 47, 50-52, 63, 64, 
74, 82, 83, 86, 90, 102 ; iii. 1, 2. 6, 8, 11, 20, 27, 80, 82, 87, 39, 40, 42, 44-46, 48, 50, 51, 
63, 54, 66, 68, 64, 76, 77, 78, 90,92; iv. 18, 26, 28, 66, 61, 62. 67, 69, 86 
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non-Atharvan material thus presented us is recognizable at first sight as 
of no force to show any discordance between the Atharva-Veda of the 
Prati9akhy3 and that of the existing manuscripts. It is, as has been 
often pointed out in the notes, a peculiarity of the authors of our treatise 
to give their rules a wider scope than the vocabulary of the Atbaivan 
requires, in many instances contemplating and providing for combina- 
tions of sounds which are found nowhere in the whole body of the 
Vedic scriptures, and for which, accordingly, the commentator is obliged 
to fabricate illustrations. Moreover, even where the Atharvan furnishes 
numerous or innumerable examples of the application of a rule, the 
commentator sometimes prefers to draw upon his own fancy, instead of 
citing its text (notable instances of this are to be found especially under 
iii. 42-.')0). This being the case, it is evidently impossible to draw any 
distinct and certain line of division between what may be cited from an 
Atharvan text not agreeing with the one which we possess, and what is 
derived from other sources. But there are a certain number of sentences, 
among those given by the commentator, which have more or less clearly 
the aspect of genuine citations from a Vedic text; and although some 
among them might be regarded as instances of carelessness on his part, 
he quoting by memory from another source than his own Veda, we 
cannot plausibly extend this explanation to them all : it must remain 
probable that in part, at least, they were contained in some hitherto 
unknown gakha of the Atharva-Veda. The sentences referred to are 
as follows : pr& 'mu ca roha (i. 14-16), puna raktarh vasah (i. 28, ii. 19, 
iii. 20), rtunr rtubhih (i. 68), amt agapre (i. 78), tad abhiitam (ii. 2), 
dhatar dehi savitar dehi punar deki (ii. 47), samaho vartate (ii. 50), yad 
aha rupAni drgyante (ii. 51), yada 'ho ratkamtaram sama giyate (ii. 51), 
bhuvo vigveshu savaneshu yajniyah (ii. 52 : found in Eig-Veda, x. 50. 4), 
aviah krnute rAp&ni (ii. 63), dyduah pitar nyahn adharan (ii. 74), vi srpo 
virapfin (ii. 102), tatarsha puroddgam (iii. 32), vdrshyodakena yajeta 
(iii. 32), aaha'sraream ide atra (iiL54), avargena lokena (iii. 78), rtiahi 
tvam (iv. 26), jamadagnydtharvatM (iv. 67), and vavrdhdnah-iva (iv. 
85). In two instances these citations are directly referred to in a rule 
of the text (ii. 51) : in all the other cases where the treatise itself men- 
tions or implies words not found in the Atharvan,* it seems to me un- 
necessary to see anything but the tendency of the rule-makers to give 
their rules a wider bearing than the nature of the case required. 

The identity or near correspondence of many of the fabricated illus- 
trations furnished by the commentator with tliose given by the scho- 
liasts to Pknini has been remarked in many instances,) and is a very 
noteworthy circumstance, as adding a new proof to those already else- 
where given of the more intimate relation of the grammatical system 
of our treatise than of that of any other of the Pratiqakhyas with the 
general Sanskrit grammar; and also, as indicating the antiquity and 
the persistence in use of at least a part of the examples selected to illus- 
trate the Paninean rules. 

♦ They are L 77, 86, 87, ii. 25, iii. 2, 92, iv. 28, 62. 

(■ See under i. 68, ii. 14, 26, 40, 52, 63, 83, 90, iii. 27, 30, 32, 39, 40, 44, 45, 48, 60. 
61 53, 77, 90, iv. 28 : analogies might also be pointed out in Panini for the exam- 

f les under i. 49, 98, it 6, 9, 26, iii 42, and a more thorough and careful search than 
have made would doubtless bring to light additional correspondences. 

VOL. VII. 74 
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3. The Consonantal Combinations of the Atharva- Veda, and their Pho- 
netic Form according to the Rules of the Pratigakhya. 

In the course of the notes upon certain portions of the text of the 
Pratigakhya, I found it highly desirable, or almost necessary, to ascer- 
tain how many consonantal combinations of certain classes were to be 
found in the Atharva-Veda, and with what frequency they occurred. I 
was hence led to draw out a complete list of all the combinations of 
consonants which the text contains. Later, in examining and compar- 
ing with one another the nicer points in the phonetic theory of the 
treatise, particularly those which the written alphabet does not attempt 
to represent, I thought it worth while to make a practical application 
of all the phonetic rules to the collection of combinations already drawn 
up, writing each one out in the form which the rules would require it 
to assume. The result is the following scheme, which has seemed to 
me of sufficient interest to be worth appending to the present work. 

To make out a complete list of the consonantal groups of our text is a 
work only of time and patience : to determine in every case what is the 
Prati^kkhya’s doctrine as to its true phonetic form is less easy, since it 
involves the application of rules which sometimes appear to trench upon 
each other’s spheres, and of which the reconciliation cannot always be 
satisfactorily effected. I have not, however, been willing to assent to 
the opinion which Weber (p. 247) expresses, that any of the modifica- 
tions prescribed are absolutely inconsistent with, and exclude, one an- 
other. It is not easy to see how, in that case, the phonetical treatises 
should present them side by side without any apparent misgivings, and 
without notifying us that the application of certain ones exempts us 
from the necessity of making certain others. At any rate, I shall here 
follow as accurately as I can all the directions which our' Pratig&khya 
gives, expressing now and then such doubts as may suggest themselves 
respecting the mutual limitations of the rules : if the resulting combina- 
tions sometimes look strange, intricate beyond measure, and unutterable, 
the fault will lie with our Hindu authorities. 

One circumstance deserves to be specially noted here: namely, that 
the loss of a rule or rules from the midst of the passage of the Prati- 
9&khya treating of duplication (see under iii. 28) doubtless loads our list 
with a few more doubled consonants than it should properly bear. I do 
not venture, however, to fill out the lacuna by conjecture : a suggestion 
or two will be made farther on as to what the lost rules may in part 
have contained. 

I. Groups not liable to phonetic modification. ^ These are, a, of two 
consonants : cy, chy,jy, ts, pv, bv, bhv, mv, yy, ll, ll, xk, xkh, fc, fch, gy, 
gf, sht, shth, shn, shsh, st, sth, sn, ss, (pp, gph ; (9, of three consonants : 
tsm, tsy, tsv, xkl, xicr, x^sh, gey, ggm, ggy, ggr, ggl, ggv, shfy, shtr, shf.v, 
shthy, skny, shnv, sty, sir, stv, sthy, ssk, sst, ssth, ssn, ssp, ssm, ssy, ssr, ssv, 
(fpr, ffpl ; Y, of four consonants : xirshv, shtry, sstr. 

This class, it will be noticed, is composed of combinations containing 
two consonants of the same organ (sasthanaj, where, by iii. 30, no du- 
plication is made — the constitution of the group being, at the same 
time, not such as to necessitate abhinidhb.na, or any of the euphonic 
insertions taught at i. 99—104. To the groups containing, in the 
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printed text, a final visarjaniya as their first member, I have given the 
form required by the Pr4tigakhya at ii. 40, representing (after Muller’s 
example) the jihvamuliya spirant by x, and the upadhmaniya by gn, as 
I have also done in one or two isolated cases in the notes on the text. 

II. Groups suffering ahhinidhana only (by i. 44). These are as fol- 
lows : a, of two consonants : kk, gg, gyh. nk, iikh, tig, ngh, rin, cc, cch,ji, 
nc, rich, rij, ddh, nth, rid, ridh, tt, tth, dd, ddh, nt, nth, nd, ndh, nn,pp, bb, 
mp, mph, mb, mbh, mm ; j?, of three consonants : kksh, hkr, hkl, nkv, riksh, 
nkhy, hgy, ngr, ngl, nghr, cckr, echl, cchv, jjy, jjv, nchy, hchr, nchl, nchv, 
njy, ddhy, ridy, tty, Ur, ttv, ddy, ddr, ddv, ddhy, ddhr, ddhv, rity, ntr, ntv, 
nts, ndy, ndr, ndv, ndhy, ndkr, ndhv, nny, mpr, rnpl, mps, mbr, rnbhr, 
mml ; y, of four consonants; nkshri, hkskv, ntry, nUt, ntsth, ntsp, ntsv, 
ndry. 

All these groups are of such a character that, by the rule already re- 
ferred to (iii. 30), they are not subject to duplication of their initial 
consonant ; which latter, however, by i. 44, must, as being followed by 
another mute, undergo the weakening process of abhinidh&na. Repre- 
senting, as I propose to do, this weaker utterance by a type smaller and 
set a little lower, the pronunciation will be kk, kksh, tikshri, etc. 

III. Groups suffering duplication only : 1st, with duplication of first 
consonant ; a, groups of two consonants ; yv (as yytj, Ik, Ig, Ip, Iph, lb, 
Im, ly, Iv, vn, vy, vr, gn, gp, gm, gr, gl, gv, shk, shp, shm, sky, shv, sk, sp, 
sph, sm, sy, sr, sv ; of three consonants : Igv (as llgv), grv, gvy, shkr, 
shpr, shmy, spky, smy, svy ; — 2nd, with duplication of second consonant; 
o, groups of two consonants: hy (as hyy), hr, hi, hv ; (?, of three con- 
sonants : hvy (as hvvy). 

IV. Groups suffering duplication and ahhinidhana. 1st, with abhini- 

dhana of one consonant ; a, groups of two consonants : ky (as kky), kr, 
kl, kv, ksh, khy, gy, gr, gl, gv, ghr, ghv, ny, hv,jr,jv, ty, dy, dr, dv, dhy, 
dhr, dhv, riy, ryv, ty, tr, tv, thy, thv, dy, dr, dv, dhy, dhr, dhv, ny, nr, nv, 
'py-i Wi Pfi P^i ^ky, bhr, my, mr, ml, Ig, Ih ; S, groups of 

three consonants: kshn. (ns kkshri), kshm, kshy, kshv. ghry, nvr, try, trv, 
dvy, dvr, dhry, nvy, nvr, psy ; y, of four consonants : kshmy (as kkshmy ) ; 
— 2nd, with ahhinidhana of two consonants; a, groups of two conso- 
nants : kc (as kkc), kt, kth, kp, gj, gd, gdh, gb, gbh, hj, ht, hd, hdh, hn, hp, 
hm, nh, tt, ip, db, dbh, tin, rim, tp, tph, dg, db, dbh, np, nb, nbh, nni, nh.pt, 
ly, hd, bdh, mil, mn; §, of three consonants: kty (as kkty), ktr, ktv, 
kthy, kpr, gdhy, gdhv, gbhy, nty, htv, hdhy, hpr, Uv, tpr, dbr, dbhy, riny, 
tpr, tpl, dbr, dbhy, dbhv, npr, nps, nbr, nbhr, nmy, pty, ptv, bdhv, mny. 

V. Groups suffering one or both the above modifications, with interpo- 
sition of yama. 1st, with yama and double ahhinidhana ; a. groups of 
two consonants : jri (as jjn), in, thri, dn, dhn,pm; (?, of three consonants: 
city (as c<:hy),jny, tny, dhny, stkn (as sththn); — 2nd, with yama of sec- 
ond consonant, and triple ahhinidhana : nghn (as ngkfkn), jjn, njn ; — 
3rd, w'ith duplication of first consonant, yama, and triple ahhinidhana ; 
a, groups of two consonants: kn. (as kkkn), kn,km,khn, gn, gm,ghn,jm, 
trri, tm, dm, dhm, pn. bhri, bhn ; §, groups of three consonants ; kny (as 
kbkny), gny, ghny, dmy,pny; — 4th, with duplication of first consonant, 
yama of second, and quadruple ahhinidhana: kthn (as kkihThn). 

The Vaj. Pr. (iv. Ill) has a rule expressly prohibiting duplication of 
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the first consonant in a case like the last, where a consonant sniFering 
yama follows it Such a precept is very possibly one of those lost in 
the lacuna exhibited by our MS. after iii. 28 ; and I should hope that 
the Prati§akhya might have extended the exemption from duplication 
also to any consonant of which yama is made, thus including our 3rd 
division, and allowing us to say simply iin, etc. There were enough of 
duplication, one would think. 

VI. Groups suffering one or more of the above modifications, with 
interposition of nasikya ; viz. duplication of second consonant, n&dkya, 
and abkinidhana ; «, groups of two consonants: An (as A"^), An, km; 

groups of three consonants ; Any (as k^nny), hny. 

V'll. Groups suffering the interposition of svarabhakti only: 1st, of 
the longer svarabhakti : ry (as r°y), rsk; — 2nd, of the shorter; a, of 
three consonants: rjy (sls r'jy), rls, rsM, rshn, ; (!, of four consonants: 
rtsy (as r'tsy), rshny. 

I have assumed that, in the last class of cases, the rule forbidding the 
duplication of a consonant before another of the same class prevailed 
over that prescribing the duplication after the r. In the absence, how- 
ever, of any direction as to this point in either the text or its comment- 
ary, I am by no means confident that my understanding is the true one. 

VIII. Groups suffering ssarabkakli, together with one or more of the 
preceding modifications. 1st, with svarabhakti (shorter) and abhini- 
dhana: rtt (asr'tt)', — 2nd, with svarabhakti and duplication; a, with 
longer svarabhakti : rh (as r'AA) ; 6, with shorter ; o, groups of two 
consonants : ry (as r'yy), rl, rv ; §, groups of three consonants : rvy (as 
r'vvy), rvr, rye, rshm, rshy, rskv, rhy, rhr, rhv ; — 3rd, with svarabhakti 
(shorter), duplication, and abkinidhana ; a, groups of two consonants : 
rk (as r'kk), rg, rgh, rc, rck, rj, rn, rl, rth, rd, rdh, rn, rp, rb, rhh, rm ; 
§, groups of three consonants : rksh (as r'kksh), rgy, rgr, rny, rty, rtr, 
rtv, rdy, rdr, rdv, rdhy, rdhr, rdhv, my, rpy, rbr, rbhy, rbhr, rmy ; y, 
groups of four consonants; rksky (as r'kksky), rivy ; — 4th, with svara- 
bhakti (shorter), yama, and double abkinidhana : rtn (as r'ttn), rdhn ; — 
5th, with svarabhakti, duplication, yama, and triple abhinidh&na : rtm 
(as r'ttim). 

Two or three of these combinations are liable to the doubt expressed 
after the last class. It may also excite a question whether r and A are 
to be duplicated when following one another : I have, how'ever, in clas- 
silyii^such groups, interpreted the first part of rule iii. 31 as meaning 
‘ r and A are not liable to duplication when either is the first consonant 
of a group :’ this would leave each free to be doubled when preceded 
by the other. 

IX. Groups liable to sphotana, together with some of the preceding 
modifications; viz. to duplication, double abhinidh&na, and sphotana; 
a, groups of two consonants; t-k (as tfk), t-k, tkh, d-g, d-gh, p-k, p'ch, b-g, 
b-j, n-k, n-kh, ncg, n-gh ; §, groups of three consonants : t-Jcr (as tr^Ar), 
t'kv, trksh, d-gr, wkr, n-ksh, n’gr. 

With regard to the question whether the groups commencing with 
n are to be ranked in this class, see the note to ii. 38. If denied spho- 
tana, they would fall under IV. 2. o. 

It would seem jnost nataral to regard a mute as relieved by sphotana 
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of its modification by abhtnidkAna ; and if any of these subtle euphonic 
changes mutually exclude one another, the two in question must cer- 
tainly do so. It is not absolutely impossible that the Hindu gramma- 
rians may have regarded the name spholana itself as implying suspension 
of abhinidhana, and so have saved themselves the trouble of specifically 
teaching the fact of such suspension : yet I cannot think this likely, 
and so have combined the modifications as they are given above. The 
admission of a nullifying effect in the sphotana would remove merely 
the abkinidhAna of one consonant ; changing, for instance, dcfg to dd‘g. 

It remains only to take notice of a peculiar class of cases, where a 
final surd mute comes to stand before an initial sibilant, and their com- 
bination undergoes (according to the rules ii. 6, 8, 9) certain euphonic 
modifications, which are not usually represented in the manuscripts or 
in the edited text. 

X. Combinations of a final surd mute with an initial sibilant. 1st, 
with aspiration of the surd ; ts (as /A.»), tsg, t-sr, Isv, t-str ; — 2nd, with 
aspiration, duplication, and abhinidhana: ks (as ikhs), t-p, ps, Irsth, 
p-sv; — 3rd, with insertion and abhinidh&na : ts (as tU), t-sv, hs (as nks), 
n'sh. 

Akin with a part of this last class is the combination of n and s, with 
insertion of t; I have not brought it in here, because the inserted letter 
is regularly given in the printed text. It might be made a question 
whether all these inserted mutes are not liable to be converted into 
aspirates by the action of rule ii. 6, so that we ought to speak ttks, 
nkh8, nth), etc. But, considering the want of explicitness of the treatise 
upon this point, and the uncertainty whether the inserted mute is prop- 
erly to be regarded as appended, in the character of a final, to the 
former word, I have thought myself justified in adopting for the com- 
binations in question the simpler mode of utterance. 

In order to facifitate the determination, with regard to any given 
group, of its occun-ence in the Atharvan text and of the phonetic form 
to which the rules of the Pr&ticakhya reduce it, I add an alphabetical 
list of all the groups, each followed by its theoretic mode of pronuncia- 
tion, and by a reference to a passage of the text where it occurs. As 
in the preceding examples, a sound which has suffered abhinidh&na is 
marked by a smaller letter ; a yama, or nasal counterpart, has a straight 
line above it ; the nasikya is expressed by a superior n ; the two svara- 
hkaklia, shorter and longer, by a heavy dot and a little circle respect- 
ively ; the sphotana, by a superior «. Where a group has the phonetic 
form given it only when composed of final and initial letters taken to- 
gether, the division between final and initial is made by an interposed 
period. 

I. Groups of two consonants : 

kk {kk : iv. 19. 6), kc {kkc : i. 6. S), kn {kldn : viii. 10. 18), kt {kkt : i. 
23. 1), kth (kkth: i. 10. 3), kn (kkkn: i. 23. 1), kp (kkp: i. 14. 1), km 
{kkkm : i. 25. 1), ky {kky : ii. 33. 2), kr {kkr : i. 12. 1), kl {kkl : ii. 33. 3), 
kv {kkv : i. 27. 1), ksh {kksh : i. 2. 3), k s {kkhs : iii. 1.4); khn (kkhkhn : 
v.31.8), khy {kkhy : iii. 3.2); gg {gg: ii. 36. 7), ggh (j,pA : iii. 19. 6), 
9] (gs^- 2)> W (gyd : iv.S. l),gdh(gydh:j. 'i0. 2),gn(gggn: i.6. 2), 

ffb Iggb: iii. 27. 6), gbh (ggbh : iii. 6. 6), gm {ggfn '■ ii. 2. 3), gy {ggy : vii. 
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44. 1 ) , gr : i. 1 0. 1 ), gl {ggl : iv. 4.1), gv (ggv : iv. 1 9. 5) ; ghn (ggh^n : 

1. 28. 4), ghr (gghr ; iv. 3. 1), ghv {ggkv ; six. 55. 6) ; nh {hk : i. 12. 2), 
nkh (nkh: iv. 10. 1), ng (ng: i. 12.2), ngh {kgh: iv. 11.10), nn (nw: v. 

22.2) , nj v. 4. 8), nt (Ml: xvii. 17), Ad (And: xiii. 2. 20), ndA 

(Andh: i. 25. 1), nn (AAn : is. 1. 3), np (AAp: xii. 2. 1), nm {hAm : v. 1. 

1) , Ay (hAy : v. 26. 1 2), Av (aAv : iii. 4. 1), As (Ades : iv. 1 1. 8), Ah (Anh : 
iv. 19. 7). 

ee (ec: iv. 1. 3), ech (cch : iii. 12. 3), cy (cy:i. 3. 6) ; ehy (chy : ix. 5. 4) ; 
jj (jj: i. 1 1. 4), jn (£n: i. 7. 6), jm (£m : iii. 30. 6), jy (jy ; i. 1 . 8), jr 
(£r : i. 7. 7), jp (jjv : iii. 24. 2) ; Ac (ac: i. 4. 1), neh (nch : iv. 8. 4), nj 
(aJ : i. 2. 4). 

t'Jfc (tfk: iv. 18. 3), tt (ut: i. 11. 1), tp (ttp: v. 14. 8), tm (turn: viii. 

0. is), ty (tty: six. 44. 6), t'f (tthg: ix. 5. 21), is (ttg: xi. 1.2); ddh 
(ddh : vii. 97. 7), db (ddh : vi. 96. ”2), dbh (ddbk : xii. 2. 48), dy (ddy : ii. 

2. i), dr (ddr: xi. 7. 11), dv (ddv: iii. 11. 6) ; dhy (ddhy: i. 18. 4), dhr 
(ddhr: vii. 95. 3), dhv (ddhv: viii 8. 11) ; nth (nth : x. 9. 15), Ttd (nd ; 
ii. "7. 3), ndh (ndh : six. 29. 6), nn (nnn : v. 20. 1 1), rtm (nnm : i. is. 3), 
ny (nny : i. 9. 2), nv (^v : i. 13. 4). 

t-k (ti‘k: i 24. 2), t-kh(tfkh: iv. 11.10), <«(<<; i. 9. 1), tth (tth: i. 8. 
4), tn (fm : i. 9. 2), tp (up : i. 12. 2), iph (itph : vi. 124. 2), tm (turn : i. 
18. 8), ty (tty : i 7. 4), Ir (ttr : i 1. 1), tv (ttv : i. 7. 6), ts (ta : i. 1 5. 3), 
**8 (th * : i. 13. 3) ; thn (ththn : ii. 30. 1), ihy (tthy : iii. 4. 7), thv (tthv : xiii. 
2. 22); dg (ddg : i 27. 3), d-g (dd’g: i. 2. 3), d-gh (d^gh : v. 21. 8), dd 
(dd : i 28. 1), ddh (ddh ; i. 7. 7), dn (ddn : vii. 45. 2), db (ddb : ii. 29. 1), 
dbh (ddbh: i 20. 1), dm (dddm: i 2. 1), dy (ddy: i. 1^1), dr (ddr: i. 3. 
8), dv (ddv: L 2. 2); dhn (dh^n: i 14. 1), (ddhdhm: i. 22. 1), dhy 
(d^iy: i. 8.2), dhr (ddhr: iii 12.2), dhv (ddhv: i. 4. 1); n-k (nn‘k: i 

14.2) , n-kh (nn’kh: v.19.3), n-g (nn"ff: iii. 2), nyh ( nn’gh ; iii. 1 0. 1 1 ), 
nt (nt ; i 16. 2), nth (nth : i. 27. 1), nd (nd ; i. 7. 1), ndh (ndh : i 4. 3), 
JW! (nn ; i 7. 5), np (ntgg : i 25. 1), nb (nnb : v. 26. 6), nhh (nnbh : ii. 9. 4), 
nm (nnm : i. 10.4), ny (nny : i 2. 1), nr (nnr : ii 35. 2), nv (nnv : i 1. 1), 
wak (ntah: viii. 9. 17), ns (nta: viii. 6. 16), nk (nnh : i. 12. 2). 

pk (^p"k: viii. 9. 20), psh (pp’eh : vi, 48. 3), pt (ppt : i. 1. 1), pn 
(pppn: li 11. 1), pp (pp: iii 17.5), pm (p£m: iii 31. 1), py (ppy : i 
14. 3^ pr (ppr : i 7. 2), pi (ppl : iii. 6. 7), pv (pv : iii. 2. 5), pf (ppp : 
vi 2. 2), pa (ppt : ii. 2. 3), ps (ppks : i. 6. 2) ; by (bVg : xviii. 2. 6), ^ 
(tdj : viii. 4. 1), b-j (bh^j : xix. 21. 1), hd (bbd : ii. 24. 6), hdh (hbdh : v. 18. 
4), bb (bb : xix. 21. 1), 6r (bbr: i 6. 2), hi (bbl : xi. 9. 19), bv (ho : xiii 1. 
15) ; hhn (bbiMn : iii. 8. 6), bkn (bbbbhn : x. 3. 3), bhy (bbhy : i. 4. 3), bhr 
(bbhr : i. 1. 1), bhv (bhv : r. 2. 7) ; mn (mmn : ii 36, 2), mn (mmn : ii. 25. 

2) , mp (mp: iii 26. 5), mph (mph : x. 6. 6), mb (mb : i. 4. 1), mbh (mbh : i 
6. 2), mm (mm: iii. 30. 1), my (mmy: i. 11. 2), mr (mmr: ii. 24. 3), ml 
(mml : viii. 6. 2), mv (mv : vi. 56. 3). 

yy (yy: i l. 3), yv (yyv: i. ll. 4) ; rk (r'lek: iii. 3. 2), rg (r'gg: vi. 69. 
2)* ^gh (r’ggh : i. 22. 2), rc (r’cc: i 2. 3), rch (r'tfJi : xx. 34. 12), rj (r'jj : i 
2. 1), rn (r'nn: i. 10. 4), rt (r'tti i. 28. 2), rth (r'tth : i. 7. 6), rd (r’dd-r. i 

22. 2) , rdh (r’ddh : i. 9. 3), m (r'nn : i 1. 3), rp (r'pp : i 2. 1), rb (r-bb: i 

1. 1), rbh (r’ibh : L 1 1. 2), m (r'njjn; L 4. 1^ ry (r'yy : i. 3. S), rl (rHl : 
i 18. 1), TV (r’w: i 2. 2), rg (r°p: iv. 4. 7), rah (r^sh: i 5. 4), rh (r°h>h: 
i 8. 4) ; Ik (Ilk: v. 17. 4), Ig (llg: ii. 36. 1), Ip (Up: iii. 8. 1), Iph (Uph: 
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Jh^ {lib: iv. 2. 8), Im (Urn: ii. 30. 3), ly (Uy: vi. 11. 3), ll (U: ii. 
32. 5), ll (ll : iv. 38. 5), Iv (Jiv : iL 31. 1), If {Ilf : vi. 30. 2), Ih {llh ; v. 22. 

5) ; vn {vvn: vi. 2. 3), vy {vvy : i. -3. 1), vr {vvr ; ii. 1. 1). 

xJc {xk: i. 4. 3), xkk {xkh : i. 6. 4) ; fc {fc: i. 5. 4), fch (fch: ix. 3. 14), 
fn {ffn ; i. 1 1. 4), fp {ffp : iv. 5. 6), fm {fftn : i. 2. 2), fy {fy : i. 7. 5), fr 
(ffr: i. 1. 2), fl (ffl: i 31. 3), fv {ffv: i. 1. 1), ff {ff. i. 6. 2) ; sM; 
{shshk: i. 11. 3), sht {sht: i. 3. 1), skth (shth: i. 2. 4), shn {shn: i. 13. 4), 
shp {skshp : i. 1 . 2), shtn {shshm : i. 1 2. 3), shy {shshy : i. 1 4. 1 ), shv {shshv : 
i. 2. 1), shsh {shsh: xi. 5. 2) ; sk {ssk: i. 13. 2), st {st: i. 1. 2), sth {sth: i. 
16. 1), sn (sn: Y. 5. 8), sp (ssp: i. 1. 1), spk {ssph: iv. 7. 3), sm (ssm: i. 1. 
4), sy {ssy : i. 2. 2), sr (ssr : i. 2. 4), si; {ssv: i. 2. 3), ss (ss: i. 4. 2) ; qpp 
{<pp : L 1.1), <(ipk {<fph : iii. 15. 4). 

hn (hl'nii : ii. 34. 5), kn (h’'nn : ii. 33. 3), hm {h^nm ■ i. 8. 4), hy {hyy : 
i. 8. 4), hr {hrr: iv. ik 14), hi {hll: xviii. 3. 60), hv {hw: i. 4. 3), 

n. Groups of three consonants : 

kksh (fc^lrsA.: xix. 24. 2), kty (fc/fely. i. 12. 3), ktr ; iiL 30. 6), ktv 
(il;*;: iv. 31. 4), kthy {kkthy : y\. 9. \), kthn {kkUuhn- xx. 136. 4), kny 
{kkkny: i. 23. 3), kpr {kkpr: ix. 1. 10), kshn [kkshn: ii. 33. 3), kshm 
{kkshm: vii. 89. 1), kshy [kkshy: i. 8.3), kskv {kkshv: ii. 2. 1), krsth 
{kkhslh: XX. 134. 3); gdhy (ggdhy: iv. 33. 1), gdhv {ggdhv: v. 18, 101, 
W (ggg^y’ 1- 12), gbhy {ggbhy: x. 6. 12); ghny {gghfhny: iii. 30. 1), 
ghry {gghry: xii. 2. 4) ; hkr {hkr: v. 20. 9), nkl {ikl: vi. 138. 1), nkv 
{hkv: X. 7. 1), hkah {kksh: i. 5. 4), hkhy (nirA^; iv. 16. 5),_n(;y {hgy: iv. 
37. 2), hgr {ngr: xiv. 1. 38), hgl {ngl: iv, 38. 3), hghn vi. 76.41, 

•hghr {kghr: xiii. 1.46), hty {hity: xiii. 3. 5), htv {nhtv: xwii. 2. 60), 
-idky {hhdhy: viii. 3. 6), lijjr {khpr: x. 8. 19), hvr {hkvr:xY. 18. 5). 

cehr {cchr: iii. 12. 2), cchl {cM: x. 2. 1), cckv {cchv: xviii. 3. 18), cny 
{c^y: xii. 4. S0},Jjn{£n.:ii.l2. ^),jjy{0y‘- vi.61. l)Jjv iii. 11.8), 
jfly (j)ny: xiv. 1. 44) ; nchy {nshy: xi. 9. 17), aekr {nchr: iv. 8. 3), ScAf 
{nchl: xviiL 1. 33), hchv {achv: xi. 10. 23), njn {a ^ : iii- 14. 4), hjy {njy: 
i. 9. 1). 

ttv {tttv: iii. 4. 1), tpr {ttpr: xi. 4. 12), t-sv {ttsv: viii. 9. 9); ddhy 
{ddhy : xi. 1.31), dbr {ddbr : xi. 8. 30), dbhy {ddhhy : iii. 3. 4) ; ridy {ndy : 
vi. 138. 2), nny {nnny: vL 77. 2). 

trkr {tfkr: iLl2. 6), t-kv («»*«: ix. 9. 17), fksh {tfksk:\\.%.i), Uy 
{tty: v. 6. 10), Ur {ttr: vi. 107. 1), ttv {ttv: i. 23. 4), tny {imy: ii. 12. 1), 
tpr {ttpr: iL 34. 2), tpl (upl: v. 6. 5), try {ttry: iL 8. 2), trv {ttrv: vi. 40. 
2), tsm {tsm: vii. 52. 2), tsy (fay : xi. 3. 37), t-sy iii. 13. 4), t-sr 

{Ihsr: xii. 4. 34), tsv {tsv: ii. 5. 4), t'sv {ihsv: iii. 3. 1) ; dgr {ddPgr: ii. 10. 

6) , ddy {ddy: iv. 19. 6), ddr {ddr: ii. 10. 1), ddv {ddv: vi. 107. 2), ddhy 
{^hy: xiL 2. 3), ddhr {tgihr: vi. 87. 3), ddhv {ddhv: iv, 14. 2), dbr {ddbr: 
i. 32. 1), dbhy {ddbhy: ii. 33. 5), dbhv {ddbhv: xviii. 4. 26), dmy ^ddmy : 
V. 23. 13), dvy {ddvy: iv. 19. 6), dvr {d^vr: vii, 90. 1); dhny {dkdhny: iv. 
1. 1), dhry {ddhry: iv. 29. 4); wkr {nti’kr: ii. 31. 2), wksh {nrdksh: x. 4. 
8), n-gr {nnfgr: viii. 7. 11), nty {nty: i. 3. 7), ntr {ntr: L 3. 6), ntv {ntv: 
L 4. 2), nts {nts : viii. 6. 8), ndy {ndy : ii. 14. 2), vdr {ndr : viii. 8. 9), «dt; 
{ndv: ii. 11. 3), ndhy {ndhy: vi. 25. 3), ndhr {ndhr: iv. 16. 7), ndhv 
{^hv: V. 13. 7), nny {nny: v. 5. 5), npr {nnpr: i. 10. 2), nps (n«^: x. 3. 
14), nbr {nnbr: i. 29. 1), nhhr {nnbhr: v. 22. 12), nmy {ntOny: xi. 10. 13), 
nvy {nnvy: iv. 3. 1), nvr {nuvr: xv. 3. 1). 
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pty (ppty: i. 28. 4), ptv (pptv: iv. 5. 6), pny (pp^y. iv. 9. 6), psy 
(ppsy: s. 9. 7), psv (pphsv: i. 4: 4); bdhv (iidhv : i. 8. 2) ; mny (mmny: 
iv. 7. 5)^ mpr {mpr: i, 7. 4), mpl {mpl‘ ii. 33. 4), mps (mps: x. 5. 43), mbr 
(mir: i. 8, 4), mbhr {mbhr: vi. 120. 2), mml {mml: vi. 66. 3). 

rksh {r'kkah: xviii. 2. 31), rgy {fggy: ix. 2. 14), rgr (r’ggr: iii. 2. 5), 
Vy i^yy- 2^- 1) rny {r‘nny: ii. 25. 1), rtt (r’tt: ii. 7. 5), rtn (r’tin: i. 

I. 3), rtm {r'tttm: iiL k 6), rty {ytty. iii. 31. 2), rtr (r'ttr: x. 1. 30), rtv 
{r’ttv. i. 4. 3), rts (r’ts: v. 7. 1), rdy {r‘ddy. vii. 6. 1), rdr (r'ddr: vii. 28. 

II, rdv (r‘ddv: v. 12. 5), rdhn (r'dJiMn: iv. 39. 1), rdhy {r'ddhy: vi. 94. 
3), rdhr {r'ddkr: vi. 88. 1), rdhn (r‘ddhv: iii. 26. 6), my (r’nny: ii. 14. 3), 
^Py {’"pPy' ix. 2. 22), rbr {r'hbr: iii. 20. 5), rbhy (r'bbky: i. 12. 4), rbkr 
(r‘bbkr: v. 1. 1), rmy (r'mmy: iv. 5. 5), rvy {r'vvy: iiL 17. 3), rvr (r'vvri 

i. 16. 1), rpj {r'fpv. ii. 33. 3), rsht (r'sht: iv. 18. 7), rshn {r‘shn\ x. 2. 1), 
rshm {r'ahshm: iii. 4. 2), rshy (r'shsky. vi. 18. 1)^ rakv '(r'skskv : xviii. 3. 
2), rhy (r’hhy: iii. 1. 2), rhr (r'hhf. xii. 6. 29), rhv (r'hhv: vii. 56. 3) ; 
Igv [llgv ; xii. 3. 32). 

zhl {xkl: ii. 2. 5), xkr {xkr: ii. 32. 1), xkah {xksh: ii. 8. 5) ; fcy {pcy: 
X. 1. 13), prv (fprv: xiv, 2. 26), pvy {ffvy: viii. 3. 15), fpm (ppm: v. 31. 
8); ffy iffy- 5. 8), ppr (ppr: iii. 17. 2), ppl (ppt: v. 20. 7), ppv (ppv: 

viii. 5. 11); shir {shshJer\ ii. 34. 1), shty {shty. i. 12. 1), shtr {shtr‘. viii. 
2.27), shtv (shtv: i. 22. 3), shthy {shthy. i. 9. 3), shny {shny. i. 3. 1), 
shriv (shnvt iii. 19. 5), shpr (shshpr: iv. 10. 4), shmy (skshmy'. ii. 32. 3) ; 
sty {sty : iL 32. 3), str {str: i. 8. 1), stv {stv : i. 10. 3), sthn {sthihn : iv. 12. 
1), sthy {sthy: iv. 12. 3), sphy {sspky: xi. 3. 9), smy {ssmy. iv. 32. 6), svy 
{ssvy: V. 28. 10), ssi (ssi: ix. 7. 3), sst (sst: i. 8. 3), ssth (ssth : i. 31. 2), 
ssn (ssn: vi. 115. 3), ssp (ssp: iv. 16.4), ssm (ssm: v. 22. 10), ssy (ssy: 

ii. 10. 7), ssr (ssr: ii. 3. 3), ssv (ssn : i. 19. 3) ; gpr {<ppr: i. 7. 5), (ppl {(ppl ; 

ix. 7. 12). 

hfiy {h"nny: x. 8. 18), hny {Ji^nuy, vi. 110. 3), hvy {hvvy. iv. 17. 2). 
III. Groups of four consonants : 

kshmy {pjcshmy: i. 18. 1), iikshn {hkshn: v. 20. 1), hkshv {hkshvi iii. 
12. 6) ; t-str {thstr: vi. 11. 1), ntry {ntry: ii. 31. 4), ntst {ntst: ii. 35. 2), 
ntatk {ntsth: V. 2. 4), ntsp {nisp: viii. 3. 7), ntsv {ntsv: iv. 5. 1), ndry 
{ndry. x. 2. 9); rkshy {r’kkshy: vii. 85. 1), rivy {r’ttvy: viii. 10. 22), rtsy 
(r'tsy: x. 1.21), rshny {r'shny: vi. 24.2); xkskv {xkshv: viii. 3. 7), shtry 
(shtry: iv. 1. 2), sstr {sstr: \di, 95. 3). 

There is no group of five consonants- in the Atharva-Veda ; i^ how- 
ever, the order of two words in L 8. 1 had been reversed, we should 
have had a group of six, viz. ntstry {pumant stry akah). The fact de- 
serves to be remarked here, although familiar to all students of the 
Vedas, that by no means all the groups of four and three consonants, 
or even of two, were, in all the cases of their occurrence, actually such 
groups to the makers of the hymns: in a majority of the passages 
where a y or v follows two or three other consonants, and very fre- 
quently where they follow a single consonant only, they are, as the 
metre shows, to be read as i or «, or i or u, constituting separate sylla- 
blea Those combinations which seem most difficult of enunciation are 
thus often relieved of a part or the whole of their harshness. Rarely 
(as at V. 28. 10), an apparent group of three consonants is to be resolved 
into two separate syllables. 
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4 . Longer Metrical Passages cited hy the Commentator. 

In the notes on the text, I have passed over two extracts of consider- 
able extent, made by the commentator from unnamed sources, and I 
now offer here the text of them. The first is found under rule i. 10 ; it 
runs as follows : 

apara aha: caturtho hakarene ^li: 

I. 1. panc&i 'va pratham&n spargan akur eke mantshinah, 
teshdm gunnpnsamcayad anyab/idvyam pravartate. 

2. jihv&muliyagashasd upadhruaniyapahcarndh, 
etair gundih samanvitd dvitiyd iti tan viduh. 

3. ta eva saha ghoshena Irtiyd iti tan viduh, 
mhmand ra dvitiyena caturthd iti tan viduh. 

4. prathumdh, saha ghoshena yadd syur anundsikdh, 

tan dhuh pancamdn sparydns lathd varnagundh smrtdh. 

5. na til hi vyanjanasamdkir asamyogo bhavet punah, 
samyogag ca pmsujyeta kramo vdcyah punar bhavet. 

6. dvitoaprdptif caturtheslm hakdro hy atra kdra, 
dvitiyeshu tu tan nd 'sti sasthdne tannivdrandt. 

7. pippnlyddishu yad dvitvarh svardc chabdavidhih krtah, 
jndpakanf ca dvitiydndm dvitvaprdpter iti sthiiih. 

8. gunamdtrd nu tatrdi 'sham apuniam vyanjunam kvacit, 
apurne vyadjane kramah samyogag ca kuto bhavet. 

9. prtkaksattvdni pagydmas tulyaUhgdni kdni cit, 
na teshdm lingasdmdnydd ekalvaia pratijdyate. 

10. saltvaprlhaklvdd dvdilingyam, yad eteshu nibudha tat, 
iathdi 'va padcavargena gunaiudtrena tulyatd. 

The other passage is the commentator’s introduction to the fourtii 
chapter ; 

samdsdvagrahavigrahdn pade yatho 'vdca ckandasi gdkatdyanah ; ta- 
thd vakshydmi catusktayam padum ndmdkhydtopasarganipdtdndm. 

II. 1. dkhydlam yat kriydvdpi ndma saitcdkhyam ucyale, 
nipdtdg cddaynh sarva' upasargds tu prddayah. 

2. ndma ndmnd ' nuddttena samastam prakrtisvaram, 

na yiishmadasmadvacandtu na cd "mantritam ishyate. 

3. ndnid 'iiuddtlam prakrlisraro galir anucco vd ndma cet sydd 

uddttam, kriydyoge gatih puivah,^ 
samdso ydvanlo ‘nuccdh samarthdhs tdn samasyate. 

4. yatrd 'neko 'nuddtto ‘sti parag ca prakrtisvarah, 
dkhydtam ndma vd yat sydt sarvam eva samai^yate. 

5. sopasargam tu yan ntcdik pwrvam vd yadi vd param* 
uddttena samasyante tathdi 'va supratishthitam. 

6. uddttas tu nipdto yah so ’nuddttah kvacid bhavet, 
samasyante tathd vidhim itihdso nidarganam. 

1. naghdrishdm susahe 'ty evamddiny uddharet, 
sake 'ty anend 'nuddttam param ndma samasyate. 

8. anuddttena co 'ddttam svabhdvo yatra co 'cyale, 
sakas&ktavdkah sdntardegdh gata.krato nidarganam. 


' cddayo satva. 
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0. anudaiio gatir' madkye pun’apardu prakrtisvardu, 
purvena vigrahas talra purushe ‘dhi samahit&h, 

10. udattdnugatir yatrd 'nuddltam param padam, 
pdrvena vigrahas tatra'saih subhulyd nidarganam. 

1 1. yatro 'hhe prakrtisvare purvam, yac ca param, ca yat, 
varjayitvd "dyuddttdni sarvam eva samasyate. 

12. nd ’’khydtdni samasyante na ed "khydtam ca ndma ca. 
ndma ndmno ’pasargdis tu sambandhdriham^ samasyate. 

13. na yushmadasmadddegd anuddtldt pad dt pare, 
ndmopasargagalibhiV samasyante kadd cana. 

14. mam, anu pra te pra vdm ityevaniddiny uddharet, 
etadargconuddttdni idam asya iathdi va ca. 

15. ndmopasargagatibhih^ samasyante kadd cana, 

brhann eshdm ya endih vanim dyanti pary endn pary asye 
nidarganam. 

16. anuddtto gatih sarvdih samastah svaritddibhih, 
samsrdvyena* durarmanya dcdrye 'ti nidarcanam. 

17. pra-pard-ni-sam d-dur-ttir-avd-dki-pari-vini ca, 
aty-ubhy-apP-su-’d-apd ya upd^- nu-pratir vingatih. 

18. ekdkshard uddttd ddyuddttds iaihd 'pare, 
abht 'ty anta upasargdh kriydyoge gatis tathd. 

19. ddyuddttd dagdi 'teshdm need ekdkshard nava, 
vihgater upasargdtidm antoddttas tv 'abhi 'ty ayam. 

20. ackd- 'ram- asta m- hasta- Idnykla'- tirah-puraK'-punar- rtamah*- 

-kshiti- vdti'‘‘-phali-hin-srug" - vaskat-prddur'^ -uld-kakajd- 
-svdhd-svadkd-grat-svaralale 'ty upasargavrttini yathdstdla- 
svardni. 

Of this passage, the preliminary sentence (or verse) has been already 
translated, in the introductory note to the fourth chapter. The first 
verse gives a definition of the four parts of speech — or rather, a defini- 
tion only of the verb and noun, the prepositions and particles being 
referred to as the two series commencing respectively with pra and ca 
(compare Pan. i. 4. 57, 58, and the lists of prepositions in the other 
Prati9akhyas). Thenceforward, from the second to the sixteenth verse, 
inclusive, the extract is occupied with giving directions for the combina- 
tion or non-combination, in the joado-text, of the various parts of speech, 
as they stand in juxtaposition with one another in connected disconrse. 
The text of the Veda is assumed as existing in an utterly disjoined state, 
each independent element being known in its phonetic form (including 
ils accent), and as such and such a part of speech ; and the attempt is 
made to define the cases in which the elements form compounds with 
one another. The problem, however, is evidently much too extensive 
and difficult to be so briefly solved — if indeed, any solution of it is 
possible without taking into account also the inflectional forms of the 
nouns and verbs — and the system of rules laid down is only fragment- 
ary ; but I have not taken the trouble to test them by the text, so as to 

’ anuddttonvyavir. “ safnvadhdrtham. ’ namop. 

^ iaihsavyani, ‘ abhipi. ’ apuydnnityupd. 

’ heutdangulam. * punah. ” navah. 

“ vSeskiti. “ hins!^. “ gndur. 
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determine where their deficiencies lie. The second verse informs us 
that a noun which has its natural accent is compounded with another 
which is unaccented, except in the case of an enclitic pronoun of the 
first and second persons, or a vocative : thus we naust combine tri : sap- 
ta'h (i. 1. 1), gala : vrshnyam, (i. 3. 1), into tri-sapta/h, gatd-vrshnyam. 
The next verse and the one following treat of the combination of nouns 
and verbs with prepositions and other words employed as prepositions : 
these receive here and in what follows the name gati, which Panini also 
(i. 4. 60 etc.) uses. Verse five has for its subject such compounds as 
are instanced by siipraiishthitam (xii. 1. 63 : p. su-pratislhitam). The 
sixth verse applies to compounds into which a particle enters as a con- 
stituent, and cites iiih&sak (xv. 6. 4 : p. ilika-dsdh) as an example ; and 
the first line of the next verse adds the farther instances naghari- 
sha'm (viii. 2, 6 ; 7. 6 : p. nagha-riaha'm) and susaha (vi. 64. 3 ; p. su-saha). 
Hence to the end of verse 8, compounds with saha (and its substitute 
sa) are defined, the chosen illustrations being sakdsulclavakalt (vii. 97. 6 : 
p. sahii-sdktav&kah) and sd'ntardegdh (ix. 5. 37 : p. sd-antardegdh) : ga- 
iakrato is also added, but apparently only by a blunder; or rather, the 
reading is probably false and corrupt, as the metre helps to show. 
Verse 9 prescribes the mode of combination in such a case z&purmhe 
‘dhi samd'kitah (x. 7. 15), where an unaccented preposition stands be- 
tween two others, both of which hare their proper accent. The next 
verse takes for its example adm aubhutyd (iii. 14. 1), where two accented 
prepositions precede an unaccented noun, and the former of them is to 
be made independent. Verse 11 Jias no example, and, although easily 
enough translated, its meaning is to me obscure. We are then told 
what combinations are possible : verbs are not compounded with verbs 
or with noons ; but nouns with nouns and with prepositions. A verse 
and a half follows, denying the enclitic forms of the first and second 
personal pronouns the capability of entering into compounds, and citing 
as in.stances md'm dnu prd te (iii. 18. 6) and prd, vdm (e. g. vii. 73. 5) ; 
and three additional lines extend the same exception to the enclitic de- 
monstrative pronouns, and give the examples hrhdnn eshdm (iv. 16. 1), 
ya endm vanim dydnti (xii. 4. 11), pdry eridn (ix. 2. 5), and pdry asya 
(xv. 12. 7). The sixteenth verse declares an unaccented preposition 
capable of composition with a following word, however accented, but 
illustrates only their composition with a circtimflexed word, as samsrd- 
vyena (e. g. i. 15. 1), durarmanydh (xvi. 2. 1), and dedrydh (xi. 5. 3 etc.). 
The subject now changes, and verses 17—19 give us a list of the twenty 
prepositions and a definition of their accentuation. Finally, the last 
verse (or prose passage) attempts to give a list of those words which 
are treated as if they were prepositions, although properly belonging to 
other classes. This list is a somewhat strange one, with regard both to 
what it includes and what it omits. A part of the forms which it con- 
tains are in frequent use, and familiarly known as bearing marked 
analogies with the prepositions proper. Such are acka, tirah. puroh, 
punah, kin, prdduh, and grat. Others, as aram and astam, are more 
remotely connected with the same class. Vashat, svahd, and vdti are 
in the Atharvan compounded only with kdra and krta, and hardly in 
such a manner as should require their inclusion in the list. SvadhA 
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and sruh form no other compounds than svadhdk&ra and srttkkara (ix. 
6. 22) ; phali forms phalikarana (xi. 3. 6) ; kakajA forms kakajakrta (xi. 
10. 25). Hamas enters into namaskara, namaskrta, and namaskrtya 
(vii. 102. 1), which last affords actually good ground for special treat- 
ment, as does hastagrhya (e. g. v. 14-. 4), on account of which hasta is 
ranked with the others. For langula, kshiti, and nla, I can find noth- 
ing at all in the Atharvan ; there is room in the case of the two last, 
and especially of the third, to suspect corrupted readings. What may 
be bidden in svaralala, I have not been able to discover, nor how the 
last word in the extract, which apparently has to do with the accent of 
the words treated of, is to be amended into intelligibility. There are 
two words which we especially miss in this list of upasaryavrtttni, and 
can hardly believe to have been originally absent from it : they are 
antah and avih : I cannot, however, find by emendation any place for 
them in the text as it stands. 


5. Corrections and Emendations. 

I add here a rectification of certain errors in the body of the w'ork, 
which have attracted my attention as I have been engaged in preparing 
the indexes ; as also, corrections of such errors of the press as I have 
hitherto discovered. 

At p. 355, rale i. 24, for read fttyU. 

At p. 371, rule i. 47, translation, for palatal read lingual. 

At p. 378, 1. 16, for karpanyam read karpanyam. 

At p. 409, in commenting upon ii. 15, 16, 1 failed to notice that the 
implication in the former rule is of catavargdbhyam, ‘ after palatal and 
lingual mutes,’ and mutes only ; hence this rule has nothing to do with 
any cases practically arising in the conversion of pada into sanhitd. and 
rule 16 covers all the lingualizations of t and th after sh, whether in the 
same or a different word. 

At p. 419, rule ii. 29, at the end. for read 

At p. 436, comm, to ii. 62, 1. 4, the hyphen representing the avagraha 
has dropped out from vifvatahpAnih. 

At p. 436, comm, to iL 62, 1. 28 : another like instance of repetition 
is found at xx. 132. 12, where all the MSS. read punah punah. 

At p. 437, rule ii. 64, translation : for is read does. 

At p. 442, rule ii. 76, at the end, read (broken letter). 

At p. 448, under rule ii. 92, I was so heedless as to refer to vy Asthan 
(xiii. 1. 6) as an anomalous form from sthd,, forgetting for the moment 
that it was, in fact, the irregular aorist of the root as, although I had 
formerly interpreted and indexed it as such. The ^^nfu-reading is vi : 
Asthan, as given by our manuscript ; but it seems to require amendment 
to vi : dsthat, having rohitah as subject. 

At p. 450, rule ii. 97, comm., 1. 3 : for stusha u shu read stusha A shu. 

At p. 456, comm, to iii. 5 : a compound analogous with oshadki-ja is 
prthivi-sad {prthivishadbkyah : xviii. 4. 78), which has also a claim to 
the attention of the Prkti 9 akhya in this part. Its sh was prescribed 
by ii 100, 
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At p. 514, at the top, introductory note to chapter iv, I have ex- 
pressed myself in a manner which uaisrepresents and does injustice to 
the Vaj. Pr. Although that treatise does not make the restorations of 
normal form in pada the subject of detailed treatment, yet its rules iii. 
18, 19 (as pointed out in the note to iv. 74, above) virtually cover the 
ground, with more or less completeness. 

At p. 639, under rule iv. 63, 1 have omitted the reference belonging 
to rksamabhyam : it is xiv. 1. 11. 

At p. 544, rule iv. 59 would have been more accurately translated “nor 
is division made before any member having an inserted s as its initial,” 
etc. Whether, however, there is any propriety in regarding the inserted 
sibilant of tuvishtama, and of the other words cited, as the initial of 
the second member of the compound, is very questionable. 

At p. 583, 1. 32, for vavrdhdnah-iva read vavrdhanah-iva. 


The indexes call for but a few ^'ords of explanation. 

Into the first I Lave admitteil all distinct references to single passages 
of the Atharva-Y eda, made by either the text or the commentary of the 
Prati^akhva, distinguishing those of the latter always by an appended 
c. Words or brief phrases found at two or more places in the Athar- 
van (and so referred in the notes to the first of them, with a prefixed 
«.<?.) are made no account of unless they are of peculiar and distinctive 
character; and, when noticed, they are marked here also by an added 
e. g., or, if found only in a series of passages occurring in the same connec- 
tion (as in different verses of the same hymn), by an added etc. I have 
also included in the index all passages to which important reference 
has been made in the notes on the text, as for the purpose of amending 
a reading, giving account of an emendation made in the edited text, 
stating the manuscript authority favoring or opposing a given reading, 
or the like : these are distinguished by an n affixed to the Prati^akhya 
reference. 

The second, or Sanskrit index, comprises, in the first place, the whole 
vocabulary of the treatise itself, Injth its grammatical phraseology and 
its citations from the Atharvan, the latter being denoted by a prefixed 
a. I have added as much of the vocabulary of the commentary as 
seemed to me worth the trouble, adding always a c to the reference. 
The pseudo-citations of the commentator, or the illustrations which he 
fabricates or derives from other sources than the Atharva-Veda, are also 
(excepting the phrases given in the latter part of add. note 2 ) included 
in the index, and marked with a prefixed q. This same indicatory 
letter is set before the few words quoted in the text of the treatise which 
are not found in the Atharvan. 

In the third index it has not seemed to me worth while to make de- 
tailed references to the doctrines of the other treatises referred to in 
the notes; they may always be found stated in connection with the 
treatment of the related subject by our own Pratigakbya. 
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1 . Index of Atharvan Passages, 

Cited ob beeekeed to in the Text, Commentart, and Notes. 

An e. g. added to the Atharvan reference marks it as denoting one of two or more 
passages where the word or phrase cited is found; an etc., as denoting the first 
verse of a hymn or passage to which the reference appiies. A c added to the 
Pratiffikhya reference marks it as belonging to the commentary; an «, to the 
editor’s note. The passages of tlte commentary given in add. note 4 are indicated 
by 4. n. 16 etc. 


AV. L 


AV. t 


AV. ii. 


1.1 

IL 98c, iv. Ic. 

29.3 

it 96c. 

30.3 

ii. 55c. 


i. 79c. 

30.3 

ii. 101c. 

31.1 

t Sc etc. 

3 

i 82, iv. 3c. 

31.1 

iv. 73c. 

1 e.g 

i. 45e, 68c. 

2.1 

iv. 9c. 

32.1 

iv. 57c. 

5 

iv. 107c. 

1 e. 

g. lii. 16. 

4 

lit 12c. 

32.1 

t 47c, iit 37c. 

3 

ii. 32c, 90c. 

33.2 

ii. 11c, iv. 49c, 

3 

iv. 18c. 

4 

in. 16c. 


50c. 

33.1 

iv. 38c. 

3.1e. 

g. 1. 5c. 

34.4 

ii. 5c, iv. 16c. 

5 

iv. 31o. 

1 etc. it 84c, iv. 75c, 

5e.g. 

iit 34c. 

6 

i. 66c, iv. 31c. 


78c. 

35.4 

U. 84c. 

34 3,4 

ii. 85. 

3 

it 33c. 
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ii. 67. 
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ii. 2e. 
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ii. 31c, 85n. 
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3 
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79c. 
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it 94c. 
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5 
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iit 27c. 
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iii. 9c, 9n. 

46 

a 106c, iii. 87c. 

AV. xvii 


56 

i. 94n. 

3.3 

iv. 57 c. 

25 

a 50c. 

58 

iii 34n. 

6 

a 9n. 



59 

i. 65c, ii. 10c, 17c. 

10 

iii 17n. 

AV. xvia 


60 

ia 86c. 

16 

iii. 65n. 

1.1 

i79c. 

67 

ii. 99e. 

19 

iv. 13c. 

4 

a 7c. 

78 

a 100c. 

4.5 

a21e,24c,iii35e. 

5 

iii 34c, 86c. 




36c, iv. 116c. 

10 

iii 8c. 

AV. xix. 


10 

iv. l.%. 

16 

ii. 97c, iii 4c. iv. 

6.5 

a 22n. 

K(?) 

ia 65c. 


98c. 

9.13 

iv. 49c. 

28 

i 74c. 

20 

iii 73c. 

13.1 

ii 22n. 

41 

iii 36c. 

21 

Iii 25. 

39.1 

ii. 67e. 

47 

a 71. 

23 

ii 40c. 

40.4 

i 77n. 



30(?) 

iii. 30c. 

44.8 

ia 65n. 



31 

iv. 50c. 
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2 . Sanskrit Index. 

A prefixed a marks a word or phrase as a citation from the Atharva-V eda ; a 
prefixed as a quotation in the text or commentary not taken from the Atharvan. 
Other signs are used as in the preceding Index. 

a, iv. 69. miupraddna, i. 12. ay, iii. 40. 

a. akar, ii. 44. anusvdra, i. 26c. ar, iii. 46. 

akdra, i. 36, 101, iL 53. nnn.'Amott, i. 94. q. arlraA, L 68c, iii. 31c. 

92, iiL 13, 63, 65, 77. aneka,\v.% q. ami, i. 58c, iii. 31c. 

q. airaratt, iii. 53c, 55c. anekdkshara,iv.\5. q. r. arcA: updrckati, prdr- 

q. akshatarfo^ iii. 32o. anta, i. 8, 75, 80, 88, ii.47, ckati, iii. 48c. 

aisAarrt, i. 14, 93. cf.eidA-, 99, iii. 1, 19, 53, 67, 77, artAo, i.74, iv.107,108. cf. 

saudhyak-, samdndk-. 78, 90, iv. 14, 55, 56, 69. anariba, matvariha. 

a. oywi, ii. 96. 70, 91, 107, 111, 124. r. ardh : drdhnuvan, iv. 

q. agni, iiL 40c. cf. paddnia. 102c. 

q. agaicit, ii 14c, antahpade, i. 83, ii. 33, iii. q. r. ardh: updrdhnoti,prdr- 

q. agrepitva, iv. 26c. 69, iv. 88c. dhnoti, iii. 48c. 

aglio.ilia, i. 12, 13c, ii. 3, 4, anlahstkd, i. 30, ii. 32, iii. ardha, i. 101. cf mdtrdr- 
25,26,40. 39,' 58, iv. 107c. dka, 

anya, iv. 16c. antagata, iv. 112, 111. nrdAarea, iii. 74c. 

a. aiigiili, i. 66. a. antar, if 48, 62. q. r. arsh : updrshdii, prdr- 

ahgmhtkaparvamdlra, iv. antoddtta, iv.26,i0c,Zic, sAdti, iii. 48c. 

105c. 4. II. 19. or, iii. 40. 

a. angebhyah pari, ii. 67. antya, i. 63, 92. a. ava. iv. 80. 

ahcati (r. one), iv. 53. anya, i. 49, 52, 102, iv. 77. avakrfbta, i. 43c. 

r, aiij ; anuvyanakli, iv anyayukta, iv. 3. avagrhya, iv. 42, 44, 49e, 

107c. anyayoga, iv. llSc. 55c, 108c, 1 17, 1 23. 

anumdtrd, iii. 65. a. apa, ii. 95. avagraha, i. 45, iii. 64, 69, 

aiah, i. 49. apanodana, iv. 108c. 73, 74c, 85, iv. intr. n, 

ati(dyana, iv. 16c. api, i. 35, ii. 16, 63,89, 92, iv. 7, 44-46C, 55c, 76c, 

a. otfsAtAipam, iv. 96. 93, iii 59, 68,72,79, iv.j 80,123. 

atra, il 39, 81. 2,36,77. | amti {r. av), iv. lie. 

q. atm, i 56e, 78c, it 20, 20c. apiirna, I 10c (4.1. 8). avatta, iv. lObc. 

iii. 89c. apurva, iii. 57. iq. avattam, iii. 1 Ic, iv. 61c. 

a</r<Atn, iv. 109. aprita, I 72, 79, iv. 113. ] avani, iv. 105c. 

a. adha, iii. 25. q. aprajd, aprajdta. iv. 56c. j avarna, iii. 44, iv. 56. 

adharakantha, 119. a. apraydvan, iv. 56. ja arafd, i. 97, 105. 

adhardnshtha, I 25. apravina, iv. 107c. I avasanna, i. 43c. 

a. adAl ii. 1 04. optuta, i. 97, iv. 120. arasdua, I 70, iv. 111c. 

adhika, i. 105c. a. apsn, ii. 100. avatanika, avanta, I 8c, 

adhikdra, iii. 96c. a. abibhar. ii. 44. 9c. 

adhisparfam, L 9, il 24. a. abhi, ii. 104. avyaya. ii. 48, iv. 71. 

adhyayana, iv. 101, 107. abhidhdna, abhidheya, iv. a. ashfa, iii. 2, iv. 94. 

108. 106c. ashtama, i. 102. 

anati {r. an), iv.S9. abhinidfidna. i. ‘19c. ashtddan.ditra, ill 2, iv. 

anantara, iii Ii. abbinipdta, i. iSe. 94c. 

anartha, iv. 3. abhinisbtdna, 142, 105c. |q. ashtdparna, iii. 2, iv. 94c. 

annhua, iv. 86. abhinihita, iii 55 intr. n.,| r. as ; samaayate, iv. 1, 26c, 

aad»-,-Aa, I 81. 65,65. 27c. 46c, 4. If 3-7, 11- 

a)uhga, iv. 12. a. abhi vi tanu, iv. 3. 13, 15 ; somastaA, 4.IL 

aninyya, iv. 49c, 76c. [a. abhi vipapydmi, iv. i. 16. 

anueca, 4. II. 3. 'a. abhi sydma prtanyatah, il asti (r. os), ii. 101. 

anuUa/nn,i.99,ii2,20. \ 107. as»nad, 4. II, 2, 13. 

anudarfana, i. Sc. x abhyaghdyanti, iv. 96. a. asme, i. 77. 

anuddtta, I 15, 96, iii 57, abhydsa. il 91, 93, ill 13, a. asydh, ii. 70. 

58, 07, 71, 74, iv. 2. iv. 82, 84. nswara, iii 74c. 

anundsika, i. 8c, 10c (4. a. ami, i. 78. a. ahan, ahar, il 60, iii. 77. 

1.4), II, 27, 53, 67, 69. q. amaydvi, iv. 18c. a, ahdr, ii. 46. 

83, il 35, iv. 119, 121. ]a. amnah, ii. 52. a. ahordtre, iv. 52. 
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d, iii. 95. 
dUra, i. 35, 79, 96, ii. 22, | 
27,65,iii. 38,iv. 14,115 
dh’^hipta, i. 16. 
dlchyci, ii. 38c, iv. 39. 
dkhydta, i. 1, iv.l, 88c, 92,1 
4.11.1,4, 12. 
dgama, iii. 78, ir. Sc, 69, 
126c. 

dcamaiia^ iv. 107c. 
at, Atlanta, iii. 1, iv. 70. 
q. ddariah, iii. 32c. 

ddi, i. 56, ii. 83, iii. 18, 28, 
48, iv. 18, 29,50,58,59, 
61,63,107,115:— i. 65, 
66, 82, 85, ii. 25, 27, 29, 
30, 59, 67, 80, 84, 85, 98, 
103, iii. 4,12,16,21-3, 
34, 47, 52, 76, 92, iv. 3 
5, 28,54,56,90,93-100.] 
dditah, i. 1 7. 

dde^a, i. 63, 77c, ii. 84, 4.| 
11.13. at. ek&de^a. 
ddya, iii. 23. 
ddyuddtla, iv. 38c, 4.II.11,' 
18, 19. 

dnlarya, i 95. 
dnpada, iv. 74. 
Anyatareya, iii. 7 4o. 
djiatti, i.68, iii. 58. cC sam-j 
dpatti. 

a. dp&ka, ii. 94. 
a. d bahhdvdin, i. 70, 97, 
105, iv. 6. 

dmnntrita, i. SI, ii. 47, iv. 
26c, 4. II. 2. 

dmndna, iv. 101c, 103c,' 
126C. 

dmredita, iL 62c, iv. 40. 
Ay, Iii. 40. 
a. dyuk, ii. 75. 

dr, iii. 48. 
a. drtni iva, i. 82. 

Anha. cf. andraha. 
dv, iii. 40. 
a. Avar, ii. 44. 
a. Avih, ii. 63. 
a. d(d, iv. 72. 
a. dfi-A, i. 105, iv. 6. 
a. dabi, i 105. 
q. date, iii. 27 c. 

dathdpita, i. 48, iv. 125. 
daya, i. 27c. 
dhuh, ii. 39. 

r. i. cf. pretya, etc., etc. 
ikdra, i. 96. iii. 56, iv. 69. 
r. ihg : ihgyate, iv. 26c ; 
ihgita, iv. 49c ; ihgya-\^ 
mdna, iv. 76c. 
ikga, cf. aninga. 


iv.44c, 76, 93c. cfi utarna,m.ib, 
aningya. iq. uahtrah, iii. 30c. 

ic*d, iii. 18, iv. 29. I ... 

a. iddydk, ii. 72. ' ukara, i. 74, iii. 60. 

iii, i. 2, 8, 66, 70. 77, 96, q- <‘taye, iii. 40c. 

97, 101, 105, ii. 23, 28,'a. udltah. ii. 52. 

29 39, 45, 100, iv. 6, 46,' uahman, i. 10c, 31, 46, 68, 


96. 117. 

;a. tti. i. 72, 81, 82, 67. 
ittva^ i. 77c. 

a. tt/rtiH u sAii, iii. 4, iv. 98. 
a. idd^m, L 105. 
jO, iydZm^ i. 106. 
a. iva, i. 82, iv. 41. 
hrarna, L 2lc, iii. 44. 
i/id, i. 2. 

ikdrOf i.74, iii. 57c. 
iya», i. 89. 
ishaiapTihta^ i. 30. 

ulcdra, i. 63, 7'2, ii. 63, 60, 
in. 36, iv. 116, 118. 
ucca, 4. H. 19. cf. anitcca. 
uccdik, i. 14. 
xin (part, u), iii. 4. 

Httamay i 6, 11, 99, iL 5, 
20. cf. anuttama. 
uttara, iv. 123. 
uttarayada, ii. 94c, iii. 23 
iv. 50, 107c. 
'uttararupa. iii. 74c. 

>. ud. ii. 18, iv. 62. 
tidaya^ iii. 27c, 65. 


65, 66. 67. 70, 74. iv. l.j 
cf. anud-, aniod-, ddyud-.\ 
zidattafrutif ill. 71, iv. 

107c. 

nddharana, i. 48c, ii. 81c, 
iv. 75c, 76c, 121c. 
q. uddhatak, iv. 62c. 
q. ud dhara, iii. 40c. 
upajnna^ iv. 109. 
upajata^ iv. 10, 12c, 46c,!a. onyuk, iii. 61 


101,11.25,26,32,33. cf. 
anush-, soak-. 

rkdrOy ii. 99, iiL 85. 
q. r^ti, iii. 27c. 
a. rta, iii. 24. 
rti, i. 101c. 

a. rtunr ut irjcde vagi, ii 29. 
rvarna, i. 20c, 37, 71, iii. 
46,75. 

Ikdra, i. 4. 

Ivarna, i. 20c, 39. 

eka, 1. 40, ii47, iii.41. 
ekapada, iv. 108c, 126. 
ekamdtra,, i. 69. 
ekagrutiy iv. Iu7c. 
ekdk^hara, iv. 15, 55, 66, 
4. II. 18, 19. ct armk-. 
ekddegay i 69, iii, 66, iv. 
114. 

ekdra, i 34, 76, 97, iii 44, 
50, 53,55. 
eke, i. 33. 101. 
a. eidy iv. 48. 

etavattva, ii. 28c, 44c. 
a. ena, iii. 80. 


udattUy i 14, 17,77, iii. 58, a. end ekdk, iii. 34. 


eva, i. 103, ii. 33, iv. 36, 
59, 80,97,116. 
evnmy i. 2, 66, il 29, 
a. esha, ii. 57. 

dikdra, i. 41, iii. 50. 

okdray i. 34, 80, iii. 45, 51, 
53, 55, iv. 115. 


53c, ja. odand^h, i 106. 

upadhd, i, 92, ii. 27. 29, !a. oshadki, iii. 6, 6. 


42, 53. 65,81, iu. 27. 
upadhtndniya, i. 10c, 25c. 
upapada, ii. 28c. 
a. upabadilha, ii. 27. 
a. zepar«hanti, iii. 47. 
upasargay i. 1, ii. 90, iii. 1 1,| 
48,79, iv.l, 35c, 37, 4 
IJ.l, 6,12,13, 15, 18.l9.j 
npa^argavrUiy iv. Ic, 2c, i 
4. U- 20.' 
upaKrtihta^ iv. 36. 
updcdra, iv. 74. 
ubka, ii. 35. 

;a. ubhayay iv. 21, 


oahtha. cf. adharduihtha. 
oahthyay i. 25. 

dukaraj i. 41, iii. 61. 

ka (k), ii. 9, 62, 87. 
ka (suff.), iv. 25. 
kantha. cf, adharakantha. 
kanthya, i. 19. 
r. kam : kdmayamdna, iv. 
i 102. 

!a. kafy ii. 44. 

karana, i. 18, 18c, 26c, 29, 
60. cf. hhuiakarawi. 
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a. karat, ii. 65. 
a. karam, ii. 65. | 

karoti (r. kar)^ iv. 27c, 58. q. 
a. karna, ii. 65. 
q. kartr, i. 4c 

karman, iv. 101c, 106c. 
karmandman, iv. 29. ja. 

karmapravacaniifa, iv. 3. a. 
kar7na^€!iha, iv. lOlc. (a, 

kamhaim, ii. 39. 
q. kamhati, iii. 32c. 
kavarga, i. 20c, ii. 40c, 87c. 
ka\n, lii. 65. q. 

q. kdinartah, iii. 46c. a 

a. kdmya, iv, 40. 

kdritdnta, iv, 91. 
q. kdrpanya, i. 65c. 
kdla, ii. 39. cf. kramak-, 
padak-, parihdrak-. 
a, kuru, ii. 65. 
a. krnotu, ii. 65, 

krf, iv 26c, 27c, 36c, 45c. \ 
a. krfi, ii. 65. 
a. krtva, iv. 27. 
a. krdki, ii 65. 
a. krpd, i. 65, 

krpi (i-. klp)^ i. 64, iv. 86, 
kevala^ iii. 36,38, iv. Il3c 
ke^aveuhta, iii. 43c. 
a. ke^araprabandhdydhf w 
96. 

q. koshanam, iii. 75c. 
q. kratvd, ii. 64c. 

r. kram : anukramishyd- 
rnah, ii. 8 Ic ; anukrdnta} 
ii. 8lc ; upakramyate, i.j 
18c. j 

krama, i. 10c (4.L5, 8), iv.! 

78. I 

kramakdla, iv. 109c, ll7c,. 

123c. j 

kramaja, i. 58. 
kramapada, iv. 110, 122c.j 
kramavat, iv. 123. j 

kramddhyayana, iv. 108, i 
kriydvddn, 4. JI. 1. 
kriydyoga, 4 II. 8, 18. 
q. kroshtar, iii. SOc. 
kvacit, iii. 64. 
r. kship: dkshipta, i. 16. 
kshubhna (r. kikubh), iii. 

92. _ I 

kshdipra, lii. 55 intr. D., q- 
68,65, iv. lie. Iq. 


q. khanati, i. 20c. 


q. hhatvendra, khaUiodakam, 
khatvdirakd, khatvdiH'' 
Jedyanah, iii. 44c, 45c,' 
50c. ;a. 

a. kkanvakhdUy khdtmd' | 
kkd^^ i, 96, 105. i 


gan, i.47c,ii. 9c. 
gaii, 4. U. 3, 10,13,15,16, 
18. 

garni [r.gam), i. 86. 
gavdni, ii. 70. 
gavishti, ii. 23. 
gaveihana^ ii. 23. 
guna, i. 1, 10c (4. 1, 1, 2, 4. 
8 , 10 ). 

guru, i. 43c, 52. 
goduk, i. 3c, etc., etc. 
gosani, ii. 103. 
r. grah : avagrhyate etc., 
iv. 35c, 38c, 50c, 56c, 
76c, 77c. cf. avagrhya 
avagraka. 

graharia, i. 68c, ii. 28c. 
gldpi (r gld)^ iv. 93. 

gkosha., i. 10c (4- 1. 3, 4). 
cf. agko^ka. 

qhoshavant, i. 13, ii. 2, 11, 
43, 54. 

ha, i. 47, ii. 9, iii. 27. 

ca, i. 2.6, 9,31,32. 46,48, 
63, 54,57.68,60,63,68 
69,73.74,76,77, 80,81, 
89-91, 104; ii. 3,4, 14 
23, 34,37, 43,49, 64,67, 
69,71,74, 80, 86,91,95, 
100, 103, 106; iii. 18, 
30,33,34,47, 49,61,69, 
73,82,87,94,95 ; iv. 5, 
9,11,18.22, 26, 28,32 
34,41.43.44,49, 50, 64 
61, 63,75, 82.85, 100 
109, 120, 121,126. 

, cakra, iii. 2. 
catur, i. I. 

caturlka, i. I c, 10,10c (4. 1. 

3.6), 101, 102, it 7. 

, cafurdira, iv. 80. 
r. car : ucedrya, i. 29c, 
cared, iii 96c, iv. 74, 1 14c, 
123. 

cavarga, i. 7, 21c, il 14, 26, 
39, iii. 94. 

cavargiya, il 1 1, lac. 
cdyakah, iii 40c. 
cinoti, ii 26c. 
c€t, ii. 38, iv. 39. 
cydvayati (r.cyu), iv. 91. 

ckakdra, il 17, 
ckandas, ii. 62. 
chandas, iv. intr. n., lie. 
35c. 126c. 


q. chddayati, ii. 26c. 
ckdndam, iv. 26c, 35c. 

r.jan: upajdyeta, iv. 35c. 

cf. iipajana, upajdta. 
japana, i. 43c. 
jara, iv, 63c. 
jarat, iv. 63. 

Jakdli (r.kd).l[,4^. 

,'sL jdgdra. iv. 96. 

! jdfa, iii. 55 intr. n. cf. pa- 
I dajdta. 

\c^.jdtiya, iv. 28. 
i jdtya, ill. 55 intr. n., 57, 65. 

. a. jdapatya, iv. 64, 83. 

jikvd. cf. madhyajihva. 

, jikvdgra, i. 22, 24. 
j jihvdmula, i 20c. 

I jihvdmuliya,i.lOc,ZO,2QQ. 
li. 76. 

I jivantim. oshadhim, iii. 6. 
[sL.Jikidd'ham, i\\. 14, iv. 87- 
} r. jjid : pratijdrtate, iii. 55 
intr. n. cf. pratijnd etc. 
i jhdna, iv. 107. 

I jyotisktva, iv. 102. 

! 

; hakdra, ii. 10. 

I to, ii. 9. 

,| takdra, ii. 8. 

tavarga, i. 22c, ii. 14, 26, 
39, ill 94. 

' tavargiya,\\.\2. 

, q. tikate, ii. 14c, 26c> 40c. 
tutva, iv. 74. 


I 

,j da, I 29c. 

.jq. dayamdnant, ii. 31c. 
q. diyate, ii. 12c, 14c. 

i 

i d ha, i.2Qc. 

I ■ 

' na, i. ii. 9, iii. 21, 16. 

I nakdra, ii. 1 2. 
natva, iv. 14. 

j t, iii. 11. 

ta, ii. 9, 

takara, ii. 8, 13, 61, 83, iv. 

41,61. 
tatah, i. 35. 
a. tataa pari, ii. 66. 
q. tatra, ii. 26c. 

tad, i. 103, ii. 1, 15, 39, iii. 
81,65, iv. 36, 111,125. 
a. tad, ii. 85, iv. 48. 
j taddhita, ii. 83, iv. 13, 26c, 
I 2lc, 45c, 55c. 

! tamndnin, iv. 29. 

I lama, iv. 16, 46. 
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tarn, iv. 16. 

q. tarati, ii. 26c, iii. S^c. 
iavarga, i. 24c, ii. 26, iii. 94. 
tavargiya, ii. 15, 17. 
tdtil, IV. 20. 
a. td-d, i. 1 05. 
a. tan agre, ii. 85. 
tdlavya, i. 21. 
tikxhna, iii. 55 intr. n. 
tu, ii. 39. 

tulyatd^ i. 10c (4. 1. 10). 
iulyalinga, i. 1 Oc (4. 1. 9). 
tulyavrtti, iii. 55 intr. n. 
tuvUhtmna, iii. 96, iv. 59. 
tnahtak^ i. 9Sc. 
trtiya^ i. 8, lUc (4. 1. 3), ii. 

2, iii. 19, iv. I Ic. 
tdirovyanjanUy iii. 65 intr. 

n., 56c, 62. 
tdis tmm^ ii. 84. 
tofihanam^ iii. 75c. 
iyam, iii. 25. 
trd^ iv. 14. 
iri, iv. 113. 
tri, ii. 98. 
trik, ii. 64. 
tridhdtva, ii. 65c. 
tripada, iv. 98c, H4c. 
trimdira, i. 62. 
trishtubh, i. 3c, etc., etc. 
tredhd, iv. 66. 
trdishtuhJia^ iv. 83. 
trdifivarya, iv. 107c. 
a. trdihdyanaj iv. 83. 

tva^ iv. 26. 
a. tve, i. 77. 
q. Uaru^ ii. 26c. 

thd, iv. 15. 

q. danshtra, iii. 2. 
q. danddgram, iii. 42c. 
daddli (r. dd), iv. 61. 
dadkdti (r. dhd), iv. 63. 
q. dadhi, i. 4c, etc., etc. 
q. dadhindrah, iii. 42c. 
dantamula, i. 28. 
dantyay i. 24. 
dar^ana, iv. 27, 73. 
a. rfapa, i. 63. 

ddy iii. 1 1. 
a. dddhdra, iv. 96. 
q. dan, i. 87. 
ddnim, iv. 23. 
ddrdkya, iv. 108. 
a. dd^a, i. 63, ii. 60- 
a. divak, ii. 68. 
a. divi, ii. 100, 101. 
dip, iv. 72. 

T.dip: nirdipyat€y\\.\1^c\ 

q. diddnsatiy i. 87c. 


!a. diddya, iii- 22, iv. 89. 

I dirqha, i. 38, 61, 73, 84. 

iii. 1,42, iv. 33, 50, 74, 
j 79,114,119. 

!a. dirghdyntva, ii. 59, iv. 100. 
a. duh, ii. 60.63. 

;q. durahnak, iii. 77c. 
a. durndwan, iii. 84. 

;q. durnaxhtak, iii. 90c. 
ia. duahtara, iv. 83- 
q. dimhpitam, ii. 63c. 
q. dudabhah, ii. 60c. 
q. dudhyak, ii. 60c. 
q. dundpak, ii. 60c. 
drdfut, iii. 55 intr. n. 
drpi (r. darp), iv. 69. 
q. drahad, i. 3c, etc., etc. 

devatd, iv. 49. 
j dyubhi, iv. 21- 
la. dyduh, ii. 74. 
q. r. ddraoati, pradra- 
I vati. i. 56c. 

|a. di'ugkana. iii. 76. 
j dronika, \. 23. 
j doandoa, iv. 49, 50c. 
ja- dvdr, ii. 45. 
i rfW, iv. no, 118. 

! dvik, iii. 26. 
i doitiya, i. 10, 10c (4.1.2. 
i 3,6,7). ii. 6, Hi. 22. 

dvitva, i. 10c (4. 1. 6, 7). 
dvipada, iv. 108c. . 
doirndtra, i. 61. 
di'irukta, iv. 44. 
dvirhhd'jay iii. 27c. 
dvirvacanay iv. 117, 123c, 
126c. 

doivacananta, i. 75, ii. 47. 
dvdilihgya, i. 10c (4.1.10). 
dcyakshara, iv. 64c. 

dhai'ma, iv. 101. 
dharmapesha, iv. 106c. 
r. dkd: vidhiyatej iv. 27c, 
35c. 

dhd, iv. 13. 

dhdtu, ii. 90, iiL 48, 79, iv. 
35c. 

. dhik, iii. 25. 

na (n), i. 47, ii. 9, 89, iii.l 
27, 37, 75. 
na, i. 7. 8, 41, 65, ii. 22,80,1 
36, 39, 51, 58, 102, iii. 
70, 86. iv. 33, 47, 94, 
104, 112. 

nakdra, i. 67, ii. 10, 26, 34. 
nakahatra, iv. 102c. 
q. nadmXy iiL 37c. 

napunsaka, i. 84, ii. 52. 
q. nayatiy iL 6c, iii. 37c, 76c.| 


a. nara, iii. 9. 

navati (r. nu), iii. 82. 
q.r. nap: nirnaHhtah, pari- 
nashtah.,pranashtah, iii. 

90c. * ' 

napi (r. nap), iii. 90. 
ndda, i. 13, 43. 
ndndpada, ii. 16, iii. 79, 
iv.27. 

ndman, i. 1, iv. 125, 4. II. 
1-4, 7, 12, 13, 15. cf. 
karman-y sarran-. 
ndmiUy ii. 29, 42, 81, 87, 

iii. 11, 39. 

a. 7idraka, iii. 21, iv. 90. 
a. 7i<(r!thada, iv. 83. 

ndsikd, i. 26. cf. mukhan-, 
ndsikya, i. 26, 26c, 100. 

fdganuiy i. 77c. 
a. nih, ii. 63. 

niqhdia, iii. 65, iv. 107c(?), 
*l09c. 

nitya, i. 68c, iii. 56c. 
nidarpaua, i. 29c, 98c, etc. 
nidJiana, iv. 105c. 
nipdtay L 1, 79, 80c, 4. II. 
1 . 6 . 

nimittay iii. 76c, iv. 76, 
78c. 125c. 126c. 
q. nirahnah, iii. 7Tc. 

7iirdepa, iii. 96c. 

7 iirvdpay iv. 105c. 
a. nivatas prndti, ii. 78. 
nicdrana, i. 1 Oc (4. 1. 6). 
nicrtiiy iv. 116c. 
nicdih, i. 15, 4.11.5. 
q. nittdy iii. 11c, iv. 61c. 
q. nild, i. 4c. 
q. nesfitram, iii. 30c. 

ndimittika, iv. 125c, 126c. 

pa, ii. 62. 

2 i. paksha, iii. 2. 

^.pahti, ii. 20c. 
pahcajaxia, iv. 106. 
pancapadiy i. 88, iii. 6, 69. 
pahcamay 1 10c (4. L4), 
ii. 67. 

(\.patujdtiya, iv. 28c. 

T.path : patket, i. 8c. 
panati (r. joan), iv. 97. 
panditajdtiyay iv. 28c. 
2i,patdtiy ii. 77. 

^.pathi, ii. 100. 

T.pad: samdpadyate etc., 

iv. 84c, 88c; xUpanna, 
iv. 76c ; praiipdaitay iv. 
27c. 

a. pada, ii. 72, iii. 2, 10. 
pada, L 8c, iiL 96, iv. intr. 
n., 106c, I07c, 108, 109, 
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no, 113, 123c. cf. an- 
tahp-y dnp-, uitarap-, 
ekap’y kramap-, trip-, 
dvip-y ndndp-y purvap-, 
samdnap’. 

pad^kdla, iv. 109c, 123c. 
padajdta, i. 1. 
padatva, iv. 16c, 26c, 27c, 
30c, 35c, 37c, 98. 
pada^ah, iv. 107c. 
pada^dstra, iv. 122c. 
padddiyiix. 53, 55d, iv. 35c. 
padddhyayana, iv. 107. 
padddhydyin, iv. 107c. 
paddnta, i. 45, 54, ii. 2, 3, 
21,iii. 26, 55,89,iv.81. 
paddnt2f<i, i. 3. 
padya, i. 1,3, 4, 57. 
a. pajiishpada, iv. 96. 
para, i. 50, 55, 71, 82, 101, 

ii. 13, 25, 26, 31,40, 60, 
66, 70, 76, 106, iii. 25, 
31, 41, 67. 70, 78, iv. 
10. in, 112. 

paratah, i. 99c, ii. 53c, iu. 
55. 

a. parama, ii. 94. 

pararupa, iii. 52. 
a. pard, iii. 80. 
a. pari, ii- 1 05, iii. 88, iv. 58.! 
d,. paridhish patdtiy ii. 77. | 

paripatha, i. 105c. 
parihdra, iii. 96c, iv. 74, 
117. 

parihdrakdlay iv. 120c, 
12lc. 

parihdrya, iv. 116, 126. 
(^.parittih, iii. 11c, iv. 61c. 

parokshd, iv. 84. 
c^.parna, iii. 2. 
c^. paryahnah. iii. 77c. 

parvaiiy iv.42c, 53, 77. 

C 3 ^. pavanam, iii. 40c. 

pavarga, i. 25c. 

Sk. pdnsUy i. 85. 

pada, i. 93c, iv. 107c. 
Q..pddam. angnlim, i. 66. 

padarrtta, iii. 55 intr. n.,63. 
a. pitar, ii. 72. 
q. pitr^ah, iii. 42c. 
q. pitrartham, iii. 39c, 58c. 
q.pibati, i. 25c. 
pibati (r.pd), iv. 26c. 
pidana, i. 29c. 
pidita, i. 43, 43c. 
q. pumydna, ii. 25c. 

pumHhga, iv. 46c. 
q. pun^ca, ii. 25. 
q. pun^cora, punskdma,pun- 
spuira, punkshura, ii. 
25c. 


a. punaty ii. 48. 
punar, iv. 105, 115, 125. 

a. punar naydmasiy iii. 81. 
q. pumdana, ii. 25c. 
punty ii. 25. 

pumanSy i. 9 1 . 

a. purahy i. 63. 

A. purusha d babkuvdsn, i.' 

70. 

q.purmhah, i. 20c, 25c. 

puranay iv. 38. 
a. purydnay iii- 83. 
purcUy i. 38, 56, 67, 69,92, 
94, 104, ii. 7. 1.5, 38, iii. 
86, 38,41,53, 57, iv. 4, 
7. 12,121. 


q. pTamhanarriy ii. 82c, iii. Ic, 
iv. 70c. 

prasdrana, iv. 37c. 
prastirna, i. 24. 
prdk^lishta, iii. 56c. 
prdna, iv. 39. 

a. prdnatiy prananti, iv. 57. 
|a. prdtafy ii. 48. 
q. prdtar, iii. 75c. 
prdtijila, U 1, 2c. 
prdtipadika, iii. 78. 
prdtirdkkya, iv. 106c. 
prdpta, i. 2, 77c, iv. 35c. 
prdptly i. 10c (4. 1. 6, 7). 
a. pi'dt/ick, i. 105. 

prd^lishta, iii. 55 intr. n.. 


purmpaday ii- 94c, iii- 76 
iv. 75, 107c- 

pth'vanipa, i. 50, m-74c- j 
purvdhnaky i- 5Sc, 100c, q. 

iii. sic, 77c. ' 

prktay i- 10c. cf. aprkta. 

1. /jrndii, ii. 78. i 

prikaky i. 10c (4. 1. 9, 10). q 

iv. 104. I 

a. prthiviy ii. 68, 100. 1 

a. prikkfha, ii. 69. j 

a. /^ro, ii. 76, iii. 80. ! 

q. ii. 64c. a. 

prakrti, ii. 31c, iii. 33, 64,j 
iv. 50c, 77c. a. 

prakrtidar^ana, iv. 73. | 

prakrthcara, 4. II. 2-4, 9,; 

ii; I 

praqrhmy i. 73, iii. 83, iv.i 

^1080,117,123. 'q. 

pratijttdy i. 101c. ja. 

pra^ymwff, i- 8, 9c. a. 

pvativeskfitay i. 22. la. 

pratiuhlddhQy iv. 56. j 

pratUhedhay iv. 16c, 18c, q. 

4yc. I 

pratishtkita, iv. 105. |q. 

1 ^. prattam, iii. 11c, iv. 61c. jq. 

pratyak, i. 28c. |a. 

q, pratyah, ii. 9c, iii. 27c. | 

i. pratyaiicdsm, i. 105. !a. 

pratyaya, i. 50c, ii. 87, iii.* 

3, iv. 13c, 16c. 
pratkama, i. 6, 8, 10c (4. 1.j 
1,4), iii. 21,38. ;a. 

a. prathaina, ii. 76. ; 

a. prapana, iv. 97. : 

prapdthayivA^^c. |q. 

prabhrti, iv. 85. 
prayatiuiy i. 27c, 29c. 
prayojanay iv. 1 14, 119. 
pra^lishtUy i. 39c. 
prasamdkdnay iv. 78c, 111 
122 . 


66,65. 

prdshdty ii. 82c, iii. Ic, iv. 
70c.’ 

prdhnah, i. 58c, 100c, iii. 

31c, 77c. 
pretya, iv. 101. 
prepsu. iv. 29. 
plakshah, i. 98c. 
pluta, i. 38, 62, 105, iv* 6, 
120. cf. apliUa, 
plutiy i. 105c. 

habhuta, iv. 6. cf. a ha- 
hhuva. 

harhih, ii. 100. 
baloy iii. 55 intr. n. 
hahuloy iii. 8, 13, 17, iv. 

S5c, 67c, 126c. 
hahuvacanay i. 78, 84. 
hrhadbhiky i. 44c. 
bodkapratibodhdu, iv. 96. 

brahmay ii. 66. 
brahmanvanty iv. 99. 
brnhmayajna, iv. 107c. 
hrahmdupagavaky iii. 61c. 

bkargahy i. 68c, iii. 31c. 
bhavdn, ii. 12c, 26c. 
bhdnuy iii. 87. 
bhihy iv. 31. 
bhuvak, ii. 52. 
r. bhu : bhavatiy ii. 39. 
hhutOy ii. 82. 
hhutakarana, iii. 49. 
hhuyddi, i. 105. 
bhyahy iv. 31. 
bhydniy iv. 31. 
hhrdshtramy iii. 30c. 

miiy iii. 37. 

tuakdray i. 67, ii. 25, 31. 
mnndala, iii. 55 intr. n. 
matu, iii. 17, iv. 17. 
matvarthay iv. 8c, 47. 

. madhuy i. 4c, etc., etc* 
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q. madhushnam, iii. 42c. 
madhya, iv. 113, llV. 
madhyajikva, i. 21. 
madhyama, iv. 42. 
a. manas papa, ii. 79. 
manUhin, i. lOc (4.1.1) 
iv. 35c. 

a. manu-ihyat, iv. 65. 
mantra, iv. 101c, 107c. 
maua, iv. 24. 
q. msAdw, ii. 12c, 26c. 
a. mdnxa, i. 85. 
a. mdtra, iv.22. 
q. rncUrartham, iii. aOc, 68c.j 
jndlrd, i. 38. cf. anum-,] 
ekam , trim-, dvim-. 
mdtrdrdha, i. 17, 60. 
mdn (r. man), i. 87. 
.mdlendrah, mdloda1cam,\ 
’ 'mdldirakd, rndlditikd 
yonoA, iii. 44c, 46c, 50c. 
a. mitra, iii. 9. 
mithdh, iv. 1 13c. 
mindti (r. mi), iii. 86. 
int{ra;iV. 113c. 
a, mimdya, iv. 96. 
mukha, i. 18. 
mukhandsika, i. 27. 
muthi (r. mnah), ii. 76. 
mdrdhan, L 22c. 
murdhanya, i. 22, 28c, 63,] 
ii 60. 


yufkmad, ii 84, iv. 26c, 4 
II. 2, 13. 
q. yuahme, i. 77. 
a. yoga, jii. 2. 
a. yondv adhy dirayanta, iv 
5. 

ra, i. 68, iii. 20. 
q. rathamtara, ii. 51. 
q. rathe, i. 49c. 

rdjati (r. raj), ii. 36. 
a. rdtri, ii. 61, iii. 8. 
a. rdyax posha, ii. 80. 
rtahi (r. riah), iv. 86. 
mtna, iv. 35c. 
rupi (r. rup), iv. 86. 
rudhi, iv. Itic. 
rupa, cf. parar-, punar-. 
a. ritpa, ii. 51. 
rep*a,i28,87,68,64,66, 
71, 101, ii 19, 29, 42, 
87, 106, iii. 31,76. 
rdu, ii 47. 

la, i 39c, iii 93. 
lakdra, i. 6, 39, 46, 64, 66, 
ii 13, 85. 

lakahaaa, i. 94c, iv. 12c 
122c, 126c. 
laghu, i. 61. 
q. laoanam, iii. 40c. 
Idkakana, iii. 65 intr. n. 


mAtd. ct dantam;hanum-}n- Idyabah, iii. 40c. 


mrdii etc., iii. 55 intr. n. 
mrdujdtiya, iv. 28c. 
mrduprayatna, i. 29e. 
q. me, i. 77. 
q. mekhaldvi, iv. 18c. 
q. medhdviyiy. 18c. 

ya, i. 68, ii. 21, iii. 36, 67, 
iv. 29. 

yakdra, ii 41, iii. 18. 
q. yajuahtaram, ii. 83c. 
q. yajuaadt, ii. 8Sc. 
yajna, iv. 105. 
yajnatati, iv. 104. 
yathd, i 99, iv. 103, 122. 
yad,i. 71, iv. 50. 
a. yad^ iv. 48. 
yama, i 13c, 14, 26c, 99. 
yami (r. yam), iv. 93. 
a. yaa patih, ii. 70. 
yd, iv. 30. 

ydjhika, iv. 101c, 108. 
ydti, i 49c. 
ydtumdvat, iv. 8. 
ydvayati (r. yu), iv. 92. 
yukta, iii. 89. cf. anya 
yukta, 


linga, i. 10c (4. 1. 9). 

I. lap: lupyate, iv. 16e,| 
60c, 64c, 66c. 
q. lidham, i. Ic. 
le^vrtti, ii. 24. 
loka, iv. 106, 106. 
lopa, i. 67, ii. 18, 32, 65 
89, iii. 20, 85, 91, iv 
21c, 74. 

va, i. 26c, ii. 21 , iii. 86, 67.] 
vakdra, ii. 22, 28, 37, iv.j 
18, 37. 
vacana, i. 101c, iv. 124, 4.| 
II. 2. cf. dvirv-, dviv 
bahuv-. 
vatu, iv. 48. 

r. vad : vadanti, iii. 65 
apa i>adati,u. 68c, 101c, 
iii. 60c. 

vani (r. van), iv. 93. 
a. vandane ’va vrkaham, ii.l 
66 . 

q. vapuaktaram, vapuaadt, ii.] 
83c. 

q. vayati, i. 49c. 
q. vaydh, ii. 28c. 
vari, iii. 24. 


. varga, ii. 88. cf. eoc-, tav; 
two-. 

vargdntya, i. 1 3c, 
vargottama, i. 26c. 
vargiya. cf.cav-,tav-,tav-. 
varja, ii. 67, 68, 70, 84, iii. 

25, iv. 56, 59. 
varji.a, iii. 95. 
varna, i. 25-28c, 37c, 40, 
92. cf. av-, tv-, tav, rv-, 
Iv-, aav-. 
a. varta, iii. 12. 
q. vartah, i. 58c, iii. 31c. 

vaau, i. 88, iv. 35. 
a. vaaa, iii. 9, iv. 80, 46. 

. 1 . vaaudhdtarah, iv. 45. 
vaatutah, iv. 35c. 
rd, i. 102, iii. 67, iv. 27. 
q. vdtah, ii. 28c. 

Vdtaya, ii. 6c. 
vdna, iii. 24. 
q. vdyu, i. 4o, iii. 40c. 
a. vdr, ii. 45. 
a. vatrdhdna, iv. 86. 
a. ti, iv. 39. 

vikampita, iii. 66. 
tikalpa, iv. 27c. 
vikrta, iv. 81. 
vikrahita, iv. 12c. 
vigrhya, iv. 78. 
vigraha, iv. intr. n., iv. 3, 
27e, 107c, 4.11.9, 10. 
vighdta, i. 104, iv. 107c. 
vidi (r. vid), i. 90. 
a. vidma, iii. 16. 

vidhdna, i. 41c, iv. 122c. 
vidhdrana, i. 43, 43o. 
vidhi, i. 41. 
vinata, iv. 82. 
vinamd, iv. 34, 1 14. 
viparita, ii. S8c. 
viparyaya, ii. 38. 
viprakaraha, ii. 39. 
vibhakta, iv. 107c. 
vibhakti, i. 77c, ii. 61, iii. 
78, iv. 30c. 

vibhdahd, i. 2, iv. 126c. 
viyat, iv. 105c. 

Iq. virdj, i. 3e, etc., etc. 

virdma, ii. 88, iv. 79. 

:a. vi var, ii. 44. 
vivTta, i. 31,34. 
vivrtti, iii. 63, 74c. 
vifcaha, i. 18, iv. 12c. 
a. vifpati, vippatni, iv. 60. 
a. vipva, iii. 9, iv. 23. 
viaarjaniya, i. 5, 42, ii. 25, 
26, 40, iii. 29. 
q. vittd, UL He, iv. 61c. 
vipad, iv. 19. 

q. vrkaha, i. 98c, ii. 28c, 40c. 
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a. vtkskdn vandni, ii. 28. 
vrtti, i. 8, 8c, 9c, 40, 41c, 
95. cf. tidyavrttiy le^a- 
vrfti. 

zrddhay iv. 55. 
xrddhimoiit, iv. 55c. 
a. xrdha, iii, 24. 
xeda, iv. 104. 
xedddhyayanay iv. 101. 
vdiydkarana, i. Ic. 
vyanjaka, i. 103c. 
vyanjafiay i. 43, 55, 60, 98, 
102, ii. 57, iii. 26, 62, 
iv. 25, 50. 

vyatyaya^ iv. 13c, 126c. 
r. cyadh ; pratizidkyay iv. 
53c. 

vyadhi {t.vyadh)y iii. 3, 
iv. 68. 

vyazadhdnay L 99c, lOOc. 
xyavoiKthiiay iv. 27c. 
vyavdya, ii. 92, 93, iii. 93. 
xyazayiriy ii. 38c. 
vyaxetay i. 98, lOlc, iii. 
62, 

vydkarana, i. 2c. 
vydsa, iii. 68, 72. 

pa, ii. 6, 9, ill 32, 93. 
a. fakalyeskin, iii. 62. 
rakd, iv. 105c. 
paiara, ii. lO, 13, 17. 
a. paci, ii. 71. 
fatdudanay iv. 101c. 

^abda, iv, 8c, 1 Ic, I6c, 27c 
etc., 107. 
q. pamt, i. 78c. 
a. gara, iii. 16. 
gasy iv. 19. 

^dkatdyana, ii. 6c, 24, iv. 

intr. II., 30c. 

^dkalya, iv. 49c. 
gdkhdi i. 2c. 

(Jd/ikhamitri, i. 93c, ii. 6c, 
iii. 74c. 

q. ran (r. gd), i, 87. 

gdstra, iv. lIOc, 122, 126c. 
q. gigdnsatiy i. 87c. 

guddhoy iv. 11 3c, 121. 
a. gu7if ii. 61, iii. 10. 
gete, I 49c, ii. 6c, 9c. 
gepahamhanuriy ii. 56. 
gobkana, iv. 46c. 
q. gobhanajdtiya, iv. 28c. 
^dnnaka, i. 8, 9o- 
grathi (r. grath), iv. 93. 
grntK of. ekar-y uduttag’. 
a. greyak, ii. 62. 

gvayanaiHy iii. 40c. 
gcdsa, i. 12, 43. 


ihay ii. 6, 9, iii. 32, 90. 
ihakdray i. 22c, 23, ii. 16 
81, iii. 76- 
a. ihaty i. 63. 

q. nhandey i. 49c, U. 6c, 9c. 
q. shan'mzatiy ii. 16c. 

^hatza, iv. 74. 
ishasthtki, ii. 71} iv. 45c. 

a. ihodagiiiy iv. 61. 

«a, ii. 6, 9, iii. 32,93. 
iahy in. 55, iv. 126. 
a, 9ah, ii. 57. 

sarnyuklOy i. 49, 50c. 
iamyogay i. lOc ( 4 . L 5, 8) 
51.56, 94c,98,l02c,104 
iii. 28, 57. 
sanitriUy i. 36. 
samgayOy iv. 12c, 106c. 
saniipt^htay i. 37, 37c, 40 
4lc. 

sanhitdy ii. 1, iii. 96c, iv. 

107c, 108, 109. a 

sankitdvat, iv. 1 24. 

iv. 107c, n4c. a 
sakdray ii.8, 18,62,87, iv. 

24,47,58, 69. 
sankhydt i. 99, iv. 27c. 
sacati (r. .toe), ii. 68. 
sanjndy i. 13c, 48c, iv. I6c, a 
67, 125c, 126c. a 

saCtzUy 4. 1. 9, 10. II. 1. a. 
r. sad : sannay i. 43, 4dc ; 
acasanua, i. 43c; peri- 
shamia. iv. 126c. q. 

sadi (r. sad)y iL 99. ,a. 

a. sadynky ii. 62. j 

sany i. 86. ,q. 

a. sanutar, ii. 48. ; 

sandekoy iv. 51, 108c. a. 
3a7idkdnay iv. il4c, 122c. q. 

cf. p7'a:<a7tdhdna. 
sa7tdhi^ i. 10c (4- 1. 5), 49c, q. 
iii. 55 intr. n., 74c, iv. 
107c, 114. a. 

sandhijay iii. 56c. a. 

sandhyay i. 1, ii. 37, 38c, a. 
iii. 37. 

sandkyakshara, i. 26c, 40, 
iii. 40. 

sanna, i. 43, 43c. a. 

saniiipdtay ii. 38c. a. 

i. 74. q. 

.saw, ii. 36, iv. 39, 58. 
i. sarnajitay iv. 38. 
samartha, 

samd7iai i. 14, 27c, 50. 
samdnapaday i. 99, ii. 15, 
iii. 68, 72, 75. ,a. 

sa/ndndksharay L 105c, iii., a. 
42. a. 


samdpattiy iv. 73, 74, 76c, 
etc. 

samdpddya, iv. 117, 124. 
sa7nd7nndtay iv. 103. 
samdsa, ii. 62, 62c, 63, iv. 
intr. n., 9, 27, 35c, 43, 
44c, 45c, 

q. samidbhihy i. 44c. 
ia. samudra, iv. 54. 
a. sam dirayan ta, ii. SO., 
q. sarpishtaramy sarpissdiy ii. 
83c. ■ 

saroay iv. 59. 
sarvairay iii. 60. 
sarxandmany ii. 44, iv. 69. 
savaniay i. 27c, iii. 42, iv. 
56c, 84c. 

< saxidiuiy iii. 64. 
a. saxyoy ii. 95. 

sasthdnay i. 10c, 10c (4. II. 
6), ii. 13, 15,31,40, iii. 
30. 

. sas padisktay ii. 58. 

saszaray i. 10 1 c. 

. lahasTQy sahasrasdtamay 
iv. 45. 

sahi (r. sah)y ii. 82, 92, iii. 

1, iv. 70, 88c. 
sat, ii. 82. 

. sddka, iii. 7. 

. satrasahoy iii. 23. 

, sddhuy iv. 30. 
sdmd^iyOy i. 2, 10c (4.1.9), 
93c. 

. sdycy i. 49c, ii. 6c, 9c. 
sdhydina. iiL 16, iv. 88. 
sici (r. ^ic), ii. 92. 
sincaliy ii. 90c. 
siddhatzoy iv. 6. 

svnanta, iii. 43. 

»iindntay iii. 43c. 
su, iv. 32. 
suqaiT.. iii. 27c. 
s-uTi, ii. 97. 

S7iprdvydy iv. 1 1. 
subkishaktamay iv. 46. 
snrnna, iv, 30. 
sutrOy iii. 96c, iv. 101c. 
srji (r. sarj), ii. 102. 
srpi (r. li. 102. 

^rshtd h, i. 105, 
somOy ii, 96. 
soinnmt, ii. 14c. 
soahmart, i. 10, 94. 
skandi (r. skand), ii. 104. 
stanihh (r.), ii. 18. 
stajnbhi (r. stambh), iv. 62. 
htrndfi (r. star), ii. 105. 
»/r/a, ii. 86. 
stomay ii. 96. 
strdishuya, ii. S8, iv. 83. 
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tthd (r.), ii. 18, 92, 93, ir. 
62. 

ilhdna, i. 18c, 22c, 25-28c, 
4 1, 43c. 
tthiti, i. 10c. 

sparfa, i. 6, 29, 44, 99, ii. 
20, 25, 31, iii. 89. cf. 
adhisparrftrn. 
tprfi {r-sparf), ii. 102. 
sprshta, i. 29, 30, 33. 
sphurji (r. sphurj), ii. 1 02. 
tphotana, i. 103, ii. 38. 
smarali (r. smar), ii. 102. 
a. sra, ii. 86. 

tvapi (r. nap), ii. 86. 
a. svapna, iv. 30. 
r. star : avaryate etc., i. 
9.Sc, iii. 56c, 67, ir. 11c. 
a. nar, ii. 48. 
q. nar, iii. 7 5c. 
nara, i. 4, 13, 82, 65, 93, 
98, 101, 104, ii. 2, 21. 
27, 41, iu. 27, 28, 32, 36, 


39,91,iv.6, 29,55,107. 
109, 1 14. 

narahhakti , !. 101, 101c. 
avaravaut, iii. 74c. 
marati {r.avar), ii. 102. 
svarila, i. 16, 17, iii. 57, 
65, 70,71,74. 
svargakfhno aghdyatdm, 
iv. lolc, 103c. 
smrshdh, ii. 49. 
ndra, iii. 55 iotr. u. 
svdi'tha, i. 105c. 
nukrikaraua, iv- lOoc. 

ha, i. 13c. 

hakura, i. 10c (4. 1. 6). 47, 
58, 100, ii. 7, iii. 31, iv. 
63. 

ha}ii (r. han), i. 86. 
r. halt: ni hanyeta, iv. 
107c; ri hanyate, i. 
101c. 

hanumula, i. 20, 2Sc. 


hanti (r. han), iii. 91, iv- 
62. 

r. har : iiddharet etc., iv. 
76c, 77c, 124c, 4.11.7, 
14; pariharet, etc., iv. 
120c, 121c, 123c, 126c. 
cf. uddharana, parihd- 
ra, parihurya. 
harati (r. har), iv. 62. 
a. harik, ii. 63. 
a. hi, ii. 101. 

hinuti (r. hi), iii. 88, iv. 95. 
hina. i. 43, 43c. 
q. hotffyah, iii. 42c. 
q. r. hnu : apa hnnte, vi 
hnute, i. 58c, 100c, iii. 
31c 

q. r. hnal ; apa hmalayati, 
vi hmalayati, i. 68c, 
100c, iii. 31e. 
hrama, i. 51, 59, 83, iii. 
27, 43, iv. 35. 
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3. General Index. 

The references are as in the preceding Indexes. 

a, d: are throat-sounds, i. 19n ; utterance and f, iii. 49 ; its interposition does not 
of d, i. 35 ; obscure utterance of a, i. 36 ; always prevent lingualization of the 
final V retained after a, ii. ‘29 ; d he- initial s of a root, ii. 9*2. 
tween two vowels, how combined, iii. Avagraha, pause dividing the parts of a 
3S ; combinations of d and d final with compound: its length, iii. 740; rules 
initial vowels, iii. 42-52 ; initial a ab- for its use in pada-text, iv. 7-72 ; do. 
sorbed by final e or o, iii. 63, 54 ; full in pada repetitions, iv. 123 ; whether 
exposition of the Atharvan usage in to be used in ira/na-repetitions, iv. 
this respect, iii. 54n ; resulting circum- 123n. 
flex accent, iii. 55. 

Abhiiiidhana : defined, i. 43 ; when ap 6, a labial mute, i. 25o. 

plied, i, 44-47; alsocalleddstAnpita,i.48. bh, a labial mute, i. 25n. 

Abhinihita circumflex, iiL 55 ; its com Bharadvaja, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 7n. 
parative tone, iii. 55 intr. n. 

Accents: general definition, i. 14-17 ; ac- c, a palatal mute, i. 21n. 
cents resulting from euphonic combina- (■.•a palatal spirant, i. 21n, 31n ; its pho- 
tion and construction of sentence, iii netic value, i. 21n; its combination, 

55-74 ; comprehensive exposition of when initi.al, with preceding final t and 

accentual theory, iii. 65n ; modes of des- n. ii. 10, 13, 17. 
ignating accent in the manuscripts, iii. (J'aityayana, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 7n. 
65n; special case of accent, i. 96: — see ^akala, Cakalya, quoted by Rik Pr, Vaj. 
also Acute, Circumflex, Grave. Pr. and Panini, i. 81n, ii. nn,40n, iii.26n. 

Acute accent defined, i. 14; acute tone of ^akalya, quoted in commentary, iv. 49n. 
grave syllables following a circumflex, Cikateyana : quoted in text, ii. 24; in 
lii. 71, commentary, ii. fin. iv, intr. n., iv. 30n ; 

Agiiiveyya, quoted by Taitt. Pr, ii. 40n. by Rik Pr, Vaj. Pr, and Pacini, i. 8n, 

di : palatal diphthong, i. 21n; its pro- 40n, ii. 24n, 32n, 40n, iii. 30n. 

nunci.ition, i, 40n, 41; its combination fnnkhainitri, quoted in commentary, i.93n, 
with following vowel, iiL 40, ii. 21. ii. fin, iii. 74n. 

Alterant vowels, ii. 29n. Case-endings, when separable from theme 

Anudatta; — see Grave. in pado text, iv. 31-34. 

Anusvira, not a constituent of the spoken ^aunaka: quoted in text, i. 8; in corn- 
alphabet acknowledged by the Prati- mentary, i. 9n; by Vaj. Pr, ii. 6n ; 

^akhya, i. lln. his relation to the Prati 9 akhya, intr. n., 

Anyatareya, quoted in commentary, iii. add. n. 1 . 

74n. Cerebral mutes : — see Lingual. 

Aspirate mutes, i. 10, lOn ; become non- c/t; a palatal mute, i. 21n; conversion of 
aspirate before aspirates, i. 94. initial c into, after final dentals, ii. 17. 

Atharva-Veda, existing text of : its rela- Circumflex accent defined, i. 16, 14-16n, 
tion to the Praticakhya, add. n 2 ; man- 17 ; kinds of independent circumflex, 

uscripts of, intr. n, ; their mode of des- iii. 55-61 ; vikmnpita modification be- 

ignating accent, lii. 65n. fore acute or circumflex, iv. 65 ; kinds 

Atharva-Veda Praticakhya: its distinctive of enclitic circumflex, iii. 62-64; oc- 

name, manuscript material, character currence of enclitic circumflex, iii. 67- 

of its commentary, etc., intr. n; its 70; comparative tone of different kinds 

scope, as defined by- itself, i. 1,2 ; school of circumflex, iii 55 intr. n. 

to which it belongs, i. 2n; its contents Commentary on the Pratijakliya, charac- 
analyzed and compared with those of ter of, intr. n. ; character of its last see- 
the other Praticakhyas, add. n. 1 ; re- tion, iv. 101 intr. n. 
lation of the Atliarvan text which it Compounds and secondary derivative.s : 
contemplates to the existing Atharva- when divisible by avanra/iu in pada- 

Veda, add. n 2 . text, iv. 8-72; treatment of double, 

uu: labial diphthong, i. 23n ; its pronnn- triple, etc, compounds, iv. 10-12, 42- 

ciation, i. 40n, 41 ; combination with 46 ; compounds not divisible, iv. 47-72 ; 

following vowel, in. 40, ii. 22. list of Atharvan compounds left undi- 

Augment, combination of, with initial r vided, iv. 54n. 
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Conjunction of consonants, i. 49, 98 ; as > of Atharvan usage in this respect, iii. 
similation of former to latter consUtu j 64n ; resulting circumflex, iii. 56. 
ent, i. 50; how divided between sylla- Elision of sounds: — see Omissions, 
hies, i 56, 58 ; conjunction not dis-| 

solved by euphonic insertions, i. 104; Finals, possible, i. 3-9; final mutes,!. 6- 
duplication in consonantal groups, iii., 9, il 3 ; whether surd or sonant, i. 8n ; 
28, 30-32; complete list of Atharvan* suffer L 45 ; belong to pre- 

combinations of consonants, and exhi-! ceding vowel, i. 57 ; changes of in san- 
bition of their theoretical phonetic, hitd, general rules, ii. 2-6 ; final conso- 
form, add. n. 3. ! naiit duplicated, iii. 26. 

Consonants: classification and description'Fmal vowels, possible, i.4; when exempt 
of^ i. 10-13, 19-31; belong to what syl-j from euphonic combination, iii. 33-36 ; 
lables, i 55-58; quantity of, i. 60 ;. prolongation of final vowels, iii. 4, 16, 
groups or combinations of: — see Con- 19, 20, 25. 
junction of consonants. ; Final syllables heavy, i. 64. 

Contact of organs, degree of, in forming! Porm.s of declension: their final vowels 
the different classes of sounds, i. 29-36.| when prolonged, iii. 19n ; when divisi- 
Cenveraion of sounds made to their nextj ble in poda lext, iv. 31-34. 
of kin, i. 95. i 

a guttural mute, i. 20n. 

d, a dental mute, i. 24n. iGanas, part of the Fr&ti^5khya’s gram- 

d; a Ungual mute, i. 22n; softened be-; matical system, intr. n., i. 65n. 

tween vowels, i. 29u. -Oargya, quoted by Hik Pr, i. 8n. 

Dalbhya, quoted V»y Vaj. Pr., U. 9n. iGautama, quoted by Taitt. Pr,, ii. 7 d. 
Dentals (f, /A, </, dk, n, /, «) : how formed. a guttural mute, i. 20n. 

L 24 ; assimilated after palatal and Gramniiirians quoted by name in the text, 
Ungual mutes in the same word, ii. 15 ; i, 8, li. 24. add. n. 1 ; in the commenta- 
do. after nh in all cases, ii. 16 ; change ry, I 9n, 93n, ii. 6u, iii. 74n. iv. intr, n., 

a following p to ch, ii. 17 ; » inserted; iv. SOn, 49u ; in the other Prati^dkhyas : 

after final n before surd dentals, ii. 26,' — gee their names in this Index. 

80; anomalous change of dental toliu- Grave accent defined, i. 15 ; a ijrave syl- 
gual in certain words, i. 63, il 60; res- lable receives enclitic circumflex when, 
toration of dental in pada-text, iv. 74 iii. 67-70, when pronounced at pitch 
etc. See also the different letters. of acute, iii. 71-74. 

Derivatives, secondary, when divisible in Groups of consonants see Conjunction 
pada text : — see Compounds. of consonants. 

Desideratives, certain forms of, exhibit Gutturals (k, kh, g, gk, T> f> l)> 
long nasal vowels, i. 86, 87. i formed, i. 20, See also the different 

dh, a dental mute, i. 24n. i letters. 

dh: a Ungual mute, i. 22n; softened be- 
tween vowels,!. 29n; found written A; a throat-sound, i. 19n; a spirant,! 
double in Atharvan MSS., i. 94n. ! 31n; its phonetic character, and value 

Diphthongs (e, di, o, du): character of, i j as a sonant, i. 13n; nasal mutes suffer 
40, 41 ; euplionic combinations of, wlienj abhhiidhdna before, i. 47 ; ndsikya in- 
flnal, iiu 40, ii. 21, 22, iii. 36; do. when: serted after, i. 100 ; combination of ini- 
initia! with a and d, iii. 50-52. Seej tial h with preceding final mute, ii. 7 ; 
also the different letters. I not doubled, but causes duplication, as 

Duplication of final consonants, iii. 26, 27,1 first of a group, iii. 3! 

29; of constituents of a group, iii. 28.’ Heavy syllables, i. 52-64. 

30-32; product of duplication after r! 

and h lielongs to what sylUible. L 68 {: palatal vowels, i. 2ln ; prdpUshta cir- 

duplication not observed in Atbarvanj cumflex produce*! by fusion of two f’s, 
manuscripts, iiL 32n, | iii. 66 ; i is pragrhya as ending of loca* 

j live case, i. 74 ; do. of dual, i 75 ; do. 
«: a palatal diphthong, i. 2ln; pronun-j of o/wi, i 78. 
ciation of, i. 34, 4Un; a prayrhya asifnsertions ingroups of consonants,!. 99- 
dual terniination, i. 76 ; do. as termina-i 102, ii. 38 ; do. in making combinations 
tion of certain pronominal forms, i, 77 ;1 of consonants, ii 8, 9, 17. 25-30. 
its combination with following initial’ Instrumental case, final vowel sometimes 
vowel, iii. 40, U. 21; absorbs sometime's! prolonged, iii. 19, 

mi initial a, iii. 53-54; full expositioD;Irregular and anomalous combinations and 
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^ubstUutioTis, i. 63-66, ii. 60, 61, iii. 43 ; 
do. accent, i. 96; do. form, iii. 7. 

iii : U'ied in pada-i^xt after a pragrhya^ i. 
72, 74n ; in repetition^ of krama anti 
pada texts, iv. 117, I IS, 119, 123; it^ 
combination with iva, i. 8*2; do. with a 
protracted vowel, i. 97. 

iva: treated in pada-Wxt as formin" com- 
pound with preceding w^ml, iv. 41 ; its 
combination with atter Viprngrhya, 

i. 82 ; its irregular cnmbinatitm with 
preceding^ final syllable in Atbarvan, 

ii. 56n. 

j: a palatal mute, i. 21n; converts pre- 
ceding or foliowiniif n to », ii. 11, 15. 

Jatya circumflex, in 57 ; its comparative 
tone, iii. 55 intr. n. 

jh: a palatal mute, i. 21n; not found in 
Atharvan. i. lOn. 

Jihvamidi\a(^) : a guttural spirant, i. 20n, 
Sin; vimrjaniga cotWftTtad into it be- 
fore surd gutturals, ii 40; this rule 
not observed In MSS. and edited text, 
ii, 4()n ; a fi w times written with sk in 
Atharvan MSS., iv. 77n. 

k: a guttural mute, i. 20n ; inserted after 
ii before a sibilant, ii. 9 ; tif^arjaniga 
converted to a or sh before, when ini- 
tial, ii. 6*2-81; converts 5 of suffix to 
sh, ii, 87. 

K^cvapa. quoted by VAj, Pr.. ii. 3*2n. 

Kandamayana, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii 40n 

Karsbana, result of combination of final 
lingual and initial palatal, ii. 39. 

KAulialiputra, quoteil by Taitt. Pr., ii. 7n. 

Kaundinya, stbavira-Kaundinya, quoted 
by 3"iiit. Pr., ii. 7n. 

kk, a guttural mute, i. 20n, 

Kramii-text: recommendation of study of, 
iv. 108-109; mode of construction of, 
iv. 110-126; re.storations of normal 
form in. iv, 74 etc. ; special points re- 
lating to, i, 70, 97. 

Krama-word, bow composed, iv. 110, 113, 
126. 

Kshaipra circumflex, iii. 58-61 ; its oc- 
currence in declen«ion, iii. 59-61; its 
comparative tone, ii). 55 intr. n. 

2 ; a dental semivowel, i. 24n, 30n ; a pos- 
sible final, i. 5 ; entere into i, 39 ; suf- 
ers abhinidJtdva before spirants, i. 46; 
exchanges with r in certain words, i. 
64-66; assimilates preceding ii. 13; 
changes preceding m and n to nasal /, 
ii. 35. 

1: a guttural vowel, i. 20n ; contains /, 
i. o9. 

Labials ( p, ph, b, hh, fn, v, dti.), 


Prdti^Jchya. 6ll 

how formed, i. 25. See also the differ- 
ent letter.**. 

Light syllable**, i. 51. 

Lingiials {t, th. d, dh, n, mh)'. how formed, 

i. 22. 23; anomalously substituted for 
dentals in certain words, i. 63, ti. 60 ; 
Imgualize preceding n and t, ii. 12. 14; 
lingualize following dental, li. 15; ah 
inserted after final n before, ii. 26 ; 
combination of final lingual and initial 
palatal, ii. 39; rest(»ration of dental for 

1 lingual in pada and kramn texts, iv. 74 
j etc. See aUo the diffei ent letters. 
Locative case: t and ware prag^rhya as 
ending of, i. 74. 

Long vowels, i 61 : — and see Prolongation 
of vowels in najihita. 

m: a labial nasal mute, i. 11, 25n; nasal- 
ization <»f a vowel after tlie loss or con- 
I ve^^i<^n of, i. 67. 68 ; m converted into 
j visaryatiiya, ii. 25; assimilated to afol- 
j lowing mute, ii. 31; lost before semi- 
vowels and spirants, ii 32. 33 ; before 
/.becomes nasal/, ii. 36; this change 
disregarded by the MSS. and edited 
text, ii. 35n ; wlien retained unchanged 
before r and v. ii. 36. 37 ; when not 
liable to farther alteration, iii. 37 
Macakiya, quoted by TAitt. Pr., ii. 2 In. 
Mapdukeya, quoted by Rik Pr. iii. 66n. 
Manuscriptsof Atharva-Vedat—see Athar 
va-Veda. 

Mimansakas, quoted by Taitt. Pr, ii. 7m 
Mora, measure of quantity, i. 59n. 

Mutes : produced by, and named from, 
complete contact of organs, i. 29 ; par- 
ticular mode of formation and designa- 
tion of the different series nnd their 
constituents, i. 6n, 10-13,20-22,24.25; 
which of them are allowed as finals, i. 
6-9. ii. 8 ; suffer abhimdkdna when fol- 
lowed by another mute or when final, i. 
44, 45 ; take Hphotana or karifhana when 
combined in inverted order of series, 

ii. 38, 39. See also the different series 
I and letters. 

n : a dental nasal mute, i. n,24n; suf- 
fers before h, i. 47 ; nasal- 

ization of a vowel after the loss or con- 
version of. i 67, 68 ; t inserted after it 
before a sibilant, ii. 9 ; converted to n 
before f and j, ii. 10, 11; following p 
becomes ch, ii. 17 ; combination of n 
with linguals, ii. 12, 15, 16; converted, 
when final, to vharjaniya (i. e. has a sib- 
ilant inserted after it), ii. 26-28, SO; 
converted to r, ii. 29 ; these combina- 
tions historical, not phonetic, ii. 26 d ; 
lost before spirants, ii. 34; converted 
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before I to nasal I, ii. 35 ; this conver- 
sion not always made in the MSS. and 
edited text, ii 36n ; when duplicated be- 
tween vowels, iii. 27 ; when not liable 
to farther euphonic chanj>e, iii. 37 ; n 
changed to n. iii. 75-95; phonetic the- 
ory of the change, iii. 94n, restoration 
of n \x\pada and krama texts, iv.74etc. 

n : a guttumi nasal mute, i. 11, 20n; in 
wimt words found as final, i. 6n ; suffer^ 
abhinidhdna before A, i. 47 ; A: inserted 
after it before a sibilant, ii. 9 ; when 
duplicated between vowels, iii. 27. 

H: a palatal nasal mute, ill, 21n; n 
changed to, before p and sonant pala- 
tal, ii. 10, 11 ; do. after a palatal, ii. 15. 

n: a lingual nasal mute, i. ll,22n; when 
a final, i. 6n ; suffers abhinidhdna before 
A, i. 47 ; ( inserted after it before a sib 
ilant, ii. 9 ; n converted into, before and 
after a lingual mute, ii. 12, 15,16; whenj 
duplicated between voweK iii. 27 ; other 
conversions of n to n, lii. 75-95 ; recon- ! 
verted into n in pada and krama texts, 
iv. 74 etc.; n retained as fiual in pada- 
text, iv, 99. 

Nasal mutes (n, n, n, n, m) \ how formed, 
i. 11, 27; yama and ndHkya inserted 
before, i. 99,100; duplication of, be- 
tween vowels, iii 27 ; final surd mutes 
become nasals before them, ii. 5; after, 
a nasal, a non-nasal dropped before a 
non-nasal, ii. 20. 

Nasal semivowel (/), i. 27, ii. 35. 

Nasal vowels, i. 27 ; make a heavy sylla- 
ble, i. 63 ; result from loss or conver- 
sion of m and n, and from combination 
with a nasalized vowel, i. 67-69; spe- 
cial case of nasal protracted vowel, i. 
70; its treatment in krama, iv ’i2l ; 
the particle u nasal in pada-text, i. 72 ; 
character of r and r when nasal, i. 7 1 ; 
nasal vowels in interior of words U'^ual- 
ly short, i. 83 ; when long, i. 84-91 ; 
mode of transliterating them in this 
work ii. 35n. 

Nasalization of a vowel, when made, i. 
67-69. 

Nasikya, a nose -sound, i. 26n; when in- 
serted, i. 100. 

Negative compounds, treatment of in 
pada-te\t, iv. 66. 

Nose-sounds {ndxikya^ yamaR), i. 26, 

Noun, i. 1, ii. 44n, add. n. 4. II. 1 ; com- 
position with other parts of speech, add. 
n. .11.2-15. 

o: a labial diphthon?, i. 25n ; pronuncia- 
tion of, i. 34, 40n ; is pragthya as par- 
ticle, i. 79; do. as termination com- 
pounded with particle u, I 80 ; do. of 


vocative in pada-ie'gd, i. 81 ; its com- 
bination with following initial vowel, 
iii. 40, ii. 21 ; ah converted to o, ii.53, 54 ; 
absorbs initial a, iii. 53, 54 ; full exhibi- 
tion of Atharvan usage in this respect, 
iii 54n ; resulting circumflex, iii. 55. 

Omissions: of initial .s, ii. 18 ; of / before 
r, ii. 19; of a non nasal mute after a 
nasal before a non-nasal, ii. 2<» ; of final 
y and v, after a vowel, ii. 21-24; of m 
and n, before semivowels and spirants, 
ii. 32-34; of final visarjaniya, ii. 55- 
59; restoration of omitted sounds in 
pada and kraina texts, iv. 74 etc. 

Organs employ ed in producing articulate 
sounds, i. 18-28; their d^^tinction in 
each case as passive and active organ, 

i. 18n; degree of their contact iu the 
different classes, L 29-36. 

p : a labial mute, i. 25n ; visarjaniya con- 
verted to s or sA before, when initial, 

ii. 62-81. 

Pada-text: its importance, iv. 107; con- 
struction of, IV. 1-100 ; compounding of 
verb and proposition in. iv. 1-6 ; do. of 
these and other parts of speech, add. 
n. 4. II. 2-16; use or omission of ava- 
graha in compounds, iv. 7-72; differ- 
ences in this respect between different 
prtofa texts, iv. 12n, 13n,26n, 39n, 64n, 
56n, 58n ; restoration of natural forms 
of words, iv. 74-100 ; repetition of di- 
visible pragrhyaR, iv. 123; whether, in 
this respect, the pat/a-text of tlie treat- 
ise and that of the MSS. agree, iv. 74n ; 
enclitic accent in pa</o-text, iii. 64, 68, 
69,72,73; treatment of particle in, 
i, 72, 73 ; do. of pragrhyaR, i. 74n ; vo- 
cative in o is pragrhya in, i. 81 ; combi- 
nation of iti and iva in, i. 82. 

Padavrtta enclitic circumflex, iii. 63-64; 
its comparative tone, lii. 55 intr. n. 

Palatals (r, €h,j,jh, h, y, r, i. i, €,di}: how 
formed, i. 21 ; probable phonetic value, 
i. 21n, ii. 17n; not found as finals, i, 7; 
n and t liefore palatals, ii. 10. 11, 13, 
14 ; dental after palatal becomes pa- 
latal, ii. 15; r inserted after n before 
surd palatal, ii. 26 ; final lingual before 
palatal causes karshnna, ii. 39. 

Piininean indicatory letters and symbols 
used in Piaticakhya, iv. 16c; Paninean 
examples and illu>-trations given in com- 
mentary, add. n. 3. 

PAnini : his rules cited in commentary, i. 
In, 2n, iv. 108n ; his doctrines compared 
with those of the Prati^akhva. 

Particle, i. 1, add. n. 4. II. 1 ; composition 
with other parts of speech, add. n. 4. II. 
6-8. 
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Parts of speech, i. In, add. n. 4. II. 1 ;'Qaantitf of syllables, i. 51-64 ; of vowels, 
their various combinations, forming com- i. 59-62 ; of nasalized vowels, i. 83-91. 
pound wonN, add. n. 4. II. 2-16. 1 

Pau.ses in recitation of \"eda, their length, <• : a semivowel, i. 30n; how formed,!. 

iii. 74n. 28 ; different views as to the cla.ssifica- 

Pau'ihkarasadi, quoted in vdrtlika to Van-\ tion of, i. 28n; enters into r and f, i. 

ini and by Tditt. Pr., ii. 6n, 7n, ITn. i 37, 38; exchanges with I in certain 
Penultimate letter of a word styled Mjna-j words, i. 64-66; is followed by smra- 
dhd, i. 92. ! bhakti betVire any' other consonant, i. 

ph, a labial mute, i. 2an. 1 101, 102 ; is lost before r, and the pre- 

Plaksh lyana, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 40n. | ceding vowel lengthened, ii 1 9, iii. 20 ; 
Plak.shi. quoted by TMtt. Pr., ii. 7n, 40n. I inserted after final n before a vowel, ii 
Pluta : — see Protracted. i 29 ; m when retained before, ii. 36 ; 

Prao.aya fr praciia accent, iii 7ln. j vUarjaniya converter! into, ii. 42, 43; 

Pra§lishta circumflex, iii 56 ; its compar-| do. in certain words after a and d, ii, 
ative tone, lii. 55 iiitr. n. j 44-52 ; not doubled as first m a group, 

Pragrhya : import of the term, i. 73n ;! but caii'cs duplication, iii 31 ; converts 
what finals are pragrlii/a, i. 73-81 ;| s id' suffix to .iA, ii. 87 ; converts sue- 
how treated in pada-lext, i. 74n, iv. 123,' ceeding n to a, iii. 75 etc. 

74n ; do. in krama-text, iv. 1 1 7 ; they r, r : guttural vowels, i. 20n ; contain r. i 
are exempt from euphonic combination] 37, 38; phonetic value of, i S7n ; how 
in TOii/iitd, iii 33. i nasalized, i. 71 ; mode of coinbiiiation 

Praticakhya : — see Atharva-Veda, Rik, 1 with preceding final a and d, iii. 46-49 ; 

Taittiiiya.and Vajasaneyi Pnitifakhyas.' discordant Hs.age in this respect of Pr^- 
Pratih.ita enclitic circumflex of 'laitt. Pr.,; ti^akhya, M,SS., and edited text ex- 
iii. 62n. plained, lii. 46n; convert succeeding n. 

Prepositions, i 1; list of, add. n. 4. II. to «, iii 7 5 etc. 

17-19 ; other words construed like. Reduplication ; initial » of root converted 
add. n. 4. 11.20, iv. In, 2n ; preposi-; to »/i after, ii 91 ; do. notwithstanding 
tiuns lingualize initial sibilant of root, the interposition of, ii. 93 ; prolongation 

ii. 90; exceptions, ii. 102-107; theirj of vowel of, iii 1 3 ; restored to its nor- 
combination with initial r or r of root,, mal quantity in pada and krama texts, 

iii. 47, 48; they lingualize n of root,: iv. 82, 84-87, 89, 96. 

iii 79; exceptions, iii 79n ; when sep Repeated words, treatment of in pada- 
arated from or compounded with verbs, text, ii 62n, iv. 40, 44. 

iv. 1-7, 36-39 ; then independent use Repetitions in pada and krama texts of 

and construction, iv. 8n. I words having certain peculiarities : 

Prolongation of vowels in sanhitii ; of when made in krama, iv. t IT ] do. in 
final of first member of a compound,! pada, iv. 123; different usage of the 
iii 1-3, 9-12, 12n, 24; of final of a; different pai/a texts in this respect, iv. 
theme in declension, iii. 5, 6, 8 ; do. be-, 74n; restoration of normal form in 
fore suffixe.s, iii. 17, 18; of final of a' case of repetition, iv. 74 etc. 


word, iii. 16, 19, 25 ; full and system- Restoration of normal forms of words in 
atic exposition of Atharvan usage in pada and krama texts, iv. 73 etc. 
this respect, in. 16n; prolongation of Rik Pratijakhya ; editions of, intr. n. ; 
first syllable of a word, iii. 15, 21 ; of; mode of citing it here followed, intr. 
reduplication, iii. 13, 14 ; of particle k.i n.; general comparison with the pres- 
iii. 4 ; other cases, iii. 7, 22, 23 ; prolon-| ent work, add. n. 1 ; its doctrines cited 
gation very rare except of d, iii. 16n;| or referred to, possim. 
restoration in pada and krama texts; 

of a lengthened vowel, iv. 74 etc. !»: a dental spirant, i. 24n, 31n ; t inserted 

Pronoun, name for, ii. 44n. I after t before, ii. 8 ; initial s of certain 


Protracted {pluta) vowel: has three mo- 1 roots lost after ud, ii. 18; visarjaniya 
ras, i. 62; list of protracted vowels in; converted into, before it and p, i'u 62-80; 
Atharva-Veda, i. 105; kinds, accent-, « converted into sA before i and p, ii. 


and designation in SISS., i. 105n; pro-| 
traction when omitted in pada and ! 
Aramo texts, i. 97, 105n, iv. 120; pro- 1 
traction of vikampita circumflex sylla- 
bles, iii. 65n. 

1 


81 ; do. in other cases, whether final, 
medial, or initial, ii. 82-101 ; even 
when an augment or reduplication in- 
tervenes after the cause of conversion, 
ii 92,93; exceptions, iL 102-107; ir- 
regular case of insertion of, iii. 96 ; its 
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W. D. Whitney, 

iDsertion prevents division in joada-text.'t; a dental mute, i. 24n ; inserted after t 
iv. 6S, 59; « restored from sh in pada\ before s, ii. 8; do. after n before sibi- 
and krama texts, iv, '74 etc. See also lants, ii. 9 ; mode of combination with 
Sibilants and Spirants. y and I, ii. 13, 17 ; the combination of 

Sanhita text ; its construction the subject t and y how made in the MSS. and ed- 
of chapters ii. and iii., ii. 1. ited text, ii. ITn; do. with preceding 

S5ml(rtya, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 21n. or following palatals and linguals, iL 
Semivowels (y, r, I, v) : bow formed, i. 30 ; 1 4, 1 6. 

meaning of the name, i. 30n; momitted|/: a lingual mute, i. 22n ; when a final, 
before, ii. 32; alterant vowels before i i. 6u; t inserted before » after, ii. 8; 
dissimilar vowels converted into, iii. 39 ; inserted after n before sibilants, ii. 9. 
resulting kshdipra circumflex, iiL 58-61. iTairovirama enclitic circumflex of V5j. Pr., 
See also the different letters. i iii. 62n. 

ih: a lingual spirant, L 22n, 31n; special iTAirovyanjana enclitic circumflex, iii. 62; 
mode of its formation, i. 23 ; phonetic' its comparative tone, iii. 55 intr. n. 
value, i. 23n ; dental mute becomes jTaittiriya PratifSkbya ; mode of citing it 
lingual after, iL 16; » converted into,] here followed, intr. n. ; general com- 
before k and p, ii. 81 ; in other cases,! parison with the present work, add. n. 

ii. 82-101 ; exceptions, ii. 102-107; con-j 1 ; its doctrines cited or referred to, 
verts succeeding n to «, iii. 75 etc; re- 1 pa-uim. 

converted into a in pada and irama |Tathabhavya enclitic circumflex of Vaj. 
texts, iv. 74 etc. | Pr., iii. 69n. 

Short vowels, i. 59. a dental mute, i. 24n. 

Sibilants (c, s/i, «); aspiration of final '(A, a lingual mute, i. 22n. 
mutes before, ii. 6 ; great discordance jThroat-sounds (a, d, h, h), i. 19. 
of authorities upon this point, ii. 6n ;l 

after n, n, and n, k, t, and < inserted'u, «; labial vowels, L 25n; u a. pragrhya 
before, ii. 9 ; sibilants inserted after as locative ending, i. 74 ; do. as dual 
final n, ii. 26 ; historical ground of this; ending, i. 76. 

insertion, ii. 26n; preceding eisaiyaniyo M (particle): technical designation of, iv. 
assimilated to, ii. 40; this rule not fol- 16n ; how treated in pada text, i, 72, 
lowed in MSS. and edited text, ii. 40n ; 73; finals compounded with are pro- 

not duplicated after r and A, if fob] grhya, i. 79, 8u; what words are so 
lowed by vowels, iii. 32. SeealsoSpi-! compounded in Atharva-Veda, i. 80n; 
rants, and the different letters. > when prolonged in sanhitd, iii. 4 ; when 

Similar or homogeneous sounds, i. 27n. j not liable to euphonic combination in 
Sonant letters; defined, i 13; list of, i. sanhitd, i\i. 36; treatment of in krama- 
13n. I text, iv. 113, 114. 116, 118, 119. 

Sphotana: defined, i. 103; when it takes Udiitta ; — see Acute. 

place, ii. 88. jlJkhya, quoted by Taitt. Pr., il 21n. 

Spirants (A, x, y, ah, a, (p. A); how formed, Upadhmaniya (ip) : labial spirant, L 25n, 
i. 31; f suffers abkinidhdna before, i: 31n; viaarjaniya converted into it be- 
46; longer avarabhakti inserted before,; fore suril labials, it 40n ; this rule not 
after r, i. 101; loss of rn and n before, ] observed in MSS. and edited text, ii. 
il 32-34; viaarjaniya before ini-| 4(m; a few times written with ah in 
tial surd converted into, ii. 40; partial! MSS., iv. 75n, 77n. 
disobedieuce of this rule by MSS. and |Upalekha : edition of, iv. 74u ; its doc- 
edited text of Atharvan. ii. 40n. Seel trines cited, iv. 78 etc., etc. 
also Sibilants, and the different letters.! 

Strong cases, name for, L 88. v : labial semivowel, i. 25n 30n; its pro- 

Suffixes, peculiar names of certain,!. 88, nunciation, i. 25u : dropped when final 

iii. 17, iv. 16n, 20, 21, 48 ; final vowel after any vowel but d,ii. 21,22; ex- 

of theme lengthened before, iii. 17, 18 ; ceptions, ii. 23 ; or it has attenuated ut- 
when separable or not separable from terance. ii. 24 ; dn once made nasal d 
theme by aoayraha, iv. 13-72. ; before it, ii. 28; m when retained un- 

Surd consonants defined, i. 12. j changed before it, ii. 37. 

Svarabhakti; what, and when inserted, i.,Vadabhikiira, quoted by Taitt. Pr.,ii. 6n. 

101,102. Vajasaneyi Prati^akhya : edition of. intr. 

Svarita : see Circumflex. ! n. ; general comparison with the pres- 

Syllables, i- 93; quantity of, i. 51-54; eiit work, add. n. 1 ; its doctrines cited 
mode of division of, i. 65-68, 104. ; or referred to, paaaini. 
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VSlmlki, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. ITd, 40n.| converted to o, ii. 53, 54 ; it is droppe d 
Varnakrama; — see Duplication of conso-l after a, ii. 55 ; do. in sa/t and eshah, ii. 

nants. ! 57, 58 ; do. in special cases, ii. 66, 59 ; 

Vatsapra, quoted by Taitt. Pr., ii. 21n,' anomalous combinations of, il 60, 61 ; 

24n. I converted to s or sh before k and p, ii. 

Vatsya, quoted in commentary, ii. 6n. I 62-81 ; not duplicated, iii. 29 ; restored 
Veda : its study recommended, iv. 101 from s or sh, and restored to n, in kra- 
106. I ma and padi texts, iv. 74 etc. 

Vedamitra, quoted by Rik Pr., i. 29n. ;Vocatives in o, pragrhya only in pada- 
Verb, i. 1, add. n. 4. II. 1 ; its composition' text, i. 81. 

■with modifying prepositions, iv. 1-7. : Vowels (a, u, i, i, u, a, r, f, I, e, di, o, du): 

Vikampita modification of independont; belong to various classes of sounds, i. 
circumScx, lii. 65 ; mode of designating,' 19ii-21n, 25a; degree of contact of or- 
iii. 65a; occasional piotraetion of or-, gaos in production of, i. 32-36 ; nasal 
I-.'onpita syllable in IISS., iii. 65n. j vowels, i. 27n; quantity of vowels, i. 
Visarjaniya (A) : a throat-sound, i. 19u ; a' 59-62; combinations of vowels, iii, 39- 
spirant, i. 31n; a possible final, i. 5;| 54; resulting accent, iii. 55-61, 65, 66. 

called ahhinishhtnn, i. 42 ; conversion See also the different letters, also Nasal 
of m to, ii. 25; do. of a to, ii. 26-2S,; vowels, and Dipbtbongs. 

30; historical origin of this combina-iVriddhi derivatives from compounds, how 
tion, ii. 26n; assimilation of to follow- treated in piida-text, iv. 55. 
ing surd, ii. 40 ; disagreement of the 

grammarians upon this point, ii. 40n;y; palatal semivowel, i. 2 In, 30n; drop- 
discordance with this rule of the prac-l ped when final after a vowel, ii. 21 ; 
tioe of IISS. and edited text, iLlOn-.l or lus attenuated utterance, ii. 24; 
dropped in edition before sibilant fol-j cisarjaiiii/a before a vowel converted 
lowed by surd mute, ii. 40n ; becomes'; into, ii. 41. 

y before a vowel, ii. 41 ; and the y is'Tamas: in part sonant, i. 13n; are nose- 
dropped, ii. 21 ; but becomes r after an sounds, i. 26n; when inserted, L 99; 
alterant vowel, ii. 42, 43 ; and, in cer- their phonetic value, i. 99n; how writ- 
tain words, after a and d, il 44-52 ; ah ten in the commentary, i. 99n. 



ERRATA. 


p. S, 1. 8 — for read 

p. 9, 1. 16 — for tj? read q’’?. 

p. 16, L 11 — for not wait to be entreated read not turn the back on them. 

p. 18, 1. 33 — for at an read as an. 

p. 20, L 22 — for matronymic read metronymic. 

p. 21, 1. 4 — for Kdrtikeya read Kdrttikeya. 

p. 22, 1. 84 — do. do. 

p. 26, 1. 16— the plate has 

p. 32, L 11— for read 

p. 61, L 13 — for 'at-Tarmidhi read 'at-Tarmidhi' t. 

p. 12, L 6 — for lAic read 

“ L 34 — for 'Abdallah read ’Abdallah; and for 'Abd 'ar-Kahmdn read 
’Abd 'ar-Rahmdn. 

p. 88, 1. 3 from below — for read 

The errata for the Atharra-Veda Prati^akhya are given in the last additional 
note to that work, just before the Indexes. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


New Haven, October 17th and 18th, 1860. 


The Semi-annual Meeting for 1860 of the American Oriental Society 
was held in New Haven, at the residence of Mr. E. E. Salisbury, com- 
mencing on Wednesday, October l7th, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The President being absent, the chair was occupied by Pres’t T. D. 
Woolsey, the only Vice-President present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and accepted. Dr. Cogswell 
of New York, and Mr. Gilman and Prof. Whitney of New Haven were 
appointed a Committee of Arrangements for the present meeting. 

The Librarian made a brief verbal report respecting the accessions to 
the Library during the past six months (of which he laid a detailed list 
upon the table), and respecting its present condition. He invited the 
members from abroad to visit and examine the Library and Cabinet at their 
place of deposit in Yale College Library, during their stay in the city. 

The Board of Directors recommended to the Society, for election as 
Corresponding Members, the following gentlemen, accompanying the 
recommendation with a statement of their claims to membership : 

Dr. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 

Dr. Andrew T. Pratt, Missionary at Aleppo, 
they were thereupon balloted for, and declared duly elected. 

Other gentlemen were, upon the recommendation of the Directors, 
elected Corporate Members ; the names of such of whom as shall have 
signified their acceptance of membership will be reported at the next 
meeting of the Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the correspondence of the half- 
year, reading first the more than usually numerous regrets and excuses for 
non-attendance which had been received from members compelled by 
other engagements to be absent from the meeting. Among the letters of 
a more general interest were the following: 

1. From Rev. C. D. Seropyan, dated Paris, March 2nd, 1860, accom- 
panying the donation of two works on topics in the history of Armenia, 
by G. V. Shahnazarian, and also enclosing a manuscript of the same 
author, entitled “ Programme of a Collection of Armenian Authors, pub- 
lished under the title ‘Armenian Historical Gallery’,” of the main part of 
which a translation (the original is in French) is offered below. 

After a few introductory remarks, Mr. Shahnazarian goes on to say : 

*■ After such repeated destructions of our literary monuments — monuments derived 
in great part from the archives and the schools of Edessa, of Nineveh, of Tarsus, of 
Antioch, of Alexandria, of Rome, of Athens, of Byzantium, capitals visited and 
explored, one after another, by most of the Armenian authors — we still possess a 
considerable number of precious works which time has respected. 
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“ During tbe three centuries that the Armenians have possessed the art of printing, 
scarcely fourteen or fifteen historical worts* have been published : viz. Agathange- 
Ius,i secretary of King Tiridates, Zenobias ^ Faustus of Byzantium, Koriun, Elisha,^ 
Lazarus of Phorbis,- Moses of Khorene,® John Mamikonian,® Sebeos, historian of 
Heraciius, John the patriarch," Mesrob the priest,® Aristakes of Lastivert,® archiman- 
drite. prince Hethum Rubenian,*® Arakel of Tauns,ii archimandrite, Thomas Ardz- 
runi,i2 and perhaps a few others ; while the greater number still remain in manu- 
script, and the learned world is constantly in danger of losing a part of them by 
some unforeseen accident, as has happened so many times. To bring to light, and 
to preserve henceforward, the historical works of my country, I have devoted myself 
during the past fifteen years to searching for manuscript copies of them, especially 
in the rich library of the patriarchal convent of Edchmiadzin, and in those of the 
convents of Siunik, of Mgr. Carapet, Armenian archbishop of Tiflis, of the National 
Museum of Constantinople, of that of Jerusalem, in private collections, and, finally, 
in the Imperial Library of Paris. After having surmounted difficulties of every 
kind, and expended much labor and no small sums of money, I have succeeded in 
forming a considerable collection of these manuscripts, and have undertaken the 
publication of an Armenian Historical Gallery, to be composed of fourteen authors of 
high interest. They are as follows : 

“ 1. Leontius,!- archimandrite, a writer of the 8th century. He treats of the inva- 
sions of Armenia, Georgia, and Caucasian Albania by the Arabs, and of the conquests 
made by them. I have been able to discover only a single manuscript of his work — 
but a very correct one — coming from the convent of St. John Baptist, in the pashalik 
of Museh, and now forming part of the library of the late Mgr. Carapet. On the 
basis of this uuique copy I have published the text, with a French translation, 

*‘2. Stephen Assogbit*^ archimandrite, who lived in the 10th century. He com- 
posed, in three books, a very learned abridgment of universal history, at the request 
of the patriarch Sarkis I. He begins with the creation, and ends with the year 
1004. I have published the work from three manuscripts, of which one was copied 
by mpelf at Siunik, the second belongs to tbe Carapet library, and the third to 
P. Alichan, Director of the Armenian college Samuel Moorat at Paris. 

*'3. Sembath tbe constable, prince of Coricos,*® an author of the 13th century. 
He composed a book of annals, starting from the year 052. It treats of the principal 
events in Armenia, of the Lower Empire, and of the Crusades, and is brought down 
to 1277. I have published an edition of it, founded on three manuscripts .... 

“4. Vahram Rabuni,!® vardapet, secretary of the Armenian king Leon III, in the 
13th century. It relates iu verse the history of the Rubenians of Lesser Armenia, 
where the Armenian family of Rubenians, allied later to the French house of Lusig- 
nan, reigned for three hundred years. I have published it from two manuscripts. . . 
There was published in 1831 an English translation of the work, by K. F. Neumann. 

“ 5. Stephen Orbelian,!^ metropolitan of Siunik, also of the 13th century. He has 
left a complete history of the province of Lissak, and of the different families who 
have possessed it ; among others, of the Orbelian princes, from whom he is himself 
descended. This chapter was translated by Saint-Martin, and published in 1819, as 
part of tbe work entitled Memoires Historiques et Geographiques sur VArmenie. 
Stephen Orbelian gives precious details respecting the invasions of the Mongols ; he 
copies a great number of inscriptions extant at his period, and presents the nomencla- 
ture of all the convents, villages, cities, and cantons of that province. The whole work 
includes seventy-five chapters. I have published it from three manuscripts. . . . 

“The learned Saint-Martin, lacking a profound knowledge of the Armenian lan- 
guage, and also led astray by an incomplete and faulty manuscript, has fallen into 
serious errors, which I have pointed out in my edition, and in my explanatory notes. 

“ These five works, compared, corrected, explained by means of considerable notes, 
enriched with biographies of their authors, and with an introduction to each vol- 


® connection with the author? and works mentioned in this Proffrarome, references to 

Journal ^ Catalogue of Works in the Armenian Language, published in Vol. iii of tbe Society’s 

I See Journ , iii. 246. 
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nme, have left the press during the years 1868 and 1869, published almost entirely 
at my expense. They are to be purchased of the editor, at Paris (No. 86, Rue de 
rOuest), at 9 francs a volume. 

“ 6. Moses of Albania, or of Calancaituatz, has just been put to press. This au- 
thor composed his historical work, in three books, in the first half of the 7th century. 
It is of great importance, as being the only one which brings to our knowledge the 
history of Albania, of the Huns, of the Khozars, and of other neighboring races. 
His story, whicli breaks off in the middle of the 7th century, has been continued to 
the 10th by an anonymous author. I possess four copies of it ... . 

“7, The Universal History of Michael, patriarch of the Syrians, of the 12th cen- 
tury. This extremely interesting work was translated from the Syriac into the Ar- 
menian, shortly after the death of its author. I do not know whether the Syriac 
original is in existence ; bat the Armenian version, made by Chot, and revised by 
the learned Vardan Vardapet, and bearing the marks of the decadence of the Ar- 
menian language, leaves nothing to be desired, as concerns its fidelity. My edition 
of this work will be founded on three raannscripts, the first of which, being complete 
and correct, belongs to the Armenian Museum of Coostantinople, and has been kindly 
lent me for collation ; the second I myself copied at Edcbmiadzin; the third, which 
is incomplete and incorrect, belongs to the Imperial Library of Paris. It is from 
this latter copy that the learned M. Dulaurier has given an extract in French. 

“8. The Chronology of Samuel, priest of the cathetlral of Ani, capital of Arme- 
nia under the Bagratides; a work of no great extent, but of extreme accuracv, and 
composed by order of the patriarch Gregory IV', in the 12th century. The method 
of Samuel of Ani reminds one of that of Eusebius of Cesarea. An anonymous 
author has continued it down to the 13lh century. The edition of Samuel of Ani 
will be based upon four copies. . . . 

“9. Mekliithar,2'J a monk of Airivank, a writer of the 13th century, and of im- 
mense learning. By means of concentric circles, he has traced a view of tlie astro- 
nomy of his period, and has drawn out, in parallel columns, lists of all sovereigns, 
pontiffs, patriarchs, and Armenian and foreign authors, adding sundry essays on the 
creation of the world and on the celestial spheres. I possess of this work at pres- 
ent but a single copy, made by myself. . . . 

“10. Matthew of Ed€ssa,2i an author of the 12th century. He throws a vivid 
light upon the history of the races of Western Asia in the Middle Ages, and espe- 
cially upon the Crusades. The priest Gregory is his continuer. 1 possess of his 
work but a single incorrect copy. The copies belonging to the Imperial Library of 
Paris and to that of the convent of the Mekhitharists at Venice are unfortunately 
in the same condition, and of no more value than my own. M. Pulaurier has this 
year published Matthew of Edessa in a French translation. 

“11. Oyriacus of Gandzak,22 vardapet, a writer of the 13th century. He has com- 
posed a History of Armenia, covering a period of near a thousand years. As con- 
temporary, prisoner, and interpreter of the Tatars, he furnishes precious details re- 
specting that people. I have two copies of this history : the first is the more cor- 
rect, but not complete: it was given me by the Armenian Museum of Constantino- 
ple. My second copy is complete, but not very correct : I expect a third, from the 
library of the Armenian convent of Jerusalem, which will soon be sent me. 

“ 12. Vardan Vardapet of Baretzer berd,^^ of the 13th century, a fellow-disciple of 
Gyriacus of Gandzak, profoundly learned, and especially distinguished as a linguist. 
He has left us a complete history of Armenia from the time of Haik down to his 
own -period. I liave but a single copy of it, but expect another from Constantinople. 

“ 13. Malachi the monk, 2^ likewise of the ISth century. His work is entirely devo- 
ted to an account of the invasions of the Mongols, who bore rule in Armenia for 
nearly two centuries, A single copy of it is at ray disposal. 

“ 14. Thomas of Medzob,25 vardapet, of the 16th century. He has composed, as 
an eye-witness, a brief history of Tamerlane, and of the principal events of his time. 
The copy which I have in my hands is very correct ; the Imperial Library of Paris 
also possesses an excellent copy, made at the convent of tlie Mekhitharists at Ven- 
ice u|>on the collation of four manuscripts. M. Neve has published at Paris, in the 
year 1855, a study upon Thomas of Medzob and his history.” 




/ 


18 Ibid., p. 25'^. 
52 Ibid., p. 267. 


19 Ibid , p. 266. 
23 Ibid., p. 272. 


20 Ibid., p.271. 
24 Ibid., p 271. 


21 Ibid , p 264. 
25 Ibid , p. 27S. 
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2. From Eev. J. Austin Merrict, dated Paris, Ky., Sept. l7th, 1860. 

After expressing his regret at being unable to attend the Society’s meet- 
ing, Mr. Merrick says : 

“ .... Tou have doubtless seen newspaper notices of the alleged discovery, in 
excavating a mound in Newark, Ohio, of a peculiarly shaped stone, described as a 
truncated pyramid, four or five inches long, and marked on its four sides in low re- 
lief with Hebrew characters. It claims to be an Oriental symbol, of unknown an- 
tiquity and of a masonic origin, and for these reasons has attracted some attention 
from Oriental scholars and antiquarians in different sections of the country. 

“ It is almost needless for me to state that, having been asked my opinion by inter- 
ested parties, it was unhesitatingly given adversely to the genuineness of the monu- 
ment as an ancient symbol, or as a work of any character anterior to our own day. 
Indeed, you will see, by the photographed and traced copies of it herewith forwarded 
to your address, that it carries its condemnation on its face, as a bungling imitation 
of the printed Chaldee letters in our later editions of the Hebrew Bible. ...” 

The copies sent by Mr. Merrick were passed around among the mem- 
bers present, and no person was found disposed to differ from the opinion 
expressed by that gentleman, while some surprise was manifested that so 
transparent a fraud, or piece of pleasantry, should have made so much 
stir, and deceived so many people. 

Communications were now called for. 

1. On the Vocabulary of the Modern Greek Language, by Mr. F. P. 
Brewer, of New Haven. 

After premising that a considerable portion of the words in Modem Greek are 
the same, or nearly the same, with those of the ancient language, Mr. Brewer con- 
sidered first the changes of form which they had in many cases undergone, attribu- 
ting them in part to the degradation of the people, and in part to the phonetical 
corruptions to which every language is subject. Some words were claimed to pre- 
serve ante-classical elements, and many new forms to exhibit the carrying out of 
principles developed in the language during its classical period. The formation of 
new words as sufetitutes for old ones was illustrated by numerous examples, classi- 
fied under several heads. It was shown to be called for in many cases by ambigu- 
ities arising from a new pronunciation or from other causes. Some new meanings are 
the result of metonymy ; others are euphemistic. A few contain references to local 
customs. The Hellenistic phase of the modem language was pointed out as of con- 
spicuous importance, and was traced to its natural cause, in the currency given by 
the New Testament to the colloquial dialect of the Grecian Jews. In conclusion, 
Mr. Brewer offered some reflections on the attempts now making to resuscitate the 
ancient Greek os the cultivated and literary language of the modem kingdom, and 
considered briefly the probable issue of the attempt and the future history of the 
language. 

Remarks and comments followed the reading of Mr. Brewer’s paper, 
turning especially upon the last point discussed by him, respecting which 
some diversity of opinion was manifested. 

2. On the Oriental Works in the Astor Library, by Dr. J. G. Cogswell, 
of New York. 

Dr. Cogswell laid before the meeting, and read in part, a list of the latest addi- 
tions to the Oriental department of the Astor Library. He spoke of the warm in- 
terest taken by himself in the progress of Oriental study, and of his desire to con- 
tribute what he could to its advancement, by providing for special students the 
means of pureuing their researches to the best advantage ; which desire, he said, had 
led him to give ^e department a special share of attentioB in making purchases of 
books. He cordially invited the members of the Society to examine and make use 
of the collection, and also to suggest the names of works with which they would 
desire to see it farther enriched. 
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3. Oa the Kings of Mandala, as commemorated in a Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tion of the 17th Century, by Fitz-Edward Hall, D.C.L. 

4. Two Inscriptions pertaining to the Paramara Eulers of Malava ; the 
Sanskrit, with Translations and Remarks. By the same. 

These two papera form the first two articles in the seventh volume of the Socie- 
ty's Journal, now in process of publication. In the absence of their author, who has 
recently returned to his post as Inspector of Schools for the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territory in India, they were laid befoie the Society by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. The latter gave some account of Mr. Hall’s labors in Sanskrit epigraphy. 
He described the two classes of inscriptions to which those treated in the papers 
under notice belong — the one commemorative of the erection and endowment of sa- 
cred edifices and their appendages, the other recording formal grants of lands and 
villages to Brahmans — and read enough of their translations to illustrate the gen- 
eral character of such monuments, as well as the special features of the specimens 
of them here presented. He pointed out some of the valuable results derived from 
the inscriptiotis, or from Mr. Hall’s remarks and notes called out by them ; espe- 
cially the correction of Lassen’s error respecting the period of U dayAditya of Mdlava. 

5. On the Greek Augment, and on Processes of Growth in Language, 
by Mr. Jacob Wilson, of Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Mr. Wilson considered the origin and character of the augment of the Greek verb, 
which he regarded as identical with the reduplication. He compared it also with 
certain prefixes in other languages, of which he discussed the significance and mode 
of development. 

6. On Tamil Metre and Music, by Rev. Edward Webb, Missionary at 
Dindigal, Southern India, 

Mr. Webb gave a summary account of the method of construction of Tamil 
verse, defining and naming first the two kinds of syllables, then the feet, and then 
the stanzas into which these are combined. He described the attempts of the 
Christian missionaries in Southern India to introduce our own metres and hymn- 
tunes as part of the worship of the congregations of native converts, and the com- 
plete failure which had attended them ; it had been found impossible to make the 
natives recognize any measure in the verse, or learn to sing the music. In view of 
this, an effort had been made to obtain Christian songs written by the converts, in 
their own metres, and adapted to their own melodies, and with the most satisfac- 
tory results. A large number of Christian lyrics had been collected, well suited to 
be introduced into Christian worship, and calculated to help the cause of Christian- 
ity. Translations of a number of these were read by Mr. Webb, and were listened 
to witb much interest and admiration. He also read specimens of the original 
hymns, in illustration of tlieir peculiar rhythmical character, which would be styled 
in the West highly artificial, being marked with profuse and elaborate rhyme, allite- 
ration, and assonance. He described the musical modes of the Hindus, accepted 
throughout all India under the same Sanskrit appellations, briefly indicating their 
relation to the European scale, and referring to the special adaptedness to the expres- 
sion of different emotions, and to employment at different seasons and different 
parts of the day, claimed for them by the natives : finally, as a practical illustration, 
he sang several of them to the hymns which he bad before read. 

7. Od a. Revolution in the Ancient Religion of Greece, by Prof. J. C. 
Moffat, of Princeton. 

Prof. Moffat alluded to the fact that Greek literature hears deep marks of an 
ancient religious revolution. Viewing the Greeks as belonging to two great divis- 
ions, the northern, and the southern with eastern connections, or the Hellenes and 
the Pelasgi or lonians, he held that the revolution occurred in the religion of the 
former, at the meeting of the two races, and in and about Thessaly. The religion 
overthrown was a nature-worship ; that set up in its stead was more akin with the 
earlier civilization of the region, and presented gods having an independent ex- 
istence. The head of the new religion was without a pr6per name in Greek, Zsi-j 
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designating him simply as ‘ god,’ and Ztij as the ‘ father god.’ The religion 
came from the Pelasgi, who learned their divine names from the East, especially 
from Egypt. The Pelasgic Dodona was the earliest Hellenic seat of the Jupiter 
worship. Prof. Moffat then proceeded to establish, by comparison of traditions 
and observances, his belief that the Jupiter of Dodona was identical with the Amun 
of Ammonium and of Thebes, before the latter absorbed the attributes of the ram- 
headed god Hum : and that the worship of Amun came from Ethiopia, and in its 
original purity was a true worship of the unseen god, as separate from his worts — 
the name Amun signifying ‘ unseen ’ or ‘ concealed.’ Accepted by the Pelasgi, who 
worshipped the god without a name, that religion was afterwards communicated by 
them to the ruder tribes migrating in upon them from the north. The writer then 
attempted to approximate to the date at which this change in the religion of the 
Hellenic people took place, and concluded that it was not long before the Trojan war. 

In criticism of Prof. Moffat’s views. Prof Hadley, of Hew Haven, remarked that 
the word Ztij was proved by the analogy of the kindred languages, especially of 
the Sanskrit, to mean originally the ‘ sky,’ and to be accordingly the name of a 
divinity belonging to a nature-religion, while the attributes assigned to the god also 
strongly favored the same conclusion. 

At this stage of proceedings, the Society adjourned until the next day. 


On assembling again on Thursday morning, at half past eight o’clock, 
at the same place, the Society continued to listen to communications. 

8. On the Phonetic Processes exemplified in the English Language, 
by Prof. J. W. Gibbs, of Yale College. 

In this paper the author pointed out the principal processes of euphonic change 
developed in the history of the forms of speech of the Indo-European family, and 
more especially of the Teutonic branch of that family, as they present themselves 
in the words and forms of the English language, for the purpose of showing the 
importance of recognizing them in English grammar. 

9. On a Recent Memoir by Professor Chwolson of St Petersburgh, 
entitled “ Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in Arabic Transla- 
tions,” by Prof. James Hadley, of Yale College. 

This memoir of Prof Chwolson is printed in a separate form from the Memoires 
des Savants Etrangers, St. Petersburgh, 1859. It is in German, and fills nearly 200 
quarto pages. Its author is a pupil of Movers, the great explorer of Phcenician 
antiquities, and in many points resembles his lamented master. He published in 
1 856 a work of remarkable originality and learning on the “ Sabians and Sabianism.” 
Since then he has been much engaged in studying the productions which form the 
subject of this memoir. They are a series of Arabic texts, not yet published, which 
purport to be translations, made about 900 A.D., from originals composed in a lan- 
guage called “Habathaean.” They were described in part by Quatremere in his 
Memoire sur les Habat5ens, Journal Asiatique, t. xv, 1 835 ; but no one before Chwol- 
son has given them a thorough study. He proposes to edit them, and states that 
they will make four quarto volumes of 600 pages each. His object in this memoir 
— of which the leading points were given by Prof Hadley — is to furnish a general 
account of the books, their contents and character, to discuss their authorship, with 
the times and places of their origin, and to indicate his reasons for refarring them in 
part to a veiy high antiquity : for he regards the most important one as older by 
seven centuries than Hebuchadnezzar. He begins by showing that there is no im- 
possibility in supposing that the Chaldieans should have reached an advanced point 
in literature and science at such an early period, so long before the beginning of Greek 
culture. He then enumerates the Arabic texts, and speaks of Ibn-Wahshiyyah, the 
professed translator. He was a native of southern Chaldrea, and therefore a Haba- 
thasan ; for this term, as used 1^ the Arabs, referred in a stricter sense to the Chal- 
dmans, while in a wider sense it included the Aramaeans and Canaanites, and in fact 
all Semitic-speaking races, except perhaps the Arabs. The mass of his countrymen 
were still heathen, and spoke, though in a corrupt form, the old Babylonian language. 
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Ibn-Wah^hiyyah was a man of much travel, and much knowledge of physical sci- 
ence, which procured for him in later times the reputation of a conjuror. Though a 
Mohammedan, he hated the Arabs, and resented their contempt for his countrymen. 
It was to overcome this contempt that he undertook to render into Arabic a number 
of works from the surviving remains of Nabathjean (or ancient Babylonian) litera- 
ture. The originals he procured with difficulty, their heathen custodians being afraid 
to trust them in Moslem hands. The works placed at his disposal included books 
on religiontnatural history, medicine, astrology, and perhaps astronomy and history : 
of these he translated only a part, and of his translations only a part have come 
down to us. Chwolson finds reason to regard him as a competent and faithful 
translator. Among his extant versions, the longest, and in all respects the most 
important, is that which the Arabs call the “Book of Ifabath£ean Agriculture.*’ It 
is almost encyclopsedical in extent and variety, treating of all matters connected 
with the cultivation and productions of the soil, and touching incidentally on many 
things, historical, philosophical, social, and religious, which have little relation to 
agriculture. Its professed author is Qdt'ami, who describes himself as a Chaldsean, 
resident in Babylon, but owning large estates in the country. He is a man of phi- 
losophic culture, and of true scientific spirit, a liberal inquirer, and opposed at heart 
to the prevailing polytheism of his countrymen. He makes quotations, almost 
without number, from a host of preceding authors. Some ten or twelve of these 
are specially described by Chwolson, with loose estimates of the intervals of time 
between them, the earliest, Dewan^ being placed more than 1000 years before 
Qiit*ami The most prominent are Yanbushad, a sage and saint, of monotheistic 
tendencies, who lived perhaps 400 years before Qut'ami, and Dhagrit', who may 
have lived 200 tears earlier. Among the rest, we find the names of Adami, Ishit'a, 
Anuha, Ibrahim, which remind us of the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Noah, Abraham, 
though Chwolson regards them as wholly distinct. The last two are spoken of as 
Canaanites, and Qut'ami repeatedly alludes to a Canaanitish dynasty as having long 
before conquered Babylonia under a chief named Nemnxla (apparently the Nimrod 
of Genesis), and as being still dominant in that country. This dynasty Chwolson 
identities with the so-called Arabic kings of Berosus: their rule in Babylonia, which 
commenced about the middle of the 16th century, he conceives to have been estab- 
lished by some of the Hyksos then driven out of Egypt ; and as their line ended 
soon after the beginning of the 13th century, be concludes that Qdf Smi must have 
written before 1300 B.C, A number of objections to this prodigious antiquity (part 
of them already suggested by Ewald) are considered and answered, the most serious 
being those arising from the way in which the Greeks (or lonians) are often referred 
to by Qdt'ami and his predecessors. 

Beside the Book of Nabathxan Agriculture, we find in the Arabic versions of 
Tbn*Wahshiyyah — 1. A book on Poisons, which is mainly the work of Ymbuqa, a 
writer older even than Qut'ami — 2, A book of Astrology, or horoscopic signs, by a 
writer named Tenkelusha, who seems to have lived not very long before the final 
destruction of Babylon in the second century after Christ — 3. Some fragments of 
another work entitled “ Mysteries of the Sun and Moon.” 

Prof. Hadley confined himself, for the most part, to representing the statements 
and arguments of the memoir under review, though not without indicating various 
difficulties and improbabilities which appear to beset them. In conclusion, he gave 
the resume in which Chwolson sketches, with lofty eloquence and glowing enthusi- 
asm, the results to be gained for the ffistory of human culture from these newly 
recognized remains of ancient Babylonian literature. 

10. On the Late Dealings between China and the Western Powers, by 
Dr. S. Wells Williams, of Canton. 

Hr. Williams, who, as interpreter to the American embassies, had borne a share 
personally in all the recent negotiations with China, gave the Society a sketch 
of the transactions between China and the English, French, Russians, and Ameri- 
cans, which had led to the formation of the treaties of Tien-tsin, and likewise 
of the later proceedings of the English and French in the Pei-ho, which resulted in 
the disastrous repulse of the allied fleets from before the forts at the mouth of the 
river. Of the expedition of the American embassy from Peh-tang to Pekin imme- 
diately after, for the purpose of exchanging ratifications of the American treaty, as 
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also of the negotiatione at Pekin respecting an aucEence with tlie emperor, which 
resulted in failure, from the steady refusal of the embassador to pay him the homage 
of kneeling. Dr. Williams gare a somewhat detailed account, partly oral, and partly 
from a report of the journey already published by him in the Journal of the North- 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Shanghai, 1859). He explicitly denied 
the stories which had been extensively circulated — ^partly in anticipation of the facts 
— of the treatment of the embassy with indignity or want of ceremonious attention 
on the part of the Chinese, and maintained that the latter had acted throughout in 
good faith, and with candor and liberality ; that they were sincerely desirous that 
the ratification and the presentation to the emperor should take place, and had 
withdrawn vastly more than ever before of their assumption of superiority and 
claim to homage, but were unable to prevail upon themselves to give up the point 
of kneeling. He saw no reason to doubt that preparation had been made at Pekin 
for the reception of all the embassies, and that they were to have been conducted 
thither from Peh-tang. The different course taken by the English and Americans in 
this business had finely convinced the Chinese of what they had never before fully 
believed, namely the entire independence of the two governments. 

Dr. Williams farther favored the Society with a brief exposition of the present 
condition of China, and his views as to the probable result of the pending troubles, 
internal and external, of the empire ; speaking upon the latter point, however, only 
diffidently and without certainty. He described the rebellion as rather a devasta- 
ting foray and military occupation of certain provinces than a division of the empire : 
the rebels organized nothing, and, as soon as they quitted a province, it reverted to 
its ancient condition under imperial authority. Of the mongrel Christianity pro- 
fessed by them he spoke doubtfully, but thought that their iconoclasfn and indepen- 
dence of traditional authority might be agencies for good among the Chinese people. 

11. On Muller’s History of Vedic Literature, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale College. 

This paper was an analysis and criticism of Prof. Max Muller’s late volume, en- 
titled “ A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as it illustrates the Primi- 
tive Religion of the Brahmans” (London, 1859). The writer began with a sketch 
of Prof. Muller’s literary life and labors, and an exposition of his superior claims to 
the succession of Wilson’s chair at Oxford, for which he is now competing. He then 
proceeded to set forth the general ch.aracter and objects of the work, and to com- 
ment upon some of its statements and deductions. He presented its four-fold divis- 
ion of the Vedic period — into the sub-periods of the Sutras, of the Brahm.anas, of 
the collection of the hymns, and of their composition — rehearsing the grounds upon 
which this was founded : but he was not disposed to accept its chronological deter- 
mination of the time of the periods — by which the earliest was made to include from 
1200-1000 B. C. — as of any authority or positive value. In connection herewith, 
he spoke of the extreme difficulty attending the settlement of dates in Hindu his- 
tory, and of the successive overthrows experienced by conclusions once thought to 
be firmly established : the work in hand affording such an instance, in the disproof 
of the currently accepted date of Buddha’s death, 543 B. C., and of the reliability of 
Buddhist chronology prior to 250 B. 0. The claim of Muller that the Vedic litera- 
ture was produced without and prior to all knowledge of the art of writing was 
next discussed : Prof. Whitney gave the reasons which led him to question this con- 
clusion, and to believe rather that the art was disowned and ignored in the litera- 
ture which must have been constructed partly by its aid, and exoterically in the 
Brahman schools, in order to maintain the Brahman monopoly of the sacred knowl- 
edge and of its propagation by tradition and oral instruction. He farther expressed 
his dissent from Miiller’s opinion that traces of a primitive monotheism are discov- 
erable in the Vedas, and finally criticised certain views respecting the early history 
and migrations of nations, brought forward in the introductory portions of the work, 
as having a form and significance which were rhetorical rather than scientific. 

No farther communications being offered, the Directors announced that 
the next meeting would be held in Boston, on Wednesday the 22nd of 
May, 1861, and that they had appointed Dr. Beck, Mr. Abbot, and Prof. 
Whitney a Committee of Arrangements for it; and the Society adjourned. 
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Pursuant to adjournment, the American Oriental Society held its An- 
nual Meeting for 1861 in Boston and Cambridge, on Wednesday, May 
22nd. The Society assembled in the rooms of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and was called to order soon after 10 o’clock a. m., by 
the President, Dr. Robinson of New York. 

After the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, reports from the 
oflScers were called for. The Treasurer first gave a summary statement 
of the income and outlay of the past year, and of the present condition 
of the Treasury, as follows ; 


BBCEIPTS, 

Balance in the Treasury, May 17th, 1860, 1520.68 

Members’ fees: ann. assessm’ts for 1860-61, - - $466.00 


do. do. for previous years, • 115.00 

do. do, for 1861-62, - - 6.00 676.00 

Sale of Joonial, 68.39 


Donations from American merchants in China, ... 400.00 

Total receipts of the year, - $1038.89 

$1568.97 

ESFBNDITURES. 

Paper, printing, and engravii^ for Journal, Vol, VI (balance), - - $429.15 


do. do. do. Vol. VII (in part)^ - - 473.43 

Other printing, I6.69 

Binding books, - - - - - 41.18 


Other expenses of Library, of correspondence, etc, .... 41.49 

Total expenditures of the year, - 

Balance in the ^easury, May 22nd, 1861, 

$1568.97 

The Treasurer’s accounts were referred to an Auditing Committee 
composed of Messrs. Charles Folsom of Cambridge and Samuel F. Haven 
of Worcester, and, having been by them duly examined and audited, were 
accepted. 

The Librarian laid before the Society the list of Additions to the Library 
and Cabinet since the last annual meeting (which list is annexed to this 
report of Proceedings). He read the names of the several donors, and 
pointed out the gifts of highest interest and value. Attention was espe- 
cially called to a donation from Hon. Charles W. Bradley, lately U. S. 
Consul at Ningpo, by far the most valuable which the Society has ever re- 
ceived, comprising a collection of more than seven hundr^ rolunoes of 

VOL. VII. B 


$1001,76 
- 657.22 
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works relating to every part of the Orient, but especially to China and 
Egypt, and adding probably not less than half to the previous value of the 
Library ; including also a series of Chinese coins, of four hundred and 
thirty different varieties, and many other objects of curious interest for 
the Society’s Cabinet. The condition upon which Mr. Bradley’s gifts 
are now made was stated : viz., that the Library remains in its present 
place of deposit in New Haven ; should it at any time be removed to 
another locality, the books are to be transferred to the Library of Yale 
College. A special vote of thanks to Mr. Bradley for his unprecedented 
liberality to the Society was proposed and passed unanimously. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the continuation of the 
Society’s Journal, forming the first half of Vol. VII, was almost complete, 
and would be distributed in a few days to the members for the past year. 

The Corresponding Secretary gave information that the following gen- 
tlemen had, since the previous meeting, by acceptance of election, become 
Corporate Members of the Society : 

Mr. William P. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 

Mr. Brinton Coxe, Philadelphia. 

Prof. Timothy Dwight, New Haven. 

Mr. S, Hastings Grant, New York. 

Rev. Charles R. Hale, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Edwin Harwood, New Haven. 

Rev. William Hutchison, New Haven. 

Rev. Thomas S. Potwin, Franklin, N. Y. 

Mr. Joseph S. Ropes, B^ton. 

Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. George F. Vose, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Mr. James M. Whiton, New Haven. 

The Directors offered to the meeting the names of several gentlemen 
with the recommendation that they be elected Corporate Members of the 
Society ; those proposed were thereupon balloted for, and elected without 
dissent. Among them were the following American merchants, resident 
in China, who had recently donated each one hundred dollars to the 
Society, through Hon. C. W. Bradley, and who were therefore chosen as 
Life Members ; 

Mr. John Heard, Hongkong. 

Mr. T. C. Smith, do. 

Mr. Robert M. Olyphant, Shanghai. 

Mr. Thomas Walsh, do. 

The Directors farther announced that they had reappointed the Com- 
mittee of Publication of last year. Also that, while thanking Hon. C. 
W. Bradley, of Ningpo, for his zealous and eflBcient efforts to promote 
the interests of the Society abroad, especially in the far East, they had 
authorized and requested him to continue his exertions in its behalf as he 
should find opportunity. 

The correspondence of the past six months was presented, and read in 
part. Among the letters were the following ; 

1. From Capt. H. G. Raverty, dated London, Oct. 12th, 1860. Capt. 
Raverty calls the Society’s attention to the series of works on the Afghan, 
Pukhto, or Pushto language, which he has lately publish^ by subscrip- 
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tion, and solicits the Society’s subscription. The series consists of a Dic- 
tionary (four guineas), a Grammar (one guinea), and a Chrestomathy (two 
guineas), all in quarto. The Corresponding Secretary said he had been 
compelled to reply that the Society did not authorize its Librarian to 
make purchases for its Library ; but that he should take pleasure in lay- 
ing Capt. Raverty’s letter before its ne.xt meeting, and recommending the 
works in question to individuals as a most valuable contribution to orien- 
tal philology and ethnology. 

2. From Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, dated Dursley, Oct. 18th, 1860. 

“ . . . . I have sent you a copy of the third and concluding part of my last papers 

on the Turanian languages of the Himalaya Since these notices were penned, 

I have read Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, and it seems to me not improbable that my 
Hayus, whose name might as weil be written Haiyns, may he identical with the 
people called Haivas at vol. ii, p. 59 of that work ; and that the Haihayas of vol. i, 
p. 181 of the same work may perchance be still the same. Also, that my Ballings 
may be not impossibly the Bahlkas of Muir, vol. il, p. 481-2, though the language of 
the Bahlkas be there said to be Sanskrit. But the Brahminleal writers, in their no- 
tices of the tribes and peoples around them, show extreme ignorance of the forma 
and of the tongues of those tribes and peoples, since even the Indochinese are by 
those writers set down as “ degraded Kshatriyas,” that is, Aryans in race and speech ! 
I mention these things just as they occur to me on the spur of the moment.” 

3. From Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, dated Camp Nursinghpoor, Feb. 21st, 
and Saugor, March 4th, 1861. 

“ Lately, when at Eran, I made out the oldest Hindu date hitherto deciphered. 

It corresponds to A. D. Ill Bapii Deva’s version of the Siirya-Siddhanta I 

found published, a fasciculus of the Bibliotheca Indica, when I reached Calcutta. 
With the same help as before [that of Archdeacon Pratt, of Calcutta], he is now 

going to give a version of the Siddhdnta-S'iromani Here at Saugor, I have 

come upon what seems to be a very correct copy of the Katha-sarit-slgara in its 
entirety. I am having it copied for Brockhaus ; and so we may see this huge col- 
lection of venerable fibs in print some day or other I have corrected for the 

press, this day, the first sheet of my edition of the Das'a-rupa and its commentary. 
My translation of it will be printed when I shall have done with the Sanskrit. This 
I finished before I left India in 1859 ” 


Dr. Taylor of Andover, Rev. Mr. Hale of Boston, and Mr. Salisbury of 
Worcester were appointed a committee to nominate a board of oflScers 
for election for the ensuing year. They proposed the subjoined ticket, 
being the same with that chosen last year, which was thereupon balloted 
for, and declared duly elected : 

President — Prof. Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D., of New York. 

( Prof. Charles Beck, Ph. D., “ Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents 4 Rev. William Jenks, D. D., “ Boston. 

( Pres. T. D. WooLSET, D.D., LL.D., “ New Haven. 
Corresponding Secretary — Prof. W. D. Whitney, “ New Haven. 
Seer, of Classical Section — Prof. James Hadley, “ New Haven. 

Recording Secretary — Mr. Ezra Abbot, “ Cambridge. , 

Treasurer — Mr. D. C. Gilman, “ New Haven. 

Librarian — Prof. W. D. Whitney, “ New Haven. 

• Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D., “ Boston. 

Mr. J. G. Cogswell, LL. D., “ New York, 

j Pres. C. C. Felton, LL. D., “ Cambridge. 

Directors I Prof. W. H. Green, D. D., • “ Princeton. 

] Prof. J. J. Owen, D. D., “ New York. 

Dr. Charles Pickering, “ Boston. 

■ Prof. E. E. Sausbury, “ New Haven. 
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The President called the attention of the Society to the decease, since 
its last meeting, of one of its oldest, most active, and most highly re- 
spected members. Prof. J. W. Gibbs, LL. D., of New Haven. Dr. Wor- 
cester and Prof. Beck of Cambridge, and Prof. Proudfit of New Bruns- 
wick were appointed a Committee to prepare appropriate resolutions, and, 
at a later period of the meeting, they offered the following : 

Sescdvecl, That in the death of Professor Josiah Willard Gibbs, late of Tale Col- 
lege, this Society lament the loss of an eminent lingnistic scholar, distinpiished for 
patient and thorough research, for his ardent pursuit and love of truth, for his vari- 
ous attainments, for his amiabie qualities of mind, and for his Christian virtues, all 
which rendered him an ornament to this association. 

Bewlved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the lamily of our de- 
ceased associate. 

These resolutions, after remarks from many of the gentlemen present, 
were passed. 

Prof. Francis, of Cambridge, then referred to the death within the past 
year of another member of the Society, one of its founders, and for a 
long time one of its ofiScers, Rev. Theodore Parker d Boston, and offered 
the following resolutions, which were voted on by the meeting, and 
adopted : 

Sewlved, That the members of the Oriental Society received with deep regret the 
intelligence of the death, in a foreign land, of their distinguished associate. Rev. 
Theodore Parker, and that they desire to do honor to his memory by the expression 
of their respect for his rich and diversified scholarship, and of their grateful re- 
membrance of the many virtues of his character. 

Maolved, That a copy of the above resolution be communicated to his widow, 
Mrs. Parker. 

Communications being now called for, the following were presented : 

1. A few Critical Remarks on the Urim and Thummim, by Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Jones, of Philadelphia ; read by Mr. Abbot, of Cambridge. 

2. An Account of the Country of Siak, on the Northeastern Coast of 
Sumatra, in a Letter to Hon. C. W. Bradley, dated Singapore, May 20th, 
1857, by Maharaja Adam Wilson ; read by Prof. Whitney, of New Haven. 

This was a brief account of the extent, surface, soil, productions, trade, and pop- 
ulation of that part of Sumatra lying next oiqiosHe to Singapore, over a portion of 
which the writer had become r^er, by gilt from the Sultan of Siak, in return for 
his assistance against rebel chiefs. 

3. An Inquiry into the Origin of the Semitic Feminine and Plural 
Endings, by Prof. W. Henry Green, D.D^ erf Princeton, N. J. ; read by 
Prof. Salisbury, of New Haven. 

Prof. Green pointed out succinctly the peculiarities of S«nitic usage in the treat- 
ment of gender and number ; he traced the original forms of the terminations em- 
ployed to dlstingi^h the one and the other, and referred them to the pronominal 
elements from which he regarded them as derived. 

Here the Society took a recess, to come together again at the residence 
of Prof. Beck, in Cambridge. 


Upon reassembling, at 4 o’clock p. m., the Society continued to listen to 
communications. 

4. On the Explorations of the Schlagintweits in Northern India, by 
Mr, Daniel C. Gilman, of New Haven. 
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The first Part of the — .r“'f r— by the brothers Schlagiutweit of the 
results of their Indian ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . quarto volume of text, and an accom- 
panying mammoth foU ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' lithographic pictures and maps — ^was 

exhibited to the members present by Mr. Gilman, who described summarily the 
course of the expedition, the character of the collections it had brought back, and 
the mode in which it was proposed to ^ve them to the world. 

5. On the Ansairiyah of Northern Syria, being a Review of the late 
work of Rev. Samuel Lyde entitled “ the Asian Mystery,” by Rev. Charles 
H. Brigham, of Taunton, Mass. 

After some general introductory remarks on the unfitness of the title applied 
to the work, and the special qualifications of Mr. Lyde for preparing such a work, 
as also a brief notice of what other travellers had reported respecting the Ansai- 
riyah, Mr. Brigham proceeded to state the principal acts thus far known respect- 
ing this people. Their home is the mountain region in the northwest portion of 
Syria, though they are found widely scattered, from Tarsus in the west to Persia on 
the east and Mount Hermon on the south. Their estimated number is 200,000, and 
is steadily decreasing. They are poor, ignorant, rude, and turbulent, hostile to 
strangers and quarrelsome with each other. Their traffic with their neighbors is 
very scanty, and chiefly in the tobacco sold at Ladakia. They live mostly in small 
Tillages, ivoiding the large towns and the plains. They are divided into two great 
sects : the Shamsiyah or Northerners, and the Kamriyah or Southerners, so named 
from the superior reverence which they pay respectively to the sun and the moon. 
The Shamsiyai. ■ ’ ' ‘ ndants of the original Canaanites, while the 

Kamriyah are ■ ■■ ■ from Mesopotamia or Persia, who came in 

the 8th or 9th ■ • nore numerous, the latter more proud and 

domineering. The chief difference between them is that tobacco is forbidden to 
the one and allowed to the other. 

The principal topic of the review, however, was the religious system of the An- 
sairiyah, which was analyzed and discussed at length — the unity and nature of the 
Supreme Being ; the Trinity of the Ma'na, the Jim, and the Bdb, with their several 
names and offices ; the seven historical manifestations of this Trinity, from Abel 
to All, from Adam to Mohammed, and from Gabriel to Salmfin the Persian ; the 
Hierarchies, heavenly and earthly, with their names, order, rank, and numbers ; the 
relation of men to these divine beings ; the character and use of prayer ; and the 
relation of the religion to the customs and life of the people. The vagueness, con- 
fusion, and meagreness of the religion as explained in its catechism and its sacred 
books were pointed out, while its indebtedness to the Gospel was shown in the 
practical precepts given for the believer. 

6. Remarks on Rev. R, Caldwell’s Comparative Dravidian Grammar, 
by Prof. William D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

Prof Whitney spoke of the great interest of this work as a comparative presenta- 
tion of the South-Indian group of languages, but wished to treat especially of a 
single matter brought forward in it, nainefy, the author’s claim that the languages 
in question form a branch of the Mongolian or Scythian family, specially allied to 
its Finnish branch. A somewhat similar claim luid been some years since put forth 
by Muller, but upon grounds of which the adequacy had not been generally accepted. 
The point was one of the highest consequence, in its bearings upon ancient eth- 
nology. It was also one of peculiar difficulty, considering the character of the 
Mongolian languages, the laxity of their compositions, the great %'ariety and diver- 
sity, even as between nearly related dialects, of their formative elements, and the 
consequent facility offered for estabiishing coincidences between them and other 
languages by a loose method of etymologizing : taking the whole wide range of 
tongues reckoned as Mongolian, it would not be hard to discover here and there 
resembiauces of roots and forms with those of any other given language. The 
degree of confidence to be placed in Mr. Caldwell’s general conclusions, then, must 
depend upon the qualities which he exhibited as a general linguist — upon his lin- 
guistic acquirements and his etymological method ; and with these the speaker pro- 
fessed himself not altogether satisfied. He referred by way of illustration to the 
author’s comparison of Dravidian and Sanskrit roots, intended to prove an ultimate 
relationship between those two families also : it was of no scientific value ; the 
greater part of the Sanskrit employed in the comparison was not even genuine an- 
cient Sanskrit, such as alone had any right to be so used. The speaker insisted, 
as an indispensable qualification for comparing and determining the relations of 
two languages or groups of languages, on the possession of an equally profound 
and fiimiliar knowledge of both, and thought that Mr. Caldwell, whatever his desert 
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in the special department of Dravidian philology, had no right to an authoritative 
opinion in a matter concerning the Scythian mmi^ also ; he could not regard the 
remoter relationship of the South-Indian group oi languages as anything but an 
open question stilL 

7. On the Date of Composition of the Amphitruo of Plautus, by Prof. 
George M. Lane, of Cambridge. 

The various conclusions or conjectnres which had been offered by different writers 
respecting the date of this play-derived, in lack of other evidence, from hints and 
allusions in the play itself— were first subjected to critidsm, and in jMrt disproved, 
in part set aside as too vague and unsatisfactory. Evidences more significant, and 
more decisive of the question of date, than any which had been hitherto pointed 
out, were seen by Prof lame in the references to Bacchants and Bacchanalian rites 
which the play contained. The prominent importance of these as subjects of com- 
mon talk and public action at one period in the life of Plautus was explained, and 
the various allusions to them presented by his different works were noted. The 
conclusion was arrived at, as one possessing n fair measure of plausibili^, that the 
Amphitruo was written during the last two years of the poet’s life, or 18^184 B. C. 

8. Ought the Greek of the Early Christian Writers to form Part of 
the Course of School and College Study? By Prof. John Proud:^, D. D., 
of New Brunswick, N. J. 

The object of Prof Proudflt’s paper was to set forth the grounds for answering 
this question in the affirmative. He maintained the high value of the Christian 
Greek literature, for the purity of its language, the elevation of its style, the no- 
hUity of its sentiments, the genius of its authors, and its important historical rela- 
tions to the ancient heathenism and the modem Christianity — which qualities ren- 
dered it eminently worthy of being allowed a part in the education of the young at 
the present day. He explained the circumstances in the midst of which it grew up, 
and which determined its form and character, and extolled the abilities, virtues, and 
actions of the men who were its chief exponents, particularly Basil and Chrysostom. 
He contended that it was a defect in a classical education to leave quite out of sight 
a literary period of such prominent interest. He pointed out that many of the 
difficulties which had hitherto lain in the way of a study of the works of the period, 
in their rarity and costliness, their unwieldy form and difficult typography, and the 
uncritical condition of their texts, had been of late in great part removed ; and he 
expressed the hope that better justice would ere long be done to their claims upon 
the attention of modem scholars. 

9. On the Ancient and Modem Dialeota of the Persian Language, by 
Prof. Whitney. 

This was a succinct view of the five principal forms of Iranian speech, namely 
the dialect of the Achsemenidan Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the Avesta, the 
Huzvaresh, the Farsi, and the Modem Persian, giving the period and locality of 
each, as determined by the latest researches, and sketching their phonetic and ety- 
mological character. 

No other communications were offered. The Directors accordingly 
gave notice that they had appointed the next meeting of the Society to 
be held in New York, on Wednesday, October 16th, 1861, and had 
designated Prof. J. J. Owen and Mr. A. L Cotheal, of New York, and 
Prof. W. H. Green of Princeton, to act as a Committee of Arrangements 
for that meeting, and the Society adjourned. 
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Mat, 1860 — Mat, 1861 . 


from the Ameriean Antiquarian Society. 

Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society. VoL iv. [Bos- 
ton:] 1860. 8vo. 

Proceedings of the Ameriean Antiquarian Society. ... Boston, April 26, 1860 

Worcester, Oct. 22, 1860. .. .and Boston, April 24, 1861. Boston: 1860-61. 8vo. 

From the Ameriean Geographical and Statistical Society. 

Bulletin of the American Geographical and Statistical Society. Yol. i, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
New York: 1852-54. 8vo. 

Jonrnal of the American Geographical and Statistical Society. YoL i, 1869. Yol. 
ii. No. 1, 1860. New York. 8vo. 

Annual Report of the Council and Officers of the same, with Appendix. Dec. 1857. 
New York. 8vo. 

Charter, By-Laws, and List of Members of the same. March, 1860. New York. 8to. 

Sundry pamphlets published by the same, viz: Access to an Open Polar Sea by 

E. IC Kane. — On Northern New York, by W. C. H. Waddell. — The New York 
Harbor. . . . by D. E. Wheeler. — Report and Memorial on Syrian Exploration. — 
Report. ... on Sub<x;eaoic Geography. — Address on the Northwest. ... by I, I. 

Stevens. — Tire Geography and Resources of Arizona and Sonora by S. Mowry. 

— A Statistical Yiew of American Agriculture.... by J. Jay. New York and 
Washington: 1858-60. 8to. 

From the Ameriean Philosophical Society. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for pro- 
moting Hsefnl Knowledge. Yol. xi. New Series, Parts i, ii, iii. Philadelphia: 
1867-60. 4to. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Sodety. Yols. i (incomplete), ii, iv-Tii. 
Philadelphia: 1838-60. 8to. 

Laws and Regulations of the same. . . .Dec. 16, 1869. Together with the Charter 
of the Society, and a List of its Members. Philadelphia: 1860. 8to. 

From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1856, No, 7. 1866, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7. 

1857, Nos, 1,2, 4, 5, 6. 1 858, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 1859, Nos. 2, 3, 4. Calcutta. 8to. 
Bibliotheca Indies. Nos. 160-155. The Taittiriya Brdhmana of the Black Yajur 
Yeda, with the Commentary of Sayan5cbarya, edited by RAjendralal Mittra, etc. 
Pascicali iv-ix. Calcutta: 1859. 8to. 

From the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Journal Asiatique. .. .5™e S6rie. Tomes xiii-xvL Paris: 1859-60. 8vo. 

From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 

Philologische und Historische Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin, fiir die Jahre 1843-69. 17 vols. 4to. Berlin. 

From the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
Explanatory Notes and Questions on Matthew. 1863. 16mo size. Chinese. 

From Professors Boehtlingk and Roth. 

Sanskrit-Wdrterhuch, herausgegeben von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Bearbeitet von Otto Boehtlingk and Rudolph Roth. Lieferungen 17 und 
18. St. Petersburg: 1860. 4to. 
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From Sir John Boaring, Hongkong. 

A Visit to the Philippine Islands. By Sir John Bowring, etc. Lcmdon : 1859. 8 to. 

From Hon. C. W. Bradley, of Ningpo. 

Enquiries touching the Diversity of Languages and Beligions through the Chiefs 
Parts of the World. Written by Edward Brere wood, etc. London: 1614. 8vo. 

Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit dai^estellt von Ulrich Friedrich Eopp, etc. Mann- 
heim: 1819-21. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Essai sur la Composition d’un Nonvel Alphabet, poOT servir i repr^senter les Sons 
de la Voiz Humaine, et leurs Divert Modifications. . . . Par 8. Faure. Paris : 
1831. 16mo. , 

Panorama des Langues. Clef de I’Etymologie, par I’Abb^ Auguste Latouche, etc. 
Paris: 1886. roy. 8 to. 

Chronicon Orientale, Latinitate donatum ab Abrahamo Eccbelensi, etc. Paris: 
1686. fol. 

Simonls Ockleii Introdoctio ad Linguas Orientales. . . .accedit Index Anctomm. . . . 
Cambridge : 1706. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Usefullness of Oriental Learning. By the late Mr. Richard Parker. 
London: 1744. 8vo. (bound with the preceding.) 

Historia Orientalis: quae, ex Variis Orientalium Monumentis collecta, agit de. . . . 
Anthore Joh. Henrico Hottin^o, Tigurino. Tiguri: 1661. 4to. 

A Description of the East and some other Countries. By Richard Pocoke. London : 
1743-5. 2 vols. in 3. fol. 

A Dissertation on the Languages, Literature aad Manners of Eastern Nations. 
OriginaUy prefixed to a Dictionary, Persian, Arabic and EngliA .... To which is 
added. Part IL containing Additional Observations. Together with further Re- 
marks on a New Analysis of Ancient Mythology: in answer to an Apology, 
addressed to the Author, by Jacob Bryant, Esq. By John Richardson, etc. 
Oxford: 1778. 12mo. 

A Dictionary of the Religious Ceremonies of the Eastern Nations; with Historical 
and Critital Observations; some Account of their Learned Men; and Situations 
ef the most Remarkable Places in Asia .... To which is added, a Medical Vocab- 
ulary. Calcutta: 1787. 4to. 

Orient Customs : or an lUustration of the Sacred Scriptures, by an Explanatory 
Application of the Customs and Manners of the Eastern Nations, and especially 
the Jews, therein alluded to, collected from the most Celebrated Travellers and the 
most Endnent Critics. By ^v. Samuel Border, etc. London: 1816. 2vol3. 8vo. 

Sabsean Researches, in a Series of Essays, addressed to Distinguished Antiquaries 
.... on the Engraved Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, and Canaan. By John 
Landseer, etc. London: 1823. 4to. 

Memoires Relatifs I’Asie, contenant des Recherches Historiques, 0£ograpbiqnes, 
et Pbilologiques sur les Peoples de I’Orient; par M. J. Klaproth, etc. Paris: 
1824, 8vo. 

Chriental Fragments, by the Author of the Hindu Pantheon. London : 1834. 12mo. 

The Works of Sir William Jones. London: 1799. 6 vols. 4to. 

Supplemental Volumes to the Works of Sir William Jones, containing the whole of 
the Asiatick Researches hitherto published, excepting those Papers already in- 
serted in his Works. London: 1801. 2 vols. 4to. 

Memoirs of the life. Writings and Correspondence of Sir William Jones. By Lord 
Teignmouth. London: 1806. 4to. 

Two Essays on the Geography of Ancient Asia; intended partly to illustrate the 
Campaigns of Alexander, and the Anabasis of Xenophon. By Rev. John Wil- 
liams, etc. London: 1829. 8vo. 

The Geographical System of Herodotus, examined : and explained, by a Comparison 
with those of other Ancient Authors, and with Modem Geography. By James 
RennelL London: 1800. 4to. 

Lives of the Ancient Philosophers ; translated from the French of F6n61on ; with 
Notes, and a life of Gie Author. By the Rev. John Connack. New York : 
1841. 24mo. 

Eastern life. Present and Fast. By Harriet Martineau. London: 1860. 16mo. 
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Early Oriental History : comprising the Histories of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Lydia, 
Phrygia and Phoenicia. Edited by John Eadie, D.D., etc. London: 1862. 
16mo. (From the Encyclopedia Hetropolitana.) 

Musei Borgiani Velitris Codices Manuscripti Avenses Peguani Siamici Malabarici 
Iiidostanl Animadversionibus.... illnstrati. Accedunt Monumenta Inedita, et 
Cosmogonia Indico-Tibetana. Auctore P. Paulino a S. Bartholomffio, etc. 
Rom® : 1793. 4to. 

Examen Historico^iriticum Codicum Indicomm Bibliothecas Sacr® Congregationis 
de Propaganda Fide. Auctore P. Paulino a S. Bartholomaso, etc. Romm : 1792. 
4to. (bound with the preceding.) 

Bibliotheca Marsdeniana, Philologica et Orientalis. A Catalogue of Books and 
Manuscripts collected with a View to the General Comparison of Languages, 
and to the Study of Oriental Literature. By William Marsden, etc. London : 
1827. 4to. 

Catalogue of several hundred Manuscript Works in Various Oriental Languages, 
collected by Sir William Ouseley, etc. London: 1831. 4to. 

A Historical and Descriptive Catalogue of the European and Asiatic Manuscripts 
in the Library of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, eta By J. B. B. Clarke, eta Lon- 
don: 1835. 8vo. 

A Catalogue of a Valuable Collection of Oriental Literature, collected by James 
Bruce of Kinnaird .... London : 1 842. 4to. 

A Relation of a Journey begun An. Dom. 1610. Four Bookes, containing a De- 
scription of the Turkish Empire, of jEgypt, of the Holy Land, of the Remote 
Parts of Italy, and Islands adjoyning. [By Geoige Sandys.] London: 1632. 4to. 

The Voyages and Travels of John Struys through Italy, Greece, Muscovy, Tartaiy, 
Media, Persia, East India, Japan and other Countries in Europe, Africa and Asia : 
.... Done out of Dutch by John Morrison. London: 1684. 8vo. 

The Travels of Sir John Chardin into Persia and the East Indies, through the 

Black Sea; and the Country of Colchis To which is added, the Coronation 

of the Present King of Persia, Solyman the III. London: 1691. 4to. 

A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, at Easter, A. D. 1697. To which is now 
added, an Account of the Author’s Journey to the Banks of Euphrates at Beer, 
and to the Country of Mesopotamia. By Hen. Maundrell, etc. Dublin : 1749. 

1 6ino. 

Travels through Syria and Egypt, in the years 1788, 1784 and 1785. Containing 
the Present Hatural and Political States of those Countries, their Productions, 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce ; with Observations of the Manners, Customs, 
and Government of the Turks and Arabs, eta By M. C.-F. Volney. 'Translated 
from the French. London : 1788. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, performed by M. Niebuhr, 
etc. Translated into ^glish by Robert Heron Edinburgh : 1792. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels in Turkey, Asia-Minor, Syria and across the Desert into Egypt, during the 
Years 1799, 1800 and 1801, in Company with the Turkish Array, and the British 
Military Mission By William Wittmann, M.D., etc. London: 1803. 4to. 

Travels in Europe, Asia Minor, and Arabia. By J. Griffiths, M.D., etc. London : 
1806. 4to. 

The Oriental Voyt^er; or Descriptive Sketches and Cursoiy Remarks on a Voyage 
to India and China, in his Majesty’s Ship Caroline, performed in the Tears 
1803-4-5-6. Interspersed with Extracts from the l^st Modem Voyages and 
Travels By J. Johnson, etc. London: 1807. 12mo. 

Arrian’s History of the Expedition of Alexander the Great, and Conquest of Persia. 
Translated from the Original Greek. By Mr. Rooke. London: 1813. 8vo. 

Travels in Asia Minor and Greece: or, an Account of a Tour By Richard 

Chandler, D.D., etc. London : 1817. 2 vols. bound in one. 4to. 

Travels in Chaldma, including a Journey from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and 
Babylon, performed on foot in 1827. With Observations on the Sites and Re- 
mains of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. By Capt. Robert Mignan, etc. Lon- 
don : 1829. 8vo. 

The Travels of Rabbi David d’Beth Hillel; from Jerusalem, through Arabia, Koor- 
distan, part of Persia, and India, to Madras. Madras: 1832. 8vo. 
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The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John MaimdeTiUe, Et, rrbich treateth of the Way 
to Hierusalem ; and of Marvajles of Inde, with other Hands and Countryes. Re- 
printed from the Edition of A. D. 1125, with an Introdnction, Additional Notes, 
and a Glossary, by J. O. Ealliwell, etc. London : 1839. 8to. 

NarratiTe of a Tour through Armenia, Eurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia, with 
Observations on the Condition of Mohammedanism and Christianity in those 
Countries. By Rer. Horatio Southgate. London; 1840. 2 toIs. 12mo. 

Travels in Eoordistan, Mesopotamia, <fec. .with Sketches of the Character and 

Manners of the Eoordish and Arab Tribes. By J. BaiUie Fraser, etc. London ; 

1840. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Travels to the City of the Caliphs, along the Shores of the Persian Gulf, and the 
Mediterranean. Including a Voyage to the Coast of Arabia, and a Tour on the 
Island of Socotra. By J. R. Welisted, etc. Philadelphia: 1841. 2 vols. 16mo. 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey to the Source of the River Oxus, by the Route 
of the Indus, Eabul, and Badakhshan. . . . By Lieut John Wood, etc. London : 

1841. 8vo. 

Voyage Pittoresqne en Asie et en Afrique. R4snm£ G^n^ral des Voyages Anciens 
ec Modemea, d'apr^ Erman Lesseps. ..., p^ J. B. Eyries. Paris: 1841. 4to. 

Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia. By 
William Francis Ainsworth, etc. London: 1842. 2 vols. 16mo. 

The Ansayrii (or Assassins), with Travels in the Further East, in 1860-Sl. Includ- 
ing a Visit to Nineveh. By Lieut the Hon. F. Walpole, etc. London: 1861. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

The Travels of Marco Polo, greatly amended and enlarged from Valuable Early 
Manuscripts recently published by the French Society of Geography, and in Italy 
Count Baldelli ^ni. With Copious Notes, . . . By Hugh Murray, etc. New 
York: 1852. 18mo. 

Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and the great Loo- 
choo Island : . . . . By Captain Basil Hall, etc. And a Vocabulary of the Loo-choo 
Language, by H. J. Clifford, etc. London; 1818. 4to. 

Letter from B. J. Bettelbeim, M.D.. Missionary in Lew Chew, addressed to Rev. 
Peter Parker, M.D. Canton : 1862. 8vo. 

Four thin Japanese books, profusely illustrated, two of them with colored drawings. 

An illustrated Japanese work, in two thin parts, with illuminated covers, and en- 
closed in an illuminated envelop. 16mo size. 

A thin Japanese book, written in the woman’s character. 8vo size. 

A lai^e colored Japanese picture, with side text, illustrating scenes in Japanese 
female life. Folded, in cloth sides. 

The Gospel of Luke, in Loo-Chooan Japanese, translated by Dr. Bettelheim, and 
printed at Hongkong, 1864. roy. 8vo size. 

Atlas General de la Chine; pour servira la Description 66n4rale de cet Empire. 
.... Redigee par M. I’Abb^ Grosier, etc. Paris: 1186. foL 

Map of China and the Adjacent Countries, drawn from the Latest Surveys and 
other Authentic Documents. London: 1842., Folded in 8vo form. 

Description G6ographique, Historique, Chronologique, Politique, et Ph 3 rsique de 
I’Empire de la Chine et de la Tartarie Chinoise, enrichie des Cartes G5n5ralea et 
Particulieres, etc. Par J. B. Du Halde, etc. La Haye ; 1836. 4 vols. 4to. 

Description de la Chine et des Etats Tributaires de I’Emperenr. Par M. le Marquis 
de Fortia D’IJrban, etc. Parb: 1839-40. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Chine, ou Description Historique, G6<^puphique et Litt^raire de ce Vaste Empire 
d'apr6s des L^uments Cbinois. Premiere Partie, comprenant un Resume de 
I’Hbtoire et de la Civilization Chinoises .... par M. G. Pauthier, etc. Parb : 
1844. 8vo. 

China ; Political, Commercial and Social : in an Official Report to her Majesty’s 
Government. By R. Montgomery Martin, etc. London: 1847. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

The Middle Eingdom : a Survey of the Geography, Government. . . . etc. of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. .. . By S. WeUs Williams, etc. New Tork: 
1848. 2 vols. 8 VO. 

China and the Chinese : their Religion, Character, Customs and Manufactures ; the 
Evils arismg from the Opium Trade ; with a Glance at our Religious, Moral, 
Political and Commercial Intercourse with the Country. By Henry Charles Sitr, 
etc. London: 1849. 2 vob. 8vo. 
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Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China, and on the Chinese Lan- 
gruage : illustrated with a Sketch of the Province of Kwang-tung, showing its 
Division into Departments and Districts. By Thomas Taylor Meadows, etc. 
London: 1847. Svo. 

The Chinese and their Rebellions, viewed in Connection with their National Philoso- 
phy, Ethics, Legislation, and Administration. To which is added, an Essay on 
Civilization and its Present State in the East and West. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows, etc. London: 1856. Svo. 

Confucius Sinarum Philosophus, sire Scientia Sinensis Latine exposita. .... Pari- 
siis: 1687. fol. 

Tabula Chronologica Monarchiae Sinicae jnxta cycles annorum LX. ab ante Chris- 
tum 2952, ad annum post Christum 1683. Auctore B. P. Philippo Couplet, etc. 
Parisiis: 1686. foL (bound with the preceding.) 

E6sum5 de I’Histoire de la Chine, Par M. de S***. Paris: 1826. 24mo. 

A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modem : comprising a Retrospect of the 

Foreign Intercourse and Trade with China. By Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, etc. 

London: 18.S4. 2 vola. 8vo, 

Histoire Ant5-diluvienne de la Chine, ou Histoire de la Chine jusqu’au D51nge d’Yao,’ 
I’an 2298 avant notre 6re, par Ml le Marquis de Portia D’Urban, etc. Paris: 
1840. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Miscellaneous Remarks upon the Government, History .... and Customs of the 
Chinese ; as suggested by an Examination of the Articles composing the Chinese 
Museum, in the Marlboro’ Chapel, Boston. By John R. Peters, Jr. Boston: 
1846. 8vo. 

An Historical Sketch of the Portuguese Settlements in China ; and of the Roman 
Catholic Church and Mission in China. By Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, etc. Boston : 
1836. Svo. 

Description of the City of Canton : with an Appendix, containing an Account of the 
Population of the Chinese Empire, Chinese Weights and Measures, and the Im- 
ports and Exports of Canton. Second Editioa Canton: 1889. Svo. 

Statistical Notes on Chusan, by Lieut. Ouchterlony, etc. Madras : 1840. Svo. 

A Statistical Sketch of the Island of Chusan, with a Brief Note on the Geology of 
China, by Lieut. Ouchterlony, etc. London: 1841. Svo. 

China : its State and Prospects, with Especial Reference to the Spread of the Gospel : 
containing Allusions to the Antiquity, Extent, Population, Civilization, Literature 
and Religion of the Chinese. By W. H. Medhurst, etc. London : 1842. 8va 

Brief Description of the Town of Victoria, Hongkong. A. D. 1848. With Litho- 
graphed Plan. Svo. 

La Chine, depuis le Trait4 de Nankin. .. . Paris: 1853. Sva 

'The Chinese Revolution, with Details of the Habits, Manners and Customs of China 
and the Chinese. By Charles Macfarlane, etc. London: 1853. 32mo. 

History of the Insurrection in China ; with Notices of the Christianity, Creed, and 
Prodamations of the Insurgents. By M.M. CaUery and Ivan. Translated from 
the French, with a supplementary chapter, narrating the most recent events, by 
John Oxenford. New York: 1853. 12mo. 

Ten Thousand Things relating to China and the Chinese ; an Epitome of the Genius, 
Government, History, Literature, Agriculture, Arts, Trade, Manners, Customs and 
Social Life of the People of the Chinese Empire ; together with a Synopsis of 
the Chinese Collection. By William B. Langdon, etc. London: 1843. Svo. 

Ten Thousand 'Things on China and the Chinese ; being a Picture of the Genius, 
Government etc. of the Celestial Empire, as illustrated by the Chinese Col- 

lection, 539 Broadway. New York : I860. Svo. 

Notices of Chinese Seals found in Ireland. By Edmund Getty, etc. London : 1860. 
4to. 

Designs of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines, and Utensils. Engraved 
by tbe best hands from the originals drawn in China by Mr. Chambers, Architect, 
etc. To which is annexed, a Description of their Temples, Houses, Gardens, Ac. 
London: 1757. fol. 

The Costume of China, illustrated by Sixty Engravings : with Explanations in Eng- 
lish and French. By George Henry Mason, etc. London: 1800. fol. 

The Punishments of China, illustrated by Twenty-two Engravings ; with Explana- 
tions in English and French. London: 1801. fol. 
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Hager on the Numismatical History of the Chinese, and their Intercourse with the 
Greeks. Copied by C. W. Bradley, from the London Cla^ical Journal, Vol. i, 
1810. sm. 4to. 

Arts, Metiers et Cultures de la Chine, repr^sentra dans une Suite de GraTures .... 
Vol I, Art du Vemis, par le P d'lncarville. 1814. Vol. II. Papier de Bambou, 
d^aprds les M^moires des Pp. d’EntrecoUe, Cibot, etc. 1815. Paris. 2 vols, 
bound in one. 32mo. 

Du Th6, ou Nouveau Traite sur sa Culture, sa Recolte, sa Pr^j^ration et ses Usages ; 
par F. Marquis Jeune, etc. Paris : 1820. 24mo, 

An Embassy from the East India Company of the United Provinces to the Grand 
Tartar Cham, Emperour of China, delivered 1^ their Excell«>®» Peter He Goyer, 
and Jacob He Keyzer, at his Imperial City of Peking. ... By John Nieuhoff, etc. 
Englished. ... by John Ogilby, etc. London: 1669. fol. 

Atlas Chinensis : Being a Second Part of a Relation of Remarkable Passages i» 
two Embassies from the East India Company of the United Provinces to the 
Viceroy Singlamong and General Taising Lipovi, and to Konchi, Emperor of 
China wd East Tartary. With a Relation of the Netherlanders assisting the 
Tartars against Cozinga, and the Chinese Fleet, who till then were Masters of the 
Sea. And a more exact geographical description than formerly, both of the 
whole Empire of China in general, and in particular of every of the fifteen 
Provinces. Collected out of their several Writings and Journals, by Arnoldus 
Montanus. Eoglisbed and adorned with above a hundred several Sculptures, by 
John Ogilby, Esq., etc. London: 1671. fol. 

An Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Em- 
peror of China;. . . . tc^ether with a Relation of the Voyage undertaken on the 
Occasion. . , . ; with Notices of the several Places where they stopped in their 
way out and home .... Taken chiefly from the Papers of his Excellency the 
Earl of Macartney,. . . . etc. By Sir George Staunton, etc. London: 1798. 2 
vols. 4to, and a folio volume of plates. 

Voyage en Chine et en Tartarie, ^ la Suite de TAmbassade de Lord Macartney, par 
M. Samuel Holmes, etc. Auquel on a joint les Vues, Costumes, etc., de la Chine, 
par M, W. Alexandre, les Planches de TAtlas Original de cette Ambassade, 
omises dans la Traduction Fran^se, et leur Explication. Ouvrage traduit de 
1’ Anglais par MM. ***. Revu et public. , , . par L. Langl^s, etc, Paris : 1805. 
2 vols. in one. 12mo. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Late Embassy to China ; comprising a Correct 
Narrative of the Public Transactions of the Embassy, of tlie Voyage to and from 
China, and of the Journey from the Mouth of the Pei-ho to the Return to Canton. 
.... By Henry Ellis, etc. London : 1817. 4to. 

Voyages, made in the Teara 1788 and 1789, from China to the Northwest Coast of 
America. To which are prefixed, an Introductory Narrative of a Voyage performed 
in 1786, from Bengal, iu the Ship Nootka ; Observations on the Probable Exist- 
ence of a Northwest Passage;... , By John Meares, etc. London: 1790. 4to. 

Also, bound with the above, — Remarks on the Voyages of John Meares, Esq., in a 
Letter to that Gentleman. By Geoige Hixon, etc. London: 1791. 4to. 

Also, — Further Remarks on the Voyages of John Meares, Esq.,. . . to which is added 
a Letter from Captain Huncan. By Geoi^e Hixon, etc. London: 1791. 4to. 

Also, — An Answer to Mr. George Hixon, etc. By John Meares. , , , London : 1791. 
4to. 

The Journal of Mr. Samuel Holmes, etc., during his Attendance, as one of the 
Guard, on Lord Macartney’s Embassy to China and Tartary, 1792-3. London : 
1798. 12mo. 

Travels in China, containing Hescriptioas .... made and collected in the Course of a 
Short Residence at the Imperial Palace of Tuen-min-yuen, and on a Subsequent 
Journey through the Country from Pekin to Canton. . . . By John Barrow, etc. 
London: 1806. 4to. 

The Fan-qui in China, in 1836-7. By C. Toogood Howning, etc, London: 1838. 
8 vols. 12ino. 

Sket(^es of China; partly during an Inland Journey of Four Months, between 
Peking, N-ankiog, and Canton ; with Notices and Observations relative to the 
IVieseot War. By John Francis Davis, etc. London : 1841. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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Six Months ■with the Chinese Expedition; or. Leaves from a Soldier’s Ifote-Book. 

By Lord Jocelyn, etc. London; 1841. 16mo. 

The Closing Events of the Campaign in China: the Operations in the Yang-tze- 
kiang ; and Treaty of Nanking. By Captain Granville 6. Loch, etc. London ; 
1843. I2mo. 

An Aide-de-Camp’a Recollections of Service in China, a Residence in Hong-kong, 
and Visits to other Islands in the Chinese Seas. By Captain Arthur Cunynghame, 
etc. London: 1844. 2 vola 16mo. 

Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces of China, including a Visit to 
the Tea, Silk and Cotton Countries ; 'with an Account of the Agriculture and 
Horticulture of the Chinese, New Plants, etc. By Robert Fortune, etc. Lon- 
don: 1847. 8 VO. 

A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to each of the Consular Cities of China, and to 
the Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan, in behalf of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety, in the Years 1844, 1845, 1846. By the Rev. George Smith, etc. New York; 

1847. 8vo. 

Five Tears in China; from 1842 to 1847. With an Account of the Occupation of 
the Islands of Labuan and Borneo by her Majesty’s Forces. By Lieut. F. E. 
Forbes, etc. London: 1848. 8vo. 

Kathay : a Cruise in the China Seas. By W. Hastings Macaulay, etc. New York : 
1832. 16mo. 

Voyage en Chine. Teneriffe. — Rio Janeiro. — Le Cap. — He Bourbon. — Malacca. — 
Singapore. — Manille. — Macao. — Canton. — Ports Chinois. — Cochinchine. — Java. 
Par M. C. Lavollee, etc. Paris; 1853. 8vo. 

Voyage en Chine, et dans les Mers et Archipels de cet Empire pendant lea Annees 
1847-1848-1849-1850. Par Jurien de la Graviere, etc. Paris: 1854. 2 vols. 
12 mo. 

Rambles in Eastern Asia, including China and Manilla, during several Years’ Resi- 
dence By B. L. Ball, M.D. Boston: 1865. 12mo. 

Crisis in the Opium Traffic : being an Account of the Proceedings of the Chinese 
Government to suppress that Trade, with the Notices, Edicts, etc,, relating thereto. 
[Canton :] 1839. 8vo. 

La Chine, I’Opium, et les Anglais, contenant des Documents Historiques sur la Com- 
merce de la Grande-Bretague en Chine, les Causes et les Ev6nements qui ont 
amen6 la Guerre entre les deux Nations. . . . par M. Saurin. Paris : 1840. 8vo. 
Remarks on Occurrences in China since the Opium Seizure in March 1839 to the 
Latest Date, By a Resident in China. London : 1840. 8vo. 

Commercial Intercourse with China. London : 1 842. 24mo. 

Remarks on China and the China Trade. By R. B. Forbes. Boston ; 1844. 8vo. 

A Voice from China and India, relative to the Evils of the Cultivation and Smug- 
gling of Opium ; in Four Letters By James Pegge, etc. London: 1846. 8vo. 

A Chinese Commercial Guide, consisting of a Collection of Details and Regulations 
respecting Foreign Trade with China. By the late J. R. Morrison. Canton : 

1848. 8 VO. 

Tea and the Tea Trade First published in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine 

By Gideon Nye, Jr., etc. New York; 1850. 8vo. 

Anglo-Chinese Calendar for 1839,1844,1846,1847, 1849-55. Canton: 1839-55. 
8vo. 

Our Commercial and Political Relations with China, by an American Resident in 
China. [Washington: 1855.] .8vo. 

Papers relating to the Opium Trade in China, 1842-56. Presented to the House of 
Lords .... London, fol. 

The Rationale of the China Question By an American. Macao : 1857. 4to. 

The New Foreign Settlement at Canton. . Macao: 1858. 8vo. 

Returns of the Import and Export Trade, carried on at the Port of Canton, — 
of Shanghae, — of Swatow, 1859-60. 4to. 

A Few Notices on the Extent of Chinese Education, and the Government Schools 

of Hongkong By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, etc. Hongkong : 1869. 8vo. 

Apologie des Dominicains, Missionaires de la Chine, on Reponse an Livre du Pfire 
Le Tellier, Jesuite, intitule Defense des Nouveaux Chretiens ; et a I’Eclaircisse- 
ment du Pere Le Gobien de la meme Compagnie, sur lea Honneurs que les Chinois 
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rendent a Confucius et aux Morts. Par nn Reli^mc Docteur et Professenr en 
ThSoiogie de rOrdre de S. Dominique. Cologne: 1700. 18mo. 

Documenta Controversiam Missionariorum Apostolicorum Imperii Siuici de Cultu 
praesertim Confucii Philosophi et Progenitorum Defiinctorum spectantia, ac Apo- 
logiam Dominicauorum Missionis Sinics Ministrorum adversus, Libros RR. Pa- 
trum Le Tellier et Le Gobien Societatis Jesu confirmantia. 18mo. (bound with 
the preceding.) 

Memoirs of the Rer. William Milne, D.D. By Rey. Robert Morrison, D.D. Ma- 
lacca; 1824. 12mo. 

Memoir of the Rey. Samuel Dyer, Sixteen Tears Missionary to the Chinese. By 
Evan Davies, etc. London; 1846. 12mo. 

A Grammar of the Chinese Language. By Rev. Robert Morrison. Serampore; 
1815. 4to. 

Kotitia Lingme Sinicae. Auctore P. Premare. Malaccas; 1831. 4to. 

Systems Pboneticum Scriptium Sinicae. Auctore J. M. Callery, etc. Pars Secunda. 
Macao : 1841. 8yo. 

notices on Chinese Grammar. Part L Orthography and Etymology. By Philo- 
Sinensis. Batavia: 1842. 12mo. 

Lessons in Chinese, no title, place or date, incomplete. 8vo. 

Grammaire Mandarine, on Principes Generaux de la Langue Chinoise Parlde, par 
M. A. Bazin, etc. Paris : 1886. Svo. 

A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, commonly called the Mandarin 
Dialect. By Joseph Edkins, etc. Shanghai: 1857. 8vo. 

The Chinese Speaher, or Extracts from Works written in the Mandarin Language, 
as spoken at Peking. Compiled for the use of Students, by Robert Thom, Esq., 
etc. Part L (Chinese and romanized Chinese with interlinear translation, on op- 
posite pages.) Ningpo; 1846. 8vo. 

Chinese dialogues, in the Canton dialect, with English translations, the text and 
translation in parallel columns on the same page. By B. Hobson, M.D. Canton : 
1850. 4to size, lithographed. 

Angio-Chinese Manual with Romanized Colloquial in the Amoy Dialect. By Rev. 
E. Doty. Canton: 1853. 8ro. 

A Dictionary of the Chinese Language ; in TTiree Parts. Part the First, containing 
Chinese and English, arranged according to the Radicals ; Part the Second, Chi- 
nese and English, arranged alphabetically; and Part the Third, English and Chi- 
nese. By Rev. ^bert Morrison. Macao; 1815-23. 6 vols. 4to. 

A Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect. By R. Morrison, D.D. Part II. Chinese and 
English. Macao : 1 828. 8ro. 

Monument de Yu, ou la plus Ancienne Inscription de la Chine; suivie de Trente- 
denx Formes d’Anciens CaractSres Cbinois, avec qnelques Remarques sur cette 
Inscription et snr ces Caractdres, par Joseph Hager. Paris: 1802. fol. 

Ta l^ing Leu Lee ; being the Fundamental Laws, and a Selection from the Supple- 
mentary Statutes, of the Penal Code of China; Translated from the Chinese 

and accompanied with an Appendix. . . .By Sir George Thomas Staunton, etc. 
London: 1810. 4to. 

The Three-fold San-Tsze-King, or the 1711116™! Classic of China, as issued I. by 
Wang-po-keou ; IL by Protestant Missionaries in that Country ; and III. by the 
Rebel-Chief, Tae-ping-wang. Put into English, with Holes, by Rev. S. C. Malan, 
etc. London: 1856. 12mo. 

Portfolio Cbinensis; or a Collection of Authentic Chinese State Papers, illustrative 
of the History of the Present Position of Affairs in China. With a Translation, 
Holes, and Introduction. By J. Lewis Shuck. Macao: 1849. 8vo. 

The Five King. 16 parts, in two board envelops, roy. 8vo size. 

The Four Books. 6 parts, in a board envelop, roy. 8vo size. 

Tri-metrica! Clasric, with commentary. 8vo size. 

The Thousand-character Classic, in four different styles of writir^. 12mo size. 

The same, with a commentary. 8vo size. 

The same, Uack page, white letters, loi^ 8vo size. 

The same, do. roy. 8vo size. 

A Treatise on the culture and prepmation of rice and silk, illustrated. 4to size. 

A complete treatise on drawing, with figures and illustrations, in part colored. 
13 thin parts, in three covered board envelopes, roy. 8vo size. 
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A treatise on calligraphy. 8 to size. 

The Hundred Family Names, with commentary. 2 copies, of different editions. 
8to size. 

The Hundred Family Names. 6 parts, in a board envelop. 8vo size. 

History of the Unparalleled Ones. 8vo size. 

Three works on Chinese coins. Each in 4 parts, in a board envelop, roy. 8vo size. 

A work on Chinese coins. 24 parts, in 4 board envelops. 12mo size. 

A complete treatise on agriculture. 24 parts, in 2 parcels, laid between boards, 
roy. 8vo size. 

An abri(%ed history of Ting-Hwang. 6 parts, in a board envelop, roy. 8vo size. 

Memoirs of distinguished women. 8 parts, in 2 board envelops, roy. 8vo size. 

A record of controverted cases, decided by the highest court of the empire. 28 
parts. 8vo size. 

A pocket dictionary, arranged according to the tones. 2 parts, in a board envelop. 
ISmo size. , 

An extract from the Eh- wan, page black, characters white. Svo size. 

The game, board covers. 8vo size. 

Three Buddhist rituals, page black, letters white, on heavy paper, board covers, 
roy. 8vo size. 

Plates of the Tombs of Three Generations of the Lu Family. Four thin parts, 
heavy paper, page black, letters white, long 8vo size. 

History of the Repairing of the Temple of Wu. Page black, letters white, roy. 
Svo size. 

Inscription on the Duke Wu’s Tomb, page black, letters white. Svo size. 

Memoir of a Shan-si mao, named Eokh, page black, letters white. Svo size. 

Chu-fu-tsz’s maxims for the regulation of the family, page black, letters white. 
Svo size. 

A poem in praise of the Celestial Horses, page black, letters white. Svo size. 

Seventy-two rules for Chinese Chirography, page black, letters white. Svo size. 

A tract on retribution, by the God of literary excellence, page black, characters 
white, board covers. Svo size. 

The same, another edition. Svo size. 

A treatise on Natural History (Chinese), with iUnstrations, by B. Hobson, M. D. 
roy. Svo size. 

A treatise on Geometry (Chinese), with figures, by D. B. M’Cartee, M.D. Svo size. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic in tbe Chinese Language, for the Use of St. Paul’s College, 
Hong-Eong. By the Rev. £. T. R Moncrieff etc. Victoria: 1852. Svo size. 

Chinese Tract — Guide to Heaven. By Rev. J. L. Nevins. Svo size. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, in Chinese, illustrated. 12mo size. 

A packet of S pamphlets, by different authors, on the proper rendering into Chinese 
of the word “ God.” Svo. 

A package of brochures on China, reports of hospitals, public societies and institu- 
tions, etc. 

A parcel of books in Chinese, mostly missionary publications. 

Li-Jing Jih Sing [Pilgrim’s Progress in Ningpo colloquial, romanized]. Ningpo : 
1866. Svo. 

Tsao-Jing Tao-Eao Veng [a tract on Morning Prayer, in Ningpo colloquial, roman- 
izedj. Svo size. 

lau Li Te Nyiin [a tract, in some Chinese Colloquial dialect, romanized]. [Lon- 
don;] 12mo. 

A map of Pekin, mounted on rollers. 

Twenty-four rolls, bearing inscriptions or pictures, for suspension in houses, tem- 
ples, etc. 

A collection of writii^ apparatus. 

Two pairs of sandals. 

A huge collection of Chinese cash, comprising 430 different varieties. 

Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet, pendant les ann^ 1844, 
1845 et 1846. Par M. Hue, etc. Paris; 1860. 2 vols. ISmo. 

Translation of the Ts’ing Wan K’e Mung,a Chinese Grammar of the Manchu Tartar 
Language, with Introductory Notes on Manchu Literature. Shanghae: 1865. 
12mo. 
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Alphabetam Tibetanum Missionom Apostolicarnm Commodo editum. Prsemissa 
est Disquisitio qua de vario litterarum ac regionis nomine, gentis origine, moribus, 

superstitione, ac manichaeismo fuse disseritur Studio et labore Fr. Augus- 

tini Antonii Georgii, Eremitae Augustiniani. Bomae: 1762. 4to. 

Contributions to the Physical Geography of South-Eastern Asia and Australia. By 
George Windsor Earl, etc. With a Map. Reprinted with Additional Notes, from, 
the “Journal of the Indian Archipelago.” (May, 1852.) London: 1853. 8vo. 

Description du Royaume Thai ou Siam, comprenant la Topographic, Histoire Nat- 
urelle, Moeurs et Coutumes, Legislation, Commerce, Industrie, L^gue, Litera- 
ture, Religion, Annales des Thai et Precis Historique de la Mission. Par Mgr. 
Pallegoijc, ete. Paris: 1864. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Kingdom and People of Siam ; with a Narration of the Mission to that Counfry 
in 1855. By Sir John Bowring, etc. London : 1857. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Mission to Siam, and Hue, the Capital of Cochin-China, in the Tears 1821-2. 
From the Journal of the late George Finlayson, etc. With a Memoir of the 
Author, hy Sir Thomas Stamford Rs&es, F.R.S. London: 1826. 16mo. 

Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the Courts of Siam 
and Cochin China ; exhibiting a View of the Actual State of those Kingdoms. 
By John Crawfurd, etc. London: 1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Residence at the Capital of the Kingdom of Siam ; with a Descrip- 
tion of the Manners, Customs and Laws of the Modem Siamese. By Fred. Ar- 
thur Neale, etc. Ijondon: 1852. 16mo. 

Relatorio da MissSo Extraordinaria de Portugal a Siam, de que foi encarregado 
como Ministro Plenipotenciario de S. M. F. o Conselheiro Isidoro Francisco 
Guimaraes, Govemador Geral de Macao, etc., etc. Macao : 1869. 8vo. 

Two Siamese manuscripts, on the native slate-books. 

Three Siamese slate books, prepared for writing. 

A Copy of an Ancient Siamese Inscription, of about the Tear 1 193, on a stone pillar 
in the city of Sukhoday, the capital of Siam at that period. Lithographed. 
Bangkok. 

A set of proclamations of the King of Siam, seven in number, issued at different 
times, and on different subjects. 

A picture of a white elephant, captured in 1854, with explanatory statement in 
Siamese and English. 

Nine Siamese drawings, colored, representing Siamese utensils, musical instruments, 
modes of travelling, etc. 

A Siamese tract in praise of Buddha. Bangkok: (Bhndbtha) 2393. 12mo. ■ 

Acts. Translated from the Greek. By S. Mattoon. [Siamese]. Bangkok : 1855, 
12mo. 

Old Testament History, by J. Gaswell (No. 1) and D. B. Bradley (Nos. 2-10). 

1. Creation to Joseph. 1854. 6. Joshua to Saul. 1854. 

2. Joseph. “ 7. Solomon to Elijah. 1856. 

3j Moses to Giving of Law. 1855. 8. Elijah to Destruu of Jer. 1855. 

4. Sinai to Nadab, ■■ 9. Destruu of Jer. to Cyrus. “ 

6. Tabernacle to Sihon. 1853. 10. Cyrus to Malachi. “ 

[Siamese.] Bangkok; 10 vols. 12mo. 

Sacred Songs [in Siamese]. 2d Edition. Bangkok: 1847. 24mo. 

Treatise on Midwifery, by D. B. Bradley, M.D. [printed with the first Siamese type 
ever made.] Bangkok : 1842. 12rao. 

Treatise on Vaccination, comprising a Narrative of the Introduction and Successful 
Propagation of Vaccination in Siam. — 1840 and 1844. By D. B. Bradley, M.D. 
2d Edition. [Siamese.] Bangkok : 1 846. 1 2mo. 

Treaty of Friendship and Commerce between the United States and Siam. Signed 
at Bangkok, May 29, 1856. [Siamese and English ou opposite pages.] Bangkok : 
1856. am. 4to. 

Bangkok Calendar, for the Tear of our Lord 1860. , , , Supplement to tlie Bangkok 
Calendar, for the Tear of our Lord 1869. .. . Bangkok: 1869-60. 8vo. 

A suit of Siamese war garments. 

Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to the Court of Ava, 
By John Crawfurd, etc. With an Appendix, containing a Description of Fossil 
Remains, by Prof. Buckland and Mr. Clift. London : 1834. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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Voy^e a la Cochin Chine, per les lies de Mad^re, de Tenferifpe, et du Cap Verd, le 

Bresd et rile de Java, par John Barrow, etc. Traduit de I’Anfflais par 

Malte-Brun. Paris: ISOI. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Mission de la Cochin Chine et da Tonkin, avec Gravure et Carte Geographique. 
Paris : 1868. 8vo. 

The Indian Archipelago ; its History and Present State. By Horace St. John, etc. 
London: 1863. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Considerations GSnerales sur I’Oc^an Indien, par M. Ch. Pliilippe de Kerhallet, 
etc.. . . . suivies de la Traduction par le Meme des Instructions pour la Navigation 
dans le Detroit de Torres, et accompagneea des Prescriptions Nautiques pour 
6cbapper aux Ouragans. Deuxieme Edition, Paris: 1853. roy. 8vo. 

A Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and Adjacent Countries. By John 
Crawfurd, etc. London: 1&56. Ifttno. 

Chronicas de la Apostolica Provincia de San Gregorio. . . ,en las Islas Pbilipinas, 
China, Japon, etc. Parte Tercera. De la Celeherrima Seraphica Mission de Japon 
.... su autor, el P. Fr. Juait Francisco de San Antonio, etc. Manila : 1744. folio. 

The History of Java. By the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, etc. London : 1 SSfl. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoir of the Life and Public Services of Sir Thomas Stamford R.affles, etc., partic- 
ularly in the Government of Java 1811-1816, and of Benceelen- and its Depend- 
encies 1817-1824; with Details of the Commerce and Resources of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and Selections from his Correspondence. By his Widow. London: 
1830. 4to. 

The Eastern Seas, or Voyages and Adventures in the Indian Archipelago in 1832- 
33-84, comprising a Tour of the Island of Java, Visits to Borneo, the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, ifec ; also an Account of the Present State of Singapore, with Ob- 
servations on the Commercial Resources of the Archipelago. By George Windsor 
Earl, etc. London: 1837. 8vo. 

The Claims of Japan and Malaysia upon Christendom, exhibited m Notes of Voy- 
ages made in 1 837 from Canton, iu the Ship Morrison and Brig Hiramaleh, under 
Direction of the Ownem. Volume Second. By G. Tradescaat Lay, etc. New 
York ; 1839. 12mo. 

Trade and Travel in the Far East ; or Recellections of Twen^-one Tears passed in 
Java, Singapore, Australia and China. By G. F. Davidson. London : 1846. 1 2mo. 

Narrative of the Voyage of H. Jt S. Samarang, during the Years 1843-1846 ; 
employed surveying the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago ; accompanied by a 
Brief Vocabulary of the Principal Languages..... By Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, etc. London : 1848. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Borneo, and the Indian Archipelago, with Drawings of Costumes and Scenery. By 
Frank S. Marryat, etc. Londoa: 1848. 8ve. 

The Private Letters of Sir James Brooke, K. C. B., Rajah of Sarawak, narrating the 
Events of his Life, from 1838 to the Present Time. Edited by John C. Templar, 
etc. London: 1853. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Evidence given before the Commission of Enquiry into the Charges against Sir 
James Brooke, K. C. B. (From the Singapore Free Press.) Singapore: 1854. fbl. 

The Borneo Question, or the Evidence produced at Singapore, befere the Commis- 
siouers charged with the Enquiry into the Facts relating to Sir James Brooke, 
K. C. B., &c. Compiled from the “ Singapoie Free Press ” and other Sources. 
Singapore: 1854. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Munson and the Rev. Henry Lyman, late Missionaries 
to the Indian Archipelago, with the Journal of their Exploring Tour. By Rev. 
Wm. Thompson. New York: 1839. 12mo. 

The Straits Times, Almanack, Calendar and Directory, for the year 1846, containing 
the Government, Various Departments, Merchants, Agents, Trades and Professions 
of the Incorporated Settlements, Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, and Malacca 
.... Compiled and arranged by R. C. W, Singapore. 1 2mo. 

Tabular Statements of the Commerce and Shipping of Prince of Wales Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, for the Official Tears 1843—44, 1831-52, 1852-53, and 
1853-54. Calcutta: 1845-66. 4 vols. 4te. 

Polynesian Researches during a Residence of nearly Eight Years in the Society 
and Sandwich Islands. By William Ellis. London : 1853^ 4 vols. Iftno. 
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American Oriental Society : 


A package of pamphlets relating to the Indian Archipelago. 8vo. 

A package of Congressional documents relating to the Coolie trade. 8vo. 

Javanese, Hindustani, Bengali, Tamil, Telngn, and Armenian tracts, one each. 1 2mo. 

A Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language .... by John Crawfurd, etc. 
Vol. 1. Preliminary Dissertation and Grammar. Vol. 2, Malay and English, and 
English and Malay Dictionaries. London : 1862. 8vo. 

A Vocabulary of the English and Malay Languages, in the Roman and Arabic 
Character. A New Edition, enlarged and improved. Malacca: 1837. 8vo. 

A Vocabulary of the English and Malay Languages. Third Edition, considerably 
enlarged. Singapore: 1856. 8vo. 

A book of English and Malay phrases, designed to assist Malay boys in learning 
English. No title, place, or elate. 8vo. 

“ Fragments from all Science,” in Malay. Lithographed. 16mo. 

The Tabular Statement of the Commerce and Shipping of Singapore during the 
Years 1840-41, 1841-42, 1842-43, and 1843-44. Compiled from Official Docu- 
nments. By C. P. Holloway, Deputy Register of Imports and Exports. Singa- 
pore: 1846. fob 

Bugis Laws, in the Bngis language and character. 8vo. 

A Bugis tract. 8to. 

Index, containing the Names and Geographical Positions of all Places in the Maps 
of India ; designed to facilitate the Use of those Maps, and especially that of the 
newly constructed and extended Map of India, lately published by Kingsbury, 
Parbury <fe Allen, etc. London : 1826. 24roo. 

The East-India Gazetteer, containing Particular Descriptions of the Empires, King- 
doms etc. of Ilindostan, and the Adjacent Countries. India beyond the Gan- 

geH> and the Eastern Archipelago.... By 'Walter Hamilton. London: 1828. 
2 Tols. 16mo. 

The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British India and its Dependencies, 
containing Original Communications. .. . Vols. i-xiv. London: 1816-22. 8vo. 

The same. New Series. Vols. xvi-xxi. London: 1835-36. 8to. 

Description Historique et G6ographiqne de ITnde, qui presents en Trois Volumes, 
enrichis de 64 Cartes et autres Planches: 1. La G6ographie de ITndoustan, ^crite en 
Latin, dans le Pays meme, par le P^re Joseph Tieffentbaler, Jesuite et Missionaire 
Apostolique dans ITnde. 2. Des Recherches Historiques et Chronologiques sur 
ITnde, and la Description du Cours du Gange et du Gagra, avec une tr^s Grande 
Carte, par M. Anquetil Duperron, etc. 8. La Carte G6nerale de ITnde, celles du 
Cours du Brahmapoutre, and de la Navigation Int6rieure du Bengal, avec des 
Memoires Relatifs a ces Cartes, publics en Anglois par M. Jaques Rennell, etc. 
Le tout, augments de Remarques et d'autres Additions, redige and public en 
Franjois pat M. Jean Bernoulli, etc. Berlin: 1786-89. 3 vols. 4to. 

Sketches chiefly relating to the History, Religion, Learning and Manners of the 
Hindoos. With a Concise Account of the Present State of the Native Powers of 
Hindostan. London: 1792. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Indian Antiquities ; or. Dissertations relative to the Ancient Geographical Divisions, 
the Pure System of Primeval Theology, the Grand Code of Civil Laws, the Orig- 
inal Form of Government, the widely Extended Commerce, and the Various and 

Profound Literature of Hindostan [by Thomas Maurice.] London: 1793- 

1800. 7 vols. 8vo. 

The History of Hindostan ; its Arts and its Sciences, as connected with the History 
of the other Great Empires of Asia, during the most Ancient Periods of the 
World By the Author of Indian Antiquities. London : 1795-98. 2 vols. 4to. 

India Illustrated; an Historical and Descriptive Account of that Important and 
Interesting Country. By Linny Gilbert, etc. London. 8vo. 

Indian Recreations; consisting chiefly of Strictures on the Domestic and Rural 
Economy of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. By Rev. William Tennant, etc. 
Vol. i, ii. London : 1804. Vol. iii. Edinburgh: 1808. 12mo. 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Oceaa By William 
Vincent, D.D., etc. London: 1807. 2 vols. 4to. 

A View of the History, Literature and Mythology of the Hindoos ; including a Mi- 
nute Description of their Manners and Customs, and Translations Jlrom their 
Principal Works. London: 1822. 3 vols. I2mo. 
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The History of British India. By James Mill, etc. London: 1826. 6 vols. 8ro. 

Historical and Descriptive Account of British India, from the most Ancient Period 
to the Present Time; By Hugh Morray, James Wilson, R. K. Greville, Pro- 

fessor Jameson, Whitelan Ainslie, M.D., William Khind, Professor Wallace, and 
Captain Clarence Daiyrymple. New York’: 1836. Vols. ii. iii. 24mo. 

Modern India; with Illustrations of the Resources and Capability of Hindustan. By 
Henry H. Spry, M.D., etc. London; 1831. 2 vols. in 1. 24mo. 

British India, in its Relation to the Decline of Hindooism. and the Progress of Chris- 
tianity; containing Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and Literature of the 
People; By the Rev. William Campbell, etc. London: 1839. 8vo. 

Commerce des Anciens dans ITnde, par L. Labat, etc. Paris ; 1839. 8vo. 

Etat Actnel de ITnde et de I’Asie Centrale, par L. Labat, etc. Paris : 1839. 8vo. 
(bound with the preceding.) 

LTnde Contemporaine, par F. de Lanoye. Paris: 1858. 24mo. 

The Oriental Interpreter and Treasury of East India Knowledge By J. H. 

Stocqueler, etc. London. 16mo. 

India ; or Facts submitted to illustrate the Character and Condition of the Native 
Inhabitants, with Suggestions for reforming the Present System of Government. 
By R. Rickards, etc. London: 1828-29. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Memoir of Central India, inclnding Malwa, and Adjoining Provinces, with the 
History, and Copious Rlustrations, of the Past and Present Condition of that 
Country. By Sir John Malcolm, etc. London; 1832. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Personal Observations on Sindh; the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants; and 
its Productive Capabilities : with a Sketch of its History, a Narrative of Recent 
Events ... .By T. Postans, etc. London; 1843. 8vo. 

The Punjaub ; being a Brief Account of the Country of the Sikhs ; its Extent, His- 
tory.... etc. By Lieut. Colonel Steinbach, etc. London: 1845. 12mo. 

Histoiyof the Political and Military Transactions in India during the Administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings, 1813-1823. By Henry T. Prinsep, etc. London: 
1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

History of the War in Afghanistan. From the Unpublished Letters and Journals of 

PoliticM and Military OfiScers By John William Kaye, etc. London ; 1851. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

A History of British Military Exploits, and Political Events in India, Afghanistan 
and China, from the Capture of Calcutta in 1757 to the Battle of Chillianwalla in 
1849. By Major William Hough, etc. London: 1853. 12mo. 

A Voyage to the East Indies ; containing Authentic Accounts of the Mogul Govern- 
ment in general, the Viceroyalties of the Decan and Bengal, with their several 
Subordinate Dependences. Of Angria, the Morattoes, and Tanjoreans, Of the Ma- 
hometan, Gentoo, and Parsee Religions. Of their Customs and Antiquities, with 
General Reflections on the Trade of India. Of the European Settlements, partic- 
ularly those belonging to the English ; their respective Factories, Governments, 
Trade, Fortifications and Public Buildings. The History of the War with the 
French from 1754 to the Conclusion of the General Peace in 1763. By Mr. Grose. 
London : 1772. 2 vols. Svo. 

A Voyage to East India; wherein some Things are taken notice of in our Passage 
thither, but many more in our Abode there, within that most Rich and most 
Spacious Empire of the Great Mogul. . . . Reprinted from the Edition of 1655. 
Observed by Edward Terry, etc. London: 1777. 16mo. 

A Voyage to the East Indies: containing an Account of the Manners, Customs, Ac. 

of the Natives, with a Geographical Description of the Country By Fra Paoli- 

no da San Bartolomeo, etc. With Notes and Illustrations by John Reinhold 
Forster, etc. Translated from the German by William Johnston. London: 1800. 
Svo. 

Pen and Pencil Sketches, being the Journal of a Tour in India. By Captain Mundy. 
London : 1833. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany;,... etc. By William Howitt. Phila- 
delphia; 1843. Svo. 

Austria, Vienna, Prague, etc. etc. By J. G. Kohl, etc. Philadelphia ; 1844. Svo. 

Cabool: a Personal Narrative of a Journey to, and Residence in that City in the 
years 1836, 7 and 8. By the late Lieut. Colonel Sir Alexander Burnes, etc. Phil- 
adelphia: 1843. Svo. 



xxviii ArMrican Orienlal Society : 

Hie Last Year in China, to tiie Peace of Nanking : as sketched in Letters to his 
Friends by a Field Officer actively employed in that Country, etc. Philadelphia ; 
1843. 8vo. (the above 4 works bound together in one volume.) 

Diary of Travels and Adventures in tipper India, from Bareilly in Eohilcund to 
Hurdwar and Nahun in the Himmalaya Mountains, with a Tour in Bundelcund, 
a Sporting Excursion in the Kingdom of Oude, and a Voyage down the Ganges. 
By C. J. C. Davidson, etc. London: 184S. 2 vols. 16mo. 

Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab. Containing a particular account of the Govern- 
ment and Character of the Sikhs, from the German of Baron Charles Hiigel, with 
Notes by Major T. B. Jervis, etc. London ; 1845. 8vo. Bound in 2 vols. 

Voyage dans ITnde eten Perse, par le Prince Alexis Soltykoff. Paris: 1858. 24mo. 

The Wonders of Elora; or the Narrative of a Jorihiey to the Temples and DweU- 
inga excavated out of a Mountain of Granite, and extending upwards of a mile 
and a quarter, at Elora, in the East Indies, by the Routes of Poona, Ahmed-nuggnr, 
and Toka, returning by Dowlutabad and Aurungabad ; with some General Obser- 
vations on the People and Country. By John B. Seely, etc. London: 1824. 12mo. 

Blustrations of the ^ck-cut Temples of India. Text to accompany the folio Vol- 
ume of Plates. By James Ferguson, eta London: 1845. 8vo voL of text, and 
large fol. vol. of plates. 

Hindu Infanticide. An Account of the Measures adopted for suppressing the Practice 
of the Systematic Murder by their Parents of Female Infants ; with Incidental 
Remarks on other Customs Peculiar to the Natives of India. Effited, with Notes 
and Illustrations, by Edward Moor, etc. Iiondon: 1811. 4to. 

The Madras New Almanac, Directory and Register, for the Year of our Lord 1847. 
Arranged and Compiled by J. B. Pharaoh. Madras. 8vo. 

A Grammar of the Pure and Mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialogues affixed, 
spoken in aU the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, according 
to the Brahmenian System of the Shamscrit lisnguage. By Herasim Lebedeef. 
London: 1801. 4to. 

An Introductory Treatise on Sanscrit Hagiographa ; or the Sacred Literature of the 
Hindus. In Two Parts. Part I. The Philosophy of the Hindus. Part II. The 
Veda and Puranas. .. . By Rev, R. Wrightson, etc. Dubbn: 1869. 16mo. 

Selections from the Mahdbh^rata. Edited % Francis Johnson, etc. London: 1842. 
8vo. 

A Pali Manuscript, written on fourteen strips of palm-leaf. 

Viri Plur. Beverundi Benjamini Scholrai etc. Grammatica Hindostanica collectis 
in diuturna inter Hindostanos commoratione. . . . Edidit. ... Dr. Jo. Henr. Callen- 
berg, etc. Halae Saxonum : 1746. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Hiadostany Language, as spoken in the Car- 
natic. Compiled for the use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on the Madras 
Establishment at New Town, Cuddalore. 1808. 4to. 

A Grammar of the Hindustani Language. By JobnShakespear, etc. Lmdon: 1818. 
8vo. 

Muntakbabat-i-Hindl, or Selections in Hindustani, with Verbal Translations or 
Particular Vocabularies, and a Grammatical Analysis of some Parts, for the use 
of Students of that Languaga By John Shakespear. Vol. 1. Fourth Edition. 
Loudon: 1840. VoL 2. Third Edition. London: 1838. (bound in one volume.) 

A Glossary, Bengali and English, to explain the Toto-itihas, the Batris Singhasan, 
the History of Raja Krishna CSiandra, the Purusha-Parikhy^, the Hit6pad6sa 
(translated by Mrityunjay a.) London: 1828. 4to. 

Gospel of Matthew, in Bengali. No title, place or date. 8vo. 

Gospel of John, in Bengali. No title, place or date. 8vo. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Native and European Inhabitants of Bombay, held 
in the Town-Hall, on the 15th December 1868, to estabbsh the Victoria Museum 
and Gardens. Bombay: 1859. 8vo. 

The same, in Gnjarathi. 

A Grammar of the Telinga Language. By W. Carey, DD., etc. Serampore, 1814. 
8vo. 

Canarese and English dictionary — [title page tom out.] 12mo. 

A Compendious Grammar of the Current Corrupt Dialect of the Jargon of Hindos- 
tan (commonly called Moors) : with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, Moors and 
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English. ... To which are added Familiar Phrases and Dialogues, <fec., Aa. . . . By 
George Hadley. London: 1809. 8to. 

A Tamil Drama. 16mo. 

A Report on the Cultivation, Preparation and Adulteration of Malwa Opium. By 
Assistant Surgeon Impey. Bombay: 1846. 8vo. 

A Description of Ceylon, containing an Account of the Country, Inhabitants, and 
natural Productions ; with Narratives of a Tour round the Island in 1800, the 

Campaign in Candy in 1803, and a Journey to Ramisseram in 1804 By Rev. 

James Cordiner, <!ec. London: 1807. 2 vols. 4to. 

Eleven Years in Ceylon. Comprising Sketches of the Field Sports and Natural 
History of that Colony, and an Account of its History and Antiquities. By 
Major Forbes, etc. London : 1841. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Recollections of Ceylon, after a Residence of nearly Thirteen Tears ; with an Ac- 
count of the Church Missionary Society’s Operations in the Island ; and Extracts 
from a Journal By the Rev. James Selkirk, eta London: 1844. 8vo. 

Journal of a Tour in Ceylon and India, undertaken at the Request of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, in Company with the Rev. J. Leechman, M.A. By Joshua 
Russell. London; 1852. 12mo. 

Ceylon : Past and Present. By Sir George Barrow, eta London: 1857. 16mo. 

Mesmerism in India, and its Practical Application in Surgery and Medicine. By 
James Esdaile, M. D., eta Hartford: 1851. 24mo. 

Wanderings in the Islands of Interview, (Andaman). Little and Great Coco. By 
J. H. Quigley. Maulmain: 1850. 12mo. 

Histoire de K ader Chah, connu sous le Nom de Thammas Kuli Khan, Empereur de 
Perse. Traduite d’un Manuscrit Persan, par ordre de sa Majeste le Roi de Dan- 
nemark. Avec des Notes Chronologiques, Historiques, Geographiques. Et un 
Traitd sur la Po4sie Orientale. Par Mr. William Jones, eta London: 1770. 
4to. 2 parts bound in one volume. 

The Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors sent by Frederick Duke of Holstein, 
to the Great Duke of Muscovy, and the King of Persia Begun in the Year 1633, 
and finished in 1639 ; containing a Compleat History of Muscovy, Tartary, Persia 
and other Adjacent Countries. .. .In 7 Books. (Whereto are added the Travels 

of John Albert de Mandelslo. . . . from Persia into the East Indies in 3 Books 

) written originally by Adam Olearius, etc. Faithfully rendered into Eng- 
lish by John Davies, eta London ; 1669. 4to. 

Narrative of a Journey into Eborasan, in the Years 1821 and 1822. Including some 
Account of the Countries to the North-east of Persia ; with Remarks .... By 
James B. Fraser, etc. London; 1825. 4to. 

Dissertations on the Rhetoric, Prosody and Rhyme of the Persians. By Francis 
Gladwin, etc. London: 1801. 4to. 

A Specimen of Persian Poetry ; or Odes of Hafez ; with an English Translation 
and Paraphrase, chiefly from the Specimen Poeseos Persic® of Baron Revizky, 
etc By John Richardson, etc. London: 1802. 4to. 

De Persidis Lingua et Genio. Commentationes Phaosophico-Persicre. Auctore 
Othm. Frank, eta Norimbergae : 1809. 16mo. 

Rudimenta Linguae Persic®. Authore Ludovico de Dieu. Accedunt duo Priora 
Capita Geneseos, ex Persica Translatione Jaa Tawusii. Lugduni Batavorum 
(Elzevir) : 1639. sm. 4to. 

Historia S. Petri Persice conscripta, simnlque roultis Modis contamiuata. Latine 
reddita, et Brevibus Animadversionibos notata, a Ludovico de Dieu. Lugduni 
Batavorum (Elzevir) ; 1639. sm. 4to. (bound with the preceding.) 

Gazophylacium Linguae Persarum, Triplici Linguarum Clavi Italicae, Latinae, Gal- 
hcae, nec non Specialibus Praeceptis ejusdem Linguae referatum. Opus Mission- 
ariis Orientalibus, Linguarum Professoribns, Sacrorum Bibliorum Scrutatoribus, 
Mercatoribus, Caeterisque Regionum Orientalium Lustratoribus Perutile, ac Ne- 
cessarium. Authore Reverendo Adm. P. Angelo d S. Joseph, etc. Amsterdam: 
1684. fol. 

A Grammar of the Persian Language. By William Jones, Esq. The Sixth Edi- 
tion, with Additions and Improvements. London: 1804. sm. 4to. 

The Flowers of Persian Literature : containing Extracts from the most Celebrated 
Authors, in Prose and V erse ; with a Translation into English : being a Companion p 
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to Sir William Jones’s Persian Grammar. To which is prefixed an Essay on the 
Language and Literature of Persia. By S. Rousseau, etc. London: 1801. 
sm. 4to. (bound with the preceding.) 

A Concise Grammar of the Persian Language, containing Dialogues, Reading Les- 
sons, and a Vocabulary, together with a New Plan for facilitating the Study of 
the Languages, and Specimens in Arabic, Armenian. . . . and Turkish. By A. H. 
Bleeck, etc. London ; 1857. 82mo. 

Joh. Joachimi Schroderi Thesaurus Linguae Armenicae, Antiquae et Hodiemae, 
cum Varia Praxios Materia. Amstelodami: 1711. sm. 4to. 

A History of Armenia, in Armenian. 1784. 2 vols. 4to. 

Eusebii Pamphili Caesariensis Episcopi Chronicon Bipartitum, nunc primum ex Ar- 

meniaco Textu in Latinum conversum Opera P. Jo. Baptistae Aucher Ancy- 

rani, etc. Pars L Historico-Chronographica. Pars II. Chronicus Canon. Venice : 
1818. 2 vols. 4to. 

Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, translated into Armenian verse. 1843. 2 vols. 12 mo. 

An Armenian book, not identified. 18mo. 

Dicliiaratione piu ^piosa della Dottrina Christiana, tradotta dalla Italians Delia 
Lingua Armena dal P. Pietro Paolo Sacerdote Armeno. . . . Romae ; 1680. sm. 
4to. (Latin and Armenian in parallel colnmns on each page.) 

Commentary on the Old Testament, in Armenian. Venice: 1819. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Commentary on the New Testament, in Armenian. V enice : 1 824. 3 vols. 8 vo. 

Mesopotamia and Assyria, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time, with Illus- 
trations of their Natural History. By J. Baillie Fraser, etc. New York ; 1842. 
32mo. 

Observations connected with Astronomy and Ancient History, Sacred and Profane, 
of the Ruins of Babylon, as recently published and described by Claudius James 
Ricli, etc. By Rev. ITiomaa Maurice, etc. London: 1816. 4to. 

Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea ; forming Part of the Labors of the 
Euphrates Expedition. By William Ainsworth, etc. London: 1838. 8vo. 

The Euried City of the East, Nineveh : a Narration of the Discoveries of Mr. Lay- 
ard and M. Botta at Nimroud and Khorsabad ; with Descriptions of the Exhumed 
Sculptures, and Particulars of the Early History of the Ancient Ninevite Kingdom. 
London: 1831. 16mo. 

Nineveh and its Remains ; with an Account of a Visit to the Chaldrean Christians of 
Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Inquiry into the Man- 
ners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. By Austin Henry Layard, etc. New 
York: 1852. 2 vols. bound in one. 8vo. 

Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon ; with Travels in Armenia, Kur- 
distan and the Desert ; being the Result of a Second Expedition undertaken for 
the Trustees of the British Museum. By Austin H. Layard, etc. New York : 
1853. 8vo. 

The Monuments of Assyria, Babylonia and Persia ; with a New Key for the Recov- 
ery of the Lost Ten Tribes. By Rev. Charles Forster, etc. London: 1859. 8vo. 

The Holy Land : being Sketches of the Jews, and'of the Land of Palestine. Compiled 
from the Best Sources. London: 1844. 16mo. 

Lands, Classical and Sacred. By Lord Nugent. London: 1845. 2 vols. 12mo. 

•The Modern Judaea, compared with Ancient Prophecy ; with Notes illustrative of 
Biblical Subjects. By Rev. James Aitken Wylie, etc. Glasgow and London. 
16mo. 

Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea and in Bible Lauds in 1850 and 1851. 
By F. De Saulcy. Edited, with Notes, by Count Edward de Warren. Second 
Edition. London: 1854. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Sinai and Palestine; in Connection with their History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, etc. London: 1857. 8vo. 

View of the Hebrews; or the Tribes of Israel in America. ... By Ethan Smith, etc. 
Poultney (Vt): 1825. 12mo. 

Diseprsus de Confusione Linguarum, turn Orientalium .... turn Occidentalium. . . . 
statuens Hebraicam omnium esse Primam, et ipsissimam Matricem, concinnatus 
a M. Christoph. Crinesio, etc. Nonbergre: 1629. sm. 4to. 

De Linguarum Orientalium, praesertim Hebraicae, Chaldaicm, Syricse, Arabicse, et 
^ Samaritanae Prsstantia, Nwessitate, et XJtilitate quam et Theologis prsestant 
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et Philosophis. Per G. B. [WilKam Bereridge.] London : 1668. 12nio. (bound 
with the author’s Grammatica Syriaca.) 

Lexicon Heptaglotton ; Hebraicam, Chaldaicum, Syriacnm, Samaritanum, Aethiopi- 

cum, Arabicum, conjunctim, et Persicum separatim Authore Edmundo 

Castello. etc. London: 1669. 2 vols.foL 

Histoire Generate et Systeme Compare dea Langnes Semitiques, par Ernest Renan, 

etc. Premiere Partie. Histoire Generale des Langues Semitiques. Paris : 

1858. 8vo. 

Joannis Seldeni de Jure Naturali et Gentium, juxta Disciplinam Ebrseorum, Libri 
Septem. Londini: 1640. 4to. 

Joannis Seldeni de Synedriis et Praefecturis Juridicis Veterum Ebraeornm. Lon- 
dini: 1650-63. 2 Tols. 8to. 

Hierozoicon, sive Bipartitum Opus de Animalibns S. Scriptura; cum Indice Sep- 

tuplici,... Authore Samuele Bocharto. Revisum atque correctura. . . . Opera 
atque Studio David Clodii, etc. Francofurti ad Moenum : 1675. fol. 

Philologus Hebraeus, continens Quaestiones Hebraicas, quae circa Vetus Testament- 
um Hebraeum fere moveri solent, Auctore Johanne Leusden, etc. Ultrajecti: 
1686. 8to. 

De Ara Exteriore Templi Secundi Exercitationes Philologicae Auctore Johanne 

Jacobo Cramero Tigurino. Lugduni Batavorum: 1697. sm. 4to. (bound with 
Hettinger’s Comm. Phil, de Decimis Jnda;orum.) 

Petri Cunaei de Republica Hebraeorum Libri Tres : Variis Annotationibns. . . .editi 
a Johanne Nicolai, etc. Lugduni Batavorum: 1703. Svo. 

Clavis Domus Heber, referens Januam ad Significationem Hierologyphicam Litera- 
turse Hebraicre perspiciendara. . . .Studio atque labore Casparis Neumanni. Wra- 
tislavii: 1712. sm. 4to. 

Commentarius Philologicus de Decimis Jnda:orum, Decern Exercitationibus absolutus 
. . . .Actore Job. Cour. Hottingero, etc. Praemittitur. . . .Hadriani Relandi Epistola 
ad Auctorem. Lugduni Batavorum: 1713. sm. 4to. 

De Legibus Hebrfeorum Ritualibus et earura Rationibus, Libri Quatuor Auc- 

tore Joanne Spencero, etc. Cambridge: 1727. 2 vols. fol. 

Apparatus Historico-Criticus Antiquitatum Sacri Codicis et Gentis Hebre®. Hber- 
rimis Annotationibus in Thomae Goodwini Mosen et Aaronem subministravit 
Job. Gottlob Carpzov. Francofurti et Lipsite: 1748. 4to. 

De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum. Praelectiones Academicae Oxonii babitae a Roberto 
Lowth, etc. Oxonii: 1773. Svo. 

Job. Bernard! De-Rossi etc. de Typographia Hebraeo-Ferrariensi Commentarius 
Historicus quo Ferrarienses Judeeorum Editiones Hebraic®, Hispanic®, Lusitan® 
recensentur et illustrantur. Parmae: 1780. 16mo. 

A Rational of the Ritual of the Hebrew Worship; in which the Wise Designs and 
Usefulness of that Ritual are explained, and vindicated from Objections. By 
Moses Lowman. A New Edition. London: 1816. Svo. 

Essais sur la Litterature des Hebreux. Rachel — Le Meurtrier. — Les Noces Fnne- 
bres.— Nehemie ; Narrations imitees de I’Hebreu; precedees d’uue Introduction et 
du Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele a I’Oasis Lointaine; suivies de Notes et de 
Dissertations qui peuvent servir a I’Intelligence de la Bible. Par J. Ch. de Mont- 
bron. Paris: 1819. 4 vols. 32nio. 

Jewish Antiquities : or, a Course of Lectures on the Three First Books of Godwin’s 
Moses and Aaron. To which is annexed a Dissertation on the Hebrew Language. 
By the late David Jennings, D.D. Ninth Edition. London: 1837. Svo. 

Institiitiones ad Fundamenta Lingu® Hebiwae. Quibus Via panditur ad ejnsdem 
Analogiam restituendam, et vindicandam. In usum CoUegii Domestic! edidit 
A. Schultens. Lugduni Batavorum : 1766. 4to. 

Grammatica IIebr®o-harmonica, cum Arabica et Aram®a Methodo-logico Mathe- 

matica etc. ex Altingio, Buxtorio contracta et emendata ; charta Lusoria, 

J. G. Kals, etc. Amstel®dami: 1758. Svo. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar: to which is prefixed a Dissertation on the two 
Modes of Beading, with or without the Points. By Charles Wilson, etc. Edin- 
burgh : 1782. Svo. 

Institutiones ad Fundamenta Lingu® Hebr®®. In Usum Studios® Juventutis 
edidit Nicol. Gull. Schroeder, etc. Ulm®: 1792. 16mo. 
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Appendix Institutionum ad Fundamenta Linguee Hebraics a Cel. Schroedero edita- 
rum, Chaldaismi Biblici Preecepta exhtbens. Ulmse; 1810. 16mo. (bound with 
the preceding.) 

Hebraische Sprachlebre, von Johann Severin Vater, etc. Leipzig: 1797. 16mo. 

A new and Easy Introduction to the Hebrew Language : upon the Plan of Grammar 
in General By the Rev. James Williams Newton, etc. Second Edition. Lon- 

don : 1809. 8vo. 

The True and Antient Manner of reading Hebrew without Points : and the Whole 
Art of the Hebrew Versification deduced from it. By Th — s Cl — s, Midras 
laoeus. London: 17t7. 8vo. 

The Key to the Sacred Language, being a Concise though Comprehensive Orthograph- 
ical and Orthoepical Hebrew and English Grammar, with Points. By E. P. 
Marks, etc. London: 1818. 8vo. (the three preceding works bound together in 
one volume.) 

An Hebrew Grammar, for the use of the Students of the University of Dublin. 

By Rev. Gerald Fitz-Gerald, D.D. Dublin: 1813. 8vo. 

The Hebrew Grammar, with Principal Rules; compiled from some of the most 
Considerable Hebrew Grammars; and particularly adapted to Bythner’s Lyra 
Prophetica; also, complete Paradigms of the Verba, and Tables of the Nouns. 
With a Preface and Additions, by T. Yeates. London : 1823. 8vo. 

Elements of the Chaldee Language, intended as a Supplement to the Hebrew 
Grammar, and as a General Introduction to the Aramean Dialects. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Harris, LL.D. London: 1822. 8vo. (hound with the preceding.) 
Hebraisches Elementarbuch von D. Wilhelm Gesenius. Erster Theil. Hebraische 
Grammatik. Neunte Auflage. 1828. Zweyter TheU, Hebraisches Lesebucb. 
, Sechste Auflage. 1834. Halle. 8vo. 

Etudes Hebraiques. Grammaire par I’Abb^ Auguste Latouche, etc. Paris: 1836. 

8 VO. 

Hebrew Grammar designed for the use of Schools and Students in the Universities. 

By Christopher Leo, etc. Cambridge aod London : 1836. 8vo. 

An Introduction to Hebrew Grammar. By William Thomas Philipps, etc. Second 
Edition. Oxford: 1887. 8vo. 

Grammaire H6braiqne, pr6e6d^e d’un Precis Historique sur la Langue Hebraique ; 

par S. Preiswerk, V.D.M. Geneve: 1838. 8vo. 

Hieronymian Hebrew ; or, a Grammar of the Sacred Language on the System dis- 
closed by the Writings of Saint Jerome. By William Beeston, etc. London: 
1843. 8vo. 

On the Etymology and Prophetic Character of the Proper Names found in the Old 
Testament ; being a Key to the Masoretic Punctuation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
By William Beeston, etc. London; 1843. 8vo. (bound with the preceding.) 

A Hebrew Grammar, containing a Copious and Systematic Development of the 
Etymology and Punctuation of that Language. By Samuel Ransom, etc. Lon- 
don: 1843. 8vo. 

Henrici Opitii etc. Novum Lexicon Hebrsco-Cfaaldseo-Biblicum. . . . Lipsiae : 1692. 
8vo. 

Lapis Adjutoril, sive Lexici Philologici Hebrseo-Chaldmo-Sacri Pars Prima, conti- 
nens omnes Voces Hebraicas et Chaldaicas V. T. in duabus Prioribus Alphabeti 
Hebraici Literis Aleph et Beth occurrentes, qute Coramentario Philologico-Theo- 
logico illnstrantur. . . .cum Indicibus Necessariis. Auctore Jobanne Heeser, etc. 
Harderovici: 1716. sm. 4to. 

Theoph. Inman. Dindorfii etc. Novum Lexicon Linguse Hebraico-Chaldaicm Com- 
mentario in Libros Veteris Testamenti Dialectorum Cognatoium inprimis Ope 
Animadversioaibusque Prasstantissimorum Interpretum locupletatum. Lipsiae : 
1801-4. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Hebrew Dictionary and Grammar, without Points ; together with a Complete List 
of such Chaldee Words as occur in the Old Testament, and a Brief Sketch of 
, Chaldee Grammar. . . .By James Andrew, etc. London: 1823. 8vo. 

Etudes Hebraiques. Dictionnaire Idio-etymologique Hebreu, et Dictionnaire Grec- 
Hebrei^ par I’Abbe Auguste Latouche, etc. Paris: 1836. 8vo. 

Innocentii Fessler etc. Anthologia Hebraica e Sacris Hebraeorum Ubris depromta. 
Adjecta est Versio Latina et Annotationes. Leopoli: 1787. 8to. 
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A Hebrew Chrestomathy. By Moses Stuart, etc. Oxford : 1 834. 8vo. 

Analecta Hebraica; with Critical Notes, and Tables of Paradifjms of the Conjuga- 
tions of the Regular and Irregular Verbs. By C. W. H. Pauli. Second Edi- 

tion, with a Key. Oxford: 1842. 8 to. 

A Key to the Second and Third Sections of Pauli’s Analecta Hebraica. . . .By C. 
W. H. Pauli London : 1839. 8 to. (bound with the ' ' 

Psalmi Havidis HebraicA cum Interlinear! Ver-iione \ ■ i . riae 

Montani et aliorum Collato Studio ad Hebraicam • ■ ex- 

pensa. Eapheler^ii: 1608. 8vo. 

Proverbia Salomonis, Job, Canticum Canticorum, Ruth, Lamentationes Jeremia;, 
Ecclesiastes, et Esther, Hebraice, cum etc. (as above). Raphelengii: 1608. 8 to. 

The Book of Psalms in Hebrew, metrically arranged : with Selections from the V a- 
rious Readings of Kennicott and De Rossi, and from the Ancient Versions. By 
J. Rogers, etc. Oxford. 12rao. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, in Hebrew. London; 1851. 12mo. 

The Book of Jasher, referred to in Joshua, and Second Samuel. Faithfully trans- 
lated from the Original Hebrew into English. New York: 1840. 8to. 

Job. Gasbaris Myricsei Themarensis Hennebergico Franci Grammaticm Syro-Chal- 
djeae Libri Duo, quorum Primus Voces Simplices : Secundus verb Cotijunctas 
consiJerat Interseritur sparsim Rabbinico-Talmndicse Dialecti Variatio. Gene- 
vae: 1619. sm. 4to. 

Ratio, Institutioque addiscendse Linguae Chaldakte-Rabbinicae-Talmudica?, cum sin- 
gularum Dialectorum Exeraplis etiam Latinitate donatis. Accedit ad exercendos 
Tyrones inrenta diflBcillima Peregrinatio Rabbini Petachiae cum Interpretatione 
Latina et Adnotationibus. Alia passim addita Indicum auxiho patefacta. Auc- 
tore Antonio ZanoUni, etc. Patavii: 1750. 4to. 

Elements of the Chaldee Language, intended as a Supplement to the Hebrew Gram- 
mars, and as a General Introduction to the Aramean Dialects. By Rev. William 
Harris, LL.D. London: 1822. 8vo. 

Grammatica Syriaca Tribus Libris tradita, quorum Primus Vocum Singularum Pro- 
prietatem, Secundus Syntaxin, Tertins Figuras Grammaticas et Praxin continet 
— .Opera et studio Gulielmi Beveridgii, etc. London : 1668. 12mo. 

Abhandlung von der Syrischen Sprache, und ihrem Gebrauch : nebst dem ersten 
Theil einer Syrischen Chrestomathie. Von Johann David Michaelis. Gottingen: 
1786. S2mo. 

Psalterium Davidis Aethiopice. Londini; 1815. 4to. 

Arabic® Linguse Tyrocinium : id est Thom® Erpenii Grammatica Arabica ; . . . .Lug- 
duni Batavorum ; 1656. Svo. 

Thomae Erpenii Grammatica Arabica cum Fabulis Locmanni etc. Accedunt Ex- 
cerpta Anthologi® Veterum Arabiae Fo§tarum, quae inscribitur Haraasa Abi 
Temmam, ex MSS. Biblioth. Academ. Batav® edita, conversa et Notis illustrata 
ab Alberto Schultens Lugduni Batavorum : 1748, 8vo. 

Prim® Line® Institutionum ad Fundamenta Dialecti Arabic®, sive Specimen Gram- 
matic® Arabic®, ad Intimam Antiquissim® bojus Dialecti, cum Hebr®a Lingua, 
demonstrandam Harmoniam, secundum Paragraphos elegantissim® Grammatics 
Hebrae® Schroederian®, descriptum. Lugduni Batavorum ; 1779. 4to. 

Arabische Grammatik, nebst einer Arabiscben Chrestomathie. und Abhandlung vom 
Arabischen Geschmack, sonderlich in der Poetischen und Historischen Schreibart. 
Von Johann David Michaelis. Gottingen; 1781. 32mo. 

Grammaire de la Langue Arabe Vulgaire et Litterale; Ouvrage Posthnme de M. 
Savary, etc. Augment^e de quelques Contes Arabes, par I’Editeur [L. LanglAs], 
Paris: 1813. 4to. 

Vocabulaire Franpais-Arabe des Dialectcs Vulgaires Afrieains d’Alger, de Tunis, de 
Marok ei d’Egypte, par J. J. Marcel, etc. Paris: 1837. Svo. 

The Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, an Arabian Traveller of the Tenth Cen- 
tury. Translated by Sir William Onseley, etc. London; 1800; 4to. 

Abdollatiphi Histori® Aegypti Compendium, Arabice et Latine. Partim ipse ver- 
tit, partim a Pocockio versum emendura curavit, Notisque illnstravit J. White, 
etc. Oxonii: 1800. 4to. 

Sententiae Ali Ebn Abi Talebi Arabice et Latine. E Codicibus Manuscripts de- 
scripsit, Latine vertit, et Annotatiouibus illustravit Cornelius Van Waenen. Ox- 
ford; 1806. 4to. 
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Szaffi’eddini Hellensis ad Sulthanum Elmelik Eszszaleh Scbemseddin Abulmekarem 

Ortokidam Carmen Arabicum ; edidil D. Georgius Henricus Bernstein, 

etc. Lipsiae: 1816. fol. 

Book of Religious and Philosopbical Sects, by Muhammad A1 Sharastani. Part 1. 
containing the Account of Religious Sects. Now first edited from the collatiou 
of several MSS. By the Rev. William Cureton, etc. London: 1842. 8vo. 

Abu Nasri Ismaelis Ebn Bammad Al Gieubarii Farabiensis Purioris Sermonis Ara- 
bic! Thesaurus vulgo dictus Liber Sehah sive Lexicon Arabicum. Particula I. E 
Codicibus Manuscriptis Sunima Fide edidit ac Versione Latina instruxit Ever- 
ardus Scheidius. Harderuici Gelrorum. 4to. 

Rabbi Yapheth Ben Heli Bassorensis Karaite in Librum Psalraorum Commentarii 
Arabic! e duplici Codice MSS. Bibliothecse Regise Parisiensis edidit Specimen et 
in Latinum convertit L. Barges, etc. Lutetise Parisiorura: 1846. 8vo. 

The History of the Saracens ;. . . .By Simon Ockley, etc. Vol. I. 2nd Edition; Vol. 
II. London: 1718. Svo. 

Tlie same. The Fourth Edition, revised, improved, and enlarged. London: 1847. 
Svo. 

Hadrian! Relandi de Religione Mohammedica Libri Duo. Trajecti ad Rhenum: 
1717. 

A Faithful Account of the Religion and Manners of the Mahometans. . . .By Jo- 
seph Pitts, etc. The Fourth Edition, corrected, with Additions. . . .London : 1738. 
18mo. 

De Mohammede Resurrectionis Christi Teste, et Mohammedanis in Neo-Borussia 
Oriental!. Sectio I. 1802. Sectio II. 1803. Sectio III. 1804. Progiamma. . . . 
Civibus propositum, a Rectore, Cancellario, Directore et Senate Academiae Regio- 
montanae. Regiomonti. sra. 4to. 

Exercitatio de Religione Muhammedica. . . . Tubingse : 1761. sm. 4to. 

Dissertatio Theologica Job. Micbaelis Langii. etc., do Fabulis Mohammtedicis circa 

SS. Trinitatis Mysterium et Generationem in Diviuis. Noribergse: 1697. sm. 

4to. 

Dissertatio Inauguralis de Prima Alcorani Sura .Jacobi Christophori Gulielmi 

Holste. Altorfii Noricorum: 1743. sm. 4to. (the above four works bound to- 
gether in one volume ) 

Derivationes Alcoranicae. In Usuro sunm et Arahicis Studentium comparatae cum 
Surarum aliquot Indicibus adjectis a Rev. Gulielmo Vansittart, D.D., etc. Lon- 
dini: 1826. Svo. 

Selections from the Kur-Sn, commonly called in England the Koran, with an inter- 
woven Commentary ; translated from the Arabic, methodically arranged, and 
illustrated by Notes, chiefly from Sale’s Edition : to which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction, taken from Sale’s Preliminary Discourse .... By Edward William Lane, 
etc. London: 1843. Svo. 

S6jour chez le Grand-ch4rif de la Mekke, par Charles Didier. Paris: 1857. 24mo. 

Le Koran. Traduction Nouvelle faite sur le Texte Arabe par M. Kasimirski, etc. 
Paris; 1859. 24mo. 

Historise Musuimanre Turcorum, de Monumentis ipsorum exscriptae. Libri xviii. 

Opus Jo. Leunclavii, Amelburni Accessere Commentarii Duo, Libitinarius 

Index Osmanidarum. . . et Apologeticus alter, cum Onomastico Gemino et Indice 
Copioso. Francofurti: 1591. 4to. 

Annals of the Turkish Empire, from 1691 to 1669 of the Christian Era. By Naima. 
Translated from the Turkish by Charles Fraser. Vol. I. London; 1832. 4to. 

Histoire de la Turquie. Par Theophile Lavall^e. Paris: 1869. 2 vols. 24mo. 

Epistolse Quatuor; quamm duas de Moribus ac Institutis Turcarum agunt, duse sep- 
tem Asise Ecclesiarum et Constantinopoleos Notiliam continent. Authore Tho. 
Smith, etc. Oxonii; 1674. 32mo. 

A Residence at Constantinople, in the Tear 1827, with Notes to the Present Time. 
By Josiah Brewer, etc. New Haven: 1830. 12mo. 

Unguaram Orientalium Turcicas, Arabic®, Persic® Institutiones, seu Grammatica 
Turcica,. .. .cujus singulis Capitibus Praecepta Linguarum Arabic® et Persic® 

subjiciuntur Opera, typis, et sumptibus Francisci a Mesgnien Meninski, etc. 

Vienna; 1680. fob 
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Francisci a Mesgnien Meninski Institutiones Linj^se Turcicse, cum Eudimentis Par- 
ellelis Linguarura Arabicas et Persicse. Editio altera Methodo Linguam Turcicam 
suo Marte discendi aueta. Curante Adamo Francisco Kollar, etc. Vindobonse: 
, 1756. 2 vols. in one. sm. 4to. , , 

Elemens de la Grammaire Turke, a I’usage des Eleves de I’Ecole Royale et Sp4ciale 
des Langues Orientaleg Vicantes. Par P. Amedee Jaubert, etc. Paris; 1823. 
4to. 

Grammaire Turke ; precedee d’un Disconrs Pr41iminaire sur la Langue et la LittS- 
rature des Nations Orientates ; avec un Vocabulaire Volumineux. des Dialogues, 
un Recueil d’Extraits en Prose et en Vers.... Par Arthur Lumley Davids, etc. 
Traduite de r Anglais par Madame Sarah Davids, etc. London: 1836. 4to. 

A Reading Book of the Turkish Language, with a Grammar and Vocabulary, con- 
taining a Selection of Original Tales, literally translated and accompanied by 
Grammatical References. The Pronunciation of each Word given as now used 
in Constantinople. By William Burckhardt Barker, etc. London; 1854. 8vo. 
Contes Turcs en Langue Turque, extraits du Roman intitule Les Quarante Vizirs. 
Par feu M. Belletete. Paris; 1812. 4to. 

Notes, during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem. By 
Sir Frederick Henniker, etc. London : 1823. 8vo. 

Rambles in Egypt and Candia, with Details of the Military Power and Resources 
of those Countries, and Observations on the Government, Policy, and Commercial 
System of Mohammed A U. By C. Rochford Scott, etc. London; 1837. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

The American in Egypt, with Rambles through Arabia Petnea and the Holy Land, 
during the Years 1889 and 1840. By James Ewing Cooley. New York: 1842. 
8vo. 

A Journal of Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrie, and the Holy Land, during 1841-2. 

By David Millard. Rochester: 1843. 8vo. 

A Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1845-6. 

By Mrs. Romer, etc. London; 1846. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Boat and the Caravan, a Family Tour through Egypt and Syria. London : 
1847. 12mo. 

Travels in Egypt and Palestine. By J. Thoma.s, M.D. Philadelphia; 1853. 12mo. 
Ancient Egypt and Idumea. London. 32mo. 

Voyage d’Egypte et de Nuhic, par Freddric-Louis Norden. Nouvelle Edition, soig- 
neusement conferee sur I'Originale, avec des Notes, et des Additions tirees des 
Auteurs Anciens et Modernes, et des Geographes Arabes. Par L. LanglOs, etc. 
Paris: 1795-98. 2 vols. 4to and a vol. of plates. 

Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt; undertaken by order of the Old Government 
of Fiance; by C. S. Sonuini. etc. Translated from the French by Henry Hunter, 
1)D. London; 1799. 3 vols. 12mo. 

History of the British Expedition to Egj-pt ; to which is subjoined, a Sketch of the 
Present State of that Country and its Means of Defence, etc. By Robert Thomas 
Wilson, etc. London : 1803. 4to. 

Voyages dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte, pendant les Campagnes de Bonaparte. 
Par Vivant Denon et les Savants attaches a I’Expedition des Franjais. Loudon : 
1809. 2 vols. 4to. 

Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, and the Country beyond the Cataracts. By 
Thomas Legh, etc. London: 1816. 4to. 

Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, and Excavations, in Egypt and Nubia ; and of a Journey to the Coast of 
the Red Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of Jupi- 
ter Ammon. By G. Belzoni. London: 1821. 4to. 

Khartoum, and the Blue and White Niles. By George Melly. London: 1851. 2 
vols. 12rao. 

Village Life in Egypt, with Sketches of the Said. By Bayle St. John, etc. Lon- 
don; 1852. 2 vols. 12mo. 

600 Lieues sur le Nil, par Charles Didier. Paris; 1858. 18mo. 

The History of Egypt under the Ptolemies. By Samuel Sharpe. London; 1838. 
4to. 

The History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 
640. By Samuel Sharpe. London : 1846. 8vo. 
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Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs. By John Kenrick, A.M. New York; 1852. 
2 vols. 8 to. 

The Monamental History of Egypt, as recorded on the Ruins of her Temples, 
Palaces and Tombs. By William Osbum, etc. London: 1854. 2 vols. 8to. 

A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. Revised and abridged from his 
Larger Work, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, etc. New York: 1854. 2 vol 3 . 12mo. 

The Modem History and Condition of Egypt, its Climate, Diseases, and Capabili- 
ties ; exhibited in a Personal Narrative of Travels in that Country, with an Ac- 
count of the Proceedings of Mohammed Ali Pasha, from 1801 to 1843: inter- 
spersed with Illustrations of Scripture History, the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and 
the Progress of Civilization in the East. By William Holt Yates, M.D., etc. 
London : 1 843. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Letters on Egypt, with a Parallel between the Manners of its Ancient and Modem 
Inhabitants, the Present State, the Commerce, the Agriculture, and Government 
of that Country ; and an Account of the Descent of St. Lewis at Damietta : ex- 
tracted from Joiuville, and Arabian Authors. By M. Savary, etc. London: 1186. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, written in 
Egypt during the Years 1833-34 and -36. Partly from Notes made during a 
Former Visit to that Country in the Years 1825-28. By Edward William Lane, 
etc. London : 1 846. 3 vols. in one. 24mo. 

The Englishwoman in Egypt : letters from Cairo, written during a Residence there 
in 1842, 3, and 4, with E. W. Lane, etc. By his Sister. London : 1851-53. 2 
vols. 24mo. 

The same. Second Series. London : 1846. 24mo. (bound with the preceding.) 

Les Nuits du Caire. Par Charles Didier. Paris: 1860. 24rao. 

Egypt and the Great Suez CanaL A Narrative of Travels. By J. Barthdlemy 
Saint-Hilaire, etc. London: 1857. 8vo. 

Laurentii Pignorii Patavini Mensa Isiaca .... accessit ejusdem Authoris de Magna 
Deum Matre Discursus .... necnoa Jacobi Philippi Tomasini Manus /F.n ea, et 
de Vita Rebusqne Pignorii Disscrtatio. Amstelodami : 1669. sm. 4to. 

Aegyptiaca: or Observations on Certain Antiquities of Egypt. In Two Parts. 
Part I. The History of Pompey’s Pillar, elucidated. Part IL Abdollatifs Ac- 
count of the Antiquities of Egypt, written in Arabic, A, D. 1203. Translated 
into English, and illustrated with Notes. By J. White, D.D., etc. Part I. Ox- 
ford: 1801. 4to. 

Memoranda, illustrative of the Tombs and Sepulchal Decorations of the Egyptians ; 
with a Key to the Egyptian Tomb now exhibiting in Piccadilly. Also, Remarks 
os Mummies, pod Observations on the Process of Embalming. London: 1822. 
l6mo. 

A Histoiy of Egyptian Mummies, and an Account of the Worship and Embalming 
of the Sacred Animals by the Egyptians ; with Remarks on the Funeral Ceremo- 
nies of Different Nations. . . .By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, etc. London : 1834. 
4 to. 

The Pyramids of Gizeh, from Actual Survey and Admeasurement, by J. E. Perring, 
Civil Engineer: illustrated by Notes and References to the several Plans, with 
Sketches taken on the Spot, by E, J. Andrews, Esq. Parts i, ii, iii, in one vol- 
ume. London: 1839-42. mammoth folio. 

Joannis Pierii Valeriani Bellunensis Hieroglyphics, sen de Sacris jEgyptiorum aha- 
rumque Gentium Uteris Commentarii : Lugduni: 1610. fol. 

Pro Sacerdotum Barbis, ad Clarissimum Cardinalem Hippolytum Medicem Decla- 

matio. Authore Joanne Pierio Valeriano Ballunensi accesserunt Varia Poe- 

mata Lugduni: 1610. fol. 

Hieroglyphicorum Collectanea, ex Veteribus et Neotericis descripta. In Sex Libros 
. . . .et nunc primum Joannis Pierii Valeriani, et Eruditi Anonymi Sexaginta Hie- 
roglyphicorum Libris addita. Lugduni: 1610. fol. (the above three works bound 
together.) 

An Account of the Rosetta Stone, in Three Languages, which was brought to Eng- 
land in the Year 1802. By Rev. Matthew Raper. (Including a letter from Gen. 
H. Turner, a translation of the Greek text by Stephen Weston, and a Latin Ver- 
WO of the Trilinguar Stone, together with Illustrations of the Inscription, by 
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Christ. Gottlob Heyne, etc. ; and remarks on the inscription by Taylor Combe : 
from the Archasologia, or Journal of the Antiquarian Society.) London : 1807. 
4to. 

Frid, Aug. GaiL Spohn, etc. de Lingua et Literis Veterum .lEgyptiorum cum Per- 
multis Tabulis Lithographicis, Literas ./Egyptiorum turn Vulgari turn Sacerdotal! 
Ratione Scriptas esplicantibus, atque luterpretationem Rosettanae aliarnmqne 
Inscriptionum et aliquot Voluminum Papyraceorum in Sepulcris repertorum ex- 

hibentibus. Accedunt Grammatica atque Glossarium .lEgyptiacum. Edidit 

Gustavus Seytfarth, etc. Lipsire: 1825-31. 2 vols. 4to. 

Prdcis du Systeme Hieroglypbique des Anciens Egyptiens, ou Recherches sur les 

Elemens Premiers de cette Ecriture Sacrde Par M. Champollion le Jeune. 

Seconde Edition, revue par I’Auteur. et augmentee de la Lettre 4 M. Dacier 

Paris; 1828. 8vo. and volume of plates. 1827. 8vo. 

Examen Critique des Principaux Groupes Hieroglyphiques, par A. Thilorier. Paris : 
1832. 4to. 

Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By Samuel Sharpe. Lon- 
don: 1837. 4to. 

Essay on the Hieroglyphic System of M. Champollion Jun., and on the Advantages 
which it offers to Sacred Criticism. By J. G. H. Greppo, etc. Translated from 
the French by Isaac Stuart, with Notes and Hlustrationa Second Edition. New 
York: 1842. 8vo. 

Otia jEgyptiaca Discourses on Egyptian Archaeology and Hieroglyphical Discover- 
ies. By George R. Gliddon. Loudon ; 1849. 8vo. 

A mummy skull, from the catacombs of Sakkara. 

Three ancient Egyptian searabaei. 

The New Testament in Coptic and Arabic (the two versions in parallel columns on 
each page). Parti. The Gospels. 1847. Part II. Acts — Revelation. 1862. 
London. 2 vols. fob 

Travels to discover the Sources of the Nile, in the Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 
1772, and 1773. By James Bruce, etc. Edinburgh: 1805. 7 vols. 16mo. and 
Vol. 8, plates and maps. 4to. 

Travels in Nubia; by the late John Lewis Burckhardt. London; 1819. 4to. 

Inscriptiones Nubienses. Commentatio lecta in Conventu Academim Archteologiae 
A. D. vi KaL Aug. mdcccxx a B. G. Niebuhrio, etc. Romse : 1 820. 4to. 

Nubia and Abyssinia: comprehending their Civil History, Antiquities. . . .etc. By 
the Right Rev, JI. Russeli, etc. Edinburgh. 24mo. 

Histoire du Christianisme d’Ethiopie, et d’Armdnie; par Monsieur Maturin Veyssiere 
Lacrose, etc. LaHaie: 1739. 18mo. 

The Highlands of Ethiopia. By Maj. W. Cornwallis Harris, etc. London : 1844. 
3 vols. 12 mo. 

A Voyage to Abyssinia, by Father Jerome Lobo, etc., containing the History of that 
Country, continued down to the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century : with Fifteen 

Dissertations on Various Subjects, relative to the Antiquities, Government .of 

Abyssinia. By M. le Grand. Translated from the French by Samuel Johnson, 

LL.D. To which are added various other tracts, by the same author London : 

1789. 8vo. 

A Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels into the Interior of that Country, executed un- 
der the orders of the British Government, in the years 1809 and 1810; in which 
are included, an Account of the Portuguese Settlements on the East Coast of Africa, 

a Concise Narrative of Late Events in Arabia Felix ; and some Particulars 

respecting the Aboriginal African Tribes, extending from Mosambique to the Bor- 
ders of Egypt ; together with Vocabularies of their respective Languages By 

Henry Salt. etc. London : 1814. 4to. 

Journals of the Eev. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, eta, detailing their Proceedings in 
the Kingdom of Shoa, and Journeys in other Parts of Abyssinia, in the Years 
1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. To which is prefixed, a Geographical Memoir of 

Abyssinia and South-eastern Africa, by James McQueen, Esq London: 1843. 

8vo. 

Journal of Three Years’ Resic', :..’i‘ in .M i-'ii-ia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, etc. 
Preceded by an Introduction ■ I .i.'r.iph:.. .' .i-i.i I on Abyssinia, translated 

from the French by Rev. Sereno D. Clark. Accompanied with a Biographical 
Sketch of Bishop Gobat, by Robert Baird, D.D. New York : 1850. 12mo. 
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Life in Abyssinia; being ITotes collected during three Tears’ Residence and Travels 
in that Country. By Mansfield Parkyns. New York: 1854. 2 vols. 12noo. 

Dictionary of the Araharic Language. In Two Parts. Amharic and English, and 
English and Amharic. By the Rev. Charles William Isenberg, etc. London: 1841. 
4to. 

Grammar of the Amharic Language. By the Rev. Charles William Isenberg, etc. 
London: 1842. roy. 8vo. 

Life with the Zulus of Natal, Sooth Africa. By O. H. Mason, etc. Ijondon : 1855. 
16mo. 

Travels in Southern Africa, in the Tears 1803, 1804, 1806, and 1806. By Henry 
Lichtenstein, etc. Translated from the Original German, by Anne Plumptre. 
London: 1812-15. 2 vols. 4to. 

Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa; including a Sketch of Sixteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Loanda on the West Coast, thence across the Continent, down tlie River 
Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. By David Livingstone, etc. New York: 1868. 
8vo. 

Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, with a Statistical Account of that 
Kingdom, and Geographical Notices of other Parts of the Interior of Africa. By 
T. Edwarej Bowdich, etc. London; 1819. 4to. 

Narrative of an Expedition to Explore the River Zaire, usually called the Congo, 
in South Africa, in 1816, under the direction of Captain J. iL Tuckey, etc. To 
which is added the Journal of Professor Smith: London 1818. 4to. 

A New and Accurate Description of the Const of Guinea, divided into the Gold, the 

Stone, and the Ivory Coasts Written originally in Dutch by William Bosman, 

etc. London; 1705. 16mo. 

The Journal of a Mission to the Interior of Africa, in the Year 1805. By Mungo 
Park. Together with other Documents, OfScial and Private, relating to the same 
Mission. To which is prefixed an Account of the Life of Mr. Park. London : 
1815. 4to. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Africa, by the late John Leyden, 
M.D. Enlarged, and completed to the Present Time, with Illustrations of its Geo- 
graphy and Natural History, as well as of the Moral and Social Condition of its 
Inhabitants. By Hugh Murray, etc. Edinburgh: 1817. 2 vols. 8vo. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, Territories in the Interior of Africa, by El 
Hage Abd Salan Shabeeny; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. To which is 
added. Letters Descriptive of Travels through W est and South Barbary, and across 
the Mountains of Atl^; also Fragments. . . .By James Grey Jackson, etc. Lon- 
don : 1820. 8vo. 

A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Yoruba Language, compiled by the Rev. Samuel 
Crowther, etc. Together with Introductory Remarks, by 0. E. Vidal, etc. Lon- 
don: 1852. 8vo. 

Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, in the Tears 
1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major Denham, F.R.S., Captain Clapperton, and the late 
Doctor Oudney 'Hiird Edition. London: 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 

An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, through the hitherto TJnde- 
scribed Countries of the Great Namaquas, Boschmans, and Hill Damaras .... 
conducted by Sir James Edward Alexander, etc. London: 1838. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaenscbe Gewesten van Egypten, Barbaryen, 

vertoont in de Benamingen, Grenspalen Met Lantkaerten Door Dr. O. 

Dapper Amsterdam: 1668. 4fo. 

Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Eylander : als Madagaskar, of Sant 
Laurens. .. .vertoont in de Benamingen, Gelegentheit, Steden. . . .Door Dr. O. 
Dapper. Amsterdam : 1668. 4to. (Imund with the preceding.) 

Travels, or Observations, relating to several Parts of Barbary and the Levant. 
Illustrated with Copperplates. By 'Thomas Shaw, etc. Edinburgh: 1808. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

An Acraunt of the Empire of Morocco, and the Districts of Suse and Tafilelt ; 

compiled from Miscellaneous Observations To which is added an Account of 

Shipwrecks on the Western Coast of Africa, and an Interesting Account of Tim- 
buctoo, the Great Emporium of Central Africa. By James Grey Jackson, etc. 
London; 1814. 4to. 
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Narrative of a Ten Years’ Residence in Tripoli in Africa: from the Original Corres- 
pondence in the Possession of the Family of the late Richard Tully, Esq., the 
British Consul, comprising Authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Reigning 
Bashaw, his Family, and other Persons of Distinction ; also an Account of the 
Domestic Manners of the Moors, Arabs, and Turks. London : 1817. 4to. 

Narrative of a Residence in Algiers ; comprising a Geographical and Historical Ac- 
count of the Regency; Biographical Sketches of tile Dey and his Ministers; 
Anecdotes of the Late War; Oteervations on the Relations of the Barbary States 
with the Christian Powers ; and the Necessity and Importance of their Complete 
Subjugation. By Signor Pananti. London: 1818. 4to. 

A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in the Years 1818, 19, and 20; accom- 
panied by Geographical Notices of Soudan, and of the Course of the Niger 

By Captain G. F. Lyon, etc. London: 1821. 4to. 

Adventures in the Libyan Desert, and the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By Bayle 
St.John. New York: 1849. 12mo. 

The Pillars of Hercules; or, a Narrative of Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. 
By David Urquhart, eta New York: 1850. 2 vols. 24mo. 

Algeria : the Topography and History, Political, Social, and Natural, of French 

/Africa. By John Reynell Morell. London: 1854. 8vo. 

Etude sur la Conquete de I’Afrique par les Arabes, et Recherches sur les Tribus 
Berb^res qui out occupd le Maghreb Central. Par Henri Fournell. [Premiere 
Partie.] Paris: 1857. 4to. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, in Modem Greek, translated by S. C. Wilson. Malta: 
1831. 12mo. 

From Prof. Hermann Brockhaiis, of Leipzig. 

Analyse des 6ten Buches von Somadeva’s Mahrcbensammlung, von Hermann Brock- 
haus [pp. 101-162 of Berichte der phiL-hist. Cl. d. Kbn. Sachs. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, I860]. 8vo. 

Die Lieder des Hafis. . . .herausgegeben von Hermann Brockhaus. iii, 1, 2. Leip- 
zig: 1860. roy. 8vo. 

From the China Branch of the Royal Aeiatie Society. 

Transactions of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Parts i, ii, iii, v, vi. 
Hongkong: 1848-59. 8vo. 

From the Cammieaioner of Patente. 

Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1859. Agriculture. Wash- 
ington : 1860. 8vo. 

From Mr. George L. Pitaon, of New York. 

Adventures and Observations on the North Coast of Africa; or, the Cresent and the 
French Crusaders. By G. L. Ditson, eta New York: 1860. 12mu. 

From M. Garcin de Taaay, of Paria, 

Description des Monuments de Dehli en 1852, d’apres le Texte Hindoustani de 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan, par M. Garcin de Tassy, etc. [Extrait du Journal Asiat- 
ique.] Paris : 1861. 8vo. 

From the German Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. xiv. 3,4; xv. 1. Leip- 
zig: 1860. 8 VO. 

Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. Band ii. Leipzig. 8vo. 

No. 1. Hermae Pastor. Aethiopice primum edidit et Aethiopica Latine vertit 
Antonius d’Abbadie. 1860. 

No. 2. Die Gathas des Zarathustra. Herausgegeben, ubersetzt und erlautert von 
Dr. Martin Haug. Zweite Abtheilung. 1860. 

From hr. L. H. Gvlick, of Ponape. 

Notes on the Grammar of the Ponape Dialect. By L. H. Qulick, M.D. Honolulu: 
1855. 12mo. 
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From Messrs. Hale, Morton, and Jones, of Philadelphia. 

Report of the Committee appointed by the Philomnthean Society of the TTnirersity 
of Pennsylvania to translate the Inscription on the Rosetta Stone. [By Charles 
R. Hale, S. Huntington Jones, and Henry Morton.] Second Edition. Philadel- 
phia; 1859. sm. 4to. lithographed, -with illuminated borders and decorations, and 
numerous illustrations, printed in colors. 

From Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, of Hursley, England. 

Papers Relative to the Colonization, Commerce, Physical Geography, etc., etc., of 
the Himalaya Mountains and Nepal, by B. II. Hodgson, etc. Calcutta: 1857. 8vo. 

Essays on the aboriginal tribes of India, by B. H. Hodgson, extracted from various 
volumes of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; viz. Aborigines of 
Southern India. — Aborigines of the South. — Aborigines of the Nilgiris. — Aborigi- 
nes of the Eastern Ghats. — Aborigines of the Nilgiris, with Remarks on their 
AtEnities. — On the Aborigines of the Eastern Frontier. — Aborigines of the North 
East Frontier. — On the Indo-Chinese Borderers. — On the Mongolian AfiBnities of 
the Caucasians. — Route from Kathmandu, the Capital of Nepal, to Darjeling in 
Sikim, interspersed with Remarks on the People and Country. — Memorandum 
relative to the Seven C6.sis of N6p41. — On the Ch5pAng and Kusunda Tribes of 
N6p51. — Sifin and Horsok Vocabularies, with another Special Exposition in the 
Wide Range of Mongolian Affinities, and Remarks on the Lingual and Physical 
Characteristics of the Family. — Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of 
the Broken Tribes of N5pal. — Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages 
(Dialects) of the Celebrated People called Kirantis, now occupying the Eastern- 
most Province of the Kingdom of NepAl.... — Vayu Vocabulary. — Vdyu Gram- 
mar. — Bahing Vocabulary. — Bahing Grammar. — On the Vayu Tribe of the Central 
HimHaya. — On the Kiranti Tribe of the Central Himalaya. [With numerous 
manuscript corrections, additions, and remarks, by the Author.] 

From Prof, O, A. Holmboe, of Christiania, Norway. 

Traces de Buddhisme en Norv6ge avant I’lntroduction du Christianisme, par M. C. 
A. Holmboe, etc. Paris: 1857. 8vo. 

Four essays, by C. A. Holmboe, on philological and archteological subjects, viz : Om 
Prseget paa Nogle i Norden fundne Guldmynter og Quldbracteater fra Oldtiden. — 
Asaland og Vanaland. — Forsvar for den Maade, hvorpaa de Garale Overstettelser 
gjengive Ordet — Om Betydningen af Ordet Saraph i det Gamle Testa- 

mente. (Extracts from Videnskabs-Selskabets Forhandlinger for 1868 and 1859.) 

From the University of Kiel. 

Chronik der Universitat zu Kiel, 1864-68. Kiel: 1855-59. 4to. 

Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel, ans dem Jabre 1859. Kiel : I860. 4to. 

From Dr. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende Sprachforschung, etc. ix. 6, 6; x. 1-3. Berlin: 
1860-61. 8vo. 

Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung, etc. ii. 3, 4. Berlin; 1860-61. 8vo. 

From M. Leon de Bosny, of Paris. 

Revue Orientale et Am5ricaine, publi5e par Leon de Bosny. Tome Troisidme. 

Paris: 1860. 8vo. 

The same. No. 27, for Dec. 1860. Paris. 8vo. 

Four articles, by KLeonde Rosny,on oriental subjects, viz; Le Livre de la Recom- 
pense des Bienfaits Secrets, traduit sur le Texte Chinois. — Sur nne Nouvelle 
Carte du Royaume de Siam, dressee sous la Direction de Msr Pallegoix. — 
L’Orient.— Le Poeme de Job et le Scepticisme Semitique. (Extracts from the 
Journal Asiatique, etc.) 

From Rev. D. W. Marsh, of Mosul. 

A small Assyrian tablet, in burnt clay, impressed with cuneiform characters, and 
with three heads : about 2f by 1|- inches. 

From Rev. H. M. Morgan, of Antioch. 

A photographic view of the Phoenician ruins of Ruad, on the coast of Syria. 
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Fr&iH Mr. John, Mvir. of Fdinburg. 

Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and Progress of the Religion and Institutions 

of India By J. Muir, etc. Part First The Mythical and Legendary Accounts 

of Caste. 1858. — Part Second. Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and 
their Affinity with the Western Branches of the Arian Race. 1860. — Part Third. 
The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of Later Indian Writers, in regard 
to their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. 1861. London. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Index to Mr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Parts First and Second. Compiled by G. B. 
London ; 1861. 8vo. 

From the North- (Jhino Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, i. 3 ; ii. 1. Shang- 
hai : 1869. 8vo. 

From the Oriental Society of France. 

Revue de I’Orient. Juillet, I860. 8vo. 

From M. Paic. 

Pasigraphie mittels Arabischei Zahlaeichen. Ein V ersuch von Moses Paie. Sem- 
lin: 1869. 8vo. 

From Rev. Justin Perkins, I).J)., of Orumiah. 

A Manuscript Vocabulary of the Modem Syriac Language, sm. 4to. 

From Miss Mary P. Pickering, of Salem. 

Linguarum Puodecim Characteribus Dififerentium Alphabetum Introdnctio, ac Le- 
gend! Modus longe Facihmus. Guiliehni Postelli Barentonii DUigentia. Pari- 

sUs: 1538. sm. 4to. 

From Dr. A. 't. Pratt, of Aleppo. 

Four Saracenic Arrows, from the castle at Aleppo. 

From M. Reinavd, of Paris. 

Notice sur Mahomet, par M. Remaud, etc. Extrait de la NouveUe Biographic 
06n4rale. .. .avee quelques Additions. Paris: I860. 8vo. 

From Prof. F. Robinson, JJ.F., of Nevi York. 

A manuscript collection of treatises on religions subjects, iu Modem Syriac ; without 
title or date, and incomplete, sm. 4to. 

From the Royal Asiatic Somety of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, xvii. 2 ; xviii. 
X. London: 1860. 8vo. 

From kee. JO. 0. Scudder, of Boston. 

Manuscripts of the late Rev. H. R. Hoisington, viz : 

Text and translation of the Siva-pirakasam, a Tamil philosophical work (pub- 
lished in Jonm. Am. Or. Soc., Vol. iv). fol. 

Treatise on Hindu boroscopy (iucumplete), and text and translation (incomplete) 
of Yokapadul, a Tamil poenr on the conjunctions of planets at the birth of a 
child, fol. 

Translation of the Ejrakasiutam.-iui. a Tamil work on astrology (incomplete), 
4to and foL 

A Comparative Grammar of the Hebrew Language, for the use of Classical and 
Philological Students. By John William Donaldson, D.D., etc, London:' 1853. 
12mo. 

Synoisis of a Grammar of the Karen Language, embracing both Dialects, Sgau and 
Pglio or Sho. By F. Masoo. Tavoy : 1846. 4to. 

From Rev. €. It. Seropyan, of Constantinople. * 

Bsquisse de I’Histoire de I’Ann^nie, Coup d’Oeil sur I’Armenie Ancienne, et sur son 
Etat Actnel, par G. V. Chahnazarian. Paris: 1866. 8vo. 

Histoire des Gnerres et des Conqu5tes des Arabes en Arm5nie, par I’Eminent 6h5- 
vond, Vardabed Arroenien, Ecrivain du huiiidme Si5cle, traduitepar G. V. Chah- 
nazarian, et enrichie de note* uorobreuses. Paris; 1866. 8vo. 
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Prom the Smithsonian Institution. 

Smithsonian CoDtributioDs to Knowledge. Vols. xi,»L Washington: 1869-61. 4to. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections: Catalogue of the Described Diptera of 
Worth America, by E. Osten Sacken. — Directions for Collecting, Preserving, and 
Transporting Specimens of Watural History. — Catalogue of Publications of Socie- 
ties and of other Periodical Works in the library of the Smiftsonian Institution, 
July 1, 1858. Foreign Works. — Catalogue of the Des4S|M.^,Le{»doptera of 
North America, by John G. Morris. Washington: 1868-60.' Wfe. 

From the Society for American and Oriental Ethnography, of Paris. 

Comptes-Bendus de la Sod^te d’Ethnographie Am6ricaine et Orientale. . • .pnbliAl 
par le Secretaire Perpetuel. Tome Premier. Paris : 1860. 8to. 

Annuaire Oriental et Amiricain, publie avec le Concours et sous les Auspices de la 
Societe d’Ethn<^raphie Americaine et Orientale, par Leon de Bosny, etc. Paris: 
1860. 12mo. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 

Bulletin de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St, Petersbourg. i, iL 1-3. St. Pe- 
tersbuig: 1860. 4to. 

Memoires de I’Academie Imperials des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. i, ii, iiL 1. St. 
Petersburg: 1869-60. 4to. 

ITeber die Ueberreste der Altbabylonischen literatur in Arabischen Uebersetzungen. 
Yon D. Chwolsohn, etc. St. Petersburg: 1859. 4to. 

From the Family of the late Prof. W, W. Turner, of Washington. 

Two manuscript books, containing collections for studies on the Phoenician Inscription 
of Sidon, by Prof W. W. Tomer; being, the one a comparative table of the 
characters in fac simile ; the other, a comparative view of the transcriptions and 
translations of the scholars who have treated of the inscription. Also, criticisms 
on the different works which have appeared npon the snbject (incomplete. — See 
Joom. Am. Or. Soc., vii 66, 66). 

From Dr. G. A. Van Dyck, of Beirut. 

The New Testament in Arabie, being the version of Dr. Eli Smith, completed and 
published by Dr. Van Dyck. Beirat: 1860. 8vo. 

The same. Beirut: 1860. 16mo. 

From the Imperial-Royal Geographical Society, of Vienna. 

Mittheilongen der Kmserlich-koniglkdien Geographischen GeseUsdiait. iii 3. Wimi : 
1869. 8vo. 

From Rev. Edsoard Wehb, of DindigaL 

Tamil manuscript of the Sethu-Pnriina, on 213 stripe of palm-leaf 
From Messrs. IPifftants and Norgate, of London. 

The Elements of the Yedantic PhUosopby, translated &om the Tamil, Thomas 
Fonlkes,etc Madras: 1860. Svo. 

From Dr. S. Wells WUliams, of Canton. 

The treaty of 1860 between the United States and China, in Chinese. 8to rize. 

A Chinese map of the city of Hang-chow. 

From Rev. W. F. Williams, of Mosul. 

An Egyptian scarabeeus, found in Assyria. 

A ffgme, cast in bronze, of the Assyrian goddess Astarte, found in a quarry near 
Mosul. About 2^ inches h^: the head and body broken apart by a recent 
ffacinre. 

From Dr, A. B. Wright, of Orumiah. 

The Randhat as-Saf4, a history of Persia, in Persian. Teheran : A, H. 1210-72 
(A. D. 1863-56^ 3 vols. in 1. foL lithogr^hed. 

The Shah-Nameh. An Heroic Poem, containing the History of Persia from Kioo- 
murstoTesdejird; thatis,1849. [in Persian.] Shiraz : A. H. 1246 (A. D. 1830). 
fob lithographed. 



PROCEEDINGS. 


New York, October 16th and 17th, 1861. 


Thk regular Autumn Meeting of the American Oriental Society was 
convened in New York, on Wednesday, October 16th, 1861, at the Coun- 
cil-Room of the University of the City of New York. The Society was 
called to order by the President soon after 3 o’clock, p. m. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, the Directors an- 
nounced that they had appointed the Committee of Arrangemenfs, with 
the addition of the Corresponding Secretary, a Business Committee for 
the meeting. Also, that they had accepted with thanks, on behalf of 
the Society, an invitation from Rev. William Adams, D.D., to hold the 
evening session at his house, commencing at half past seven o’clock. 

It was further announced that 

Rev. Stephen Bush, Cohoes, N. Y., 

Rev. William Clark, Newbuiyport, Mass., and 
Mr. Russell Sturgis, London, 

had signified their acceptance of election, and become Corporate Mem- 
bers of the Society, since its last meeting; and that the gentleman last 
named, Mr. Sturgis, had made himself a Life Member. 

The ■ election of new members being next in' order, all those persons 
recommended by the Directors were balloted upon, and chosen without 
dissent. As Corresponding Members, were elected 

Dr. A. 6. Paspati, Constantinople, and 
Rev. E. W. Syle, Shanghai, China. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Prof. Whitney of New Haven, laid on 
the table the correspondence of the last half year, and read such parts of 
it as were of a nature to interest the meeting. He had receiv^ from 
England the announcement of a prize offered through the Royal Asiatic 
Society for the best History and Exposition of the Vedanta System of 
Hindu Philosophy, to be written in English, French, or German, and 
handed in before October 1st, 1864; the prize is of £300, and is to be 
awarded by Professors Lassen of Bonn, Regnier of Paris, and Goldstucker 
of London. The requirements are : 1. A historical sketch of the origin 
and early development of the Yedantic doctrines ; 2. a dissertation on 
the text-book of the system, the Brahma-sfitras ; 3. a literal translation 
of this work, and of ^ankara’s commentary upon it, to be accompanied 
by the original text of the shtras ; 4. an explanation of the principal 
variations in doctrine exhibited by Yedantic writers posterior to ^ankara. 

A letter from Rev. Homer B. Morgan, of Antioch, was read, announc- 
ing the despatch to the Society of the inscription-stone from Daphne, of 
which the inscription had been transcribed and translated in Vol. vi of 

VOL. VII. A 
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the Society’s Journal. The Secretary added that this interesting monu- 
ment had come safely to hand, and would be made the subject of an ad- 
ditional communication at the present meeting. 

Farther was read a letter from Rev. Edward Webb, of Dindigal, South 
India — dated Madras, June 27, 1861 — accompanying an essay on the 
Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages, which was itself later 
presented to the meeting. 

Communications were now called for, and the following were presented : 

1. On the Greek Inscription-Stone from Daphne, by Prof. James Had- 
ley, of Yale College. 

Prof. Hadley first briefly recapitulated the circumstances attending the discovery 
of the stone by Mr. Morgan, and his sending to this country the copies of its inscrip- 
tion which bad been made the foundation of bis own version and translation of it, 
published in the Society's Journal (vol. vi, pp. 550-65). He farther stated the cir- 
cumstances which gave it a special interest — such as its extent, its well ascertained 
diite of 189 B. C., the distinction of the Syrian king, Aniiochus the Great, to whose 
time it belongs, and, above all, its connection with the long-celelarated temples 
and worship of Apollo and Artemis at Daphne ; respecting these he entered 
into some illustrative details. He then went on to describe the stone, as it now 
stands in the Society’s Cabinet at New Haven, and to give the results of a personal 
examination of it. It is irregularly broken off at the top, and there is nothing to 
forbid the conjecture, already expressed, that one or more lines have been lost in 
this way. The edges of the slab have also been a little broken, especially on the 
left, causing the disappearance of sundry letters. The characters are somewhat 
irregular in form and size, and still more in interval from each other, so that the 
successive lines, which have all the same length upon the stone, are very unequal 
in the printed copy. They are, besides, so lightly traced as to have been very 
easily obliterated, and from this circumstance arises the chief difficulty in making 
out the inscription. In one or two places, where a number of letters are gone, the 
surface of the stone is smooth, with scarcely any appearance of depression : one 
might almost think that the passing of a sponge over them had wiped them out. 

Prof Hadley also spoke of three conjectural readings proposed by the distin- 
guished archseologist, G. F. Schdraann, of Greifswald, who has reproduced the 
inscription, from the Society’s Journal, in the German periodical Philologus, Vol. 
xvii (I860), p. 344 etc. These are: 1. vusv for HMIN in line 20; 2. Aa^riuuv for 
AAITTQN in line 22; 3. swrolou (as subject of toveu 1.20) for 2TNTA- 

SON in line 31. In supporting his first and third changes, Sebomann represents the 
king Antiochus as speaking in this document to the members of the city-council, and 

saying : “ it shall be your care to instal ” the person designated as high priest ; 

while he accounts for the enormous intervening parenthesis of eleven lines as the 
peculiarity of a cumbrous and long-winded court-style. An inspection of the stone 
shows, however, beyond ail reasonable doubt, that the forms HMIN and 2TN- 
TASON were correctly given in Mr. Morgan’s copy. As regards the second change, 
Ao^wu'uv for AAITTQN, the letters given in the copy as ITT are very obscure ; 
and, though it does not seem possible to bring the traces on the stone into any con- 
nection with the ^NAI which Schdmann would recognize in them, yet this is perhaps 
hardly sufficient to justify the rejection of a reading which is so strongly recommended 
by its fitness for the place. 

The painstaking and accuracy with which Mr. Morgan’s copies had been executed 
were referred to as deserving of high commendation : it bad not been found possible, 
upon a study of the monument itself to emend in a single point the readings which 
ttey had furnished or suggested. 

2. Evidences of the Scythian Affinities of the Dravidian Languages, 
condensed from Rev. R. Caldwell’s Comparative Dravidian Grammar, by 
Rev. Edward Webb, of Dindigal, S. India.* 


SeetheSociety’s Journal, Vol. vii ( 18 62 ), where this article is to be printed infuU. 
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The letter of Mr. Webb, by which this paper was accompanied, stated that he 
had been led by strictures made by the Corresponding Secretary, in a private com- 
munication to himself, on Mr. Caldwell’s work, to give a renewed examination to 
the latter’s arguments for the Scythian relation.ship of the Southern Indian lan- 
guages, and that his faith in them had thereby been increased ; while he had also been 
impressed with the opinion that their force was much dimini-hed by their being 
scattered at large through Mr. Caldwell’s volume, and that, were they presented in 
combination, their weight would be more clearly appreciated and more universally 
acknowledged. He had accordingly collected, combined, and condensed them, add- 
ing a few remarks and suggestions from other sources, in confirmation of the author’s 
views. His article, after some introductory matter, treated of the Scythian affinity 
of the languages in question under the following heads : 1. history of the Dravidian 
people; 2. absence of physiological evidence to the contrary ; 3. evidence derived 
from religious us,ages; 4. evidence furnished by the Behistun tablets ; 6, evidence 
from grammatical analysis, as furnished by a consideration of a. the phonetic laws ; 
b. roots ; c. nouns ; d. numerals ; e. pronouns ; and /. verbs ; 6. evidence from glos- 
sarial affinities. 

The paper was read by the Correspon<ling Secretary, who accompanied it with 
remarks upon the subjects discussed, and criticisms of the arguments presented, 

3. A Chart of Chinese Ethics, with a Translation, and Remarks on the 
Ethical Philosophy of the Chinese, by Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., of 
Ningpo, China. 

The general character of the chart, which was exhibited to the meeting, w.as ex- 
plained by Dr. Martin : it laid no claim to originality, but was a successful and 
popular epitome and systematization of the national scheme of ethics. He then ex- 
plained its arrangement and cotitents. It consists of four parts: 1. An epitome 
of the Ta hio. the first and most esteemed of the Confucian classics. Tliis exhibits, 
in parallel columns, the rule of virtue and the art of government, the latter founded 
on the former, and the whole denominated the “ Great Study,” as the name signi- 
fies. The very title of this treatise has done much to give a preponderance to ethi- 
cal studies in China, and tlie tract itself has imparted a moral tone to the spirit of 
the empire, exerting, through more than twenty centuries, an influence as beneficent 
as it has been powerful. — 2. A chart of the heart. This places in contrast the traits 
of the virtuous and the vicious character, the dispositions from which they proceed 
being denominated Taou-sing and Jin-sivg, the ‘wisdom-heart’ and the 'human 
heart.’ The goodness of human nature is a prime article in the Chinese creed, but 
experience, opposed to theory, has led them to put “human ” as the antithesis to 
“wisdom and virtue;” and, in drawing a genealogical tree of the vices, the human 
heart is placed at the root. This inconsistency they reconcile by a hypothesis .simi- 
lar to the Platonic account of the origin of evil. — 3. A chart of moral excellence. 
In this, the virtues are grouped in five families, under the heads of benevolence, 
justice, wisdom, good-faith, and politeness. This was shown to be more complete 
and Christian like than the Greek and Roman classification under their four cardi- 
nals. — 4. A chart of the vices, the counterpart of the foregoing, and intended as an 
aid in self-examination. The thorny path of self knowledge exhibits even in China 
here and there a traveller, but the religious sentiments of the Chinese are too feeble 
to make the study of the heart, and the practice of virtue, a familiar duty. — The 
work is valuable as a projection of the national mind : and, while it betrays a want 
of analytical power, and a very elementary stage in mental science, it gives unmis- 
takable evidence of a high state of civilization. The cliart treated of was present- 
ed to the Society’s Library by Dr. Martin, along with its translation. 

At the conclusion of the reading of this paper, the afternoon session 
of the meeting was, as before arranged, adjourned. 


At the evening meeting, held at the residence of Rev. Dr. Adams, the 
presentation of communications was resumed. 
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4. A Brahman’s Sermon, with Remarks on the Popular Religion and 
Worship of the Hindus, by Rev. Nathan Brown, D.D., of New York, 
formerly Missionary in Assam. 

Dr. Brown began with a summaiy exposition of the popnlar religion of India, as 
distinguished from the abstruse metaphysical systems of the Hindu religious books. 
Its fundamental ideas are clear and simple. The universe consists of matter and 
spirit : the latter is God, the former the body or dress in which be is clothed. All 
mind is Deity : as fire may be separated and become a thousand fires, which are 
still all the same fire, so the original Mind is divided into millions of minds, yet all 
are parts of the same whole. Minds pass from one body into another, and thus go 
on through an almost endless round of transmigration, before they are again ab- 
sorbed into the Deity. Two antagonistic principles are observed in constant operation 
— the principle of increase and preservation, and the principle of destruction ; these 
opposing powers are Vishnu, the Preserver, and Shiva, the Destroyer. Preaching, 
of course, bears no such part in the Hindu religious services and worship as in 
ours, yet it was out unusual, at religious festivals, for learned Brahmans to harangue 
the assembled crowds of their countrymen on matters of religion. Their man- 
ner was very quiet, their posture a sitting one, their style of delivery a cadenced 
monotone, and all gestures were eschewed: anything different from this was thought 
unsuited to the dignity and sacredness of the theme. Dr. Brown read in full such 
a harangue as is thus given : a great part of it had been taken down connectedly, 
as the report of a single actual address : but he had somewhat enlarged and com- 
pleted it by adding a few other of the commonplaces of these discourses. It be- 
gan with a lament over the degeneracy of modem times as compared with ancient, 
and the resulting judgments brought upon the country — ^in part, the domination of 
foreigners, and &e intrusion of foreign teachers. The staple of the discourse con- 
sisted thenceforward in denunemtions of the missionaries, and artful and ingenious 
appeals to the prejudices of the auditors against them and their doctrine. Dr. Brown 
was himself specially denounced, and threatened with mbfortune, for having in his 
profane possession a sdlagrdma, or sacred stone, such as is revered by the Brahmans 
as a direct incamatioo of Vishnu. The stone referred to was passed around for the 
inspection of the members present. It was of a rounded shape, rather larger than 
the fist, of a very dark green color, and open on one side into a hollow within, 
which showed the interior cavity of some fossil shell, apparently an ammonite. 

6. On Recent Explorations in the Lake Country of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, by Mr, Daniel C. Gilman, of Yale College. 

In this paper, Mr. Gilman gave a sketch of the history of opinion and of discov- 
ery with ref»eDce to the lake or lakes occupying a part of the eastern interior of 
Affica, between die equator and about 12° S. latitude. It bad been from ancient 
times a prevailing opinion that the Nile had its rise in a vast lake, and the Portu- 
guese, since their occupation of the Zanzibar coast, bad told of a lake in the interior, 
which was also laid down on their maps, with uncertain position and limits. In 
1816, Mr. Cooley, of London, had carefully compared all the information obtained 
concerning this lake, and attempted to fix its position and relaticns. The question 
was stated anew by Petermann in 1858. The same year, the Mombas missionaries, 
Bebmann and Brhardt, sent home accounts which they believed correct of an im- 
mense inland sea, called Uniamezi or Ukerewe, very nearly as large as the Black 
and Caspian together. Ihese, with the accompanying map, were published in Peter- 
mann’s Geographisehe Mittbeilungen, not without a skeptical re-examination of their 
authorities, and a consequent change of place of the lake, with a reduction of it to 
less than half the stated dimensions. In 1856, Capts. Burton and Speke set out in 
search of this sea, and discovered in 1858 a lake Tanganyika, occupying part of the 
area claimed for it : they estimated it to extend 250 mites north and south, with a 
breadth of 20 miles, and regarded it as absorbing, without an outlet, the river- 
system of that part of the continent. In another part of the same expedition, 
Capt. Speke came upon the southern extremity of the lake Nyanza, 350 miles to 
the norueast, and 2000 feet higher, which he regarded as the source of the Nile. 
Various ezp^itions are now approatfeiag the region from different aides, and we 
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may hope soon to receive a full solution of the various questions raised about it. 
Sp^e has again set out inland from Zanzibar, for the exploration of the Nyanza : 
Petherick is ascending the Kile to meet him: Livingstone is on the southern edge 
of the region, and has explored one smalt lake, the source of a branch of the Shire, 
and separated from another lake — perhaps the Kyassa — by but a narrow interval. 
Other explorers of less consequence are laboring to penetrate the same countiy. 

Mr. Gilman’s discussion of the subject was illustrated by maps, and by charts 
which presented the views and theories and discoveries of the different writers and 
travellers to whose works reference was made. 

6. On the Ruins of Ancient Nineveh, by Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, Mis- 
sionary in Eastern Turkey, lately stationed at Mosul. 

Mr. Marsh’s object was, by an oral description of these ruins, to convey as lively an 
impression as possible of their situation, extent, and present appearance. He first 
described the general aspect of the plain, with its background of mountains, as seen 
from the house-tops of Mosul : he indicated the site and appearance of the mounds 
upon this plain which cover the remains of the city, both as seen from Mosul, and 
as beheld by one riding over and among them — the great circuit of the wall of the 
city, with the two principal mounds of Kouyunjik and Kebbi Yunus in it, and the 
remoter outlying series of mounds, from Khorsabad on the north to N imroud on the 
south. He gave an account of the method of the excavations underlaken by Layard 
and others, and the look of the edifices as laid open by them, and explained the 
mode of construction of the latter, as raised upon immense elevated platforms, com- 
posed of long narrow halls of great height, which were separated by heavy walls 
of unburnt brick, lined at the base with the well-known sculptured slabs of gypsum, 
and covered with wooden roofs. He pointed out the evidences that the buildings 
were destroyed by fire, and, referring to the interesting and difficult qu^tiqn of 
how their ruins had become covered as at present under mounds of earth, said that 
be could not explain it otherwise than by their havmg become, during the twenty 
centuries of their ruined state, filled up and enveloped by dost and sand blown into 
and over them from the neighboring plains during the heat and diyness of summer : 
in connection with this, he spoke of the violent dust-storms and sand-spouts which 
are often seen sweeping through the valley. 

Reference being made to the battle-field of Arbela, the scene of the final conflict 
between Alexander and Darius, Mr. Marsh was drawn on by inquiries to point out 
its precise situation, and set forth the circumstances by which its identity is estab- 
lished. 

With this the reading of communications was closed for the evening, 
and, after an hour or two of social intercourse and festivity, the Society 
separated. 


The Society reassembled on Thursday morning, Oct. 17th, at 9 o’clock, 
in the Law lecture-room of the University. 

After the transaction of a few matters of business. Prof. Charles Beck, 
of Cambridge, introduced the subject of the very illiberal management 
of the Vatican Library, in the past and at present, and the almost insu- 
perable difficulties thrown in the way of scholars who desired to make 
acquaintance with its treasures, or use them for the benefit of the world — 
difficulties of which he had himself, within no long time, made experi- 
ence. He referred to the prospect that Rome might at an early day 
become a part of the Kingdom of Italy, and thought it would not bo 
impertinent or out of order to request our Minister at Turin to use bis in- 
fluence in putting an end to the present style of administration of the 
Library, and introducing a system which should render its collections 
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i^adily accessil le to those who are qualified and desirous to use them. 
He therefore moved the adoption of the following resolutions : 

lUtolved, That the American Minister in Italy be respectfully requested to use, 
at the earliest opportunity that may offer and in such a manner as he may deem ex- 
pedient, his influence in bringing about a change in the administration of tlie Vatican 
library. 

Semlted, TTiat the President and Corresponding Secretary be requested to com- 
municate, with a suitable explanation, the foregoing resolution to the American 
Minister in Italy. 

The offering of communications was then resumed. 

7. Notes on the City of Yedo, by Dr. R. Lindau ; communicated by 
Rev. E. W. Syle, of Shanghai, China. 

This paper was a detailed and elaborate description of the Japanese capital, 
founded on native documents and on personal observations. After describing its 
geographical position and general situation, Ur. Lindau takes up the different quar- 
ters of the city, in the following order: 1. The suburb of Honjo, on the east side of 
the Ogava river; 2. Siro, the imperial castle, the nucleus of the city proper; 3. Soto- 
siro, “outside the castle,” separated from the castle and from the Midzi res|iectively 
by broad canals ; the portion of it between the castle and the bay and Ogava river 
being the true commercial city; 4. Midzi, “habitation-town,” extending out into the 
country on every side except toward the bay. The author goes through in succes- 
sion the districts into which these principal divisions are suMivided, specifying the 
temples, palaces, and other things of interest which they severally contain, and in- 
dicating the character of their population; naming also the principal roads, canals, 
and bridges. In a general recapitulation and summary, he distributes as follows the 
85 'square kilometres (each about of a sq. mile) which he estimates the whole 
city to cover: paddy-fields, 26^; temples, 19^; palaces, 30^; residences of the 
population at large, only the small remainder, or 8^ square kilometres. The popu- 
mtion he estimates much below the number usually reckoned, or at 1,655,000, divi- 
ded between followers of the great princes, 90,000 ; followers of the lesser princes, 
342,000; imperial officials, 150.000; priests, 200,000 ; merchants and other residents 
(by actual census in 1857), 573,000; floating population. 200,000. I'he external 
aspect of the city is described as imposing from a distance, but rather pour and 
mean from within : in riding through it, one might alternately think be was passing 
through a flourishing village, or the handsome park of a rich proprietor, or a manu- 
facturing city with a poor population. The finest sight to be seen in it is the cor- 
t^e of a prince, making its way through the streets. Y ehicles drawn by beasts of 
burden are unknown, and horsemen are very rarely to be seen. 

The description was illustrated by Mr. Syle by reference to a large colored Japa- 
nese map of the city, borrowed by him fur the occasion. 

After the reading of this paper was finished, Dr. Martin exhibited to 
the meeting a smaller map of Yedo, as also a map of Nagasaki, both 
■which he had brought for presentation to the Society’s Cabinet. He 
likewise sliowed an impression from the face of the Nestorian monument 
of Si-ngan Fu, brought for a similar purpcise, but which, as the Society 
already pos.sessed two counterparts of it, he should dispose of in another 
manner : like the Society’s copies, it presented only the two lines of Es- 
trangelo characters which run along the principal Chinese inscription, 
and not the rest of the Syriac portion of the inscription. The subject of 
this famous inscription being thus introduced, reference was made by the 
Corresponding Secretary to a somewhat flippant criticism, coming from 
a German source (Zeitsch. d. Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, xiv. 173), upon Mr. 
Wylie’s article respecting it, printed in Volume v. of the Society’s iournal, 
and Dr. Martin was inquired of as to the state of opinion among Chinese 
scholars, native and foreign, in China itself touching the disputed question 
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of the authenticity of the inscription. He replied that he knew of no 
foreign scholar of note who questioned its authenticity ; and as to the 
Chinese, it had not apparently entered into their heads to doubt it : the 
question was no question at all to them. He strongly supported the gen- 
uineness of the inscription, as a work of the period and authorship to 
which it laid claim. Its forgery by Chinese hands he regarded as an ut- 
ter impossibility ; and even with Jesuit aid, it was so exceedingly improb- 
able as to be virtually impossible. 

8. On Lepsius’s Standard Alphabet, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale 
College. 

Prof. Whitney stated that he had been repeatedly inquired of, by missionaries and 
others, during two or three years past, respecting the merits of Lepsius’s “Standard 
Alphabet for reducing Unwritten Languages to a Uniform Orthography in European 
Letters” (Leip.sic, 1855 ; London, do ), and that he had been led thereby, and by the 
general interest of the subject, to give the work a careful examination, of which he 
presented the results in this paper. He began with considering the general aspects 
of the question, setting forth the end to be attained and the difficulties in the way 
of attaining it ; he detailed the qualifications required for treating such a matter 
Buccessfully, and showed the especial fitness of Lepsius for the work ; in this, and 
in the extensive approbation and adoption which the work had received at the hands 
of literary and missionary associations, he saw powerful reason for regarding it in 
the most favorable light possible, and aiding in securing its general acceptance. He 
then went on to examiee and criticise in detail the analysis of spoken sounds, and 
the rules for transcription laid down, and the system of signs for sounds selected by 
Prof Lepsius ; — but as the paper is expected to appear in full in the next Number 
of the Society’s Journal, it is not necessary to give here any fuller statement of ita 
contents. 

In the course of the discussion which followed the reading of this communication, 
Messrs. Martin and Syle explained to the meeting the methods of transcription of 
the Chinese vernacular dialects adopted by the missionaries in China. 

9. On the Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, as edited by Dr. J. Bemays 
of Breslau, by Prof. Charles Beck, of Cambridge. 

Prof Beck gave a summary account of the life and literary activity of Severus, 
as reported by his editor. He referred particularly to his connection or sympathy 
with certain heretical sects of his lime, which were persecuted and repressed by the 
civil rulers, and pointed out passages in his Sacred History where he had slightly 
altered or added to the scriptural account, evidently in covert allusion to these and 
other events of his own period. Such alterations were regarded by Bernays as of 
little or no account, but Prof Beck thought them important, as indicating that the 
chronicler wa.s not altogether above amending his authorities where it suited his own 
purposes. He then went on to the principal topic discussed in his paper — namely, 
Severus's account of the circumstances preceding and attending the capture of Jeru- 
salem, in which he differs greatly from Josephus respecting Titus’s purpose as re- 
gards the destruction of the temple and city, as well as the good faith of his offers 
of peace during the siege. Prof Beck offered a full synopsis of Bernays’s elaborate 
argument intended to prove that Severus was upon this matter more trustworthy 
than Josephus, who wrote under the influence of Titus hiuiT-elf and that he had de- 
rived his facts from the part of the History of Tacitus now lost. He then, while 
doing full justice to the great learning and ingenuity displayed by Bernays, pro- 
ceeded to answer his arguments, and to show that they lacked a sufficient founda- 
tion, and did not touch the creilibility of Jose(>hus, whose account was much more 
to be relied upon than that of the later chronicler. 

The Iiour fixed upon for adjournment having arrived, the Directors gave 
notice that tlie next meeting of the Society would be held in Boston, on 
Wednesdiiv, May 21, 1862 ; a vote of thanks to the authorities of the 
Universitv for the use of their rooms, kindly afibrded for the occasion, 
was passed ; and the Society adjourned, 
vox.. VII. o 
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Boston and Cambridge, Hay 21st, 1862. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Wednesday, May 21st, 1862, commencing at 10 o’c. a. m., at the 
room of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in the Athenaeum 
building, Boston. 

The chair was taken by Prof. Beck, of Cambridge, who briefly ex- 
plained to the Society the circumstances which caused the absence of 
its President from the meeting : he had recently sailed for Europe, for 
the benefit of his health, and especially in order to consult eminent 
foreign oculists with respect to his eyes, of the use of which he had 
been deprived during several months past. A resolution expressing the 
regret and sympathy of the Society was a little later offered by the 
Corresponding Secretary, and unanimously adopted, as follows : 

Sesolved, That the Society sees with regret the absence of its honored President, 
Prof. Edward Robinson, D.D., of New York, and is pained to learn that be has 
been compelled by the state of his health, and especially by the impaired condition 
of his eye-sight, to cross the ocean for medical aid ; and it would express its earnest 
hope that the voyage may prove successful, and that the health and strenrth, so 
important in this case to the interests of learning, may be restored and long 
preserved. 

The Trea.surer’s report was presented, containing the following resume 
of the receipts and expenditures of the year : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand. May 22nd, 1861, $55'1.22 

Member’s fees; one life-membership, - - 875.00 

ann. assessments for 1 861-62, 395.00 

do. do. for previous years, 145.00 

do. do. for 1862-63, 5.00 620.00 

Sale of Journal, 57.71 


Total receipts during the year. 

- $677.71 


$1234.93 

EXPENDITURES. 


Paper and printing for Journal, Vol VII (in part), - 

Other printing, 

Binding books, 

Expenses of Library, Cabinet, correspondence, etc.. 

- $566.34 

7.89 
48.60 
46.25 

Total expenditures during the year. 

Balance on h^d, May 2lBt, 1862, .... 

- $668.98 

665.95 


$1234.93 


It was explained that the balance in the Treasury appeared greater 
than it actually was, because there was a larger outstanding liability 
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MOW than at the corresponding time last year, on account of the print- 
ing of the Part of the Journal, yet incomplete, which is to form the 
issue for 1861-62. 

The Treasurer’s accounts were audited by a committee, and accepted 
by the Society. 

The Librarian presented and read a list of the donors to the Library 
and Cabinet during the year past, and described the several donations.* 
He stated that the present number of titles of printed books contained 
in the Library was 2358, and of manuscripts, 117. x\bout $50 had 
been expended in binding. 

The Committee of Publication infonned the Society that the second 
half of the seventh volume of the Journal, due to the members at or 
about the time of this meeting, was not yet through the press, and that 
its distribution would be unavoidably deferred for some time longer. 
The Number was to contain, besides the usual miscellanies, three prin- 
cipal articles ; of these, two were presented at the last meeting, viz. Mr. 
Webb on the Dravidian Languages, and Prof. Whitney on Lepsius’s 
Standard Alphabet: tlie third, the text of the Atharva-Veda Pratig4- 
hhya, with translation and notes, by Prof. Whitney, which would be 
presented at this meeting, was already partly in type, and was being 
pushed forward as rapidly as cireutnstances permitted. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the names of the following 
persons, who, having accepted election to Corporate Membership of the 
Society since its last meeting, were newly enrolled in its list of members : 

Mr. George L. Ditson, Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. Pelatiah Perit, New Haven. 

Mr. Charles E. West, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

He farther reported the decease during the past six months of the 
following Corporate and Corresponding Members : 

Pres. Cornelius C. Felton, LL.B., Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Samuel H. Turner, D.D., New York. 

Pres. John Wheeler, D.D., Burlington, Vt. 

Rev. Elijah C. Bridgman, D.D.. Slianghai, China. 

Rev. Harrison G. O. Dwight. D.D., Constantinople. 

Rev. Benjamin C. Meigs, lately of Ceylon. 

P. E. LeVaillant de Florival, Paris. 

This announcement, containing a greater than usual number of vener- 
ated names, was not snifered to pass without due expression of the 
Society’s sense of the lo.sses it had sustained, and a tribute of admiring 
respect to the memories of the deceased. Dr. Francis, of Cambridge, 
gave an eloquent sketch of the life and labors of Fres. Felton, and an 
estimate of his character as a man and as a scholar. Dr. Anderson 
spoke ir the same strain, and added also a more particular statement of 
his important aid to the Society in the early years of its weakness. Dr. 
Anderson then went on to describe the character, as laborers in the 
missionary work aiul in the cause of science, of Drs. ilridgman and 
Dwight and Mr. Meigs, and was followed upon the same subject by Rev. 


* A list of the accessions to the Library and Cabinet since Hay 1861 will be 
found appended to this report of Proceedings. 
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Mr. Treat and Rev. Dr. Allen, and farther, by Rev. Dr. Dean, of Shang- 
hai, in an especial tribute to his late fellow-laborer in China. The Cor- 
responding Secretary added a few words respecting the position and 
services of Dr. Turner and Prof, de Florival. 

The Directors presented to the meeting the names of several gentle- 
men, recommending that they be elected Corporate Members of the 
Society, and they were, upon ballot held, elected without dissent. 

The Directors farther gave information that they had reappointed the 
Committee of Publication of last year. Also, that they had accepted 
an invitation of the members of the Society at Princeton, N. J., to hold 
the next Semi-annual meeting in that citv. and had appointed it to be 
held there on the 15th of October next, designating Prof. \V. Henry 
Green, D.D., of Princeton, Alexander I. Cotheal, Esq, of Xew York, 
and the Corresponding Secretary, as Committee of Arrangements for 
the meeting. 

The Business Committee for the present meeting announced that they 
proposed that, in accordance with the usual custom of late years, the 
morning session should adjourn at or before 1 o’c., and that the Society 
should reassemble at 4 o’c., at the residence of Dr. Beck, in Cambridge ; 
and the proposal was, upon motion, accepted by the Society. 

The election of a board of officers for the ensuing year being next in 
order, the following gentlemen, proposed by a nominating committee, 
were balloted for and duly chosen : 

President — Prof. Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D., of New York. 

f Prof. Charles Beck, Ph. D., “ Cambridge, 

Vice-Presidents I Rev. William Jenks, D. D., “ Boston. 

( Pres, T. D. oolsey, D D,, LL.D., “ New Haven. 

Corresponding Secretary — Prof. W. D. Whitney, “ New Haven. 

Seer, of Classical Section — Prof. James Hadley, “ New Haven. 

Recording Secretary — Mr. Ezra Abbot, “ Cambridge. 

Treasurer — Mr. D. C. Gilman, “ New Haven. 

Librarian — Prof W. D. Whitney, “ New Haven. 

i Rev. Rcfcs Anderson, D. D., “ Boston. 

Mr. J. G. Cogswell, LL.D., “ New York. 

Prof W. H. Green, D. D., “ Princeton. 

Prof J. J. Owen, D. D., “ New York. 

Prof A. P. Peabody, D. D., “ Cambridge. 

Dr. Charles Pickering, “ Boston. 

Prof E. E. Salisbury', “ New Haven. 

The Corresponding Secretary laid upon the table the correspondence 
of the half-year, and described its character. The only parts of it 
which he proposed to read were two papers which had been sent to him 
to be laid before the present meeting. These were accordingly called 
for first among the communications to be presented. 

1. Brief Notes on the Language of the Kemi Tribe, in Arracan ; by 
Rev. L. Stilson, lately missionary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union in Farther India. 

A letter from Mr. Stilson, accompanying this paper, g;ave an account of the cir- 
cumstances which led to his making acquaintance with the tribe, and of his residence 
among them for several mouths in 1843, for the purpose of gaining some knowledge 
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of their lan^inge, and preparing a system for its reduction to writing, in the Bur- 
me.'se cliaracter. A spelling hook ami reader were prepared by him. specimens of 
wliicli were sent with the paper. Circum-^tances, however, had canned the relin- 
quidiment of the plan formed by the Missionary Union for establishing a mission 
with the tribe, intercourse with it had terminated, the books prepared had not been 
used, and no European had since learned the language. The paper, which is ex- 
pected to appear in a future number of the Jouiiiai, contained a summary presenta- 
tion of the Kemi grammar, with brief vocabulary, sentences, Lord’s Prayer, and 
analysis. 

2. On the Species or Derivative Forms of Semitic Verbs, by Prof. 
W. Henry Green, D.D., of Princeton, N. J. 

In this brief pHper, Prof. Green gave a concise exiiibition of the Semitic scheme of 
conjugations, founding it upon tlie Arabic, as the most conipiete and regular am(>ng 
tlieni. He tirst pointed out the fundamental character of the Semitic roots, as tri- 
literal, and as developing into forma in great part by internal modification, imstead 
of, as in the Indo-European language.s, bv external fftiditions alone. The first form 
of Seiniiic conjugation was produced by vocalizing the consonants, as jatu/a ; this 
was atreiigtheneil by duplioatii n, prolongation, or prefixion of a vowel, to form the 
2nd, 3rd, mid 4th conjug.itioiis, with transitive, intensive, or causative meaning, as 
gntta/o, gdtala. agta/a ; and again, with duplication at the end, the 9th and llth, 
or color Conjugations, as qOilln, gld/la. The formation of the passive of tliC'e and 
the other forms was by a weaker vocalization, as gutila. guttila. etc. Middles were 
derived by the prefixion of reflexive pronominal elements, n and t, giving, from the 
first, the 7th and 8tli. as ingalala, igtatala. from the 2n(l and 3rd, the 5th and 6th, 
as tagnttcUn. tagdtn/a, and from the 4th, with the help also of a sihilani, the 10th, 
utagtala. The Hebrew conjugations are identical with some of these, formed with 
the same mateiiiils and in the same manner. The other dialects have lost all means 
of forming middles and passives except by prefixing t. The Hebrew rarely, and 
the Etliiopic regularly, produces compound forms, ingrafting one coujugational sign 
upon another. 

The comparative scheme of conjugations is then as follows: 


Ababio. 

Simple. 

Intensive. 

Active (with passive) 

1 

2 

Middle (with passive) 

7, 8 

5 

EtHIOI'JC. 

Active 

1 

2 

Middle 

8 

6 

Aramaic. 

Active 

Peal 

Pael 

Middle 

Ithpeel 

Ithpaal 

Hebrew. 

Active 

Kal 

Piel 

Pai^sive 


Pnal 

Middle 

Niphal 

Hilhpael 


Trans, or Rel. Causative, Inteus., Color, 
3 4 9, H 

6 10 

3 4 (2X4 3X4) 

6 10 (2X10 8X10) 

Aphel and Shaphel. 

Ittaphal and Ishtaphal. 

Hiphil, 

Uophal. 


The presentation of communications was resumed in the afternoon, at 
the meeting in Carabiidge. 

3. The Atharva-Veda Pratigakliya, or Qannakiya Catnrhdhyayika. : 
Text, Translation, and Note.s, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

This work, which is to occupy a considerable part of the forthcoming half volume 
of the Society’s Journal, was laid before the meeting by Prof Whitney. He read, 
by w.ay of specimens of if, the introduction, and cliaracteristic pa.ssages of the 
translation, with the notes upon them. He then described the position and value in 
the Hindu literature of the class of works of which this was one, the system of 
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schools of Vedic study in which they grew up, and the character of the grammatical 
science winch they represented. 

Tlie subjects touched upon led to a general discussion of the probable mode of 
transmission of the Vedas and of the Prati^akhyas themselves, and on the extent to 
which the memory may be trained to preserve long literary compositions without 
the aid of writing, 

4. On Chwolson’s “ Remains of Ancient Babylonian Literature in Arabic 
Translations,” by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven. 

Prof. Hadley began by referring to a former communication, presented Oct. 18, 
1860, in which his aim was to describe the memoir of Chwolson, rather than to crit- 
icise it. He spoke of the discussions excited by the startling announcement of an 
extant Babylonian literature, as old, nearly, as the Pentateuch; and mentioned par- 
ticularly the adverse criticisms of Henan and Gutschmidt — Renan’s (a full analysis 
of his memoir) in the Journal de Tlnstitut for 1860, and Gutschinidt’s in the 15th 
volume of the Zeit&chrift der Deutschen Morgeniandischen Gesellschaft. He then 
proceeded to give a conden^ed^iiynopsis of the objeciions urged against the antiquity 
and authenticity of the writings winch Ibn Wah''hiy\ah, about 900 A.D., prolessed 
to translate from the Nabatli.iean (or B.ib\ Ionian) language into Arabic. The fol- 
lowing were specified as the main grounds of objection: — 1. The way in which they 
represent Adam, Setli, Noah, Abraham, and other biblical personages, with legend- 
ary features, such as appear in Rabbinic, Clnistian, and Mohammedan traditions.— 
2. The numerous references which they make to the Greeks (or lonians), as having 
a prose literature known to the Bab^'lonians and lookeil upon by them with jealousy. 
Also, allusions to Greek mythology, and traces of Pytlnigorean and New-Platonic 
ideas.— 3. Apparent allusions to the religious festivals of tlie Christians, and to 
their monastic s^'^tem, as developed in the East. — 4. The spirit and character of 
these writings, diffuse, trivial, rationalistic, and in general unlike the known produc- 
tions of very early times. — 5. Tlieir total iib>ence of agreement, and even of con- 
nection. witii the notice^ of Babylonian antiquity found in the fragments of Berosus 
and in other sources. It was shown that these arguments, taken as a whole, are 
unanswerable, and that the Nabathaean writings must accordingly be recognized as 
forgeries. As to the time when they were forged, Prof. H.idley stated the views of 
Renan, who regards them as composed in an Aramaean dialect, shortly before the 
rise of Mohammedanism, and of Gutschmidt, wlio holds that (excepting, perhaps, 
the ono ascribed to Tenkclusha) they were, all of them, productions of Ibn Wah- 
shiyyah himself; and then gave his reasons for preferring the latter opinion. 

5. On the Historical Credibility of the Reported Burning of the Alex- 
andrian Library by order of the OuUph Omar, by Prof. Convers Francis, 
D.D., of Cambridge. 

This was a full and elaborate discussion of the historical point which formed its 
subject. Its author assembled and reviewed the information handed down to us 
respecting the libraries assembled at Alexandria during its flouridling period, and 
their fates under the Cliristian domination down to the time of the Mohammedan 
invasion, arguing that they had greatly suffered prior to the latter event, and that 
the continued existence of so colossal a collection was not probable. He then traced 
the popular story respecting the destruction of the library to its earliest sources, 
which he showed to be considerably posterior to the alleged event, while no notice 
of it was found in authors more nearly contemporary. He examined the storv itself 
in the light of its own intrinsic probability and the credibility of its details, indicat- 
ing its weak points, and also in the light of its relation to the character of the Mo- 
hammedan conquerors. His conclusions were decidedly unfavorable to the trust- 
worthiness of the narrative. 

The time of adjournment having arrived, the Society separated, to 
come together again at Princeton, N, J., on Wednesday, ()ct. I5th, 1802. 
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Princetonj October 15th and 16th, 1862. 


Pursuant to adjournment, the Society convened for its Semi-annual 
Meeting on Wednesday, October 15th, 1862, at 3 o’c., p. m., in the Li- 
brary room of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, N. J. 

In the absence of the President, who was understood to be upon his 
way home from Europe, the chair was taken by Dr. Beck, of Cambridge, 
the only Vice-President present. Prof. J. Hadley, of New Haven, was 
appointed Recording SeeretaiT pro tempore. 

The Committee of Arrangements gave notice of their proposed plan of 
proceedings for the meeting: namely, that the Society should adjourn at 
about 6 o’c., to meet again at 9 o’c. on the morning of the next day, and 
should accept an invitation from Prof. Green to a social gathering at his 
house in the evening. The proposal was accepted, and the sessions 
ordered accordingly. 

From the Directors was reported a recommendation that, in view of the 
disturbed state of the country and consequent straitening of the means 
of many of the members, and also because the publication of the half-vol- 
ume of the Journal for 1861-62 had been so long delayed that it would not 
be possible to issue another before the end of the current fiscal year, the 
collection of the annual assessment for the year be omitted. The propo- 
sition was briefly discussed, and, upon motion, adopted, .and the Society 
voted not to exact of its members the regular contribution for 1862-63. 

The following gentlemen, elected at the last meeting, were announced 
as having become Corporate Members : 

Prof. James M Hoppin, of New Haven. 

Rev. T. Starr King, of San Francisco, Cal. 

Rev. Charles P. Krauth, D.D., of Philadelphia, 

Prof Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge. 

Other gentlemen, proposed by the Directors, were by ballot duly 
elected to membership ; among them, as Corre.sponding Member, 

Rev. Isidore Loewenthal, Missionary at Peshawur, N. VV. India. 

The Committee of Publication reported that the completion of the 
part of the Journal now due to the members had been delayed by the 
difficult nature of the matter in hand longer than was anticipated, but 
that its appearance would be deferred but a few weeks. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented his budget, and read two brief 
communications which had been sent to him for presentation to the 
meeting. One of these was by Mr. George L. Ditson, of Burlington, Vt., 
upon the significance of the Semitic letter aleph ; the other was by Mr. 
Pliny E. Chase, of Philadelphia, on the radical etymology of the words 
love and friend. 
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The following communications were then oflFered : 

1. On the Aspirate Mutes of the Primitive Indo-European Language, 
by Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven. 

The paper began with an examination of the aspirate letters in the varions 
branches of the Indo-European family. The Sanskrit ph, hh, th, dh, etc, are now 
sounded in India as p, b, t, d, etc., followed by a distinctly audible h. That tlie h 
was prominent in the ancient sounds is proved by the fact tiiat they often passed 
into it, losing their mute element. This fact seems fatal to the recently expressed 
opinion of Lepsius, that Skr. pk, tk, kh were not more strongly aspirated than Eng- 
lish and German p, t, k. It was shown that the Greek (p, J, x must have been 
originally sounded like Skr. ph, th, kh ; and that they probably kept those sounds 
down to the Christian era, or even later ; though it is not easy to understand how 
(f and X could be thus sounded before X Etymologically, ?>, S, x correspond to Skr. 
bh, dh, gh, and Lat. b, d, g ; but. at the beginning of a word, the Latin has h for x, 
and /for and sometimes for 3. The Letto Slavic languages are without aspirate 
mutes, and those of the Germanic and Celtic tongues are of secondary origin : all 
these have b,d,g '\a place of Or. ip, 6, x. and Skr. bh, dh, gh. Yet the Germanic 
languages show by their Laulversehiebung that the sounds so represented were 
primitively distinguished from the unaspirate mutes, both surd and sonant. 1'be 
question then arises whether the aspirates of the original language were surd, like 
Gr. Ip, 6, X, or sonant, like Skr. bh, dti, gh. The latter is made probable by the fact 
that they are represented by sonant letters in nearly all branches of the Indo Eu- 
ropean laraily. This opinion, adopted by Curtius, Bopp, and Schleicher, has been 
lately impugned by Kuhn. His argument that a change from bh to ph (in Gr. ip) is 
improbable, as being from weaker to stronger, has little force, since such changes are 
not uncommon: in the Gothic and the Modern Armenian, for example, every 
original b has become p. And besides, ph is certainly easier of utterance than bh, 
which combines surd and sonant elements. Hie argument that, where new aspirates 
have been developed in the Indo European languages, the beginning has been made 
with surd aspinites, has greater weight: although it is not true, as Kuhn appears to 
suppose, that the sonant aspirates of the Celtic have been developed out of the surd. 
His remaining argument is founded on the fact that in some cases the Gr. ip, 6, x cor- 
respond to the surd aspirates of the Sanskrit: but it is not yet clear th.it this cor- 
respondence may not be fairly attributed, either to occasional anomaly, or to inde- 
pendent development of aspirates out of teniies. It therelore still remains probable 
that the primitive aspirates were sonant, or bh, dh, and gh. 

2. On the Internal History of tbe Authorized English Version of the 
Bible, by Rev. C. P. Krauth, of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Krauth simply sketched out, in his present communication, the main features 
of the work he had undertaken upon tbe English versions of the Scriptures. He 
descrilied in their chronological order the different translations made after that of 
Wickliff, and showeil tlie close relation subsisting between them, each being founded 
upon its predecessors, and all of them owing ranch more than was generally .sup- 
posed to the German version of Luther; so that the language of our authorized 
Bible contains elements from thdn all. He called attention to the many valuable 
results derivable from their compnrisim, as reg.irds not only the sources and hi-tory 
of the familiar text, but also the character and progress of early English Oriental 
achotarship, and the history of the English tongue. 

3. Remarks upon the Use of the Roman Character in writing and 
printing the Modem Languages of India, by Rev. J. H. Morrison, D.D., 
Missionary in N. W. India. 

Dr. Morrison laid before tbe meeting (in part, as gifts from himself to the Socie- 
ty’s Library) several works bearing on this subject, either as containing records of 
the controversy respecting it in India, or as illustrating the practically accomplished 
roraanization of some of the dialects. He gave a brief history of the movement, 
from its inception, and presented the main arguments which had been employed in 
support of the relinquishment of the native alphabets, and the adoption in their 
pliute of one modelled upon our own : these arguments being chiefly the vastly 
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increased correctness, compactness, and cheapness of printing, the augmented intel- 
ligibility of the text, tlie greater ease of acquisition, both by natives and foreigners, 
the. encouragement and aid it would furnish the natives toward acquiring English, 
its influence m helping to break down the distinctions of race, etc. On some of the 
points referred to, Ciuefully prepared statistics were given. The obstacles which 
imd imj>Gded tlie progress of the movement, both with English and natives, were 
also explained, and it was stated to have gained steadily in strength and favor, and 
to have obtained the approval and suppoit of many who at first opposed it most 
strongly ; it was now ^pieinling even in Southern India, where, until quite recently, 
the subject had not been at all agitated. A large number of works, in many dialects, 
had been published in Roman character’s, and their use was rapidly extending. 


The sessions of the Society were resumed on Thursday morning, and 
continued through the day, with an hour’s intermission at noon. The 
following additional communications were presented : 

4. On the Ethnology of the Tribes of Southern Africa, by Rev. Lewis 
Grout, lately Missionary at Umsunduzi, Port Natal. 

Mr. Grout had brought with him to the meeting the manuscript of a work oq 
Southern Africa, in wdiich were embodied the fruits of his observation and study 
dunng his residence of fifteen yeais in that country, and of which the publication 
may be looked for soon as the times allow. lie lead from it, by request, one or two 
chapter'^, which treated of the ethnology of the country, and especially of the origin 
and affinities of the family to which the Zulu tribes belong, or tlie Zingiau family, as 
he preferred to cull it. He said that JJr. Bleok’s recent investigations had convinced 
him tliat there was a genetic connection between the Coptic or Egyptian race on 
the north, and the Hottentots of tlu* south, and lie supposed that a portion of the 
Nortli-African people had been detached fiom tlie rest by the intrusion of other 
races, and driven forward from point to point until it had reached its present south- 
ern position. 

Questions from some of the members present drew out from Mr. Grout farther 
information respecting tlie Zulus. 

5. The Teachings of the Vedic Pratigukhyas with respect to the The- 
ory of Accent, imd the Pronunciation of Groups of Consonants, by Prof. 
IV, D. Whitney, of New’ Haven. 

Those two subjects, Prof. Whitney said, he liad had occasion recently to work out 
more fully than any one, to bis knowledge, had hitherto done, in the notes to the 
Ath.irva-Veda Pratii;.ikhya, now on the eve of appearing in the Society's Journal; 
and they were brougiit forward as fairly illustrating the character of the ancient 
Hindu phonetic ^oieI3ce — the most ancient which the history of philology has to show, 
and superior to any, except the hite-^t European, both in the nicety of its observa- 
tion and the subtlety of its distinctions; illustratmg, also, the tendency which it 
exhibited to over-refinement, and to exaggeration of subordinate, accidental, or 
doubtful elements of articulation, which converted it, in no small degree, into a 
prescriptive instead of a descriptive science. 

A discuvsicai of some length, in which many of the members present took part, 
followed, with respect to the modes of reading or reciting W'ritten and memorized 
texts practised among Eastern n.at ions, and among the ancient Greeks; as also 
respecting the character of the Sanskrit as a language reduced to its present form 
by long and rigid grammatical culture, and as -w'auting tlie naturalness and freedom 
of a proper veinacular. 

0. An Account of Dillinann's Ethiopic Grammar, with some Remarks 
respecting the Ancient Ethiopic Language, by Prof. W, H. Green, D.D., 
of Princeton. 

Prof. Green began w'itli an account of what had been done in Europe for the elu- 
cidation of the ancient Semitic dialect known as the Geez or Ethiopic; it was, in 
his opinion, much less than the importance and interest of tlie subject called for, 
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neither grammar nor dictionary having appeared since the imperfect, though very 
creditable, works of Lndolf (about A,D 17*10). He passed to a tie'cription of the 
Ethiopic labors of Prof. Diilmanu, of Kiel, who had begun a critical edition of tlie 
Ethiopic version of the Bible, bad prepared a grammar, ant! had just now published 
the first half of a large and comprehensive lexicon of the language. He then took 
up more particularly an eximinati*m of the gram’uar. By way of introduction, he 
discussed at some length the question whether the profoundly theoretical method, 
adopted by Ewald and his pupil Dilhnann, of setting fortli grammatical material, or 
the more empirical one usually followed by other grammarians, was to be preferred ; 
and he came to tlie conclusion that while the foimer had its advantages, and pre- 
sented the facts of a lan;>uage in a form which a scholar deeply versed in it would 
seek to give them in his own mind, the other had such a great and obvious practi- 
cal superiority as a help to the student that it must be allowed to be decidedly tlie 
better of tlie two. After an account of the work, to which he awar'ded liigh praise 
as a complete and trustworthy manual of the language, he \vcnt on to give, as de- 
rived from it, a characterization of the language itself. Its relation to the other 
Semitic dialects, and especially to the Arabic, which was showm to he its next of 
kin, although not its parent, was set forth and illustrated. Finally, the striking pe- 
culiaiities of its alphabet, as compared with those of tlie Semitic languages in gen- 
eral, in respect to tlie form of the letters, their arrangement, the direction of writing, 
the mode of designation of the vowels, etc., were described, and the diffeient theories 
which had been formed to account for tliem were stated and criticized. 

'7. Illustrations ot* tbe Manners, Customs, and Scenery of the Turhisli 
Empire, by Rev. H. J. Van Lennep. Missionary in Turkey. 

Tliis communication consisted of a series of extracts from a wmrk wdiicli Mr. Van 
Lennep, after a residence of about twrenty years in the East, luid been preparing 
during his vacation and temponiry sojourn in this country for the benefit of his 
health, with the iutention of bringing as vhidlyas possible before the eyes and 
minds of the Occidentals tlie characteristic featu^e^ of Oriental life and character, 
both in general, and as distinctively belonging to the different nationalities collected 
under the sceptre of tbe Sultan. The work is now publishing by subscription. It 
is to be illustrated by elegant colored lithographs of large size, of w hich a specimen 
was shown to the members present. The passages read related to a variety of 
subjects, and illustrated the manners and custom® of the different classes of the 
Tuikish population. I’he hist extract characterized the Oriental music, and described 
a contest in improvisatiun between a local and a wandering poet and singer which 
Mr. Van Lennep had witnessed. 

8. Translations of Bulgarian Popular Poetry, by Prof. E. Riggs, D.D,, 
of Constantinople; read by Prof. Hadley, of New Haven. 

The songs of which Dr, Riggs had sent tninslations were selected from a collec- 
tion of more than six hundred pieces, all professedly taken from the moutlis of illit- 
erate common people, and forming a volume of nearly 600 octavo page®, one of the 
largest yet printed in the Bulgarian language.* The versions were stated to be 
made as literal as possible, and in the metre of the original. Tlie pieces were 
entitled Ivan Popoff and the Fairy, Anna the Cuckoo, and King Ivan Shishmnn. 
The translator called attention to the style of the two former, as very strikingly 
resembling that of Mr. Longfelhiw’s Song of Hiawatha, in resjiect to the measure, 
the absence of rhyme, the repetition of words from the end of one line to the be- 
ginning of tlie next, and of whole lines in a question and its answer, a promise and 
the story of its fulfillment, and the like. This style Dr. Riggs declares to be the 
one most employetl in the volume. Other measures, with lines of from five to sev- 
enteen syllables, are also found. The themes are various : souie are heroic, some 
erotic ; some exhibit religious legends, or fables of the doings of fairies and dragons, 
or stories of the c(»ntests of saints with monsters inhabiting pools or fountain®. The 
whole presents an interesting picture of the traditions aud fancies prevailing among 
tbe mass of the Bulgarian people. 


* Bulgarski Narodni Pesjii^ etc. : i. e., Bulgarian Popular Songs, collected by 
Demetrius aod Constantine Miladinov. Agram: 1861. 
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9. On New English Words, by Mr. F. P. Brewer, of New Haven. 

Mr. Brewer had collected from various sources a considerable number of words 

wliicli had begun the attempt to gain an acknowledged place in the vocabulary of 
the English language, and he presented them as illustrating the w.ays in which a 
language enriches itself by increase of material, pointing out the analogies accord- 
ing to which the new formations were made, and indicating their probable fate. 

He also added a brief exposition of the figure conveyed in Hebrews vi. 20 by the 
use of the word rt(jo5po/ios, proposing a new interpretation of the hitter, as meaning 
one sent forward from the bow of a ship with an anchor to plant out in front of it, 
for its greater security. He sought support for this interpretation in other passa- 
ges, culled from the New Testament as well as from the classic Greek literature. 

10. On the Relation of the Semitic to the Indo-European Languages, 
by Mr. Jacob Wilson, of Canajoharie, N. Y. ; read by the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

This paper set forth its author’s reasons for holding, as he did, the close relation- 
ship of the Semitic and Indo-European idioms. It presented a somewhat detailed 
comparison and identification of tlieir elements and forms, followed out through 
every department of the grammar. 

11. On the Views of Biot and Weber respecting the Origin of the 
Hindu and Chinese Asterisins, by Prof W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

Prof. Whitney began with referring to a series of articles, respecting the transla- 
tion etc. of the Surya-Siddhanta which had appeared in the sixth volume of the 
Society's Journal, furnished to the Journal des Savants, 1860, by the venerable M. 
Biot, since deceased, and availed himself of the opportunity to offer some explana- 
tions and reclamations in answer to unfavorable criticisms mtide upon certain points 
in the work m the course of this generally favorttble notice of it. He then went on 
to introduce the proper subject of his paper, by citing a panagraph from Biot’s arti- 
cles, in which the latter accuses the Indianists of the present day of shutting their 
eves, partly in ignorance and partly in prejudice, to his demonstration of the Chinese 
oiiigin of the Hindu asterisins. 'This led to an account of the discussion of this 
subject, first opened by Biotin 1840, and since renewed by him at various times, 
especially against Weber, who held the contrary opinion ; and also, to an energetic 
disclaimer on the part of the tr.anslators of the Surya-.Siddbanta, and an earnest 
protest in behalf ot their fellow Indianists, against such injurious imputations. The 
recent restatement and defence made by the Frencli savant of his views upon the 
matter iu hand was submitted to examination. Its only new feature and strongest 
point, the division of the Hindu nakxkatra system into two forms, an ancient and a 
motlern one, was claimed to be merely subjective, to exist in M. Biot’s apprehension 
and classification of the facts bearing upon its history, but to be unfounded in the 
facts themselves, as properly interpreted and connected. Especially, the assumption 
made by Biot and Weber, tliat the nakshalra% considered as divisions of the eclip- 
tic, were ever measured from the circle of declination of one star of the seric-s to 
that of another, was objected to as arbitrary and unsupported, and its refutation 
was attempted. The conclusion which the writer had e.arlier arrived at, and had 
expressed in the notes to the Surya-Siddhanta, was reiteratetl and urged anew : that 
the only effective part of M. Biot’s argument for the Chinese origin of the naksha- 
trai lay in his history of the Chinese astronomy ; while the considerations with 
which Weber has assailed the documentary part of his historical argument, and the 
objections to which its scientific part was also shown to be open, so far weakened 
its force that it could not be regarded as at all conclusive ; and the Chinese origin of 
the system must be pronounced at present unproved. The writer then passed to 
consider the opposing view of Weber, who holds that, while the Hindu system was 
itself of foreign origin, and probably derived from Chaldea, it was nevertheless the 
direct parent of the Arab and Chinese, and of all the other known forms of the 
same original. The d priori improbability of this view was first pointed out. It 
was claimed that the appearance of the fully ileveloped system in China, even as 
reduced to its latest possible date by Weber himself, was too early for the admis- 
sion of a direct influence of India on China, the other indications relied on to support 
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this being of more than doubtful value. The evidence of the derivation of the 
Arab system from the Hindu was pronounced unsatisfactory, the historically known 
influence of the Hindu on the Arab science being of a date at which we know 
the nakskatras in detail, as notably diftcrent from the mandzil. Weber’s chief 
argument, that the Hindu system had been a shifting and changing one, and 
that the otliers represented one of its latest forms, was discussed in detail. It 
was shown to be underlaid throughout by the assumption already refuted, that 
the arcs of the zodiac were originally measured from star to star of the series: if 
this fell away, a great part of the ground of plausibility of the argument and its 
proofs fell also. The detailed evidences of the varying nature of the nakt>haira 
series were carefully criticised, and condemned as small in amount and weak in 
character: many of the circumstances brought up as indications of change were, 
rightly interpreted, either indications of stability, or readily explainable on the sup« 
position of stability; and the whole residue amounted to less than was derivable 
from a simple comparison of the tiakahatraa with the inandzll and sleii. Tlie 
strongest point in the argument was the number of the stars or groups in the extra- 
Indian systems, being 28, while the earlier traceable and generally accepted Indian 
number was 27, and the system admitted of being looked upon as expanded from 
27 to 28. But it was argued against this that the priority of appearance of the 
27-8eries was too slight to furnish unequivocal evidence of priority of origin, and 
that the parallelism in use of the two systems afforded ground for a different expla- 
nation, which was favored by the general probabilities of the case. The writer was 
of opinion, then, that Webers essay, while it was an admirable monument of the 
learning, industry, and acuteness of its author, and the most valuable contribu- 
tion yet made to the history of the nakahfUras, furnishing the greatly needed 
material for an understanding of their earliest trace.able character and use, yet failed 
to establish the historical thesis which it was, in part, framed and intended to sup- 
port. He inclined still to cling to his former opinion, that neither China nor India 
had received the system of asterisms direct from the other: it had most probably 
spread to both countries from a centrally situated original. 

The length of Prof. Whitney’s paper, and the lack of time, necessitated the pre- 
sentation of the greater part of it in the form of a resume and abstract. 

The time of separation having arrived, it was announced that the next 
meeting of the Society would be held in Boston, on Wednesday, May 
20th, 1863, and that Prof. Beck of Cambridge, and the Piecording and 
Corresponding Secretaries, had been appointed a Committee of Arrange- 
ments for it; a vote of thanks was passed to the College of New Jersey 
for the use of its Library, kindly furnished as the place for holding the 
sessions just brought to a close ; and the Society adjourned. 
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From the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. V ol. viii, Part 1 . Boston : 
1861. 4to. 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Vol. v, pp. 1-312. 
Boston: 1861. 8vo. 


From the American Antiquarian Society. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. . . .Worcester, Oct. 21, 1861 ;. . . . 
Boston, Apr. 30, 1862. Boston ; 1861-2. 8yo. 

From the Secretaries of the Am. Board of Comm, for Foreign Missions. 

Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign ilissions. Fourth Edition. Boston: 1861. 8vo. 

Seven pamphlets concerning the missions and ojierations of the A. B. C. F. M., viz. 
Historical Sketch of the Missions in European Turkey, Asia Minor, and Armenia. 
— Historical Sketch of the Mi-sion to the Nc'torians, by .1. Perkins, D.D, and of 
the As.syria Mission, by Rev. Tlios. Lawrie. — Histoiical Sketch of the Syria Mis- 
sion, by Rev. Tlios. Lawrie.— Maps of Missions. — Letter to the Rev Robeit S. 
Candlish, D.D., by R. .\r,ders(in, D.D.— The A. B. C. F. M., by A. P. Peabody. — 
The American Board and its Reviewers. Boston and New Yoik: 1861-62. 8vo. 
Annual Report of tlie A. B. C. P. M. 1861. Boston: 1861. 8vo. 

Rules for the Orthography of Arabic and Turkish Words in Roman Letters. 
Adopted by tlie Syrian Mission of the A. B. C. F. M., April, 1838. Reprinted 
■with slight modifications, 1860. 18mo. 

From the American Philosophical Society. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. viii, pp. 27t-408 ; Vol. ix. 
pp. 1-52. Philadelphia: 1862. 8vo. 

From the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1858, No. 5. 1839, No. 5. 1860, Nos. 
1-4. 1861, No. 1. Calcutta. Svo. 

From the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences. 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 
Deel xxvii, xxviii. Batavia: 1860. 4 to. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde Deel vii-x. Batavia: 

1858-61. Svo. 


From Rev. K. M. Banerjta. of Calcutta. 

Dialogues on the Hindu Pliilosophy, comprising the Nyaya, the Sankhya, the Ve- 
dant ; to whicli is added a Discussion of the Authority of the Vedas. By Rev. 
K. M. Banerjea, etc. London and Edinburgh : 1861. Svo. 

From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 

Monatsberichte der Koniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Aus dem 
Jahre 1860. Berlin: 1861. Svo. 

Philologische und Ilistorische Abhandlungen der Eon. Afc. d. Wiss. zu Berlin. Aus 
dem Jahre 1860. Berlin: 1861, 4to. 
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From Prof. Otto BohtlingJc, of St. Petersburg. 

Bemerkungen zu Benfey’s TJebersetzung des ParikMtantra, Ton Otto Boelitlingk. 

[pp. 204-279 of Tome iv of Mel. As. de I’Ac. Imp. . . . de St. Petersbourg.] 

St. Petersburg: 1S61. 8vo. 

From Professors Bohtlingk and Both. 

Sanskrit Worterbuch, herausgegcben von der Kaiserliehen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Bearbeitet von Olto BoehtUngk und Rudolph Roth. Lieferungen 19-21. 
St. Petersburg : I8B0-61. 4to. 

From the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. No. xxi, Vol. vi. 
Bombay: 1862. 8to. 

From Hon. C. IP. Bradley, of Ningpo.* 

The Mesnevi Hesht Gulzar, and the Shah-Nameh in HindustanL roy. 8to. litho- 
graphed. 

The Wasukht Amanut, etc. roy. 8vo. lithographed. 

The Sihr-i-Mahfit, etc. 

The Divan Mir Yar Ali, etc. 

MeddcleUerangaaendeEvangelietstrdbredclsei China. 1855-57. Copenhagen. 8vo. 

Travels into Bokhara By Capt. Sir Alexander Bumes etc. New Edition. Lon- 
don: 1839. 3 Tols. 16mo. 

From Prof Hermann Brochhatts, of Leipzig. 

Die Lieder des Hafis, .... herausgegeben von Hermann Brockhaus. iii. 3, 4. Leip- 
zig: 1861. roy. Svo. 

Analyse der Indischen Mahrchen-Sammlung des Somadeva. Buch vii, ch. 35-48. 
Leipzig: 1861. 8vo. 

From John P. Brown, Esq., of Constantinople. 

Majmu’ah FunOn, athar Jam’i.ah ’llmiyah ’UthmSniyah, i. e. Diverse Branches of 
Knowledge Combined, by way of a Summary of Ottoman Learning. Nos. 1, 2, 
for Mu^rram and Safar, A. PI. 1279. A monthly periodical, published at Con- 
stantinople. 

Taswlr Afkdr, i. e. Actualization of Ideas. Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21. Aug., A. H. 1279. 
An Ottoman gazette. 

From Rev. Kathan Brown, D.D., of Few York. 

The New Testament translated into the Asaraese Langnage .... By Nathan 

Brown Third Edition. Sibsagor, Asam: 1850. roy. 8vo. 

From Charles Bruce, Esq. 

Die Geschiehte von Nala. Versuch einer Herstellung des Textes von Charles Bruce. 
St. Petersburg : 1862. Svo. 

From Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of Zanesville, Mass. 

Devanagari manuscript of the 9akalya-Sanhita, a Sanskrit astronomical work' 
modem copy. sm. 4to size. European paper and form. 

From the Royal University of Norway, at Christiania. 

Karlainagnus Saga ok Kappa bans Udgivet af C. R. Unger. II Christiania- 

1860. 8to. 

Det Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitets Stiftelse, fremstillet . . . . af M. J. 
Monr.ad. Christiania: 1861. 8to. 

Three University programmes, on scientific subjects, viz. H. Mohn. Om Kometban- 

ernes Indbyrdes Beliggenhed. — Michael Sare. Ora Siphodentalium Vitreum. 

C. M. Guldberg. Om Cirklersberoring. Christuania : 1861. 4to, 


♦ These are in part accidental omissions from last year’s list. 
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t^rom J. G. Ooffstoell, LL.T)., of Kew York. 

Catalogue or Alphabetical Index of the Astor Library. In Two Parts. Part I. 
Authors aud Books. 4 vols. roy. 8vo. New York: ISGO. 

From Fev. Prof. G. M. Daij, of Walnut Hill, 0. 

De Munten der Engelschen voor den Oost-IndUchen Archipel, beschreven door H.C. 
Millies. Aimtenlam : 1652. 8vo. 

Notice sur les Nouvelles Monnaie* pour les Colonies Oiientales Neerlandaises, par 
H. C. Millies Biuxelles: 1858. Svo. 

Pi'oeve eeuer Makiissaarsche Vertaling des Korans, door B. F. Matthes. Batavia. Svo. 
From J)r. M. R. JDelany. 

Official Report of the Niger E.xploriiig Party. By M. R. Delany. New York: 
1861. Svo. 

From the Gei-man Oriental Society. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenlancHschen Gesellschaft. xv. 2-4; xvi. 1-3. Leip* 
zig: 1861-2. Svo. 

Iiulwche Studien . , . . herausgegeben von Albrecht Weber, v. 1-3; vi. Berlin: 
1861. Svo. 

Die Kione der Lebensbe'cluvibiinircn, enthaltend die Classen der Hanefiten. von 
Zeid ad<liu Ihn Kutlubnga .... herausgegeben .... von Gustav Fliigel, 

etc. [ii. 5 of Abhandl. d. Dcutsch. Morg. Ges ] Leipzig: 1862. Svo. 

From Rev. WilUnm Goodell, D.D., of Conitaniinople, 

A sheet. 30 by 22 iuclies, containing calligraphic specimens, in black and red ink, 
of twelve different styles of writing used by the Turks. 

From S. Hastings Grant, Esq , of Kew York. 

The New Testament in Ancient Syriac, in the Nestorian character. London: 1829. 
sin. 4to. 

From Prof. W. Henry Greevy D.D., of Princeton, N. J, 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By William Henry Green, etc. New York: 
1861. Svo. 

From Prof Johannes von Gumpach, of Munich. 

Der Prophet Habakuk. Nach deni .... Hebraischen Text auf's neue ubersetzt, ein* 
geleitet, und erklait von Johannes von Gumpach. Miinchen: 1860. Svo. 

From Prof. S. Stehman Haldernan, of Columbia, Pa, 

Analytical Orthography : an Investigation of the Sounds of the Voice, and their 
Alphabetic Notation .... By S. S. Haldernan, etc. Philadelphia: 1860. 4to. 

From Mrs. Dr. J. C, Hepburn, of Japan. 

A Japanese primer and phrase-book. 

From Prof. C. A. Holmhoe, of Christiania, Korway. 

Four essays, by C. A. Holmboe, on philosophical and archseological subjects, viz : 
Om og Eg, Metal og Steen som Amulet : — Ora Hedenske Korsmonumenter:— Om 
Helleristuinger Om Kiodo, en Saebsisk Afgud. Christiania: 1861. Svo. 

From the University of Kiel. 

Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel. Y^II. Aus dem Jahre 1860. Kiel: 1861. 4to. 
From Dr. Adalbert Kuhn, of Berlin. 

Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Spracbforschung. x. 4-6 ; xi. 1-5. Berlin: 1861-62. 
Svo. 

Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Spracbforschung. iii. 2, Berlin : 1S62. Svo. 

From Prof. Christian Lassen, of B<mn. 

Indische Alterthumskunde. Yon Clir. Lassen, etc. iv. 1, 2. Leipzig: 1861. Svo. 
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From M. Leon de Rosny, of Faria. 

Eevue Orientale et Araericaine, etc. N’ros. 25, 26, 28-3'2. Paris; 1860-61, 8vo, 
La Civilization Japonaise . , , . par L. Leon de Rostiy, Paris: 1861, 8vo. 

From John Lockwood, Eaq., of Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Akademisclie A'oorlezingen over .... Gramraatische Vergelijking .... door H. A. 
Hamaker, etc. Leyden; 1835. 8ro. : also, a manuscript translation of the same 
into English, by Jlr. Lockwood. 

From Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., of Shanghai. 

A Japanese edition of the Chinese Four Books, with the commentary of Chu-hi. In 
eight parts, roy. 8vo size. 

Japanese m.ips of Yedo and Nagasaki, colored, mounted on rollers. 

A Chinese Chart of Ethics ; also, a manuscript translation of the same. 

From Rev. H. B. Morgan and Rev. A. T. Pratt, M.D., of Syria. 

Cogswell’s Theological Class Book, in Armeno-Turkish. Smyrna: 1861. 18mo. 
From Rev. J. H. Morrison, D.D., of Lodiana, R. W. India. 

Original Papers illustrating the History of the Application of the Roman Alphabet 
to the Languages of India. Edited by ilonier VVilli.uns, etc. London: 185a. 8vo. 
Our Blessed Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, in English ; .... in Tamil ; .... in Ma- 

layalam ; .... in Kanarese ; and in Teliigu ; in the .Anglo-Indian Character, 

with a Vocabulary, Minute Grammatical Praxis, and Inflexional Tables; by the 
Rev. G. U. Pope, etc. Madras; 1860. 8vo. 

From the Society for American and Oriental Ethnography, of Paris. 

Annuaire de la Soci4te d'Ethnographie Americaine et Orientale. 2meAnn4e. Paris: 
1861. 12mo. 

From the Library Company of Pkil.aJdphia. 

A Catalogue of the Books belonging to the Library Company of Philadelphia. 

Vols. i and ii, bound in one. 1835. Vol. in. 1856. Svo. 

Catalogue of the Books belonging to the Loganian Library .... Philadelphia: 1837. 
Svo. 

From Prof. A . F. Pott, of HaVe. 

Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen .... 
von .Aug. Fiied. Pott, etc. li. 1, Wurzeln, Eiuleitung. Lemgo und Detmold: 
1861. Svo. 

From the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, xviii. 2 ; xix. 1, 
2. London: 1861. Svo. 

From the Royal Society of Rorthern Antiquaries. 

Seance Annuelle de 1860 de la Societb Royale des Antiqiiaires du Nord. Copenha- 
gen: 1860. Svo. 

From Mans. C. de Sabir, of Paris. 

Le Fleuve Amour: Histoire, Geographie, Etluiogr.ipbie, par C. de Sabir, etc. Paris; 
1861. 4to. 

Le Pavs des Sept Rivieres et la Contrde Transilicnne, par C. de Sabir, etc. Paris: 
isei Svo. 

From Rea. L. Stihon, of Rimda, AC Y. 

Kemee Spelling-Book, or an Alphabetic .yrangement of the Syllables of the Ke- 
mee L;inguage. By L. Stilson M.iulmaiii: 1648. 4to. 

Easy Reading Lessons in the Kemee Language .... by L. Stilson. 2d edition, re- 
vised. To which is added a Brief Catechism of Christian Doctrine. By H. E. 
Knapp. Maulmain: 1850. 12mo. 
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From Dr. Leonard Tafel and Prof. D. L. Tafel, of Philadelphia and St. Louis. 

Latin Pronunciation and the Latin Alphabet. By Dr. Leonard Tafel, etc., and Prof. 

Rudolph L. Tafel, etc, Philadelphia: 1860. l2mo. 

A Review of some Points in Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. By the same. Ando- 
ver: 1861. Svo. 

Semitic Comparative Philology. A Review of the Ilebrew Grammars of Gesenius 
and EwaKl. By the same. Andover: 1862. Svo. 

Investigations into the Laws of English Orthography and Pronunciation. By Prof. 
R. L. Tafel, etc. Vol. i, No. 1. New York : 1860. Svo. 

From the Sinithsonian Institution. 

Results of Meteorological Observations, made .... 1864 to 1859. Vol. i. "WashiDg- 
ton : 1861. 4to. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols. i-iv. Washington: 1862. Svo. 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. 

Bulletin de T Academic Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. ii. 4-8; iii; iv. 
1,2. St. Petersburg: IS60-61. 4to, 

Memoires de VAcademie Imperiale, etc. iii. 2-12. St. Petersburg: 1860-61. 4to. 
From the Imperial Archoeologicnl Institute of St. Petersburg. 

Bulletin of the Oriental .Section of the Imp. Arch. Institute, i. 1-5. St. Petersburg: 
1858-60. Svo. [Russian.] 

Memoirs of the same. Vols. vi, vii. St. Petersburg: 1858-61. Svo. [Russian.] 
From Rev. E. W. Syle^ of Shanghai. 

A Japanese work illustrating the culture of plants in pots : pictures, with explana- 
nations. 2 parts, roy. Svo size. 

A book of colored pictures, illustrating scenes in Japanese life. Svo size. 

From Mrs. W. \V.2Wner^of Waski7igton. 

Prof W. W. Turner’s fac-similes of the inscriptions on the royal sarcophagus of 
Sidon : mounted on rollers. 

From the Imperial-Royal Geographical Society of Vienna. 
Mittheilungen der Kaiserlich-Kdniglicben Gec^apbischen Gesellscliaft. iv. Vienna : 
1860. Svo. 

From Prof Albrecht Weber, of Berlin. 

Die Vedischen Naclirichten von den Naxatra (Mondstafionen). Von A. Weber. 
Erster Theil. Historische Eiuleitung. 1860. — Zweiter Thed. 1862. [From the 
Abb. d. Kon. Ak. d. Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1860-61.] Berlin. 4to. 

From Dr. M. C. White, of Feic Haven. 

A Chinese Tonic Dictionary, containing about 50,000 characters (the first 9 pages 
wanting). 12 parts. Svo size. 

From Messrs. Williams and Norgate, of London. 

Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record. No. xxvii. Oct. 1861. Svo. 
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List op Membeks. 

October, 1862. 


1. CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Names marked with t are those of Life Members. 


Ezra Abbot, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Charles A. Aiken, 

Hanover, N. H. 

Rev. D-avid 0. Allen, 

Lowell, Mass. 

William E. Allen, 

West Newton, Mass. 

Pres. Martin B. Anderson, 

Rochester, N. T. 

Rev. Rufus Anderson, 

Boston. 

Rev. George B. Bacon, 

Orange, N. J. 

Prof Henry M. Baird, 

New York. 

Prof Elisha Ballantinb, 

Bloomington, Ind. 

Prof Elijah P. Barrows, 

Andover, M.iss. 

John R. Bartlett, 

Providence, R. I. 

Prof Charles Beck, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Hiram Bingham, 

New Haven. 

Rev. George W. Blagden, 

Boston. 

Prof Javies J. Blaisdell, 

Beloit, Wise. 

Charles L. Brace, 

New York. 

Fisk P. Brewer, 

New Haven. 

Rev. Charles H. Brigham, 

Taunton, Mass. 

Rev. Nathan Brown, 

New York. 

Prof Samuel G. Brown, 

Hanover, N. H. 

William C. Bryant, 

New Y^'ork. 

Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, 

Lanesville, Mass. 

Rev. Stephen Bush, 

Cohoes, N. Y. 

Prof Henry C. Cameron, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Prof WiLLi.AM H. Campbell, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dr. Elbert H. Champlin, 

New York. 

Pros. Aaron L. Chapin, 

Beloit, Wise. 

Pliny E. Chase, 

Philadelphia. 

JosiAH Clark, 

Easthampton, Mass. 

Rev. William Clark, 

West Brattleboro, Vt. 

Rev. James F. Clarke, 

Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

tJosEPH G. Cogswell, 

New York. 

Rev. Henry M. Colton, 

Middletown, Conn. 

Alexander I. Cotheal, 

New York. 

Brinton Coxe, 

Philadelphia. 

Prof Alpheus Crosby, 

Salem, Mass. 

Prof Hom'ard Crosby, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Pres. E. A. Dalrymple, 

Baltimore, 

Prof James D. Dana, 

New Haven. 

Prof George E. Day, 

Walnut Hill, 0. 

John W. Deforest, 

New Haven. 

Charles B, Deges, 

New York. 
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Eev. James T. Dickisson, 

Middlefield, Conn, 

George L. Ditsox, 

Burlington, Vt. 

Epes S. Dixwell, 

Cambridire, Mass. 

Prof. Henbt Dkisler, 

New York. 

Samuel F. Duxlap, 

New York. 

Eev. Bexjamix W. Dwight, 

Clinton, N. Y. 

Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, 

New York. 

Prof Timothy Dwight, 

New Haven. 

Prof Charles Elliott, 

Oxford, 0. 

Ealph W. Emerson, 

Concord, Mass. 

Edward Everett, 

Boston. 

Eichard S. Fellowbs, 

New Haven. 

Chanc. Isaac Ferris, 

New York. 

Prof George P. Fisher, 

New Haven. 

Charles Folsom, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Admiral Andrew H. Foote, U. S. N., 

Wasliiugton. 

UoHN M. Forbes, 

Boston. 

Prof John Forsyte, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dwight Foster, 

Worcester, Mass. 

Prof William C. Fowler, 

Durliam Centre, Conn. 

Prof CoNVEp.s Francis, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof Basil L. Gildersleeve, 

Univei-i-ity of Virginia. 

Daniel C. Gilman, 

New Haven. 

tCapt. J.vmes Glynn, U.S.N., 

Nciv Haven. 

Prof William W. Goodwin, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

S. H-astings Gr.ant, 

New York. 

Eev. D.AVID Green, 

Windsor, Vt. 

Prof W. Henry Green, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. Lewis Grout, 

West Brattleboro, Vt. 

Prof Arnold Guyot, 

Princeton, N. J. 

Prof Henry H. Hadley, 

New York. 

Prof James Hadley, 

New Haven. 

Prof S. Stehm.an Haldeman, 

Columbia. Pa. 

Eev. Charles R. H.vle, 

Andalusia, Pa. 
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